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PREFACE. 


•• 


A  mere  accident  has  given  the  first  impulse  to  tho 
composition  of  ^e  annexed  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  a  few  clerical  friends  and  tho 
author  formed,  at  the  same  festive  board  in  the  college, 
a  social  meeting,  not  unusual  on  solemn  feast  days  ;  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

'  Ever  Bince  the  publication  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish, 
and  the  College  Irish  Orammar,  the  author  has,  time  after 
time,  received  from  amateur  scientists,  and  occasionally 
from  scholars— all  dijffiering  in  position,  or  in  country, 
— letters  in  which  questions  like  the  following  were  put : 
"  What  was  the  character  of  the  Irish  race  before  the 
"  coming  of  St.  Patrick  ?  How  far  had  a  knowledge 
M:^  of  the  Christian  religion  spread  through  Ireland  before 
"^ihe  Apostle  preached  the  faith  from  Tara  hill?  Had 
"  the  pagan  Irish  any  knowledge  of  literature  ?  If  so, 
"  what  kind  of  alphabet  did  they  use  ? — was  it  Romtin, 
"  GJrecian,  Ogham,  or  some  form  of  letter  now  unknown  ? 
"  The  phonesis  of  the  Irish-Gaelic  language  ?  The  law 
•'  of  slender  and  broad  vowel  sounds  ?  On  what  does  it 
"rest?  The  correct  sounds  of  the  consonants  in  their 
"  natural  and  aspirated  state  ?  The  number  of  letters  in 
"  Irish  ?  in  Greek  ?  How  many  did  the  supposed 
"  Cadmus  introduce  into  Greece?  Did  the  Greeks  really 
"  loose  F  (Vau)  ?      The  lost  F  preserved  in  Irish  Gaelic 


■I  *^' 


8  **The    Round  Towers.     Whicli    opinion — ^tha^  of  Dr. 

ij  **  Petrie  or  Thomas  Moore — ^is  correct?     Were  the  Etras- 

"  cans  Gaels  ?     Were  the  children  of  the  Gael  of  Aryan 
"  origin,  and  not  Cuthite  or  Phenician  ?" 

From  these  letters  it  was  plain,  that  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  field  of  Irish  Antiquities  and  of  the 
Irish-Gaelic  language  lay  fallow ;  and  it  seemed  right  that 
some  one  should  aim  at  cultivating  it.  The  present 
volume  is  the  author's  attempt. 

:    U.  J.  BpURKE, 

PBESIDENT. 

St.  Jarlath's  College, 
Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  B.V.M.,  1875. 


" 


"  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Allans  to  arrive  in 
Europe.  The  pressure  of  subsequent  migrations,  particularly  of  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  has  driven  them  towards  the  westernmost  parts,  and 
latterly  from  Ireland,  across  the  Atlantic."— Afaa?  Mullerj  Science  of 
Lanauagef  Lectv/re  V. 

"  En  Sanscrit,  a/rya  signifie,  fidole,  devoue,  aime  excellent — maitre. 
Seigneur.  La  forme  plus  simple,  arij  a  aussi  dans  le  Yedas  le  sens  de 
devoue,  zele,  veTiercible,  de  bonne  race,  de  la  race  pure.  .  .  .  Par 
opposition  a  ceux  des  eastes  inferieures. 

"  On  est  toujours  surpris  quand  on  rencontre  a  I'autre  extremite  du 
monde  arien,  en  Irelande  par  example,  sans  avoir  laisse  ailleurs  ancune 
trace  intermedaire." — Pictet,  Les  Aryas  Primitifs. 

"  It  is  now  a  recognised  fact,  that  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  thence  across  the  American  Continent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  descendants  of  one  primitive,  blae-eved,  fair-haired  race, 
divided  into  several  branches  and  speaking  dialects  of  what  was  once  a 
common  language,  held  sway. 

"  To  determine  the  common  elements  in  the  languages,  mythologies, 
legends,  laws  and  customs  of  the  several  branches  of  this  great  Aryan 
race,  and  thence  inductively  re-habilitate  the  primitive  parent  race 
whence  they  irsued,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  pro- 
blems of  historical  science.  For  this  end  the  study  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Irish  race,  their  historical  traditions  and  legends  are 
most  valuable." — W.  K.  Sullivan. 

**  Maxinopore  dedeceret,  si  nostro  cevo  oblivion i  consignaretur  lingua 
ilia  in  qua,  beatissimi  apostoli  nostri,  eorum  sancti  successores  verbum 
fidei  patribus  nostris  prsedicaverunt,  et  per  quam,  sceviente  inaudita 
persecutione,  eadem  fides  sine  ruga  et  sine  macula  ad  nos  usque  trans- 
missafuit" — Decreta  Conciliorum  Provinrire  TuamensiSf  c  9,  ^^  4,  j).  68 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

The  J) Mia  Mcvlew,  in  the  summer  of  1865.  The  lack  of 
literary  zeal  at  present  amongst  Irishmen.  Matthew- 
Arnold,  John  Stuart  Blackie.  Dawn  of  a  new  day. 
New  forms  of  thought  brought  forth  under  the  light 
of  inductive  science.  Englishmen  affected  by  this 
intellectual  action.  Irishmen  are  not  to  them  aliens 
in  race.  The  Sc'ence  dcs  Originos.  Keltic  studies 
a  portion  of  philology.  The  study  of  language  suo- 
ports  the  truth  of  history  and  of  the  writings  of  Moses, 
If  Englishmen  and  Germans  study  Irish-Gaelic,  why 
should  not  the  children  of  the  Gael  ?  Example.  The 
Catholic  University.  Trinity  College.  Learned  men 
who  have  not  had  a  University  training.  O'Donovan. 
Work  to  be  done.  The  past  gone ;  the  present  our 
own.  The  future  new.  Ireland's  inward  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge  that  must  win.  The  genius 
of  Ireland  should  turn  to  Irish-Gaelic.  The  language — 
its  phonesis,  relation  to  cognate  tongues.  Irish  Liter- 
ateurs.  Learned  Ecclesiastics  should  not  overlook  it, 
because  it  is  a  medium  of  higher  scholarship  ;  because 
the  language  is  at  their  doors ;  because  the  rising  age, 
as  one  of  science,  demands  it ;  because  priests  and 
people  should  be  one  in  national  advancement.  Reli- 
gion should  be  to  science  what  science  is  to  art. 
Motives  for  study.  Activity  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  stream  of  Greek  mythology  turned  to  a  Christian 
channel.  Irish  mythology  ;  ''  fairy  notions."  Result 
of  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ireland. 

Just  ten  years  ago  the  following  words  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  summer  quarter  of  the  Dublin  Bcmew  : 
*'  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  of  us^  Saxons  and  Kelts 
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2  ENGLAND  TO  THE  HE8CUE. 

alike,  that,  we  leave  the  real  work  of  Keltic  research  to 
continental  schools.  With  Irish-Gaelic — the  Keltic  root- 
tongue — and  three  dialects  spoken  in  the  very  midst  of 
ns,  with  stores  of  documents  of  all  kinds  accessible  to 
enquirers,  with  every  means  at  command,  we  supinely 
permit  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  to  take  the  honors 
that  ought  to  rest  with  ourselves." 

However  much  Irishmen  can  plead  the  want  of  faci- 
lities at  present,  and  a  crushing  legislation  in  the  past, 
in  justification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer  regarding  the 
supine ness  or  apathy  of  natives  of  Eire  on  the  great 
question  with  which  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people 
is  vitally  connected. 

A  French  critic  in  the  Beuuc  GdliijUe,  !Mons.  H .  Gaidoz, 
commenting  on  the  important,question  of  Ireland's  ancient 
speech,  observes  that  the  great  and  decidedly  important 
national  questions  amongst  Irishmen — the  Franchise, 
Education,  lleligious  Equality,  Home  Rule,  or  Itepcal — 
have,  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  assembly  of  tho 
nation,  their  resjicccive  advocates,  but  that  the  great 
question  in  which  the  existence  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct 
nationality,  is  centered,  has  no  one  to  advocate  its  merits, 
or  to  represent  it  in  the  Press  or  in  Parliament. 

The  spirit,  however,  which,  ten  years  ago,  animated 
the  breast  of  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Bevtcic,  has  not 
breathed  in  vain  over  the  still  waters  of  past  apathy  or 
indifference. 

ENGLAND    TO    THE    BESCUE. 

A  move  has  been  made  in  a  quarter,  in  which,  as 
usual,  it  had  been  least  expected — England. 

With  no  slight  pleasure  the  lovers  of  Gaelic  literature 
read  in  the  Conddll  Mayazimf  issued  in  the  summer  sue- 
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ceeding  I8G0,  Essays  on  tJie  Ski/.l/j  of  Kdtlc  LUrralnrc,  from 
the  pen  of  Matthew  Arnold,  professor  of  poetry  in  iho 
University  of  Oxford.  About  the  same  time,  Juhn 
Stuart  Blackie,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  ol" 
Edinburgh,  became  the  zealous  apostle  of  the  Gaelic 
cause  in  North  Britain.  The  honest  native  phick  and* 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  had  been  now  brouglit 
for  the  first  time  into  play.  This  was  encouraging.  It 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  literary  pro- 
gress in  the  Gaelic  school  of  research.  It  was  an  omen 
of  hope  for  all  devoted  sons  of  Ireland. 

The  grey  line  of  incipient  dawn  on  the  social  horizon 
shot  suddenly  up  in  the  East  before  the  eyes  of  Irishmen 
who  lay  looking  listlessly  on.  This  was  the  .first  gleam 
oE  genuine  day  that  broke  through  the  darkness  in  which 
Irelrmd  had  for  centuries  lain  enshrouded. 

Under  the  new  light  of  the  inductive  sciences,  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  thought,  regarding  oar  language 
amongst  Englishmen,  has  manifestly  set  in.  English 
scholars  have  begun  to  admit  that  some  good  can  come 
from  the  'Nazardk  of  the  sister-land.  If  Englishmen 
could  only  learn  to  know  more  about  Ireland  and  her 
sons  than  they  had  known,  they  would,  we  feel  assured 
study,  even  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  her  annals,  her 
history,  her  language. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGES  SHOWS  THAT  ENGLISHMEN 
AND    IRISHMEN    ARE  NOT  ALIEN. 

Irishmen  arc  not  all  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared  they 
were  "  Aliuns^in  speech,  in  religion,  in  blood."  Science 
shows  that  they  are  with  Englishmen  and  Scothmen  bre- 
thern  of  the  one  great  Aryan  family,  who,  thousands  of 
years  ago  emigrated  from  Persia  in  the  East  to  the  most 
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western  portion  of  Europe,  and  made  island   homes 
Eire  and  ISritain.  " 

At  this  moment,  as  Matthew  Arnold  obscrvca,  "there 
esista  in  the  mind  of  many  Englislimen,  yen,  and  oi 
many  Iriahmen  in  Ireland,  ancb  a  eonse  of  matnal  repnl- 
fiion,  BDch  a  feeling  of  incompatihility,  of  rndical  anta- 
gODiBm  between  the  two  races  that  t!ie  Jew  seemed,  at 
least  not  long  ago,  nearer  than  the  Gael  to  Kng'liahmen  ; 
"  Fnritanism  bod  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology,— names  like  Ebenezer,  and  notions  like  that  oE 
hewing  Agng  in  pieces — came  bo  natural  to  the  lovers 
of  England,  that  the  sense  of  alSnity  between  the 
Teutonic  and  tlje  Hebrew'  nature  was  quite  strong;  a 
steady  miildje-elaBS  Anglo-Saxon  much  more  imagined 
liimselE  Khud's  rousin  than  Oasian's. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  young,"  soyfi  tho  Profesaor 
of  Poetry,  Oxford  University,  "  I  was  taught  to  think  of 
Kelt  aa  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  Tenton  j 
my  father  in  particular  was  never  weary  of  contraating 
them  ;  be  insifited  macb  oftener  on  the  separation  betweoi 
lis  (English)  Bud  them,  than  on  the  separation  between 
us  nnrl  any  other  race  in  the  world." 

I'olitieal  and  reltgioua  differences  doubled  the  eatrange- 
mcnt.  The  anoers  and  insults  of  writers  in  the  Timet, 
Bsanring  the  Gaela  that  everything  of  theirs  not  English 

■  J-iogviB  qniP  intar  cognntas  lingnns  ab  India  per  Asiam  at 
Europam  dilalataH  eilrcma  est  in  Occidents,  natnrHin,  verieCa- 
Irun  fiirmasque  eiponero  nggTedior.— Zbiiss— rru/odo. 

J'rirrma  (Zpnes)  ariano  Bernini  evidontj  vindionvit  Celticain 
ge litem,  an liqaam,  late  olim  palenCeni,  nnniero,  virtace,  iaBtt. 
tationiliiw,  rebns  gcsu's  inlaBbrem,  que  ratali  qoadam  inRtabiti- 
tnte  jaotBta,  pDBtqDnm  fere  lota  Karopra  Jttora  rL-sligiis  aui* 
(ignavit,    pi«valeiitibn«    at   tenaoioribm    atirpibna    nlBniba* 
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is  "  simply  a  foolish  interference  with  the  national  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  prosperity"  tended  to  make  this 
estrangement  immense,  incurable,  fatal. 

There  have  been  no  greater  enemies  to  the  Englisli 
nation  and  people  than  ignorant,  conceited  writers  who 
decry  everything  Irish,  Gaelic,  Keltic,  and  who  can  find 
nothing  of  good  even  in  virtue  or  knowledge,  unless 
tinged  wjith  the  yellow  beams  that  radiate  from  somo 
golden  focus,  or  with  the  mellow  light  of  imperial  favor. 

All  that  is  gradually  being  changed  under  the  influence 
of  increased  knowledge.  Tho  science  of  origins — as  the 
Frei^ch  call  it — enables  scholars  to  ascend  to  early  times 
and  to  first  principles,  and  thence  trace  the  kinship  that 
exists  between  all  the  Indo-European  nations.  What 
effect  has  this  study  already  produced  ?  "The  sense  of 
apathy  to  the  Irish  people,  of  radical  estrangement  from 
them  has  visibly  abated  amongst,  all  the  better  part  of 
us,"  says  Matthew  Arnold.  *'I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  march  of  science — science  insisting  that  there  is  no 
such  original  chasm  between  us — has  had  an  appreciable 
ehare  in  producing  this  changed  state  of  feeling."  It  is 
not  one  but  a  host  of  learned  Englishmen  who  testify  to 
this  fact  at  the  present  time. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  THAT  IRISHMEN  CAN  DO. 

We  must  leave  the  "  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead,"  and 
strive,  we  who  are  alive,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection. Let  each  one  consider  that  the  appeal  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  do  good  for  country  and  kin,  is  addressed 
to  himself.  Son  of  Eire,  indifferent  hitherto,  strive  now 
to  be  earnest ;  if  good,  aim  at  becoming  better.  There  is 
much  to  be  done.  The  past  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
Ireland  cannot  live  the  past  over  again.  Her  future  is 
new.   The  whole  social  and  civil  world  has  put  on  a  fresh 


foria  of  li'Eo,     Steam  and  Electricity  have  WoofH 
far  off  familiea  and  races  o£  mankind  together.   The  earth  1 
is  now  eimply  a  large  stage,     At  present,  rivalry  ejtistB  | 
between  nations  ;  between  clans  no  longer.     Witness  the    ' 
interuntional  competitioDe  between  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  and  between  Ireland  and  America!     It  ia  brain 
and  intellect  and  knowledge  that  come  off  firat  in   tha   j 
fight  of  races.     The  high  hand  of  mere  material  power  J 
can  no  longer  conquer  ;  the  clear  head,  and  the  power  of  1 
thought  gain  the  prize.     "  It  ia  not  in  the  outward  and  | 
visible   world  of  material  life  "    aaya  Matthew  Arnold, 
"  that  the  Keltic  genius  of  Walea,  or  of  Ireland,  can  at  ] 
this  day  hope  to  count  for  much,  it   is  in  the  inward  . 

world  of  thought  and  science If  Ihe  genina 

of  Ireland  can  get  itself  thoroughly  known,  as  an  ohjeci 
of  science,  it  may  count  for  a  good  deal  far  more  than 
muHt  of  us,  Sasons,  imagine."    It  is  a  power  in  a  way. 


N? 

Wen  of  SsTOn  mind  and  tone  have  sat  down  to  stndy 
(lie  history,  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Gael ;  why  do  not  the  children  of  the  Gael  do  as 
much  for  themaelvea  ?  iStudonts  from  London  and  Ox- 
ford have,  within  the  past  five  years,  come  to  Tuam  to 
learn  Irish  Gaelic ;  how  many  students  in  Ireland  have 
turned  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  study?  The 
Oxfoi-d  professor  of  poetry  states  that  the  comparative 
stuily  of  languages  and  litei-af.ure  gaiiis  every  ddy 
more  foilowera  ;  how  many  natives  of  Ireland  could  ha 
found  amongst  students  of  this  class  f  They  are  easily 
numbered. 


To   all — French,    nnd  Gem 


md  Americans — the 
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language  and  literature  of  the  Gael  are,  as  an  object  of 
study,  full  of  interest  and  profit ;  to  Englishmen  they  pre- 
sent a  two-fold  advantage — first,  as  a  new  field  of  science, 
and  secondly,  as  a  medium  calculated  to  reconcile  thj 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Gael,  by  pointing  out  the  identity 
of  their  Aryan  origin,  and  thus  helping  to  break  down 
that  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  races,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  religious  hate. 
The  language  and  literature  of  our  race  ought  to  have  a 
threefold  interest  for  Irishmen — those  just  named,  and  in 
addition,  the  fact  that  pur  language  and  our  literature 
are  a  national  inheritance.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  love  and  cherish  their  own  national  existence.  Our 
language  and  our  literature  constitute  our  special  national 
life.  Let  them  perish — then,  the  life  of  the  Irish  nation, 
as  such,  has  existence  no  longer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  present  writer  wishes  to  do  a  man's  share  of  the 
national  work.  In  the  midst  of  important  duties  as 
priest,  and  professor  in  the  College  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, he  has  devoted  snatched  moments  of  time  to  the 
study  of  his  country's  language,  its  philologic  value,  its 
orthography  and  phonesis,  its  Aryan  origin,  its  relation 
with  kindred  dialects  of  Europe.  The  literature  of 
ancient  Eire  has  claimed  and  received  attention ;  and  this 
subject  has  led  to  the  study  of  the  Brehon  Law,  to  the 
early  poetry  of  pagan  and  Christian  Ireland,  to  her  archi- 
tecture— Round  Towers  ;  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
known  at  the  remotest  period. 

With  that  certainty  which  arises  from  science,  and  with 
that  correctness  of  detail,  fho  result  of  authentic  research, 
the  writer  presents  his  views  to  the  public  on  those  inte- 
resting   and    important  national    subjects,   with  a  fair- 


gi'juiided  ociufidence  thst  lie  la  performing  a  work  a 
able  and  uaetiLil  to  Bcliulars  >□  England,  Mcutlnud,  Franfl^ 
Germany,  aud  America.     He  is  awaiv  that  for  Irishm 
the  Bobjects  are  too  homely,  and  that  moat  o£  c 
trymeu  lack  ti'aiuing  sufficient  to  enable  them  ta  appi 
ciute  stadiea  which  iftou  of  research  atoue  cau  value. 

KNOWLEDOB  A  SOUaCa  OP  HAPPISEBI 

Knowledge,  according  to  Epictetua,  ccntribntee  large 
til  make  moii'ii  life  happy.    Knowledge  of  Hocieut  n 
iind  of  tlie  inductive  eoiences,   forms  a  great   BOlirc©  ^ 
pleasure  to  those  who  make  them  a  study. 
George  W.  Cox  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  , 
Aiijaii  MijthvJufiij :  "  The  delight  which  thisic 
lias  never  ceatied  to  impart  is  strictly  the   aatidfact 
which  the  astronomer  or  the  geologist  feels  in  the  asce 
.  tainment  of  new  facts." 

Another  source  of  pleasare  to  the  writer  oi  as^m 
work  on  Gubjects  of  a  Bcicutitic  character  is  to  kupw  iht 
Lis  efforts  are  not  for  his  own  benefit  alone,  bat  t" 
whatever  new  facts  may  be  brought  to  light,  whatevt 
good  may  be  achieved  they  are  a  gain  to  the  bixjtheihi 
of  scholars  all  tlio  world  over.      Whenever  an  astronom 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  makes  any  discovery  like  that,  £o| 
instance,  made  a  few  years  ago  by  John  Eerraingham,  I 
Ksq.,  of  Millbrook,  it  is  ileomud  by  the  whole  body  c 
science  men  as  so  much  gain  to  the  Bchool  of  astrouomica^fl 
knowledge.  In  like   manner,  any  new  discovery  i 
ology  id  regarded  as  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  iiifonn^J 
ution  respecting  that  science.  The  t;ame  holds  good  iuthifrl 
departrneat  of    knowledge  in  which  the  Keltic  dialects,.! 
find  therefore  the  Iiish-Uaelic  language,  are  investigated *■ 
Awongot  litcralcurs,  fecientista,  scholars,  theie  exists  cmljj  J 
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one  nationality,  the  entire  earth ;    only  one  sun,  know- 
ledge ;  one  atmosphere,  social  brotherhood. 

Many  sons  of  Ireland  will  cry  out  and  say,  with  much 
truth,  no  doubt  :  We  have  had  no  university  education ; 
we  are  not  prepared  for  these  higher  studies ;  the  Catholic 
University  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  Trinity  College  had 
been  for  the  great  body  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  a  hidden 
garden.  Scientific  and  historic  knowledge  was  there,  if 
you  will,  for  the  past  three  centuries  ;  but  the  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland — that  is,  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
nation,  could  not  even  glance  at  it.  The  golden  apples 
had  not  been  guarded  with  so  much  jealous  care  as  had 
been  the  treasures  of  Trinity  from  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland. 

That  excuse  is  certainly  well  founded ;  nevertheless, 
men  who  are  willing  and  in  earnest  can  do  much.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  and  Professor  O'Curry  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  University  education;  yet,  behold  the 
splendid  works  which  they  achieved  for  Ireland,  her 
language,  and  her  history. 

There  are  many  who  are  pondering  on  the  past,  and 
forget  to  act  in  the  living  present.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin 
BeviewBajs :  "Dwelling  intensely  on  the  past  is  neglect  of 
the  present,  and  deadly  sin  against  the  future." 

THE  PBESENT ITS  WORK. 

The  great  questions  of  the  hour — questions  in  which 
princes  and  statesmen,  prelates  and  peasant  parents  ai^ 
concerned,  are — education,  science,  knowledge. 

**  The  bent  of  our  time,"  says  the  author  of  Study  of 
Keltic  Literature,  "is  towards  science,  towards  knowing 
things  as  they  are.  So  the  Kelt's  claims  towards  having 
his  genius  and  its  works  fairly  treated  as  objects  of 
scientific  investigation,  the  Saxon  can  hardly  reject  when 


^ 


10  tilt  np  Tin;  pTip.^y.sr  wnnK. 

these  claims  aro  urged  simply  on  their  own  merits,  t 
are  not  mised  up  with  extraneous  Tiews  which  jea 
them.  Wliat  the  li"reiioh  call  the  sni-nce  dea  ari^int 
aciotieo  lyhicli  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  real  knowledge  of  ll 
actual  world,  and  which  ia  every  day  growing  in 
anil  importance  is  very  incomplete  without  a  thorcm^ 
critical  account  of  the  Kelts,  thiiir  genius,  ianguago,  t 
literature." 

The  object  and  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  g 
thorough  critical  account  of  the.  langoage  of  the  Gael,' 
show  its  early  origin;  that  it  is  Aryan,  and  comea  to  1 
down  the  great  stream  of  migration  that  had  begun.  | 
flow  westward  from  the  high  country  between  the  Tig 
and  the  Indus,  even  before  Abraham  went  forth  oat  t 
his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  out  of  his  fa£har'i8! 
house,  and  came  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  did  shcn 
him. 

Through  the  eastern  origin  of  the  language,  one 
reaches  the  habitat  of  the  people  who  spoke  n  eommott 
mother  teiigoe  in  tlie  hilly  country  of  Peraia  and  ArmeniB, 
and  all  along  the  fertile  valleys  watered  fay  the  Osus,  thp 
Araxes,  and  Euphrates  once,  as  mnny  loarnecl  men  sup- 
pose the  blissful  site  of  Paradise.  The  phoneais  of  this 
primitive  Aryan  tongue  did  not  rest  on  chance,  but  had 
been  wedded,  like  itiuaic,  to  principles  of  science.  These 
principles  were  handed  down  to  tho  eldest  daughter  of  the 
mother  tongue — ■Gaelic — the  phonetic  developments  of 
which  show  forth,  at  this  day,  the  troth  of  Jakob 
Griram'alaw.  Gaelic  ia  the  twin  sistor  of  Sansltrit,  and 
like  it,  is  the  oldest  of  tho  Indo-Europeon  family.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  nsefnl  in  many  ways  for  students  to 
know  the  position  of  the  literature  of  the  Trish-tJael ;  the 
orthography,  the  phonetic  force  of  tho  l.ingnago  in  the 
present  and  in  the  past ;  the  correct  pronunciation  of  tho 
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classic  languages — Latin  and  Greek,  taking  as  standards 
the  ancient  Gaelic  and  the  oldest  forms  of  the  tongues 
spoken  in  southern  Europe ;  the  growth  of  human  speech, 
its  grammatical  developements  ;  the  Pentateuch,  its  truth; 
and  that  man  in  pagan  times  was  not  progre;jsive.  These 
are  questions  full  of  interest,  and  of  knowledge  as  exciting, 
as  if  one  were  writing  the  history  of  a  lost  race  or  of  a 
newly- disentombed  city. 

In  times  now  past,  the  study  of  philology  had  not  been 
much  known  save  to  a  few  amongst  the  great  body  of 
European  scholars.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  The  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Max  Muller ;  of  Mathew  Arnold  at 
Oxford ;  of  Geddes,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  published  works  of 
Prichard  and  Pictefc ;  of  Cox  and  Nigra ;  of  Sir  Henry- 
Sumner  Maine  and  of  Monsieur  H.  Gaidoz  in  the  Revue 
Cdtique  -,  the  publication  at  home  of  0 'Curry's  Lectures, 
or  MS.  Materials  of  Irish  Hidorij ;  the  Essays  and 
learned  works  on  philology  by  "W.  K.  Sullivan,  have 
given  the  science  in  this  country  a  public  status  which 
it  had  never  before  the  present  time  enjoyed.  The 
German  host  of  Gaelic  lovers  are  found  in  the  van  of 
this  wonderful  movement.  Next  in  order  come  the 
French  scholars  ;  and  after  them  British  scientists  ;  but 
last  of  all,  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The  talented  and 
energetic  sons  of  Caledonia  are  far  ahead  of  Irishmen  in 
this  new  literary  movement.  Blackie  and  Gt)ddes  and 
Mackenzie,  and  Mackay,  Lord  Neaves,  and  others,  are 
quite  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  do  all  that  possibly 
can  be  done  to  re-establish  the  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands. 
Very  soon  Professor  Blackie  will  have  collected  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  found  a  Keltic  chair  in 
the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh.      All  this  time  Ireland's 


sons  aro  looking  supinely  on.     They  have  no  filacli 
they  have  no  Profeiisoi-  of  pluuk  or  patriotism  litted  I 
the  taak  ;  and  the  odds  are  directly  against  such  a  oat 
even,  if  he  hud  the  courage  to  venture  on  a,  duty  of  i 
kiad.     Some  one  like  the  President  oH  the  itoyal  Irtql 
Academy  alone  conld  efEi«t  a  result  so  desirable,  fop  \' 
aJone  is  the  centre  aromad  whom  gather  men  o£  mind— ^ 
Catholics    and    nau-Catholii;s ;    philo-Kclts   and   phili 
Saxons.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Royal  Irish  , 
demy  has  done  much — it  could  do  more — for  the  i 
vancemeat  of   Keltic    literature.     The   prizes  which  in 
offers  are  not  calculated  to  effect  any  practical   ] 
The    amouut    proffered   is  too   little  to   stimulate 
money's  sake  the  industry  of  the  learned ;  and  no  < 
bat  Bcliolars  of  deep  erudition  can  effect  anything  watiij 
the  name  in  favor  of  Keltic   literature.      The  field  < 
reading  in  very  extensive ;  the  amouat  of  research,  t 
the  knowledge  of  Comparative   Grammar  necesaary  t 
enable  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  points  of  histoj 
and  of  etymology  are  veiy  considerable  ;    and  whea  4 
scholar  sits  down  to  write,  ho  ought  to  receiv 
services  such  remuneration  as  the  proprietor  of  the  .£JitK>1 
hurgh  Eeukic,  or  the  rich  owner  o£  the  Noiv  Turk  Mera^'^ 
has  been  accustomed  to  bestow. 

ntiSH  OiBLic  NBCEsaiaY  poa  phuolo gists. 
All  who  aim  at  acquiring  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  thq  1 
science  oli  Comparative  (jrammar  cannot  at  the  p^ese^(  ^ 
day  well  overlook  this  branch  of  philologic  study — Irish  J 
Gaelic.  In  order  to  obtuin  anything  like  a  correct  notioj 
of  philology,  and  to  be  skilled  in  any  fair  way  i 
parative  Grammar,  the  student  must  learn  either  Sans 
or  Irish  Gaelic.  He  muot  Jearu  some  primitive  language  1 
one  of  those  two.     And  the  writer,  to  support  his  vieif  I 
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of  this  point,  quotes  the  words  of  Geddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Aberdeen  University,  who  maintains  that 
Gaelic  is  as  good  a  medinm  as  Sanskrit  for  the  philolo- 
gist :  "  And  why  should  Gaelic  have  been  overlooked  ? 
Because  till  a  very  recent  period  scholars  have  uniformly 
and  systematically  neglected  in  a  culpable,  short-sighted 
manner  the  Keltic  speech.     The  blame  of  this  must  be 
shared  by  the  Highlanders — say  Irishmen,  instead — who 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  done  very  little  to  render 
their  tongue  philologically  appreciated.   Professor  Blackie 
is  indignant  with  Highlanders  themselves  for  the  neglect 
of  their  own  tongue.     He  complains  that  they  have  no 
Gaelic  newppapers  ;  no  Gaelic  sign  boards  on  their  shops." 
Neither  have  the  Irish  people. 

Men  of  all  nationalities  are  making  philology  the 
object  of  their  study.  And  when  scholars  of  every  other 
nationality  in  Europe  makes  philology  a  study,  and  that 
through  the  medium  of  Irish-Gaelic,  it  ill  becomes  Irish- 
men to  neglect  so  useful  a  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  is  useful  to  the  worldly  scientist  and  to  the  learned 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  early  ages  of  Ireland's  history  her 
clerical  sons  won  first  honors  in  every  place  of  learning 
throughout  Europe — from  Asia-Minor  to  Spain,  and  from 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Greece.  It  would  ill  become 
noble  successors  of  a  noble  race  to  neglect  a  study  which 
at  present  is  much  needed,  not  alone  by  ecclesiastics,  but 
by  Christians  of  all  classes,  to  combat  infidelity  and  to 
show  plainly  and  readily  the  beauty,  clearness,  and 
strength  of  the  arguments  that  tend  to  support  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Persons  professing  infidel  views,  who  follow  the  teach- 
ing of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  reviving  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  the  untenable  theories  of 
Democritus,  who  profess  to  think  that  matter  came  into 
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being  without  a  cause;  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
is  the  result  of  atomic  confusion,  free  from  all  intelligent 
control ;  that  there  is  no  spiritual  power  except  the  h  igher 
forces  of  material  development ;  no  soul,  no  free  will,  no 
hereafter,  no  God,  are  to  be  met  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  saloon  and  railway  carriage,  on  board  a  steamer,  at 
lecture-halls,  and  private  meetings.  They  are  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  put  forward  their  views,  for  they  have 
devoted  years  of  study  to  tha  subject  of  their  belief,  or 
rather  absence  of  all  belief. 

Irish  clergymen,  constituted  masters  in  the  schools  of 
knowledge,  ought  to  be  skilled  in  the  inductive  sciences  ; 
and  therefore,  in  philology,  palaeontology,  in  ethnology, 
too,  as  well  as  in  geology,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shew 
clearly  that  the  views  of  the  disciples  of  the  modem 
Leucippus  and  Democritas  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
and  in  the' laws  of  nature;  and  that  at  best  the  light 
streaming  from  such  sciences  is  grossly  overrated,  or  as 
far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  truth  that,  like  artificial 
light  mingling  with  the  sun's  effulgence,  it  harmonises 
with  othei-  well-known  truths. 

The  literary  and  scientific  worth  of  new  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  the  inductive  sciences  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  in  Ireland  have  the 
reputatiun  and  position  of  learned  men.  Take  an 
instauce — Greek  Mythology.  Even  in  this  plainly  wild 
and  at  first  sight  incoherent  system,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
late  Premier  of  the  British  Parliament,  shows  in  his 
learned  work,  Ilonur  and  the  Homeric  Acjc,  that  it  presents 
under  "  corrupted  forms  the  old  1  lieistic  and  Messianic 
traditions ;  that  by  a  primitive  tradition,  if  not  by  a 
direct  command,  it  upheld  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  ;  that 
its  course  was  from  light  to  darkness,  from  purity  to  un- 
cleanliness,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance."     The  starting 
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point,  however,  of  this  varied  and  corrupt  mythology  was 
"  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinite  in  power  and  intelligence, 
perfectly  good  by  an  unchangeable  internal  determina- 
tion of  character,  and  not  by  the  constraint  of  an  external 
law."  The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  existence  roused  the 
desire  to  know  where  He  dwelt,  and  as  Cox  observes,  in 
the  mighty  agencies  and  sublime  objects  of  creation,  in 
which  they  fancied  that  they  saw  Him,  Mr.  Gladstone 
discerns  the  germs  of  that  nature- worship  which  was  in- 
gi^afted  on  the  true  religion  originally  imparted  to  man- 
kind. This  religion  involved  the  Unity  and  Supremacy 
of  a  Godhead  ;  with  this  Unity  of  essence,  a  trinity  of 
personal  existence;  a  liedeemer  invested  ^^iuh  humanity, 
who  as  God-man  should  finally  establish  his  kingdom ; 
a  Wisdom — the  holy  Spirit — personal,  eternal,  divine. 
With  this  view  was  joined  the  revelation  of  the  Evil 
One,  as  the  tempter  of  men  and  the  leader  of  rebeUious 
angels,  who  had  for  disobedience  been  hurled  from  their 
thrones  in  heaven." 

As  a  writer  so  ably  wielding  his  pen  against  infidel 
theories,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  good  work ;  as  a  scholar 
he  has  with  a  strong  array  of  proofs  in  favor  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  met  the  infidel- 
writers  of  the  day,  in  the  very  fighting-ground  which 
they  had  themselves  selected.  So  far  he  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Honest  home  scholars  should  be  prepared  to 
act  a  similar  part. 

All  the  fairy  legends  told  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
to  this  very  hour  is  traceable  to  a  similar  source.  The 
early  pagan  progenitors  of  the  Irish  race  had,  like  the 
Hellenes  before  Homer's  time  and  Hesiod's,  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  then  in  their  blindness 
they  ascribed  to  Nature  and  to  great  men  the  attributes 
which  belonged  to  God.     The  sun  represented  the  bright- 
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neeii  and  gloiy,  and  tbti  light  material  and  intelleciual  ^ 
the  invisible  God  ;  nnd  beoce  tbey  worabippcd  the  ai 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  eternal  Light,  wliicb  is  i 
life  of  nil  things  that  are.  This  subject  shall  be  fnll;^ 
diecDSBcd  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  work.  The  Irid 
people,  like  the  Greeks,  had  their  heroes — Fergus,  Ois: 
and  r'ionn ;  and  heroines  lite  MaiJIj  (JIauv),  Mand  ( 
Mah,  whom  they  venerated  during  life,  and  placed  vrht 
dead  amongst  the  Immortals  in  the  land  of  ] 
youth. 

The  "  Caiails,  "  "  Done,  "  raths,  or  forts,  became  1 
fhe  simple  people  the  abode  of  these  nnseen  demigodi 
All  ibis  strange  fairy  mythology  is  qnile  familiar  t 
ecery  peasant  in  Cotinacht. 

The  same  causes  that  gave  rise  to  these  fairy  &Bci6|| 
continue  still  to  keep  the  delusion  amongst  the  Qned«| 
cated,  or  amongst  those  who  are  only  partially  educate 
First,  everyoue  naturally  believes,  even  Pagans  have  a 
-ways  held  to  it,  that  there  is  a  siipornataral  state  i 
which  beings  of  Buperior  power,  knowledge,  and  happi^ 
nesB  dwell ;    eecondly,  that  the  children  of  men  if  the^l 
merit  it  are  destined  for  that  state.     The 
dwells  on  these  thoughts  ao  natural  and  so  common  to  all  1 
mankind,  and,  as  philosophy  teaches,  man's  mind  cannot 
form  a  thought  without,  at  the  same  time,  clothing  it  with 
a  fai^cied  objectivity  ;  therefore  the  iiv^ing  peasant  race 
naturally  people  the  abode  with  blessed  creatures  of  their 
own  fancy,  and  call  Ihera  fairies  ;  they  call  the  laud  in 
which    these  good  people  dwell    "the  land  of  youth." 
Ural  traditions  tell  each  succeeding    generation    that   a 
strange  race,  the  Danaan,  lived  in  the  caisels  ;  and  others, 
the  I'irbolgs,  iu  tlie  ratlis  ;   hence,  from  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  hislory,  they  assign  those  abodes  to   the 
fairy  licruES.     If  any  bold  peasant  opens  a  "  fort "  or 
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rath,  the  mesmeric  efEect  of  the  confined  air  of  the  cavo 
is  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  and  in  this  way  tho 
poetic  folly  is  perpetuated. 

There  is  another  class  of  writers  and  thinkers  whom 
Irish  scholars  should  combat, — those  who  maintain  that 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  children  of  the  Gael  were 
Guthites,  that  is,  descendants  of  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of 
Cham  or  Ham ;  neither  were  they  Phenicians  or  Cartha- 
genians. 

The  primary  result  of  the  study  of  the  language  of 
ancient  Ireland  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  philology,  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  the  conviction,  that  the  first  immi- 
grants who  made  Eire  their  home  had  come  from  the 
East ;    and  that  the   language  which  they  spoke    was 
Aryan,   identical  at  that  early  period  with  the  tongue 
known  and  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  Persia,  and  eastward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.     A  knowledge  of  this  lost 
language  has  been  obtained  by  the  labours  of  men  of 
science,  much  in  the  same  way,  as  one  could  form  a  new 
Latin  speech  from  the  six  living  romance  dialects,  if  it 
were  possible  that  Latin,  like  Cornish,  or  the  Etruscan 
or  the  Aryan,  had  died  out.     The  newly  efformated  Latin 
tongue  would,  like  a  broken  vase  remoulded,  be  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  original  defunct  Latin  languao-e. 
In  this  way,  the  lost  primitive  Aryan  tongue  has  been  re- 
constructed, a  grammar  written,  a  dictionary  compiled. 
This  revived  language  could  well  be  styled  Japhetic,  or, 
the  tongue  spoken  by  the  descendants  ol  Japhet,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Semitic  spoken  by  the   children  of 
Sem,  and  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Hebrew,   Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  old  Pheni- 
cian  ;  while  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  is  the  parent  tongue 
of  Sanskrit,  Keltic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic — nigh 
every  diaject  in  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
descendants  of  Japhet  took  up  their  abode. 
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Aryan.  What  doca  it  mean  ?  The  language  ;  the  race. 
Higb  valueoEIriali-Gaclic.  TLe  Four  Masters.  Brothsr 
Michael  O'Cleary.  What  the  brave  friar  did  without 
Iielp.  The  Civil  War,  Writers  in  the  present  age 
mast  know  the  eoicnccs,  Qiid  possess  aesthetic  and 
logfical  skill.  DiuooYoHes  ;  (IJ  Language  ;  (2)  The 
Brehon  Law  ;  (ii)  the  Cities  of  the  Dojd.  A  parallel. 
The  Cities  of  the  Dead  in  Ktruria  tell  the  tale  of 
Ktruria'a  civihsation.  The  Language  and  the  Laws 
of  Eire  are  an  undyiug  proof  of  Ireland's  ancient  Booial 
titate.  MonaetericB  of  Donegal  and  Ros-Errily.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  at  antiquities  it  in  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  lacgnage.  Hence,  Irish-Gnelic,  as 
it  ill  at  present  spoken  and  written,  must  be  studied. 
The  position  of  the  language  from  1650  to  1874. 
Irish  then  the  only  tongue;  now  it  is  nigh  gone, 
t'aoses  of  its  decay. 

Why  call  tbc  language  and  the  race  Aryan  F — what 
(iocs  it  mean  ?  The  answer  will  be  given  the  reader  in 
ihc  words  of  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M  A.,  in  the  preface 
lo  the  Mylhu'o:jij  of  ike  Aryan  Nidions,  Vol.  I. ;  Lundon, 
Jjitngtaans,  Qretn  and  Co.,  1870 :  ''  I  have  retained  the 
word  Aryan,  which  ia  a  name  for  the  ti  .Lus  or  races  akin 
to  Greeks  aud  Teutons  in  Europe  and  lu  Aijia. 

'•  Objections  have  been  lately  urged  ruainnt  its  iiae  on 
(he  ground,  that  only  Hindoos  und  IVi'siaus  sjukc  oE 
(liemselves  aa  Aryans.  And  the  tracing  of  this  name  to 
Ireland  Mr.  I'uile  regards  as  very  unceitain.  To  him  the 
wijiil  aj'p.ars  te  mean,  net  '  ])luughmiiii,'  but  jilting, 
ii^n-.Aw,  uJI:.     Jf  it    is  so,   Ihe  title  Uwmti;  (lie  luorc. 
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snitable  as  a  designation  for  the  peoples  who  certainly 
have  never  called  themselves  Indo-Germanic.'* 

Pictet  shows  plainly  the  word  means  highy  illustrious^ 
noble,  of  the  highest  rank^  yrimliive.  He  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  explanation  of  the  word ;  and  in  his  wake 

follow  Max  MuUer  and  most  English  writers. 

"  Arya  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  in  the  later  Sanskrit, 
it  means  nohle^  of  a  good  family.  Max  Muller  devotes 
fifteen  pages  (vol.  i.,  p,  275,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
JLcmgTmges)  to  the  explanation  of  the  term.  "  I  can  only 
state,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ethnological  signification  of 
Aryan  seems  to  be  one  who  ploughs  or  tills,  and  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  root  arare,  (root,  Irish  "  ar," 
ploughing.)  Airy  a,  in  Zend,  means  vcntrahle,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  people." — p.  277.  Again, 
that  "  Aryan  was  a  title  of  honour  in  the  Persian  empire, 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius." 

Max  Muller  closes  the  dissertation  with  the  following 
judicious  remarks : 

"  As  comparative  philology  has  thus  traced  the  ancient 
name  of  Aryan  from  India  to  Europe,  as  the  original 
title  assumed  by  the  Aryans  before  they  left  thoir 
common  home,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  technical  term  for  the  family  of  languages 
which  was  formerly  designated  as  Indo-Germanic,  Indo- 
European,  Caucasian,  or  Japhetic." — Lecture  vi. 

The  scholars  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  of  America, 
have,  in  German,  French,  and  English,  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  adopted  the  term. 

Who  were  the  Aryans  ?  Pictet  and  Max  Muller 
answer  the  question  : 

''  It  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  language,  that 
before  their  separation,  the  Aryans  led  the  life  of  agri- 
cultural noma  Is — a  life  rir.ch  as  Tacitus  derfcribed  tli.ii  /J 


the  Germans.  They  knew  tho  arta  o£  plonghing, 
making  roads,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  and  Bewig 
of  dying  and  painting,  of  ercctiug  houses ;  they  i 
coasted  at  leant  as  fur  au  ono  hundred.  They  had  dot 
ticated  the  moat  important  animals — the  cow,  the  hw 
the  sheep,  the  dog.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  mci 
nsefnl  metals.  They  had  recognised  tho  bonda  of  bloo^ 
and  laws  of  marriage ;  they  followed  their  leader  and 
kings;  and  tLo  distinction  between  right  and  wi'img  was 
iixed  by  cuBtoms  and  laws.  They  adored  a  God  and 
invoked  him  under  various  names."  Ail  this  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  language.  It  is  proved  further  that 
they  were  a  powerful,  an  intellectual  raco,  their  langnago 
wouderfol  in  its  fecundity  and  plastic  potency.  Their 
descendants  camo  from  their  country  to  Europe,  by  two 
roads — ■'  one  through  Chorasan  to  the  north,  through 
Eussia,  and  thence  to  the  shores  o£  the  Black  Sea,  and 
through  Thrace  ;  another  from  Armenia,  across  the  Caii- 
casna,  or  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Northern  Greece,  and 
along  the  Panube  to  Germany."  The  first  branch  who 
came  to  Europe  were  Kelts.  Those  who  come  by  tho 
south- western  route  settled  in  Greece,  Thossaly,  Pannouia, 
Etruria,  Tyj-ol,  Helvetia,  Spain,  Gallia,  fiibernia.  Those 
who  came  by  tho  northern  course  were  also  Kelta.  To 
this  hour  ethnology  points  to  two  distinct  races. 

HIUH  VAtlTB  OP  lalSH-OAfiLIC. 

a  branch  of  philology,  prove 
cords,  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Keltic  race  in' Ireland  i' 

This  qaeation  is  answered  by  an  illustration. 
One  well  ascertained  fact,  the  expression  of  a  physical 
law,  teila  tho  sons  of  science  a  great  deal  more  than  could 
be  written  in  a  hEndn.'d  page^i.     Tha  fulling  of  the  apple 


How  does  Irish-Gaelic, 
more  clearly  than  1 
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read,  while  touching  the  earth,  a  great  lesson  to  Newton. 
The  oscillation  of  a  slight  steel  magnet  opened  up  a 
world  of  latent  knowledge  to  Oersted.  Cause  and  effect 
are  correlative;  every  great  effect  must  have  had  a  cause, 
and  that  must  be  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
results.  Scholars  analyze  the  linquistic  facts  of  philology 
and  trace  them  to  an  efficient  cause,  as  Paley  traces  the 
workings  of  the  "human  eye,"  on  principles  laid  down  by 
the  intellect  of  the  schools — Aristotle.  The  whole  pano- 
rama of  the  past  rises  up  before  the  vision  with  an 
apparent  objective  reality  not  unlike  the  sight  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  beheld 
"  the  heavens  opened  and  a  great  linen  sheet  let  down  by 
the  four  corners  from  heaven  to  earth — wherein  were  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the 
earth,  and  the  birds  of  the  air.'*  Even  so,  the  human 
mind  builds  anew  a  past  age,  from  its  reflex  seen  in 
history,  or  from  its  impress  stamped  on  a  language. 

Further  still,  it  is  well  known  that  not  alone  have  new 
powerful  and  practical  sciences  been  brought,  within  the 
past  half  century,  to  the  aid  of  man,  but  there  have  been 
discoveries  made  of  buried  cities,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  living,  and  of  citiea  properly  called  "of  the  dead;" 
specimens  of  art  and  of  science;  ornamented  works  in 
bronze,  in  iron,  and  gold,  in  metals  of  all  kinrls,  and  in 
glass,  have  been  found  in  profusion  ;  secret  writings  and 
hierographical  paintings  have  been  brought  to  light;  and 
most  fortunate  discovery  of  all,  the  aut  of  deciphering  and 
ci  correctly  reading  and  understanding  these  antique 
specimens  of  ideography  has,  after  much  labor  and  per- 
severing skill,  been  attained. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — 1632,  and  earlier — 
Brother  Michael  and  his  associates,  the  masters  Conary 
O'Clery,  Peregrine  O'Clery,  and  Fearfassa  O'Mulconry 
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tiad  not  the  aiTvantagcs  oi  mnii^i-u  Bciorioc,  or  the  aid 
which  large  libraries  and  new  publiaheJ  records  snpp( 
those  wiio  dwell  in  Dublin,  EdiuSargh,  or  London. 

Tliie  intrepid  leader  of  tiiat  Liatoric  band,  the  j 
Friar,  Michael  O'Olery,  had,  with  iofinito  labor  for  t 
space  of  eleven  years,  gathered  together  from  tlie  Tnrioi^ 
libraries  of  Sarope,  and  from  the  four  Bhoros  of  Eire, ) 
splendid  collection  of  Irish  and  Latin  M.SS.,  : 
these,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow- laborers,  auf^rted  by  tj 
hoHpitality  of  the  Friars  and  suatained  by  the  patronac 
of  Farrell  O'Guja,  Lord  of  Moy  O'Gara  and  Chief  c 
Cooiavin,  who  gave  the  rewards  of  their  labors  to  th^ 
four  chroniclers,  had  "  transcribed,  collated,  and  ooia 
compiled,"  in  huts  or  cottages  near  the  famous  monasten 
of  Donegal,  then  for  thirty  years  in  raina.  The  Anru 
ot'thc  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  t 
year  1616. 

Under  difficulties  which  might  have  deterred  othera 
lesa  earnest   and   devoted   to  tlic  fatnre  fame  of  their] 
jiative  land,  these  simple  men,  with  a  zeal  like  that  whicl 
animated  the  prophets  of  old,  devoted  theniaelves  o. 
eve  of  the  long  night  of  war   and  bloodshed  throagi(] 
which  Eire  was  abont  to  pass,  to  the  bei-culeao  taak  a 
recording  everything  woithy  of  noto   in  the  n 
pilation,  Tlie  Annah  of  tlie  Kiiydom.  vf  Ireland,  thi« 
preserving  es  in  a  sacred  shrine,  the  glory  of  the  past,  that 
in  the  morning  of  peace  and  prosperity  its  golden  beanu,.  I 
like  the  sacred  £1%  of  the  Holy  Temple,  might  serve  onoSLi 
a^iin  to  enligliten  and  gladden  tlie  sous  of  InisfaiL 

The  fierce  tornado  of  civil  war  swept,  nine  years  lator-J 
over  Ireland  and  destroyed  the  possessions,  crushed  th^lfl 
rights  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  ancient  sons  of  the-  f 
{.'lanna  Gaol.  The  cloud  of  which  O'Clery  spoke  whaa  ] 
writing  to  the  liord  uf  Moy  U'Uam  burat  like  a  cataract  ] 
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and  drowned  the  nation  in  its  destructive  waters.  This 
sad  state  of  things  did  not  end  with  the  sad  death  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  in  1659  with  the  fatal  end  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  baneful  effects  of  civil  war  and  religious  strife  in 
Ireland  were  felt  even  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles 
and  the  Second  James. 

At  the  present  time,  any  "  master"  of  archaeology,  or 
any  truthful  Irish  annalist,  must  bring  to  bear  on  the 
past;  not  only  a  knowledge  of  a  few  languages — Latin, 
Greek,  Irish,  French,  or  Spanish — but  he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  sciences ;  he  must  be  so  skilled  as  to  form  a 
correct  logical  and  eesthetical  view  from  the  data  pre- 
sented regarding  the  varied  important  subjects^  which 
arise  in  discussing  the  truth  of  Ireland's  ancient  annals. 

When  Lord  O'Grara  patronized  the  Four  Masters,  Irish 
scholars  knew  nothing  of,  and  could  know  nothing  of 
(1)  philological  developments  of  languages,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish-Gaelic ;  (2)  the  Brehon  Law  was  then 
known,  but  its  publication  is  an  event  of  the  past  ten 
years ;  (3)  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  the  literary 
world  and  the  sons  of  science  and  of  art  have  been 
amazed  at  the  grand  and  valuable  discoveries  of  whole 
"  cities  of  the  dead"  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Papal  States, 
the  buried  glory  of  a  lost  dynasty  or  autonomy  in  ancient 
Etruria.     And  first  a  word  regarding  the  buried  cities. 

Cities  of  tombs  have  been  discovered  at  Vulci,  at  Nor- 
ohia,  at  Castel  d'Asso,  at  Bomazo,  Faleria,  Bieda,  Sutri, 
Orte,  and  at  Savona — places  of  little  note  in  modern 
Italy ;  but  occupying  the  sites  of  cities  which  held  a 
high  rank  in  the  history  of  Etruria.  The  tombs  of  Vulci 
which  have  furnished  the  prince  of  Canino  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  very  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  and  have  enriched  many  of  the  museums  of 
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EnrojM!,  were  unknown  nntil  1825,  and  even  then  « 
diBcovered  by  chance.     The  tombs  of  Horchia  and  Caa 
d'Aeeo,  nhicb  are  remarkable  for  their  beantifnl  scalp 
tured  fagados,  were  brought  to  light,  only  in  1835  ;  thos 
at  Bomarzo  and  at  Orte  in  1837.     The  cometerieB  snd'l 
torcn  of  the  dead    at  Bavona  became  known  in  1843i 
and  even  to  the  preeent  time  diBCOveries  of  importanfc] 
Etrurian  remains    are    being  bronght  to    light,- 
teries  containing  innumerable  tombs. 

What  is  the  character  of  tliese  cemeteries  ?     They  a 
simply  ondergToand  cities.      They  are  laid  out  in 
and  squares  ;  tbo  fagades  of  the  tomba  occupy  the  plw 
ivhieh  the  houses  in  the  city  of  the  living  would  havt 
hold. 

Every  Necropolis  in  TcBCany  LaB  ita  own  special  stylaj^B 
but  each  tomb  has  its  portico,  and  pediment,  and  hoQS&-f 
like  roof  ;  and  the  whole  internal  arrangcuient  recaUe  tot  g 
mind  the  habitations  of  the  living.  The  houses  of  tha  I 
dead  are  elegantly  built,  and  decorated  with  much  cost.  J 
and  skill ;  the  vaees  and  furniture  ore  rich  and  elegant. 

What  lesson  do  these  cemeteriea  and  their  treasures  o£| 
art  read  P 

First,  it  is  plain,  altbongb  not  a  word  of  their  bistory  I 
is  recorded,  that  a  powerful  people  had  lived  in  Etruria  | 
some  ten  hundred  years  before  the  period  that  Eome  waa  % 
first   founded  ;    that    the  people  had  been   immensely  I 
■wealthy,  wonderfully  intelligent,  skilled  in  the  knowledge  J 
of  building  to  a  degree  that  has  not  since  been  equalled.  % 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  had  they  magni- 
ficent palaces  for  themselves,  while  living,  hut  for  tbeip 
dead  also.     That  they  possessed  wonderfid  knowledge  in. 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  glass-making,  enamelling, 
dyeing,  of  working  in  brass,  and  in  silver,  and  gold,  and 
iron;  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  read- 
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ing ;  tliat  they  had  schools  not  only  for  boys,  but  for 
girls,  as  is  seen  by  representations  on  the  rich  vases — 
maidens  with  scrolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands,  like 
those  made  use  of  by  children  at  schools ;  that  woman  was 
held  in  respect ;  that  their  social  manners  and  habits 
were  superior  to  those  of  Rome  in  after  times ;  that  they 
had  a  government,  partly  republican  and  partly  kingly. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  gleaned  from  the  disentombed 
remains  of  art  from  the  Etrurian  cemeteries. 

In  like  manner,  the  ancient  lawp  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Ireland  tell  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land had  'a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  of  the 
laws  of  social  life ;  that  woman  was  held  in  respect,  and 
marriage  declared  honorable;  that  they  had  a  govern- 
ment, partly  monarchical  and  partly  republican. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities,  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  the  language  of  Ireland. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
ancient  language  is  to  commence  to  study  the  modem. 
The  phonesis  at  present  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  past. 
The  orthography  is  improved. 

IBISH  MONASTEBIHS GAELIC  NUBSEEIES. 

Monasteries  were  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  the 
middle  ages,  up  to  the  rise,  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
in  the  fourteenth,  of  University  education.  It  was  at 
Monte  Casino  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  massive  temple  of  learning,  of  which  he  became 
the  living  exponent  and  the  ornament,  and  in  his  8nmm%, 
a  miracle  of  knowledge  during  all  coming  time.  The 
Irish  monasteries  were  the  centres  of  Irish-Gaelic  lore 
and  learning.  The  Franciscan  monastery  at  Donegal 
has  been  already  put  before  the  notice  of  the  learned 
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nadci'.      When  aiid  by  whom  was  that  monaatey  i 
the  head  of  tho  lovely  bay  of  Donegal  founded  ? 

"  III  tbe  yoiLr  1474,  whan  the  Franoiscuna  were  holdinff 
provincial  ehaptei-  in  the  monastery  of  Boss-Triall," 
thu  author  of  -Rise  and  Fail  of  the  Frafidsoan  MonaelBrie»M 
Edited  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  M.R.t.A.,  "  Nnata 
O'Connor,  daughter  of  O'Connor  Faly,  wife  of  Hugh  i 
O'Donnell,  camo,  aceomjianied  by  a  brilliant  following  o 
noble  ladies  and  a  company  of  kerne  and  gallowglass,  t 
present  an  humble  memorial  to  the  aauembled  fath 
When  the  latter  had  duly  conaidrred  the  prayer  of  t 
Lady  Nuala'a  memorial,  they  deputed  the  provincial  i 
inform  her  that  they  could  not  comply  with  her  KUK 
at  that  moment,  bnt  that  at  soma  future  time  thq 
would  cheerfully  send  a  colony  of  Pranciacana  t 
principality  of  Tirconncll.  '  Wliat !'  replied  the  prince 
sorely  pained  by  the  refusal,  'I  have  jonnioyed  a  h 
loiles  to  attaiu  the  object  that  ha^  long  been  deareet  i 
my  heart,  and  will  yon  ventore  to  deny  my  prayer  ? 
yon  do,  beware  of  God's  wrath ;  for  I  will  appeal  to 
throne,  and  charge  yon  with  the  loas  of  all  the  soul 
which  your  reluctance  may  cause  to  periab  in  the  territoryl 
of  Tirconnell !'  " 

She  sncceodod.  She  returned  to  Tir-Hngh,  foliowedS 
by  a  goodly  number  of  Frauciscana.  I'he  site  waa  aelectedi^ 
The  monastery  soon  raised  its  architectural  form  over  t] 
waters  at  Donegal  hay. 

The  parent  honso,  Koa-Errily,  in  the  county  of  Galwa;^ 
is  described  by  Sir  William    E.  Wilde  in  hia  able  a 
eradt  J  treatise  on  "  Lough  Ooprib." 

"  Looking  north-eaBtward  from  Killurea  church  into* 
the  fertile  valley  through  which  Owondaffi  flows,  the  e; 
rests  ou  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Ros-Mrrily.     Upon  1 
slight  elevation  on  the  Oalway  bank   of  the  river, 
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rounded  by  fat  pasture  lands  and  approached  by  a  long 
avenue,  or  causeway,  on  the  south,  stand  the  extensive 
ruins  of  this  Franciscan  convent  and  church,  and  which 
are  thus  referred  to  by  the  Donegal  Annalists :  *  A.D. 
1351,  the  Monastery  of  Ros-OirBealaig  (afterwards  called 
Eos-Errily),  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  was  erected  for 
Franciscans.'  " 

Oliver  J.  Burke,  A.B.,  T.O.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  in  a 
small  volume  on  the  Abbby  of  Boss,  writes  regarding  its 
origin.  In  a.d.  1351,  the  Monastry  of  Boss  was  founded. 
"  The  great  Fraciscan  chronicler,  Luke  Wadding,  states 
that  it  was  in  this  year  the  Monastery  of  Ross  was  built-* 
He  describes  it  as  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  water,  and  that  it  was  approachable  only  by  one 
path  paved  with  heavy  stones.  This  account  by  Wad- 
ding agrees  with  that  given  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  year  1351,  and  also  with  the  Lou  vain 
manuscript.  In  the  year  1470  the  monastery  of  Ross 
adopted  the  rigid  rules  of  the  strict  observance." 

The  name  is  formed  from  the  Gaelic  "  Ros,"  a  penin- 
sula ;  "  oir,"  eastern,  elevated ;  and  "  bealac,*'  a  way. 

MODEBN  IBISH  GAELIC. 

When  the  mother- Abbey,  Roserrily,  and  its  far-famed 
daughter,  the  Abbey  of  Donegal,  had  flourished  ;  when 
that  humble,  self-sacrificing  lay  brother,  Michael  O'Cleiy, 
with  the  able,  erudite  men  who  laboured  during  the 
darkest  hour  of  Ireland's  night  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
had  been  for  years  collecting  authentic  materials  from 
which  the  grandest  monument  of  Ireland's  historic  genius 
was  to  be  erected ;  when  an  Englishman,  William  Bedell, 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  was  emulating  the  zeal  of 
O'Clery  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  Irish  language  patron- 
ised by  the  crown;  when  O'Neill  had  ruled  in  Tyrone 
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and  O'Donnell  in  Tirconnell  ;  when  James  the  ] 

tho   Stuart   dynasty  had    succeeded  to   tLe    throne  i 

the  Tudor  lino  of  sovereigns,  and  long  anterior  to  i' 

period,  the  Irish-Keltic  tongue  was  the  only  on' 

in  all  its  purity  thronghout  tho  length  and  breadth  t! 

Ireland,  even  within  the  territory  known  us  the  Englif 

pale. 

The   student  of  Irish  history  is  assured    by   '. 
that  within  the  English  Pale  the  Irish  language  had  b 
in  the  sixteenth  century  "  predominant ;"  and  it  ia  a  ■ 
known  fact  that  in  those  portions  of  Irish  territory  w 
intersected  some  of  the  English  sottlomenta,  no  other  h 
gnage  had  been  ever  thought  of.     The  real  truth  is,  t 
at  that  time  the  Irish  had  been  a  highly  cultivated  litf^ 
ary  language  ;  while  at  the  same  period  the  English  li 
been  only  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Irish  tongae  was  tl 
only  speech  in  nse  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tl 
land.  In  every  county,  cantred,  or  "  cluan"  where  a 
Kelt  had  made  for  himself  a  home,  there  the  Irish  It 
gnage  wad  spoken  ;  Latin,  if  you  will,  and  Norm 
French,  were  heai'd  amongst  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  e 
the  Jiterary  men  of  the  period. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  trial  and  tribi 
lation  for  Irishmen,  like  the  period  of  tho  captivity  i 
days  of  old  for  the  Hebrew  race.  Language  like  love  o 
country,  or  the  religious  love  of  a  nation  for  the  faith  o 
their  fathers,  has  its  exponents  and  representatives, 
amongst  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Chief  c 
the  Four  Masters,  163:3,  with  his  faithful  co-labonre 
rise  up  before  the  vision  of  the  student  who  investigat 
the  subject  of  the  language  and  history  of  that  eventfn 
time.  What  beacon-lighta  in  the  darkness  arc  t( 
peet-tosEed  ship,  enabling  those  on   board  to  ^ 
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angry  sea  and  the  foaming  billows,  and  to  note  at  the 
time  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  men  like 
O'Clery  and  the  Four  Masters — men  like  Bedell  and 
Ussher — are  in  the  ship  which  steered  through  the 
stormy  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carrying  on 
board  the  language  of  the  Irish  race.  Eosserily,  Donegal, 
Armagh,  and  the  Irish  Monasteries  are  the  luminous 
spots  which  shed  rays  of  lurid  lustre  over  the  vessel  of 
literary  Keltic  Ireland. 

From  the  year  1G49  to  1749  a  century  rolled  by  and 
no  change  took  place  in  the  language  of  the  Irish  people. 
Up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  ninteenth  century, 
the  peasant  population  spoke  their  native  tongue  with  the 
same  sweetness  and  grammatical  excellence  with  which 
it  was  spoken  in  1631,  when  the  Four  Masters  penned 
the  annals  of  Ireland.  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  lan- 
guage is  fading  fast.  The  "  coarse  hodach  almost 
alone,"  says  the  writer  in  the  DuUin  Review,  "  retains  it 
as  the  language  of  common  life,  and  he  insensibly  min- 
gles the  destroying  dialect  with  it." 

And  in  reference  to  the  sorrowful  yet  beautiful  poem 
by  Father  Michael  Mullens,  Clonfert,  the  writer  in  the 
Beview  remarks  :  "  And  this  mourner,  too,  must  wail  his 
plaint  in  Saxon  words  an(>  Saxon  idiom,  lest  his  lamen- 
tation should  fall  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  Ireland. 

It  is  fading  I  it  is  fading  1  like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees. 

It  is  dying  I  it  is  dying  I  like  the  western  ocean  breeze. 

It  is  fastly  disappearing,  as  footsteps  on  the  shore. 

Where  the  Barrow  and  the  Erne,  and  Lough  Swilly's  water  roar ; 

Where  the  parting  sunbeam  kisses  the  Corrib  in  the  west. 

And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the  Shannon  to  its  breast. 

The  language  of  Old  Eire,  of  her  history  and  name, 

Of  her  monarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  and  her  fame ; 

The  sacred  shrine  where  rested  through  her  sunshine  and  her  gloom. 

The  spirit  of  her  martyrs  as  their  bodies  in  the  tomb  I 

The  time -wrought  shell,  where  murmured  through  centuries  of  wrong. 

The  secret  voice  of  freedom  in  annal  and  in  song, 

Is  sui'ely  fastly  sinking  into  silent  death  at  last. 

To  livu  but  in  the  memories  and  relics  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  in. 

What  aeb  the  Causes  or  thib  Decay  ? 
Anglo-Hbnnan  InvaBion.  No  books  printed  in  Iriah] 
Prohibition  of  the  Irish  Language  by  statnto  i 
Edward  III,  Prohibition  by  statute  under  Henry  VD 
Penal  Enactments  against  Catholics.  Yib  Victja  : 
Irish  Language  the  Language  of  the  Conquered,  Thfl^ 
hostile  spirit  engendered  by  those  enactments.  Use 
of  scores.  Social  inferioi-ity.  Total  excluaion  of  the 
Irish  Language  from  National  Schools.  Negloot  of 
Irish  in  family  circles.  Phonetic  aitsgonism,  oppo- 
sition in  the  sonnds  of  Vowels  aa  pronounced  in  Irish 
and  Bnglisb.  Passive  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  here- 
ditary fosterers  of  the  Irish  Language.  Much  could 
be  done  by  Maynooth  College.  Want  of  enconri^e- 
nient  on  the  part  of  Government.  What  Trinity  Col- 
lege did  not  do  for  Irish  Gaelic.  What  the  Catholio 
University  conld  do.  Absence  of  Homo  Legislation. 
Professor  Biackie.  Natnral  desire  to  excel.  Anecdotes. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty's  views. 

Thb  causes  are  manifold.  In  the  moral  world  as  well 
as  in  the  physical,  one  cause  seldom  acta  alone.  It  works 
in  concert  with  many  others  which  tend  all  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  great  and  general  effect.  In  order,  for 
instance,  that  the  crorrs  in  harvest  time  may  ripen  and 
"  be  gathered  into  thi  .am,"  what  a  variety  of  causes, 
general,  special,  and  ir.jiyidaal,  must  conspire  to  bring 
about  the  effect  ?  It  'S  ueceosury  that  the  ground  be 
well  prepared  for  the  ict-'eption  of  the  seed.  This  process 
alone  claims  the  attention  and  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man. Any  serious  neglect  will  prove  a  source  of  failure 
in  the  growth  and  developmen  t  of  the  coming  crop.  The 
ofied  sown  ninat  be  good  in  its  bind ;  and  caro  and  labk 
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must  be  expended  in  committing  the  seed  to  the  soil. 
God's  blessing  must  accompany  all  this  attention  and 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  for,  though  man  may  sow  the 
seed,  it  is  God  alone  who  is  to  bestow  a  plentiful  increase. 
Hence,  the  sun  must  bestow  its  fostering  warmth  on  the 
sown  grain  ;  the  rains  must  necessarily  fall ;  the  air  con- 
tribute, even  as  it  sustains  animal  life,  its  share  of  gaseous 
nutritive  support ;  the  earth  must,  like  a  nursing  mother, 
feed  the  young  roots  which,  with  so  many  sucking 
mouths,  drink  in  that  which  supports  the  growing  plant. 
The  summer  weather  must  be  favourable,  nay,  propitious 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  ear,  and  warm  ripening 
breezes  must  come  to  crown  all  the  forgone  labors.  Man, 
too,  must  all  this  time  not  neglect  that  special  line  of 
duty  which  the  growing  cr«)ps  require  at  his  hands.  In 
the  moral  world  philosophers  have  put  the  question,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  the  uprooting 
of  religion  throughout  Catholic  France.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  his  history  of  Europe,  gives 
the  answer ;  and  he  shows  that  the  general  destruction  of 
political  power — which  is  in  fact  the  exponent  at  once 
and  preserver  of  social  order,  and  the  final  banishing  of 
every  form  of  religion  from  the  State,  did  not  spring 
from  any  single  cause,  but  that  a  number  of  concurrent 
causes,  remote  and  proximate,  general  and  special,  had 
combined  to  produce  that  terrible  upheaving  of  French 
society  against  the  social  and  moral  order  of  Cliristendom. 

In  the  same  way  the  decay  or  destruction  of  a  language, 
like  that  spoken  by  the  Irish  people,  is  not  owing  to  any 
one  cause,  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  concurrent  causes 
tending  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

FiBST — The  writer  prefers  to  give  the  words  of  another 
rather  than  hits  own,  when  tJie  proof  presented  i,j  \yell 
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told,  and  whea  it  is  sere  to  derive  additional  Eoroe  f 
the  authority  cited.     In  (he  first  of  the  seri^  of  1 
pablidbod  by  profeBsor  O'Cnrry,  i£S.  makrMg  o/  1 
HUti/rif,  p  0,  tbe  learned  anchor,  alter  describing  all  I 
evils  which  the  Dauea  bad  committed  in  bnt-nin^  a 
drowning  Ii'ish  mannscripts,  sajs,  the  chief  caoae  (of  tl 
Joss  of  early  writings)  was  the  occurrence  of  the  i 
Xonnan  invaeiou  so  soon  after  the  espnlaiou  of  the  Du 
and  the  sinister  resolts  which  it  produced  upon  th«  li 
ary  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the  coantr 
The  protracted  conilicts  between  the  natives  and  t 
invadefs  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigerons  rfsumpUon  tf 
tJte  study  of  our  laiiga'ttic,  but  aLio  to  the  veri/  exidawe'a 
a  great  pitrt  of  oar  ancient  literature.     The  old  procla 
of  reproducing  our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  ■ 
record  of  such  events  as  had  occurred  from  the  j 
o£  their  tiret  compilation,  as  well  as  the  compoaitioa  o 
new  and  independent  works,  was  almost  altogether  Bi 
peuded.      And  thns  onr  national   literatnra  received  i 
fatal  check  at  the  moat  important  period  of  its  develo 
ment,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Kmxipe  i 
ginning  to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses.   ; 

Skcond — Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subt 
quont  period  made  works  in  other  laoguagea  g 
mora  easy  o£  acci.s3  than  those  transcribed  by  hand  i 
the  Irish,tongne,  and  this  Cdusealso  may  have  contribute 
to  the  further  neglect  of  native  compositions.  So  far^ 
O' Curry's  views. 

Tatnn — Every  student  reading  Irish  History  i 
days,  when  there  aro  abundant  faeilities  for  iinowing  tl 
past — school  hiatoricB  and  largo  volumes  in  quarto  a 
folio — knows  that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  a 
while  Lionel  Duke  of  Clai'cnco,  Edward's  seei 
yiooroy,  a  statute  was  passed  at  Kilkenny,  by  which  everj^ 
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person  of  English  desorait,  or  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction, 
had  been  forbidden,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands 
and  possessions,  to  use  the  Irish  language. 

That  unwise  and  impolitic  statute  soon  produced,  not 
directly  and  immediately,  its  effect  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land in  which  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  policy  of 
the  English  court  prevailed.  The  spirit,  too,  of  that  law 
survived  long  after  the  letter  of  the  act  had  ceased  to  be 
effective. 

O'Gurry  had  this  statute  and  its  results  before  his 
mind's  vision  when  he  wrote :  "  aided  by  the  new  political 
rule  under  which  the  country,  after  a  long  and  gallant 
resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these  and  similar  in- 
fluences banished  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaelic  literature  and  learning."^ 

The  Irish  chiefs  and  the  Irish  people  still  clung  to  their 
own  tongue  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  good  truth 
the  English  settlers  had  no  speech  worthy  the  name  to 
offer  in  its  stead.  The  Kings  of  England  and  the  Nobles 
at  the  time,  and  all  connected  with  the  King's  household 
and  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  spoke  Norman 
Fuench.  English  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  Irish 
language  continued,  therefore,  to  be  spoken,  not  alone  in 
that  porti(Hi  of  the  land  possessed  and  ruled  by  Irish  chiefs 
and  governed  by  Irish  laws,  but  as  a  &ot  it  was  spoken  in 
the  *'  pale"  itself,  the  territory  set  apart  for  the  Saxon 
settlers.  In  the  year  1483  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  petition  written  in  Norman- 
French,  to  relieve  him  in  his  own  diocese  from  the  incon- 
venience brought  about  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  in 
proscribing  the  Irish  tongue.  And  the  Archbishop 
stated  as  his  reason  that,  owing  to  theout-lawry  exercised 
On  the  language  of  the  people,  even  in  Dublin,  "  the  cure 
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of  BOula  wttB  iiiteously  ncgleotod — piiicaiie»ient  * 
A  etatuto  was  thon  pnaaod,  and  by  it,  liberty  grant 
proaoiit  iiativcB  who,  of  courso,  apoko  Irisli,  to  livin 
tho  dioceso  of  Dublin  ajid  Glcudalough — a  thing  n 
during  tho  oarly  roign  of  Richard  III.,  and  long  fa 
was  contrary  to  atatufco  law. 

Again,  O'Curry'a  viowa  on  this  point  are  in  n 
with  tho  viowa  expressed  in  thcso  p^ea  : 

"  Not  only  tho  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry  and  poaple  ^ 
gonoral  wore  iovora  of  thoir  native  language  and  liters 
tare,  and  patrona  of  litorory  men,  but  even  the  { 
Anglo-Norman  nobloa  themsolvos  who  ofFocted  a  j 
nont  Hottlemont  among  us,  appear  from  the  first  to  b 
adopted  what,  doubtloas,  mii&t  have  gcomed  to  them  tj 
better  manners,  cuatoms,  langaago  and  Jiteraturo  of  t 
natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  munificently  pfttroni 
their  profoaaora,  but   beeamo   thomaolires  proficients  i 
these  studita;  so  that  tho  Qoraldines,  the  Bntlere,  i 
Bourkoa,  the  Keatinga  and  others  thought,  apoko,  i 
wrof^  in  the  Gaelic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  chi 
and  exponeivo  volumes  in  that  language  ;  and  they  v 
reproached  by  thoir  own  compatriote  with  having  b 
—'  ipiis  UPjcmis  Hiim-nwrai' — more  Iriah  than  tho  I 
themselves.     So  groat,  indeed,  was  the  value  in  t 
days  set  on  literary  and  historical  documonta  by  c 
and  princoa,  that  it  has  more  than  once  happened,  tl 
mach  prized  manuBGript  was  the  stipulated  ranaom  of  a  j 
captive  noble,  and  became  tho  object  of  a  tedioua  warfare,    i 
And  that  state  of  things  centinued  for  several  conturies,  j 
even  after  the  whole  frame-work  of  Irish  society  v 
shaken   to   pieces   by   the  successive   invatjions  of  thafl 
Donca,  the  Norsemen  and  Anglo-Normans,  followed  hym 
tho  Elizabethan,  Cromwellian,  and  Williamito  wars  and!! 
confiBcations,  and  flccompanied  by  the  ever-iuereaBiBg  dis*  1 
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Bensions  of  the  natiye  princes  among  themselves,  disunited 
as  they  were  after  the  fall  of  the  supreme  monarchy  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century."* 

The  intercourse  of  the  native  Irish  by  fostering,  by 
inter-marriage  and  alliances  was  quite  common  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Lord  Deputy  himself  at  the 
time  set  the  example.  Thus  the  statute  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  the  growth  and  of  preventing  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  apparently  effected  little.  The 
prevailing  power  of  the  native  speech,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  tongue  more  ready  or  elegant,  enabled  it  to 
hold  its  sway  over  every  inch  of  territory  in  Ireland. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  and  the  subtle  active  policy 
that  dictated  it,  were  not  dead. 

Fourth — In  the  year  1537,  the  28th  year  of  Henry 
Vin.,  another  parliamentary  statute  against  the  Irish 
tongue  was  'framed  and  passed.  No  person  using  the 
Irish  tongue  could  obtain  patronage  in  the  new  church  of 
which  the  Eang  had  been  recognised  supreme  head. 

This  policy  was  in  some  measure  reversed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  and  of  Elizabeth.  The  greatest  of  England's 
Queens  made  use  of  every  means  that  tended  in  any  way 
to  advance  the  spread  of  her  own  spiritual  supremacy  and 
of  Jthe  new  regal  religion.  In  her  reign  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  was  for  a  period  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  For 
six  months  he  journeyed  around  the  four  provinces  and 
Visited  every  county  from  sea  to  sea.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  dated  28th  April,  1576, — ^nigh  three  hundred  years 
ago — ^he  presented  to  her  Majesty  his  views  regarding 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people,  and  especially  their  lan- 
guage, setting  forth  his  opinion,  that  "  none  should  be 
recommended  as  ministers  for  places  where  the  English 
tongue  is  not  understood,  but  those  who  c  an  speak  Irish 
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far  which  searche  ehoDltl  bo  made  first  and  specdylle  ui 
yonr  own  nnivoraitio."  Lord  Bacon  rocommonded  (A.D, 
1601)  tho  same  conreo  of  conciliatory  policy  to  Secretary 
Cecil.  Nineteen  years  later,  1630,  his  Majesty  James  1. 
wrote  te  tho  Lord  Deputy  recommending  that  "  whcnover 
any  livings,  not  of  any  great  value,  fall  void  among  the 
meere  Irish,  these  nu.m  teJto  know  the  Irish  lonijuo  be  thtmghi 
of  before  oiliers." 

This,  indeed,  was  right  royal  encouragement !  "  when 
any  livings,  not  of  any  groat  value,"  fall  void,  thenthoao 
who  know  tho  Iriah  tongue  should  have  the  preference. 
Of  course  when  a  "  living"  of  any  value — a  living  worth 
tho  having— fell  void,  it  is  not  an  Irisliman  who  would 
then  be  proforrod.  Such  remiss  oncouragomont  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Crown,  even  amongst  thoeo  who  followed  tho 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  who,  after  thoir  own 
fashion,  were  solicitous  for  tho  ftalvation  of  tho  benighted 
nativoB — all  to  a  man  Catholic — was  as  damning  to  the 
native  langnago  as  tho  statute  of  Edward  III.,  or  the  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Contempt  often- 
times works  with  mankind  more  effectually  towards  tho 
end  aimed  at  than  legal  censures. 

Honor,  however,  ought  to  be  bestowed  where  honor  ia 
due.  The  most  aamest  and  by  far  the  most  energetic  and 
practical  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language 
and  its  adoption,  although  they  regarded  it  only  as  a 
means  to  promote  the  l^ngUsh  interest  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  advanoo  of  the  oanse  of  Anglican  teaching  amongst 
the  natives,  were  his  Grace  Archbishop  Ussher,  o£ 
Armagh ;  Bedell,  at  first  provost  of  Trinity  College,  and 
next  AngUoan  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  the  Moet  liev.  Dr. 
William  O'DotueU  of  Tuam,  Tliuoe  scholars  wore  th« 
only  DUB  Ulttited  WlUl  aa  intolligant  perueptioU  u£  WllH 

WH  rtfht  H  iM  dM«i  u  ii  H  ittnititii  («it  Uiitt  unotiiii 
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fill  the  Anglicans  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  those  men  were 
the  most  learned  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
history,  of  the  language,  and  of  the  manners  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Ignorance  and  Jselfishness 
are  the  parents  of  bigotry  and  oppression ;  knowledge  and 
enlightenment,  of  liberalism  and  legitimate  liberty. 
With  these  few  noble  exceptions  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord 
Bacon,  Archbishop  Ussher  and  O'Donnell,  and  the 
energetic  Bedell,  the  spirit  that  first  dictated  the  statute 
against  the  Irish  language,  and  revived  it  in  the  time  of 
ISenry  YDI.,  animated  the  breasts  of  every  man  in  this 
conniary  who  at  that  period,  and  subsequently,  represented 
the  English  interest.  At  that  time,  just  before  the  Irish 
War,  when  the  Fbur  Masters  were  engaged  at  their  labor 
of  love  in  the  huts  hard  by  the  shoreis  of  Donegal  Bay, 
the  Irish  language  was  spoken  in  every  county  and 
parish  in  Ireland — ^in  the  English  territory  as  well  as  that 
still  ruled  by  Irish  chieftains. 

Fifth. — A  further  development  of  this  spirit  so  hostile 
to  the  people  and  to  their  language  was,  in  all  its  fulness, 
sadly  seen,  after  the  terrible  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  penal  enactments  against  Catholics  who 
were,  be  it  known,  all  Irish-speaking  natives.  Every 
Catholic  was  at  the  time  an  Irish  speaker ;  and  in  passing 
penal  enactments  against  Catholics  and  the  religion  they 
professed,  the  language,  too,  in  which  they  prayed  and  in 
which  alone  they  could  receive  instruction,  was  pro- 
scribed. 

The  soldiery  and  the  yeomen  of  that  fearful  period 
were  well  aware  of  the  twofold  hostility  of  an  anti-Ca- 
tholic government  against  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  and 
against  the  language  in  which  that  religion  was  propa- 
gated. 


It  ifl  well  known  evon  to  this  day  amongst  the  Irlsk 
peasants  asd  nutivo  Catholics  that  at  tho  cIobo  of  t 
century    juat    pasaod,     tho    posaoaaion     of 
manuscript,  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  make  t! 
owner  a  suspected   person  [   and   that  such  a  nations 
literary  remain  had  f  roqnently  been  the  cause  of  tho  r 
of  a  native  Irish  family.     Profcesor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  nont'fl 
President  of  tho  Queen's  College,  Cork,  in  his  learned  iii->| 
troduetion  to  the  Manners  awii  Gwioms  of  th£.  Nativi 
confinnfl  this  view,  for  he  says  that  tho  tradition  of  t 
danger  ineurred  by  having  Irish  manuscripts,  has  c 
down  to  his  own  days,  and  that  he  has  seen  Irish  maiia*J 
scripts  which   have  been  buried  until  the  writing  haj 
almost  faded,  and  their  margins  had  rott^  away. 
why  had  these   manuscripts  of  the  Irish  language  beeu-l 
buried  ?     In   order   that  thoeo  people,  mhoao  properbj.l 
they  were,  might  avoid  tho  danger  which  the  discovery  oSm 
such  forbidden  literature  was  soro  to  entail,  if  tho  loo^V 
yeomanry  of  tho  penal  days  hod  hoard  that  such  Dationat'l 
relics  had  survived.     An  Irish  manuscript  in    ' 
of  Queen  Anne  or  of  Georgo  I.  and  George  II.  was,  iw 
found,  much  more  dangerous  for  an  Irishman  than  th( 
posscesion  at  the  present  day  of  a  revolver  or  a  riflo  with«^ 
out  license  in  a  proclaimed  district.     Thus  the  spirit  tJ 
had  first  awakened,  four  oenturiea  before,  oppoaitio: 
the  Irish  language,  now  breathed  the  burning  breath  o 
hot  hate  and  brutal  tyranny  info  the  hosom  of  t 
man   who  sought  either  favor,  patronage,  or  pay  froiii| 
the  ruling  powers.     Tho  yeomen  were  the  worst  enet 
of  tho  Catliolies  of  this  country  ;  the  bitterest  foes  of  tbofl 
language  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  yet  thoy  wersf 
natives  of  Ireland,     They  beeamo  tho  willing  instrumentAj 
in  tho  hands  of  a  destroying  power ;  nay,  like  all  meal 
acting  from  on   ovil  impulse,  thoy  found  plcaaure  iirfl 
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their  work  of  blood,  and  oven   outdid    their    masters. 

Many  Irish  manuscripts  were  stowed  away  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry  behind  what  are  called  the  rafters 
of  the  house.  The  present  writer  has  in  his  possession, 
at  this  moment,  two  such  manuscripts  that  had  lain  for 
years  hid  behind  rafters  in  the  cottages  of  respectable 
peasants  named,  the  one  Bodkin,  the  other  Bourkc. 

Sixth. — The  Irish  language  is  the  language  of  the 
vanquished.  The  word  is  here  employed  in  its  widest 
acceptation.  Vae  victis  is  true  of  the  language  when  it 
succumbs,  as  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  The  language 
pines  with  the  pining  unnational  life  of  the  vanquished. 

The  BuBBian  bear  ne'er  stood  seoure  o'er  Poland's  shatterod 

frame, 
Until  he  trampled  from  her  breast  the  tongue  that  bore  her 

name. 

In  connexion  with  this  view,  the  writer  quotes  from 
the  introduction  to  the  Manners  and  Ciuttoms  of  the  Ancient 
Irish^  the  words  of  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  p.  G9  : — 

"  When  a  struggle  of  languages  takes  place  after  a  con- 
guest,  and  that  the  language  of  the  subject  race  wins  (as 
that  of  the  Saxons  under  the  Normans)  the  effect  of  the 
language  of  the  dominant  race  upon  that  of  the  subject 
race  during  the  struggle  for  mastery,  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  subject  race  (the  Irish  under  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land) upon  that  of  the  dominant  one,  when  the  language 
of  the  latter  wins.  The  case  of  the  Norman-French  and 
English  is  an  example  of  the  first,  while  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  language  by  the  English  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  second.  These  effects  are  such  as  we  might 
anticipate  a  priori,  and  they  have  nothing,  or  at  least 
very  little,  to  do,  one  way  or  another,  with  the  original 
superiority  of  one  language  over  another.  The  use  of 
such  words  as  '  beef,'  *  mutton,'  '  pork,'  '  veaj,'  &c.,  which 
are  only  Anglicised  forms  of  the  French  names  of  the 
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animfJe  that  yield  tlitm — hociif,  mmifon,  pmv,  t 
stood  of  tho  coireBponding  Sason  terms,  ' 
'  hog,'  '  cnlf,'  dooa  not  imply  any  original  euperiority  d 
the  Norman  langaago  over  the  Saxon ;  nor  is  it  of  itself  ^ 
proof  of  tho  higher  civilization  of  tho  Norman  ]>eoplo  i 
the  English,  but  only  that  tho  Normans  were  those  wb( 
made  tho  laws,   and   consoquontly   enforced    the   leg 
nomenclatnro  of  tho  several  articles  of  oommerce,  h 
which  IJicy  wci-e  Uuiec  wlio  chu-jly  coivA'dtiied  the  olaa 
who  lod  tho  fashion  ia  language  aa  well  ae  in  dreas." 

Again  he  remarks,  "  Racos  fuse,  bnt  languages  do  □ 
.     .     .     .     When  two  racoa  mix,  one  language  i 
therefore,  ultimatoly  supproas  the  other  ;  Bomotimes  it  9 
that  of  the  dominant  race,  bnt  not  necessarily  that  of  tT 
most  nnmerons  one."     The  Cambro-Britona  are  a 
tion  to  tliis  general  deduction ;  and  the  French  element^) 
Mwitac'rlaud. 

Skvbnth.- — Though  slowly  yet  snroly  at  last  the  p 
hibitious  against  the  Irish  language,  the  contempt,  I 
deterrent  action  of  tho  yeomen,  tho  knowledge  that  i 
step  oould  bo  takon  upwards  in  the  social  E^calo  withol 
a  knowloJgo  of  tho  tbngne  of  those  in  power,  made  tl 
Irish  peasant  feci  tho  necessity  not  only  of  learning  En« 
lish,  but  also,  as  ho  thought,  of  despising  and  ignoring  ti 
language  of  bis  fathera.  lie  seemed  to  think  that  1 
could  not  learn  English  without  nnlcarning  Irish. 
false  notion  in  his  untraiued  mind  wa^  just  ivhat  ii 
circumstances  it  should  bo.  From  this  view,  forced  a] 
the  Irish  peasant  by  the  nooeseitj  of  the  jTOsition  ii 
be  bad  been  placed  for  centarice,  resulted  the  followj 
barbarous  practice ; — 

It  was  usual,  until  recently,  for  parents  living  i 
country  districts  to  have  what  were  called  flciw^a  or  a 
tablet  tiod  to'  a  etring  and  suspended  from  tho  necks  d 
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their  children.  On  this  tablet  the  parents  were  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  a  notch  or  a  mark  each  time  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  spoke  Irish  at  home,  so  that  the  heartless 
anti-Irish  pedagogue  should  inflict  an  equal  number  of 
stripes  next  day  at  school  on  the  innocent  delinquent. 

The  author  of  the  College  Irish  Grammar  writes  :  (p. 
4.  5th  edition)  "  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  still  living 
who,  in  boyhood's  days,  had  scores  or  tablets  suspended 
from  their  necks.  The  number  of  incisions  on  those 
scores  showed  how  often  the  prohibition  to  speak  Irish 
had  been  violated,  and  accordingly  the  schoolmaster  in- 
dicted on  the  innocent  delinquent  a  proportionate  number 
of  stripes.  Verily  that  was  beating  the  language  out  of 
the  country  with  a  vengeance !  yet  depart  it  would  not 
till  the  lash  of  fashion  and  corruption  was  employed 
against  it." 

That  this  barbarous  custom  prevailed  is  certain.  The 
writer  has  seen  within  the  past  eight  years  several  chil- 
dren, one  a  young  girl  from  the  village  called  Garrda 
Mur,  within  eight  miles  of  the  town  of  Tuam,  who  had 
been  beaten  by  a  pedagogue  named  Corcoran,  because  the 
guileless  Irish  girl  composed  in  her  native  tongue.  I 
have  seen  and  spoken  to  several  ecclesiastics  who,  whilia 
boys  suffered  this  inhuman  and  unnatural  punishment  for 
opening  their  lips  in  the  language  which  nature  herself 
taught  them  to  articulate.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  has,  several  times,  assured  the  writer  that  he  had 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  suffered  for  speaking  his 
mother  tongue.  Could  any  system  more  horrible  be  con- 
ceived I*  The  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  speak  Irish, 
and  yet  they  mercilessly  beat  their  own  offspring  for 
uttering  the  language  which  they  by  example  teach  them 
to  speak  t !  The  sad  result  of  Haia  torturing  system  has 
been  roinousljf  felt  to  this  day. 
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Eighth. — Evon  in  diatricta  where  Ihis  foul  fashion  of 
banishing  the  language  did  not  exist,  jut  the  spirit  that 
dictated  it  prevailed ;  aud  the  resnlt  has  lod  slowly  but 
Burely  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  speech  of 
Keltic  race. 

Ninth. — The  humbler  classes  of  the  people  natarall 
feci  a  desire  to  speak  and  to  use  as  a  medium  of  thought 
tJiat  langnage  which  is  spoken  by  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen ;  and  na  they  rise  in  the  social  scale  to 
despise  the  speech  oi  the  peasant.  This  effect  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  human  though  foolish  desire  whicli 
all,  in  some  measure,  feel  of  following  those  who  lead  the 
fashion  in  language  and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  in  dress. 
IrJBh-Bpeaking  natives  who  wish  to  advance  their  pro- 
spects in  life  mast  certainly  loam  English.  But  while 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  as  Welshman  do,  lot 
them  at  the  samo  time,  Hke  the  same  Kymric  scholars,  re- 
tain their  own  speech. 

Tknth. — Another  cause,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  of 
the  fast  decline  of  the  Irish  langnage  in  the  total 
exclusion  of  Gaelic  from  the  national  schools.  This 
cause  at  the  present  moment  is  silently  effecting  the 
greatest  amount  of  destruction  to  the  langnage  amid 
Irieh-apeaking  quarters.  The  punishment  of  the  score  has 
ceased.  The  penal  power  of  the  law  has  ceased.  Fashioa 
even  has  turned  a  favorable  countenance  to  the  Gaelic 
speech  ;  but  exclusion  of  Irish  from  the  national  schools 
of  Ireland  destroys  the  language  in  the  cradle  of  our  na- 
tional hopes. 

Elevknth. — From  the  habit  of  speaking  nothing  but 
English  at  school,  the  children  of  Irish -speaking  people 
become,  of  necessity,  and  in  time,  so  familiar  with  that 
language,  that  the  children  meeting  at  play  on  their 
return  from  school  naturally  lisp  in  the  tongue  they  hEwJ 
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been  speaking  daring  school  honrs.  This  baneful  result 
to  the  language,  produced  by  the  total  exclusion  of  Irish 
from  school,  could  be  remedied  by  insisting  on  reading  or 
speaking  in  the  native  tongue  for  half  an  hour  each  day, 
and  committing  to  memory  proverbs  or  old  sayings,  or 
reading  Irish  songs  and  stories  in  the  evenings  at  home. 
It  is  in  this  way,  but  with  much  energy,  the  Kelts  of 
Wales  act,  in  order  to  sustain  and  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

TwELPTH.^-Between  the  sounds  of  the  same  vowels 
and  consonants,  as  spoken  in  English  and  in  Irish,  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  antagonism.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sounds  of  the  vowels  ''  a,  i,  u" — a  is  sounded 
aw  ;  iia  always  ee  ;  and  u  in  Gaelic  is  oo.  The  sound  of 
each  of  these  three  vowels  in  English  is  quite  the  con- 
trary of  the  phonetic  power  of  the  same  vowels  in  Gaelic. 
The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  consonants.  Take 
0,  for  example,  hefore  the  slender  vowels  e  or  »,  or  after 
e,  i,  its  sound  is  invariably  that  of  eh  in  shine ;  while  its 
sound  is  that  of  a  simply,  as  in  sun,  before  the  broad 
vowels  a,  o,  u. 

Thietbbnth. — In  those  provinces  in  which  Irish- 
Keltic  is  still  spoken,  much  could  be  done  by  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  language.  The 
fact  that  their  effective  power  in  this  matter  is  not 
brought  into  action  is  at  least  a  negative  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  national  tongue.  Non-action,  when  one 
should  act,  assumes  a  positive  value,  and  must  be  termed 
real  neglect,  and  perhaps  positive  injury.  Much  can  be 
said,  certainly,  as  a  palliative  for  this  great  omission. 
Many  young  levitos  wish  to  learn  their  native  tongue, 
and  they  find  that,  for  them,  it  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  as 
they  at  first  had  thought.  At  home  they  do  not,  while 
young,  learn  to  speak  Irifib,  even  in  those  districts  in 
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which  boys  hear  the  language  epokon ;  nay,  even  in 
nia,iiy  instances,  where  it  is  the  household  speech.  Dnr- 
ing  their  coUege  course,  say  at  Maynooth,  their  yonng' 
and  growing  taste  for  the  language  of  their  fathers  is 
not  satisfied  by  the  Bnperficial  instruction  in  Glaelio 
OBoally  imparted  there.  In  Maynooth,  not  one  atadent 
out  of  a  handred  learns  during  his  course  to  spell,  to 
epeak,  and  write  Irish  as  a  langnage,  eo  that,  having 
finished  liis  college  course,  ho  could  write  to  a  follow- 
clei^raan  in  Irish,  just  as  ho  writes  in  English,  : 
French,  or  in  Latin.  There  is  an  Irish  class,  bnt  tlu 
language  of  the  Gael  is  treated  as  the  language  of  t 
Hebrew  race — as  something  foreign — not  the  langi 
of  thonght,  of  the  country,  of  life,  of  businees. 
Irish  prioate,  entering  on  thoir  missionary  caroe 
no  Jieal;  therefore,  either  to  proaervo  the  langnage,  < 
see  it  propagated.  Whatever  early  ardor  they  had  I 
has  grown  cold.  And  from  this  fatal  indifference  on  tj 
part  of  young  clergymen,  the  Irish  people  under  t 
pastoral  care  adopt  tho  language  spoken  in  the  schoc 
and  patronised  by  their  own  priests,  and  in  this  waj 
neglect  tho  language  of  their  fathers,  which  they  seldc 
hear. 

If  yonng  ecclesiastical  students  were  taught  in  thes()  1 
youthful  days  to  speak  their  native  tongue,  and  if  they*! 
had  learned  wliile  in  Maynooth  to  read  it,  as  well  as  tej 
write  it,  and  to  preach  in  it,  a  great  change  from  t 
present  state  of  apathy  would  soon  be  effected. 

While  tho  printed  shoots  now  before  the  reader  \ 
passing  through  the  press,  tho  writer  received  tho  foUoffi 
ing  letter  from  a  Parish  Priest  living  in  the  coimty  ( 

"  April  aand,  1874. 
Uy  dear  Cunon   Baurko, — Your  "College  Grammar  bbA^ 
Eae;  Lesioai  in  Iriah"  hare  oome  to  haad.    The  laaguago  hft^fl 
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not  died  ont  yet.  The  good  old  seed  of  the  epeeoh  of  our 
fathers  is  still  in  the  country.  I  am  haying  it  propagated  in 
my  parish.  I  have  employed  a  teacher  from  Kerry.  Eyen 
here  the  old  people  say  the  Bosary  in  Irish.  The  young  gene- 
ration answer,  it  is  true,  in  English.  At  Confession  they  say 
the  Gonfiteor,  and  the  Act  of  Contrition  in  Irish.  Many  prefer 
to  speak  to  the  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  in  the  old 
language,  if  a  Maynooth  Priest  could  hear  them.  I  learned, 
and  others  like  me  learned,  almost  nothing  during  our  time  in 
Maynooth. — Hoping  to  be  excused,  I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

«  D.  B." 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  present  writer 
replied,  and  again  he  received  another,  from  which  the 
following  excerpt  is  taken  : — 

*'  Ask  his  Grace  the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  MacHale  to  get  the 
Board  of  Maynooth  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  entrance  to 
that  College  to  know  somo  Irish — say  a  knowledge  of  the  Ca. 
techism.  Grammar,  and  of  the  <<  Easy  Lessons,"  at  least.  The 
Diocesan  Colleges  should  then  teach  it.  And  next  the  pare- 
ohial  schools,  which  are  preparatory  training  establishments  to 
Diocesan  Colleges ;  and  thus  at  once  and  for  over  the  whole 
machinery  of  Ireland  is  set  to  work  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  national  language.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
will  have  no  objection  to  do  that  much.  He  has  done  much 
already.  This  act  of  his  will  crown  all.  If  he  think  that  be 
will  meet  opposition,  as  he  is  likely  to  meet,  then  we  could 
get  up  in  the  South,  sign  petitions,  and  present  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Maynooth  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  Grace, 
namely,  that  candidates  for  Maynooth  be  required  in  future 
to  know  some  Irish.  If  he  succeed,  as  succeed  he  most,  he 
will  hare  done  a  good  work. 

«  D.  B." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  proposition  as  suggested  is 
one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  learned  Board  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Ohurch  and  of  the  Irish  tongue  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
save  it  from  utter  decay.  The  scheme,  however,  will  ap- 
pear to  their  lordships  quite  chimerical  and  relatively  im- 
practioable.  As  the  writer  had  been  asked  to  communicate 
Hhe  1fl«Wfl  hm  gifOtI  to  hUl  Qfaoe  the  Most  Bev.  John 

llifliil)  bi  llM  Amu  M(   Mil  flffMW  isyii  thM  mb  • 
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proposition  woald  not,  he  is  quite  saro,  find  favor 
tho  Board  ;  that  for  him  to  propose  Buoli  a  uchomo  with- 
out a  hopo— OTon  a  remote  one— of  succcaa  would  bo 
beating  the  air.  Some  o£  their  lordshipB  entertain  tho 
opinion,  which  in  aonio  diocoecs  is  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  national  language  is  now  a  dead  laugaagQ  for  the 
rieing  generation  of  Irishmen. 

Tho  next  reason    in    this    h'st    of   cansOB   that 
to  tho  writer  to  have  remotely  or  proxiniatoly,  direcl 
or  indirootly,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  Iriah-Keltu 
languago  is — Want  of  Kncovbaoembnt. 

In  truth  there  is  no  onconragoment  of  a  pmctical  kind 
held  out  from  any  quarter  in  the  past  or  in  the  proaent 
Iriahmen  to  learn  or  to  cultivate  their  native  ton]^ 
Formerly  they  required  no  oneouragemcnt  j  now  they 
Koally,  instead  of  encouragement,  there  is  positi' 
conragoment  staring  every  man  in  t!ie  face  who  mo' 
pen,  either  in  defence  of  tho  language  or  to  help  in  some 
way  the  malingering  causo  which  publications  in  that 
tongue  represent  and  symbolize.  Tho  people  feel  that  in- 
jnatico  of  tho  groa3ost  kind  has  been  done  n^rding  their 
own  Bpoech,  and  yet  no  one  knows  proeisely  who  is  in  the 
wrong.  The  causes  just  UBsignod  have  at  length  produced 
their  sad  effect.  Tho  language  has  fallen  from  tho  lips 
of  tho  children  of  mother  Eire,  whilst  the  people  all  the 
time  felt  full  euro  that  they  wero  in  socure  posaession  for 
over  of  their  mother  tongue.  Who  is  to  restore  it  to  tho 
lips  of  these  children  ?  The  growing  youths  do  not  know 
a  word  of  it.  Tho  language,  like  a  mother,  never  beheld 
by  infant  eyea,  seems  to  the  full-grown  girl  or  boy  quite 
foreign— not  motherly  at  all.  To  effect  any  kind  oE 
practical  change  much  must  be  done.  There  ia  no  on- 
,  conragement.  Sentiment  ia  not  enough ;  nor  Biiecch- 
, ,  makipg ;  nor  writing  platitudes  it^  the  prtsa.    Men  tfac^o 
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ajre  who  write  letters  in  the  press  praising  the  excellence 
of  Ireland's  ancient  tongue,  but  will  not,  at  the  same  time 
spend  ten  minutes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  beauties. 
Two  of  the  moving  moral  agents  which  incite  mankind 
to  act  are  :  a  sense  of  self-interest,  and  hope  of  reward, 
direct  or  indirect;  direct,  seeking  to  obtain  the  boon 
offered;  indirect,  by  aiming  at  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
language.  These  moral  forces  should  be  brought  into 
play,  first,  by  forming  societies  and  offering  rewards,  as 
the  Cambro-Britons  do  ;  secondly,  by  speaking  the  lan- 
guage and  insisting  on  its  being  spoken,  if  possible, 
among  the  household. 

The  reader  has  in  some  measure  seen  now  with  what 
neglect,  contempt,  and  persecuting  policy  the  language 
of  the  Irish  race  had  been  treated  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  all  alliances  with  the  wild  Irish.  From  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
language  never  received  even  one  solitary  ray  of  the  sun- 
shine of  encouragement  or  of  fostering  care  &om  those 
in  power. 

At  the  close,  however,  of  the  past  century  and  the 
opening  of  the  present,  the  minds  of  English  statesmen 
took  an  enlightened  view  of  this  country,  of  its  language^ 
and  its  antiquities.  The  opinions  of  able  statesmen  and 
great  scholars  like  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr. 
Johnson;  tho  publications  and  the  learned  works  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  the  field  of  Irish  antiquities  and 
of  philology ;  the  resoarbhes  of  erudite  Englishmen  like  Dr. 
Prichard  have  given  the  reading  public  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  utility  and  worth  of  Ireland's  ancient  records,  and 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  The  grow- 
ing enligbte)ime»t  in  secular  science  q£  ftU  kinds  peculiar 
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to  the  present  period  is  £avorablo,  indeed,  to  the  antiqui- 
ties and  tho  laiignttj,"o  o£  Ireland,  and  much  mora  than 
h^  bcon  dono  will,  it  is  hoped,  yet  bo  accomplished 
favorable  to  tho  langnago,    to  tho  pcoplo,    and  to  tho 

This  chapter  has  famished  tlio  reader  with  the  fnlleet 
view  yet  written  of  the  cauBCs  whicli  have  tended  to  tho 
estincfcion  of  tho  Keltic  10111,010  in  Ireland.  The  British 
Government  is  awaking  to  a  sonso  of  justice  in  thia 
matter  of  the  langni^  of  Ireland.  Tot  how  littlo  may 
ba  expected  from  that  government  compared  with  tho 
efforta  of  tho  people  thomBelvca,  the  history  of  the  past 
forty  years  sufHciontly  attests. 

From  tho  year  182^,  when  tho  Emancipation  Bill, 
granting  freedom  to  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Colonii^  was  passed,  English  statesmen 
appeared  to  look  favorably  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
sister  country— Ireland.  A  national  syalem  for  educat- 
ing' tho  people  was  ostabliahed,  Tho  Ordnance  Survey, 
which,  in  its  kind,  the  moat  perfect  tliat  hivd  over  been 
planned  was  commenced.  The  work  was  committed  to 
Lieutenant  Dmmmond,  to  Captain  Larcom,  aided  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Fetrie.  Brnmmond  guided  the  geodesical 
and  tho  onginoering  department,  and  would,  if  encouraged, 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Irish  school  of  geodesy 
and  geology,  and  perhaps  of  raetoorolegy.  Captain 
Larcom  ably  directed  the  topographical  department. 

Dr.  Petrio,  it  is  certain,  did  not  forgot  his  share  of  the 
duties,  for  to  him  they  wore  a  labour  of  love  ;  ho  worked 
with  zeal  and  Buocess  in  the  antiquarian  and  Keltic  de- 
partment. Hear  l)r.  Stokes's  opinion  on  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Pctrie,  copied  from  a  singularly  inteit'iitiny 
g£  the  gifted  antiqimriun  : 

"  tiM  aaw  that,  huwuvut'  valuable  the  thM>uraeg 
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ing  and  mapping  of  each  county,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  geological  features,  might  be,  the  work  would 
be  deficient  if  it  did  not  embrace  all  attainable  know- 
ledge of  its  topography,  including  its  natural  products, 
its  history  and  antiquities,  economic  state,  and  social 
condition.  This  great  and  comprehensive  thought,  this 
truly  imperial  idea,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  effect. 
A  stafE  of  civil  assistants  was  organised,  to  some  of 
whom  the  duty  of  making  social  and  statistical  inquiries 
was  entrusted  ;  while  to  others,  who  were  Irish  scholars, 
the  more  difficult  task  of  orthographical  research,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  correct  names  of  the  baronies, 
townlands,  and  parishes  throughout  the  country,  was 
allotted.  The  investigation  of  all  existing  remains,  whe- 
ther Pagan  or  Christian — the  cahirs,  raths,  tumuli,  crom- 
leachs,  and  other  monuments  of  primitive  times;  the 
lowly  bee-hive  houses  of  the  early  saints  of  Ireland, 
their  oratories,  churches,  towers,  crosses,  and  monu- 
mental stones;  and,  to  come  to  a  lat«r  period,  the  de- 
scription and  history  of  the  Keltic  and  Norman  castles, 
and  of  the  later  monasteries  and  abbeys,  were  required. 
A  memoir  embracing  all  these  subjects  was  to  accompany 
the  map  of  each  county ;  so  that,  when  completed,  the 
work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  embrace,  not  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country  alone,  but  also  the 
geology,  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern  records, 
antiquities,  economic  state,  and  social  condition  of  each 
and  every  barony,  townland,  and  parish  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land/' 

To  carry  out  this  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  Dr. 
Petrie  secured  the  services  of  such  men  as  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Curry.  Besides  these  able  men, 
he  had  on  his  staff  Mr.  O'Connor,  Messrs.  O'Keeffe, 
Wakeman,    and  that  gifted  but  unfortunate  poet  anJ 
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linguist,  Clarence  Mangan.  These  men  laboured  at  Ui^ 
great  undertaking  from  183i  to  1839  ;  Bcimetimes  at 
office  work,  sometimea  travelling  ttrough  tbe  conntij, 
accompanied  by  some  members  of  the  Ordnance  sta^ 
gathering  local  information  ;  at  times  making  researcliea 
in  Irjali  mannscripta  in  tlie  Library  of  Trinity  Coll^Q 
and  that  of  tbe  R:jyal  Irish  Academy.*  " 

In  1839,  the  first  volume  of  the  Ordnance  labors — ^1 
Memoir  of  Londonderrj- — was  publisLed.  The  appefl] 
ance  of  tbe  first  volume  was  hailed  by  learned  i 
home  and  abroad.  By  order  of  the  government,  the 
Topographical ,  department  of  the  Survey  was  imnw 
diately  suspended.  The  Treasury,  so  lavish  of  money  in 
other  matters  of  State  policy,  doniurred  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds.      A  perliamentary  eniuiry  yma 

I  instituted.    Proofs  in  favor  of  tbe  continuation  of  the 

work  were  put  forward  ;  proofs  that  could  not  fail    to 

I  convince  every  man  of  mind  and  intelligence,  but  all  in 

vain.     The  staff  was  discharged.     The  vast  amount  of 

I  materials  even  then  collected — it  is  said  four  hundred 

quarto  volumes  of  letters  and  documents  relating  to  the 

'  topography,  language,  history,  antiquities,  productions, 

the   social   state  of    Ireland   in  the    past    and   in    the 

I  present — were   stowed   away  into   the   Library  of   the 

I  I'htenix  Park,    and   were  subsequently,   at  least   some, 

I  handed  over  to  the  guardian  care   of  tbe  Royal  Irish 

Academy. 

As  a  matter  now  publicly  known,  the  British  Govern- 
ment discouraged  the  publication,  and  do  etUl  discourage, 
the  publication  of  those  manuscript  volumes.  In  put- 
ting the  test  and  translation  of  the  Brebon  Laws  before 

»  While  the  writer  bad  bean  a  divinity  studoot  io  Mttjuooth 
Colloge,  in '56-57,  ho  heard  irnoh  that  ho  lias  here  recorded, 
from  the  lipa  of  Dr.  John  O'Donorau,  in  whose  honee  ha   wbb 


the  pablic,  the  spirit  of  British  statesmen  displayed  the 
«ame  illiberal  tone.  They  were  not,  as  far  as  one  can 
£orm  a  judgment  from  the  published  reports,  seemingly 
in  earnest,  or  as  liberally  enlightened  as  they  should  be, 
and  as  the  public  of  the  present  day  expect  and  demand. 

Men  holding  high  positions  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment naturally,  and  from  motives  of  policy,  partake  of 
this  kindred  spirit  of  their  masters.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  earnest  about  anything  relating  to  Ireland, 
or  her  past  history.  Although  they  do  not  certainly  act 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  peculiar  to  ages  past ;  yet 
it  is  plain  that  in  all  they  do  regarding  the  history,  lan- 
guage, and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  would  for  the 
present,  much  rather  let  the  past  perish. 

Fifteenth.-— Without  wishing  to  classify  the  action, 
or  rather  the  non-action  of  the  two  Universities — namely, 
the  Dublin  University,  as  represented  by  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  as  a  separate  and 
a  distinct  cause  from  ihoae  already  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  why  it  happens 
that  the  Irish  language  is  fading  in  Ireland,  the  writer 
feels  that  he  would  not  be  acting  with  honor  or  with 
truth  as  known  to  him  in  this  matter,  if  he  should,  in 
enumerating  fully  the  varioua  causes  that  have  combined 
in  the  past,  and  are  combining  in  the  present,  to  ob- 
literate the  spoken  language  of  Ireland,  shirk  the  ques- 
tion which  is  patent  to  every  body — "  What  have  Irish 
Universities  done?  what  are  they  doing  for  the  Irish 
language  ?" 

Whilst  thjs  page  was  being  put  to  press,  the  writer 
has  been  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  world-famed  John 
Stuart  Blackie.  The  name  of  John  Stitart  Blackie  is  a 
household  word,  not  only  in  Scotland  and*,  to  no  small 
extent,  in  England.   Wkerever  «  ti^Hre  of  Scotlakid  has> 
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in  any  part  of  tlie  habitable  globe,  taken  up  liis  abode,  be 
looks  i:p  to  John  Stnart  Blackie  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
his  nation,  one  of  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  literature 
and  science ;  one  to  whom  Scotchmen  can,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  point  with  pride  as  a  man  of  learning, 
a  man  of  profound  thought,  great  common  sense,  and 
unflagging  energy.  He  views  the  world  just  as  it  is, 
with  the  eye  o£  a  historian  and  a  philosopher,  familiar 
with  the  pages  of  the  past,  yet  valuing  the  present,  and 
making  the  most  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  hia  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  for  the  rising  generation  of  Scotch 
fitudeuts.  John  Stnart  Blackie  is  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  best  linguist  in 
Scotland.  la  his  critical  knowledge  of  languages  he  is 
not  inferior  to  Frederick  Max  Muller,  Taylorian  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  who  at  pt^sent  is  deemed  by  English- 
men to  be  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  day.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  translation , in  verse  of  Groetbe's  "  Fauat,"  and 
au  edition  of  Plato  ;  he  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  ballads,  ia  which  the  spirit  of  Scotch  na- 
tionality breathes  freely  and  bealthEolly.  When  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  had  just  sent  his  poetic  version  of  Homer'a 
"  Hiad"  to  the  press,  tlie  professor  in  Edinburgh  nniver- 
sity  was  publiahing  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  in  fonr 
volumes.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  it  has  received 
the  bigliest  commendation  from  every  critic  who  is 
known  amongst  writers  of  the  day  for  scholarly  skill  on 
linguistic  lore.  In  1872,  the  learned  professor  viaited 
Germany ;  last  year  he  made  Denmai'k,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  the  theatre  of  his  rambles  and  literary  research. 
He  has  never  been  in  Ireland  until  the  proseiit  summer. 
Aniious  to  see  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  he  baa  paid  a 
visit  to  Tuam.  Ho  spent  an  evening  with  thp  profes- 
sors    and  the    Pie^ident    of    Saint    Jarlath's    Colleg*. 
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He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  Gaelic,  just  as  he  is  a  great 
loyer  of  mankind.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  wishes 
to  see  Keltic  take  the  place  which  all  the  great  scholars 
of  Germany,  and  those  who  in  England  and  France  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  philology,  say  it  should  by 
right  hold.  He  does  not  join  in  the  cry  of  despising 
Gk^lic,  because  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  lordly  and 
the  noble.  He  takes  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  in  the 
family  of  the  Aryan  tongues  he  gives  it  its  proper  place, 
next  in  order  to  Greek.  He  has  studied  it,  and  although 
not  a  Kelt,  yet  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  Gaels  of 
the  Highlands.  In  his  tour  through  the  south  of  Ire- 
land he  has  made  his  observations  on  the  spoken  Irish 
language  in  order  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cm- 
ployed  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  amongst  the  people.  He 
had  been  astonished,  he  said,  to  witness  how  few  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  he  could  see,  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Gael.  He  says  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a 
traveller  could  hear  Gaelic  spoken  more  commonly  than 
one  could  at  present  hear  Irish  spoken  in  Ireland.  He 
ascribes  the  comparative  readiness  of  the  Gaels  of  Scot- 
land in  using  their  own  language  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
Sunday  services,  and  in  their  devotional  exercises,  they 
make  use  of  the  Gaelic  Bible  and  of  the  Gaelic  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  share  of 
religious  literature  in  Graelic. 

The  learned  professor  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  views. 
For  the  writer  knows  that  in  every  parish  in  Connaught 
in  which  the  pastor  of  the  people  makes  use  of  the  Irish 
language  in  teaching  his  flock  and  in  offering  the  or- 
dinary prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  wher- 
ever the  peasants  recite  the  Rosary  and  other  prayers  in 
the  vernacular  language,  there  Irish  Graelic  flourishes ; 
but  in  the  parish  in  which  this  attention  is  not  paid  to 
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Gaelic,  the  Irish  language  is  faatlj  fading,  Even  ihosfr 
who  know  it,  ceaae,  as  a  fact,  to  speak  it.  Profesaor 
Dlackie  hopes  soon  to  have  a  Seltio  chair  established  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  When  sliall  one  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Catholic  University  o£  Ireland?  ^Vhat 
liave  the  Universities  in  Ireland  done  hitherto  for  the 
language  of  Ireland  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  To  answer 
the  question  fully,  let  the  reader  accompany  in  tiiought 
the  writer  while  he  runs  along  the  historic  road 
of  univcTflity  education  in  the  past,  when  Trinity  had 
been  first  founded,  and  let  him  cast  hia  eye  quickly 
along  that  narrow  pathway  of  literary  patronage  leading 
to  the  present,  and  then  he  will  sec  at  a  glance  all  that 
has  been  done  f&r  the  Irish  language.  In  founding 
Trinity  Collie  near  Dublin,  one  of  the  motives  that 
"  principallie"  influenced  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  was, 
that  the  people  oould  have  "  ministers  who  could  speak 
the  Irish  language,"  educated  in  Home  University. 

King  James  I.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy  in 
Ireland  in  1690,  publicly  declares  that  tliis  was  the 
object  for  which,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  period, 
"  our  oolledge  of  Dublin  was  first  founded  by  our  late 
sister  of  happie  memorie,  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  hath 
l>een  since  plentiEuUie  endowed  by  us,  priiicqjfilh'e  fur 
hiweding  vp)>  nilioes  0/  ikat  kiiujduiii.  And  he  commands 
"  that  choiso  be  made  of  some  competent  number  of 
lowapdhe  younge  men  alrodie  fitted  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  tongue,  and  be  placed  in  the  Universitie,  and 
maintained  there  for  two  or  three  years  ;  and  that  these 
men  be  thought  on  h-:fore  t/tlmrs." 

Christopher  Anderson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  writing 
in  the  year  1846,  on  this  subject,  says  in  his  work* 
"  The  Native  Irish,"  p.  7i.    "  That  he  ia  not  aware  of 
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any  approach  to  a  conformity  with  those  instmctions, 
'till  the  days  of  Bedell,"  who,  when  Provost  in  1627  and 
1628,  established  an  Irish  lecture  in  Trinity  College. 
All  this  died  away,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  and  again  an 
attempt  was  made  thirty  years  later  (in  1656),  under  Dr. 
Winter,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate.  And  this  effort  of  Dr.  Winters  failed. 
The  eloquent  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  knew,  as  he  states,  when 
Vice-Provost  of  Trinity,  '*  The  University  near  the  City 
of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  principally 
intended  for  the  natives  of  this  kingdom."  And  yet  the 
learned  and  the  earnest  Jeremy  did  nothing  for  the  lan- 
guage while  Vice-Provost,  or  subsequently,  while  he 
ruled  the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Tha  author  of  the  *'  Institutiones  Logicae,"  Dr.  Nar- 
cissus Marsh,  did  during  his  provostship  in  1680,  all  that 
an  earnest  and  a  learned  man  could  do.  He  appointed  an 
Irish  lecturer,  a  Mr.  Higgins,  who,  at  one  time,  had 
eighty  students  in  his  Irish  class.  During  his  time,  an 
Irish  sermon  was  delivered  each  month  in  the  College 
Chapel.  But  all  these  efforts  met  with  much  opposition. 
Mr.  Anderson  observes :  **  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  withering  of  such  a  seed-plot  as  this  before  the 
breath  of  blind  political  expediency."  The  truth  is,  that 
with  the  removal  of  Dr.  Marsh,  who  was  nominated  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Jones  of  Meath^  "  the  whole  cause 
was  finally  relinquished." 

In  the  year  1711,  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Hall,  then  Vice-Provost, 
supported  for  a  few  years  at  his  own  expense  an  Irish 
lecturer  named  Denny,  to  teach  Irish  privately  to  such 
scholars  of  the  University  as  had  a  desire  to  learn  that 
language.  A  Mr.  Lyniger,  too,  was  employed  by  Dr. 
King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,      "But,"  says  Anderson, 
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"  there  is  no  proof  of  his  continuance  after  that  period'' 
(1713).  However,  all  such  efPorts  were  in  vain.  The 
writer  must  quote  once  more  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  the 
reader  should  know,  is  not  an  Irishman,  or  a  Catholic, 
and  therefore  must  be  held  naturally  as  an  impartial 
writer  of  public  facts  relating  to  an  Irish  non-Catholic 
College.  What  does  he  say  ?  "Writing  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  in  1846':  "  All  suggestions  were  in 
*  vain;  and  from  that  time  (1713)  to  the  present  day 
(1846),  if  the  Irish  langucuje  has  been  cultivated  in  schools 
of  lecirnina,  it  is  to  foi*eign  countries  far  from  the  native 
soil  and  the  seat  of  the  language  we  must  look  to  for 
that  fostering  care,  and  not  to  home  Universities"  (p.  76). 
And  our  zealous  Graelic  friend  &om  Scotia  Minor 
observes  in  a  note :  "  Within  some  years  past  there  is 
one  professor  of  Irish,  where  the  language  is  at  least  pro- 
fessedly taught  on  Irish  ground.  This  is  at  Maynooth. 
But  in  Trinity  College  to  the  present  hour  (when  Mr. 
Anderson  wrote  his  book,  "  Schools  of  Learning  in  Ire- 
land"), nothing  of  the  kind  exists  ! 

Read  the  following : — 

Beforo,  however,  dismissing  the  sabjeot,  it  is  of  importance 
to  record  one  most  noble  intention.  It  is  wortbj  of  special 
notioo,  as  a  substantial  and  standing  proof  c^wbat  one  eminent 
Tnan  conceived  to  be  a  desideratum  in  Ireland.  The  late  Henry 
Flood,  Esq.,  of  Farmly,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  his  will, 
dated  27th  May,  1790,  had  constituted  Trinity  GoUege  resi- 
duary legatee  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  property,  valued,  ia 
1795,  by  Sir  James  Laurence  Parsons,  afterwards  Earl  of  BosSy 
at  £1,500  per  annum,  but  since  that  period  at  about  £1,700  an- 
Dually.  **  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Flood,  **  that  on  their  coming  into 
possession  of  this  my  bequest,  on  the  death  of  my  said  wife, 
thoy  do  institute  and  maintain,  as  a  perpetual  establisment,  a 
profossorship  of  and  for  the  Native  Irish  or  Erse  language, — 
with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a 
year."  *'  And  I  do  will  and  appoint,  that  they  do  grant  one 
annual  and  liberal  premium  for  the  best  and  another  for  tho 
tiflxt  bout  composition  in  pro«o  and  verse,  in  the  said  Native 
Irish  languagOi  upon  some  point  of  ancient  history^  govern. 
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umt,  rellgloi],  litarmtare,  or  aitnfttioii  of  IreUrd;  uid  also  one 
other  umnsl  praniinm  for  tha  beat  mnd  another  Tor  the  next 
bMt  oompoiition  in  Oreek  or  Latin  proae  or  toth,  on  aay 
general  snbjeot  by  tfasm  aati^ed," — and  I  will  that  ths  rent* 
and  proflta,  &o.,  ahall  be  farther  applied  bj  the  aaid  Uoif eraitj 
to  the  pnrohaaa  of  all  printed  books  and  maaaicripta  in  ths 
■aid  Natire  Irith  or  Er«e  lan^aAge,  wheresoeTer  ta  be  ob- 
tained ]  ftnd  next,  to  tbe  pnrohaie  of  all  printed  books  and 
nannsoripta  of  tha  dialecti  and  langnagei  that  are  akin  to  tba 
lri«h  luignage ;  and  then  to  the  pnrohaae  of  all  vaiaabte  booka 
aodaditiom  of  books,  ia  tha  Uarned  and  in  the  modern  polished 
Ungaagea." 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  distinctness  ot  tLis  l&st  will 
and  tefitament,  there  seema  to  hare  been  some  defect  or 
informality.  The  validity  of  the  beqaeat  was  questioned. 
The  College  instituted  a  soit  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  claim;  bat,  in  the  end,  failed  of  success. 
After  a  trial  at  bar,  the  will  has  been  broken,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  nothing  approaching  to  any  of  its  pro- 
Tifflons  exists  in  Ireland. 

A  Professorship  of  Irish  has  been  established  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  since  1840.  The  Eev.  Thomas 
Se  Yere  Coneys,  was  the  first  professor,  and  be  held  the 
Irish  chair  for  twelve  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Foley,  who  was  professor  up  to 
the  spring  of  1861.  Since  that  period  tbe  Irish  chair 
has  been  fiUed  by  Bct.  T.  O'Mahony,  M.A.,  MJR.IA. 
Each  of  the  professors  has  contributed  a  little  to  the 
stock  of  Irish  Keltic  literature. 

In  Trinity  College  lectures  are  given  for  twelve  days 
in  each  of  three  college  terms — a  lecture  of  one  hour  to 
the  junior  class,  and  a  lecture  of  one  hour  to  the  pnpils 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the  langaago. 
The  average  number  in  tlie  Irish  class  is  seven.  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  present  distin- 
guished professor,  Eev.  T.  O'Mahony,  M.A.,  M.B.I.A. 

The  learned  French  savant,  Monsieur  Gaidoz,  editor 
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o£    LaBanw  Cdtiquc,    (putlUlied    by   A.   Franck,  67,  ^ 
rae  do  Hiclieliea,  Paris  ;  and  hj  TrCibner  &  Co.,  Ludgate- 
Lill,  London)  who  has  learned  to  speak  and  read  a 
Irish,  visited  Ireland  some  seven  years  ago.     He  did  the   ' 
preaent  writer  the  hononr  of  staying  a  few  days  at  E 
Jarlath's  College.      He  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Irislj 
Metropolis,  and  while  there,  he  did  not  neglect  hie  Irish 
studiea.     He  attended  lectures  given  by  Itov.  Profesaor  j 
O'Mahony ;  and  he  states  that  on  those  occasions,  when  he  I 
was  present,  only  one  pupil  had  been  la  attendance  .Poa- 
eibly  Mons.  Gaidoa  attended  the  janior  class,  or  that  somS' 
portion  only  of  that  class  had  been  present,  or  that  the 
professor  wished  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  entire  lecture  ' 
to  the  distingnished  French  visitor. 

Sixteenth. — The  Catholic  University,  the  youngest 
pnblic  national  institution  for  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  rising  youth  of  Ireland — the  latest  in  date — 
rises  before  the  writer's  view  and  comes  to  close  this  line 
of  causes — which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  growth, 
or  decay  of  the  nation's  language. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  entBrtaioed  high  hopes  of  what 
the  then  infant  Catholic  University  was  likely,  in  days 
to  come,  to  effect  for  country  and  creed,  and  for  the 
country's  canse^the  venerable  Gaelic  tongue.  At  all 
events,  the  writer,  while  a  student  in  Maynoth,  felt  very 
confident  in  the  future  success  of  that  hopeful  seat  of 
Catholic  teaching  ;  nor  could  he  then  understand  how  it 
could  possibly  be  anything  but  tlie  fruitful  mother  of 
myriad  children  devoted  to  religion  and  learning.  He 
had  fondly  hoped  that  the  second  spring  bad  at  length 
come,  when  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  in  her  renewed 
life  once  again,  what  the  Venerable  Bede  said  she  hod 
been — Insula  Sanctorum  d  Dodorum, — "  the  island  home 
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of  saints  and  learned  men."  The  eagerness  with  which 
Irishmen,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  the  fifth 
century  and  in  the  sixth,  rushed  to  retreats  of  learning, 
to  slake,  at  these  Christian  fountains,  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  was,  in  some  way,  a  pledge  that  the  sons  of 
such  lovers  of  learning  would  now  aim  at  rivalling  their 
heroic  fathers.  In  this  spirit  the  writer  each  summer 
for  several  years  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  during  the  final  month  of  each  session  in  sum- 
mer by  Professors  0' Curry  and  Hennessy.  In  the  year 
1856  he  penned,  while  yet  a  student,  and  published  with- 
out any  pecuniary  profit,  "  The  College  Irish  Grammar," 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  aid  the  students  of  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  and  those  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland  in  the  study  of  the  national  language."  The 
high  hopes,  which  in  his  youthful  years  he  had  enter- 
tained of  the  future  of  the  Catholic  University,  have,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  study  or  the  advance  of  the 
people's  language,  sadly  subsided.  A  score  of  years  and 
more  have  passed  by,  and  during  that  time  not  a  single 
scholar  has  left  the  halls  of  the  Catholic  University 
capable  of  uttering  a  sentence  of  the  national  language  ; 
nay,  more,  not  a  single  word  of  the  speech  of  the  nation, 
as  spoken  at  present,  has  been  taught.  The  writer  has 
been  zealously  enthusiastic  regarding  the  University  ; 
the  Grammar  which  he  had  written,  he  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  who,  as  he  then  thought,  were  likely 
to  study  the  language  of  their  native  country,  heat- 
tended  the  lectures  on  Irish  Antiquities  delivered  by 
Professor  O'Curry,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted. 
He  must  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  what  all  Irish- 
men, with  whom  he  has  spoken,  or  whom  he  has  met  in 
society,  appear  to  feel,  that  in  a  University  intended  for 
the  education   of  the  sons  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish 
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people — the  old  language  of  that  people  ought  not  to  bo ' 
forgotten. 

The  lamented  ProEesBor  O'Curry  and  hia  successor, 
Mr.  Brian  O'Loony,  the  present  professor,  no  doubt  merit 
joat  pi'aiae  for  ability,  and  knowledge  of  Irish.  But, 
antiquities  are  rot  language,  and  teaching  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  not  teaching  the  Irish  language.  To  neglect  to 
teach  the  language  of  a  people,  or  silently  to  overlook  ita 
literary  existence,  to  ignore  its  name  in  the  cradle  of 
their  national  literary  life,  as  a  Catholic  people,  is  doom- 
ing it  quietly,  but  surely,  to  decay  and  death. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuani — the  Most  Eev.  John  MacHale — 
wrote,  some  twenty  j-ears  ago,  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  merits  particular  attention  : — 

"  Those  antiquarians  who  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  early  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglect  the  living,  breathing  foi'ms  of  our  beautiful 
language,  are  like  preservers  of  Egyptian  mummiea, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the  remains  out  of 
which  life  has  just  departed.  Were  their  zeal  for  our 
olden  literature  accompanied  with  an  anxiety  for  its  per- 
petuation, then  it  would  he  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a 
laudable  devotion  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  ancient  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  strange  anomalies  of  onr 
country  to  find  so  many  entirely  sentimental  about  the 
old  language,  whose  ears  are  at  the  same  time  so  fasti- 
dious as  not  to  enduro  the  continuance  of  what  has  been 
ever  deemed  the  moral  striking  characteristic  of  every 
nation," 

That  man  performs  hia  part  in  the  drama  of  life  well 
and  nobly  for  God  and  his  country,  who  attends  to  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  and  social  obligatiouB 
which   hiii  ofEco  and    position  impose.      The   lamented    i 
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Eugene  O'Ctury  may  well  be  addressed,  then,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  the  Grospel  text,  as  spoken  bj  the 
master  of  the  faithful  servant — "  Eage  !  serve  hone  et 
fdelis.*' — "  "Well  done !  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 
He  did  well  all  that  had  been  entrusted  him  to  do.  It  is 
a  historic  fact,  however,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, that  in  a  University  intended  for  the  sons  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  people's  language  has  not  been 
taught.  No  scholar  knowing  a  single  word  of  acquired 
Irish  has  issued  from  its  walls.  In  all  our  colleges  at 
home  and  abroad,  every  possible  encouragement  is  given, 
and  rightly,  for  the  sake  of  the  growing  youth,  to  the 
study  of  that  tongue  which  is  driving  before  it  the  speech 
of  the  Crael.  Of  this  no  one  complains.  In  truth,  young 
men  must  know  that  language  in  which  commerce  and 
mercantile  business  are  carried  on  over,  at  least,  half  the 
world.  Irishmen,  to  be  merchants — ^men  of  business, 
men  of  public  hfe,  men  of  the  time — must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English,  and  acquire  it  correctly.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  the  study  of  English  ;  but  the  study  of  Irish, 
by  Irishmen,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Welsh  have  a  firm  &dth  in  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing— "  Oes  y  byd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg  ! — as  long  as  the 
world  lasts  the  Kymric  tongue  will  be  spoken."  As  long, 
say  we,  as  the  world  lasts,  the  Irish  Keltic  must  be  ap- 
preciated by  men  of  learning.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  present  living  tongue  be  appreciated  by  a  body  of 
learned  Irishmen,  who  are  the  lights  and  intellectual 
guides  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  fact,  the  language  of 
Ireland,  that  lies  like  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a  painting 
in  a  buried  Roman  Basilica,  crushed  in  the  debris  of  the 
past,  and  is  found  entombed  in  tomes  of  antiquity,  is 
prized  ;  why  should  not  the  living  language  of  the  pre- 
sent meet  equal  favour  from  learned  patrons  and  lovers 
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of  our  people  and  nation  ?  WLy  ihla  anomaly  exists 
aeoma,  indeed,  pussing  strange. 

Sbvbntkenth — To  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the 
growing  decay  of  the  Irisli  language  in  Ireland,  may  be 
added  another,  namely — theabsence  o£  Home  Legislation. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  ciiapter,  on  the 
Bnthority  of  OCurry — and  as  a  publicly-known  historic 
fact — that  not  only  the  Milesian  nobility,  the  old  gentry 
and  people  of  Ireland  were  lovers  of  their  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  patrona  of  literary  men,  bnt 
the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  also,  who  had  come  asstrangera 
to  Ireland,  adopted  the  language  and  patronized  the  lite- 
ratui'e  of  their  new  country.  This  natural  and  ready 
preference  for  the  Iriah  tongue  lasted  as  long  as  the 
native  chieftains  or  Anglo-Norman  nobles  continued  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  sovereign  sway  in  their  respeciiva 
domains,  and  the  native  Irish  language  and  literature 
were  patronized  and  held  in  favor  as  long  as  Irishmen 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  legislative  control  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  This  view  of  the  subject  nrges  many 
to  believe  that  a  home  government  for  Ireland  would 
certainly  encourage  and  patronize  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Ireland,  just  iu  proportion  as  the  absence  of 
"  Home  Rule,"  has  aidedj  not  a  little,  the  decay  of  onr 
home  language. 

EiGHTBKNTu;, — On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of 
Professor  Blackie  to  Tuam,  he  did  not  see,  as  ha  had  ex- 
pected, owing  to  absence  fi'om  home,  the  Archbishop, 
whose  opinion  on  several  subjects  of  interest  the  Profes- 
sor was  aniious  to  obtain.  Accordingly,  oa  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  the' Archbishop, 
wishing  to  know  why  (1)  the  Irish  language  was  fading 
in  Ireland  j  and  (2)  why  it  has  so  very  much  disappeared 
as  a  spoken  language  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  ; 
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and  (3)  why — compared  with  the  Highlands — there  is 
not  a  strong  pervading  literature  in  the  Irish  Gaelic 
through  this  country  ?  The  writer  has  heard  from  the 
Archbishop  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  and  especially  the 
lack  of  literary  culture,  are,  in  his  opinion,  due  very  much 
to  the  action,  in  the  past,  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  Irish 
speaking  natives.  That  statute  especially  which  made  it 
penal  for  a  priest  or  a  schoolmaster  to*  teach,  effected  the 
greatest  amount  of  evil  on  the  people  and  their  speech. 
The  priest  and  teacher  were  obliged,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  fly,  or  to  be  concealed  in  some  cave  or  glen ;  and 
the  lamp  of  learning,  like  the  sacred  fire  of  old,  was  hid  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  unseen  by  public  eye.  All  open  literary 
culture  had  to  be  suspended  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
Those  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  the  Irish  lan- 
guage had  passed  away.  The  generations  of  native  Irish- 
men who  arose  in  those  days,  could  not,  except  by  stealth, 
acquire  knowledge.  The  children  asked  for  literary  food 
and  there  was  no  one  found  to  supply  it.  When  at  length 
brighter  days  dawned  over  Ireland — ^when  the  Catholic 
natives  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  acquiring  learning, 
if  they  could — then  very  few,  like  the  true  prophets  of 
Israel,  in  the  days  of  Achab  and  Jesabel — ^were  found 
capable  of  teaching.  This  dearth  of  teachers  of  Irish  has 
continued  for  the  past  century. .  The  Irish  people,  unac- 
customed, as  a  nation,  to  literary  training  in  their  native 
tongue,  have  forgotten  its  literary  existence  ;  and,  owing 
to  their  poverty  and  down-trodden  spirit,  have  not  been 
able  of  themselves,  and  against  great  odds,  to  create  a 
new  one,  or  foster  that  which  had  even  still  not  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to.  Pro- 
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feasor  B]ackie  did  the  writer  the  fayor  o£  Iransmitting 
a  copy  o£  the  Archbishop's  views.  Many  of  tliose  who 
read  theae  pagi^a  will  ho  glad  to  learn  t!ie  opinions  on  thia 
subject,  of  the  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  from  the  only 
living  Irish  scholar  who  connects  the  present  century  with 
the  past ;  who  has  been  fur  four  score  years,  and  longer, 
a  witness  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  Ireland,  in  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  ancient  langnaga  and  the  ancient  faith 
against  the  foreign  tongue  of  a  foreign  power,  and  a  creed 
which  the  people  abhorred : — 

«    St.  Jarliilli's,  Tuam,  Joly  3r(l,  1874. 
"  Deas  Sill, — I  beg  to  EKiltnowlcdea  the  reooipt  of  jour  kind 
letter  of  Che  2Uth  nlcimo.  and  to  oipress  my  regret  at  being  in 
Dublin  whan  70a  did  me  thD  hoaonr  of  a  vUit  here. 

"  BoaidaB  the  personal  oomplimont,  I  appreDiato  mnoh  tho 
inflaeotial  motira  of  your  visit  in  oonticiion  with  our  old 
Celiio  laognnge — oommon  to  an  eitraordinary  degreo,  to  both 
rOry  ago,  one  of  your  oountry- 
n  Celtic,  mutually  naderatand- 


I 


.mlrjm 


I :  and  a  fc 


ach  wer 
'year 


.vitho 


ago. 


,t  homo  in  tbe  GaEilia  with  the 
oldcflt  oativeB  of  the  place,  for,  as  in  Ireland,  tho  language  in 
not,  I  regret,  ao  familiar  to  the  youDgsr  goncration, 

"  Now,  to  come  to  what  appears  so  anomalona  to  yon,  vii  ;— 
Oar  books  in  English  and  Latin  rather  than  ia  Irish,  and  that  I 
amongst  an  Irish -speaking  people!     No  doubt,  it  mnBt  appear   I 
strange  to  any  ono  not  anfficiautly  rersod   in  onr  history, 
to  the  Lntiu  books,    there  are    nono   in  goneral    nsa    aave 
miaaala  or  maas  books  and  broTiariea,  or  offioD-books,   aic 
siToly  by  the  olergy,  with  the  aioeption  of  soma  nnQS  who  r 
their  ofBca  in  Latin. 

"  Your  countrymen  poBBOfls   Gaolio  booka,  as  well  as   retain    I 
tha  Gaelio  tongno  j  ours  retain  tho    latter  in  deapite  of  penal 
enactments,  nniier  wbioh  the   former  diaappearod.     Whon 
reflect  that  under  every    form,  whether    written   or  oral,  ttie    J 
Iriah  language  was  banned    under  tho  severest  penaltiea,  and 
all  Iriah  and  Catholic  teachers  doomed    as  felons  to  tranapor- 
tation,  yon  will  uDt  bo  flurpriaod  that  tho  Irish  youth  could  ao6   j 
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'tJhen  read  or  write  thoir  own  language.  Nay,  I  "welt  reeollecfe 
^hen  at  hedge  schools,  some  unforfcanate  urchins  wer«  whippell 
hj  the  cruel  teachers  for  the  groat  crime  of  speakiug  Irish  at 
home  to  their  parents — who  could  speak  no  other  language — 
the  parents  being  tlie  informers,  by  cutting  a  notch  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  the  boy  haJd  carried  in  attestation  of  the 
•cruel  efforts  to  extinguish  the  Irish  language. 

**  You  can  no  l»ngar  'he  surprised  that  we  heve  no  Irish 
j)riiited  books ;  nor  would  we  have  eren  the  language,  but  that 
tyranny  itself  cannot  succeed  in  interdicting  all  oral  commu- 
nication. Tbe'knbVrledge  of  Irish,  as  a  learned  and  written 
'^language,  having  i)een  thus  extinguished,  the  English  wafl 
"Substituted  and  encouraged,  and  its -schools  frequented  by  tlvo 
children  of  the  native  Irish,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  English 
43ettlers.  Outside  the  schools,  the  8]»eech  of  the  former  was 
jstill  Irish,  when  conversing  with  the  people 4  but  as  they  learned 
to  read  and  write,  their  reading  and  writing,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity,  was  in  the  English  language,  so  zealously  and  so  ex- 
^slusively  patronized  by  the  Government. 

**  I  fear  I  have  tired  you  by  those  tedious  observations, 
founded,  as  they  are^  on  undoubted  facts.  In  a  word,  your 
•Gaelic  has  never  been  banned  or  proscribed  in  any  hostile 
manner — and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  Gaelic  books  should 
abound  and  be  continued, — Whereas  ^our  Irish  having  been  in- 
"terdicted  and  persecuted  to  the  death,  tho  wonder  is,  that  in 
the  cultivated  form  of  ^school  language,  it  should  have  survived. 

"  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were 
-not,  I  understand,   more  than  two  founts  of  clumsy  Irish  typo 
in  all  Ireland  ;  now,  you  can  find  several  of  elegant  form. 

"  Hoping  that  you  may  deem  the  length  of  my  letter  a  suffi- 
•cient' apology  for'the  Idn^th  of  the  delay  in  adknowlodging 
'.yours, 

"I  am,  rty  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

^  JOHN  MacHALE, 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

John  S.  Blackie,  Esq ,  Professor, 
Ediubur*ih. 


Ni:reTKE\TH. — Aa  a  race,  the  IriRli  people  appear  b 
bavea  strong  natural  desirQ  to  excel  otliovs  and  to  t 
the  very  notion  of  being  inferior  to  any  raoe.  Nay,  this 
feeling  is  iocreased  by  the  knowledge  which  pervades  tha 
masses  in  Ireland,  that  their  Milesian  progcnilora  had  been 
either  princes  or  nobles  in  the  land  before  the  Norman  King 
Henry  II.,  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Eire.  It  ia  quite 
true  that  feelings  such  as  these  are  not  in  themsolTea 
wrong.  A  strong  innate  desire  to  excel  and  to  be  superior 
to  others,  becomoa  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  according  as 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  aeeording  aa  the  end  in  view  is 
good  and  worthy,  or,  on  tiie  other  hand,  is  bad  aud  nr- 
worthy.  A  certain  father  of  the  Church,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  says,  "  E.cfiiw  ilicitar  aAiis  vid  hointi  val  mahif,"  tha 
act  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  end  in  view.  If  the 
interaaj  eye — the  intention  of  tJie  mind— be  simple,  the 
whole  body  of  the  act  will  be  lightBorae ;  if  tho  eye — 
the  intention,  be  evil,  the  whole  body  of  the  act  will 
be  darksome,  is  the  teaching  of  our  BlosseJ  Lord. 
If  a  person  wish  to  excel  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge, 
and  to  do  so  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  holy  Church,  or  even  of  his  country  and  of  hia 
fellow-men,  the  desire  is  praiseworthy.  Ambition 
in  this  sense  in  laudable ;  and  reasonable  pride  of  dig. 
nity  and  just  power,  commendable.  Pride  and  ambition 
of  this  sort  are  continuously  Btimulated  in  every  college 
in  the  world.  The  hearts  of  men  of  fame  must  foster  tha 
feeling.  The  ambition  of  military  glory,  for  instance. 
Bought  for  in  defending  the  cause  of  honor,  justice,  truth, 
or  country,  finds  a  placo  in  the  breast  of  every  distin- 
guished soldier  or  every  daring  general.  Only  yesterday 
or  tho  day  before,  the  Spanish  licpnhlican  Genei-ul,  Mar. 
ahal  Concha,  was  urged  by  this  feeling  to  deeds  of  valour 
»nd  daring  before  the  heights  of  Estella,  i;ot  less  than  bis 
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i^pponent,  the  Carlist  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Dor- 
aregary,  who  gained  the  victory.  Irishmen  have  at  all 
times  been  ambitious  of  glory  and  of  honour,  and  hence 
liave,  for  military  prowess,  won  renown  in  every  country, 
except  their  own.  During  the  period  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  century,  the  children  of  Ireland  wore  the  most 
learned,  as  Venerable  Bede  records,  of  all  the  children  in 
the  world. 

In  this  way,  when  the  end  aimed  at  is  worthy,  or  when 
the  motive  is  good,  the  action  or  pursuit  is,  in  fact,  mor- 
ally as  well  as  socially,  and  at  times,  materially  good.  And 
of  course,  when  the  end  is  bad  ori^he  motive  bad,  the  action 
becomes  morally  bad,  even  thoi^gh  the  material  work 
done,  or  the  social  eflPect  resulting  from  it  is,  in  reality, 
good.  If  a  person  give  an  alms,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
for  the  sake  of  show,  or  to  have  one's  name  blazoned  in 
the  newspapers ;  the  alms  bestowed  may  help  the  poor,  or 
may  aid  in  building  a  church,  but,  for  all  that,  the  moral 
.act  is  vicious  before  God,  who  sees  the  heart,  and  judges 
not  according  to  the  work  done  before  men.  This  is  the 
.teaching  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  who  told  the  Hebrew  people 
that  the  Pharisees,  who  fasted  twice  a  week  and  gave 
tithes  of  all  they  possessessed,  who  gave  large  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  were  zealous  for  the  law  far  above  others,  had, 
in  their  vain  gjiory,  received  •"  their  reward.  *  Unless  our 
just  acts  exceed  in  purity  of  intention,  the  external  jus- 
tice of  those  Jewish  zealots,  w<e  cannot  merit  the  promised 
reward  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  way,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  one  of  vanity  or 
of  pride,  or  if  the  motive  that  prompts  our  action  is  bad 
or  unworthy,  the  action  is  of  the  same  complexion  as  the 
motive.  It  happens,  then,  that  the  natural  impulse  of 
man — and,  of  course,  of  a  high-minded,  intellectual  race^ 
whose  temperament  is  warm  and  prone  to  emulation^  Ukd 
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tlie  Kelts  of  Irelancl — can  readily  be  turned  eitbor 
good  or  to  evil.  Iriahmen  bear  privations,  hardsiiip,  wai 
misery,  bard  labor,  loss  of  friends  and  of  fortune,  with 
patience  and  even  with  equanimity,  while  they  cannot 
boar  the  idea  of  being  regai'ded  as  a  race  inferior  to  the 
Saxons,  or  to  be  of  those  who  are  slaves  or  helots  in 
their  native  land.  Individuals  feel  this  national  pride, 
and  often  care  not  to  conceal  it.  As  it  has  no  available 
channel  in  which  to  flow,  it  manifests  itself,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  a  desire  to  rival  the  dominant  race  in  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  their  iiahita,  manners,  material 
refinement,  elegance,  pronunciation,  tone,  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  rich  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
"are  not  conteat  with  the  loss  of  the  Irish  tongue,  but  they 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  to  Icam,  ia 
colleges  and  schools,  the  English  accent — often  from 
Irish  masters  ;  whilst  the  humbler  classes,  who  can  speak 
Irish,  conceal  their  knowledge  of  their  own  nativetongua 
lest  they  be  considered  uneducated. 

In  their  untrained  and  often  lirieducated  views,  they 
fancy  that  one  cannot  acquire  a  correct  English  accent  at 
Lome ;  and  those  who  speftk  Gaelic  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  acquire  a  Icnoivledgo  of  English  without 
losing  their  knowledge  of  Irish.    . 

Many  others,  too,  even  amongst  those  considered  leamecl 
in  Church,  and  State,  despise  IriBh,  simply  because  they 
ere  ignorant  of  the  language,  with  the  vain  and  foolish 
notion,  that  as  they  do  not  know  the  language,  therefore 
it  is  not  worth  knowing,  and  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  exist 
the  better  for  the  country  and  the  people.  The  writer 
has  met  many  of  this  class,  particalarly  amongst  younw 
professional  gentlemen,  especially  those  who  have  ro* 
oMved  marks  of  Iionour  or  distinction  in  some  special 
Oranch  of  kuowk'ilgui 


The  writer  has  seen  and  spoken  to  tlio  son  of  a  mer-r 
chant  from  the  city  of  Cork — a  man  of  middle  class 
position,  whose  income  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  family  of  five  children — two- 
sons  and  threo  daughters  ;  and  has  learned  from  the 
young  gentleman  that  he  had  been,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  own  mother,  sent  during  three  years  to  an  English 
college,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  acquire 
what  was  called  a  correct  English  accent.  It  happened 
that  there  were  two  Irishmen  professors  in  the  college  at 
which  the  young  Hibernian  had  been  a  pupil.  His  accent 
— fortunately  for  the  boy-— was  not  a  bit  changed.  The 
grandmother  of  the  young  gentleman  knew  Irish,  but  the 
mother  did  not  know  a  word  of  it  ;  and  she  was  deter- 
mined, like  a  great  many  foolish  mothers  of  the  present 
day  in  Ireland,  that  her  son  should  not  have,  even  as  an 
ornament  to  the  English  speech,  the  fine  ore  rotundo 
accent  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fathers. 

This  section  closes  with  an.  anecdote,  which,  like  the 
foregoing,  rests  for  its  truth  on  facts.  The  writer  has 
heard  it  told  by  the  Very  Eev.  Thomas  MacHale,  S.T.D., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Hebrew  in  the  College 
des  Irlandais,  Paris.  On  one  occasion,  about  the  year 
1864,  on  coming  from  Paris,  for  the  summer  vacation,  to 
Tuam,  the  Very  Bev.  Professor  was  detained  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Euston  Station,  London,  waifing  till  the 
Korth  Western  train  to  Holyhead  should  start. 

While  leisurely  walking  along  the  stand  or  piazza,  he 
observed  a  young  girl,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  mani-. 
festly  waiting,  like  himself,  for  the  train  to  Holyhead. 
•The  maid  was  of  middle  size,  elegantly  dressed,  for  one  in 
her  position,  yet  modestly ;  her  fresh,  full,  and  slightly 
ruddy  complexion  showed  that  she  had  not  been  long 
living  in  London.     There  was  a  tinge  of  bashful  ^impji' 
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eity  playing  over  bar  features,  with  a  filiglit  expression  d 
deferential  regard  for  the  priest  as  he  passed, 
she  wished  to  assume,  as  she  thought,  the  hii^h  tone  of 
London  fashion,  and  to  do  the  elegant  in  the  presence  of 
.  n  dignified  stranger.  Notwithstanding  her  dress  and  her' 
airs,  there  hnng  around  her,  like  the  fi'eshness  of  morning, 
a  imiii'a  and  a  homehness  of  bearing  in  which  any  dis- 
cerning eye,  mnch  less  that  of  a  pnest  and  professor, 
coald  not  be  mistaken.  Accordingly  tho  Very  Eicv. 
Doctor  said  to  himself  that  the  young  girl  who  stood  on' 
the  platfonn  before  Rim,  was  a  dangliter  of  Eire,  and' 
that  she  was,  as  is  said,  from  the  country.  Shu  must  be 
a  Catholic,  toi) ;  this  ho  immediately  conjectured  from  the 
Bitiafied  gla.^ce  with  which  she  !iad  occiiBional'y  i-iewed 
the  strange  priest.  He  thought  it  well  to  speak  to 
her  i  and  as  she  was,  as  he  hid  thought,  a  Catholic 
and  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  she  muit  necessarily 
know  Gae'ic,  andj  therefore,  he  sp.ikein  tiie  Irish  tonguoj 
ani  saluted  her  in  thuBC  well-known,  familiar  words,  in 
■which  the  Catholicpeasantry  aro  wonttSj  sa'uteeach  other 
at  homo — "  Go  m-heannui^o  Dia  du:t,  a  tailin  oig — God 
B  ive  you,  my  young  woman,"  said  he.  The  maid  looked 
q;iite  surprised  at  Ihe  strange  Eeyiread  Tather ; — he- 
thought  with  himself  for  a  moment  thiit,  pci'haps,  she 
did  not  hear  the  words  that  had  just  fallen  from  bis  lipsf 
au'l  accordingly  he  repcLited  the  salutation,  in  Irihli — '■  Go' 
ni-beannui^e  Dia  duit  a  la  hn  ii  g."  There  was  no  donbtr 
remaining  on  his  mind  this  time  tjiat  she  had  heard  his 
words.  S.i,  she  looked  again  with  the  same  e.'qjression  oE 
surprise  at  the  "\'ery  Rev.  Professor,  and  after  a  slight 
pause,  assuming  in  the  meantime  the  grandest  tone  sbe 
eouLl  command,  rep'iod,  with  a  slight  touch  of  a  Lon- 
don accent,  "Sir,  I  do  not  uiiderstanJ  what  jou  say," 
'■It!  it  true  that  you  do  not  understand  what  I  have  said. 


to  yon  ?*'  said  thoiriest.  *•  Yes,  Rev.  Father,"  was  til? 
leply.  Dr.  !MncHale  then  began  to  suspect  that  he  bail 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  young  girl  was  from  l!U> 
land.  So  he  moved  on,  and  came  up  aft.r  a  momeut'i* 
walk  to  an  elderly  man  who  had  seen  some  three  scare 
and  five  summe;s,  and  who,  while  tl»€f  learned  prof^ssoi' 
and  the  young  girl  were,  for  the  moment,  apparently  coll- 
irersing,  had  stood  some  fifteen  yarda  off,  looking  anxious^ 
and  with  enquiring  gaze  at  the  dignified  stranger  and  thel 
maid,  to  see  what  was  the  conversation  about.  The  mieli 
and  manner  of  the  e'derly  ui. known  were  unmi6tv;kably 
Hibernian.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  cuuotry 
to  which  lie  belonged,  he  carried  a  stick,  and  on  the 
ferule  projecting  over  the  left  shoulder,  a  small  par-» 
del  tied  up  in  the  usual  r.d  handkerchief.  iVom  the 
'rt'atchfal  eye  end  anxious  g'ance  directed  towards  the 
young  gii**.  Dr.  MacHale  divided  that  some  tie  of  con- 
45anguinity  or  affinity  must  needs  exist  between  the  maid 
and  the  man.  I'^he  latter  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  Irish 
origin.  As  the  priest  drew  near,  the  stranger  put  on  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  such  as  one  cannot 
avoid  assuming  ir  presence  of  an  esteemed  friend,  though 
tt  the  time  there  is  not  oq  his  part  an  equally  ready 
mutual  recognition.  A  priest  is  a  kind  of  familiar  friend 
to  every  Irishman,  and  especially  to  every  Irish  Catholic, 
cvea  though  it  happen  that  he  ia  not  an  acquaintance.  It 
was  so  in  this  instance.  There  had  already  existed  positive 
proof  that  the  man  was  from  the  sister  isle.  He  is  a 
Catholic,  too,  for  he  salutes  the  priest.  This  act  is  seldom 
performed  in  London  by  any  one  except  an  Irish  Catholic. 
If  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  from  the  sister  isle,  he  must, 
thereft)re,  speak  Irish.  Accordingly,  Dr.  MacHale  ad- 
dressed him  in  Irish — "  Go  m-beannuige  Dia  du^t  a  clu:ne 
4x)jr— God  save  you,  my  good  man."     "With  a  bright  flush 


e£  Kglit  bearaing'  tram  his  ey^  and  a  smile  playing  on  • 
Ilia  lipe,  fully  a^uiircd  that  be  stood  face  to  face  tvitli 
one  o£  Lis  own  countrymen',  with,  one  wlio  spoke  his- 
nwn  language,  vi-ith  onaof  the  priMta  of  hia  country  whO' 
lifld,  for  over  two. centuries,  beeivtlie  guardians  and  the 
fostering  an^  spiritual  fathers  of  the  race  to  which  h 
belonged,  he  replied,  "  Gom-beannnijio-DiA  ague  Mm; 
duit  fe;n" — God  and  Mary  save  yourself.  "  As  as  Eii 
tusa  ?"— Are-  yon  fronv  Ireland.  "Seal  go  deiihin 
aia-r"— Yes,  indeod,  fatlier.  "  B-fml  eolas  agat  st 
jiinaoi  o:g  so  ?"' — Do  you  know  this  yonng  wonian  ?  " 
li-f ttil  eolas  agam  a  r  aa  riinaoi  ijig  s.n  ?"  "  Naj  i 
m'  in^q'on  si" — Do  I  know  tliafc  yoong  woman  ?  WhyJ 
sure  she  is  m,y  daugliter.  By  this  time  tlie  young  ] 
oame  up,  blushing,  to  where  hsr  fatlier  stood  spcakin 
Dr.  MacKale  i  and  thoa  the  professor  said,  in  prcsenca- 
of  the  maid — "  Is  longsotaK;  na.;  l)-fii.l  gaoSalgeaci" — 
It  is  BUEpnifiing  tliat  she  doea  nnt  nndcrstanii  Irish.. 
"■Well,"  said  he,  ia.reply,  and  witli.grjsat  veiemence  o£ 
oipreaBianr  "  si  an  icnd  teang^a  laV.a  r  ai  ;  ta  gao3a:lge> 
a:ce  to  roait  a's  ta  agam-sa" — Iriah  is  the  first  tongue  she 
Kpoke;  and  she  knows  Irish  just  as  well  aa  I  know  it., 
The  young  maid,  appeared  now  to  fael  ashamed  of  tha 
part  she  had  played,  and  of  tlie  answer  she  had  given  the. 
Very  Rev.  Professor  o£  the  College  des  Itlandais,  Paria  ;; 
and  when  he  asked  her,  in  Irish,  why  bLo  had  denied  that, 
she  knew  her  native  language,  she  naodeatly  looked  to  th& 
gpoond,.aml  replied,  "lii  iiiure  ocm." — I  wiis  asliamed. 

Smoke  is  a  sign  of  fii'e,  or  of  heat^  though  it  may  b& 
nnpei-ceivad  heat,  Ulie  blush  on  the  cbeek  ie  a  sign  of- 
the  stiixing  of  tlu)  feelings  of  the  soul  within,  and  of  the 
struggle  between  pride  and  principle.  The  sham.>  of  the- 
Irish  girl  to  speak  her  nat.ve  language  i,s  a  sign  of  tha 
state  of  feilinj^a  by  which  she  had  boon  actuated  at  Iha 
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time — wishing  to  appear  somebody,  and  for  that  pnrposo 
trampling  on  the  principlo  that  told  her  she  ought  to  lovo 
Ireland  and  the  language  of  her  fathers,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  it  before  prinocs.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  anecdote  records  only  one  single  instance  of  false 
shame,  and  that  from  a  single  case,  and  in  a  matter  not 
essential,  but  merely  accidental,  it  is  not  logical  to  draw 
a  conclusion  quite  universal  regarding  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  This  objection  is  quite  correct  : — 
it  is  illogical  to  draw  a  universal  from  a  particular  propo- 
sition, unless  the  particular  enunciates  a  truth  founded  on 
the  nature  or  in  the  essential  qualities  of  the  subject  of 
which  there  is  question,  or  in  the  accident-al  relations- 
which  produce  in  the  same  circumstances,  always  the  same 
effect.  It  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  in 
America  and  in  Ireland  who  are  not  ashamed,  even  before 
the  stranger  or  the  lordly,  to  speak  the  language  of  their 
fathers  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  with  a  class  of  no  high 
social  standing,  and  who  are  devoid  of  sufficient  enlighten- 
znent  as  linguists  op  historians,  and  especially  with  those 
who  are  lovers  of  fashion  and  who  aim  at  that  which  is 
held  in  honor  for  the  hour — it  is  deemed  a  sign  of  igno- 
rance and  lowliness  of  position  to  speak  Irish.  The  grow- 
ing maidens  of  Connacht  who  have  been  for  any  time 
attending  school,  either  religious  or  secular,  blush  if  spoken 
to  in  Irish.  They  reply :  *'  Oh,  I  know  how  to  speak 
English,  your  Reverence ;  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  you 
seem  to  think  me  to  be."  This  very  summer  the  writer 
met  more  than  one  instance  plainly  shewn,  not  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  but  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  some 
fifty  summers.  The  incident  occurred  at  Lios-dun-vama, 
near  the  sulphur  spa.  He  addressed  a  woman  whom  he 
had  heard  speaking  in  Irish  to  those  of  her  own  class — in 
the  language  of  the  people.     Her  reply,  directly  and  witU. 
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the  eipreBsion  of  snrpriae,  was  : — "  Sir,  I  do  not  feno^lj 
Irish."  The  anectlDte  then  pnta  tefore  the  reader  a  stata"! 
of  feeling  and  a  iliblike  for  speakiag'  Iiieh  that  actuates  a. 
large  class.  And  this  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  arises- 
ii-am  a  pETveraion  of  an  innate  deaii*  "  to  excel  and  to  scorn 
the  very  notion  of  being'  inferior  to  anyone,''  as  waashewn 
in  the  opening  passage  of  this  nineteenth  section.  All 
that  is  required,  in  order  to  correct  this,  ia  to  miika  the 
speech  itself  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  study  of  it  honor- 
able and  worthy  of  theT  ambition. 

Do  what  the  Welsh  ai-e  doiug. — Offer  prizes  ;  hold! 
Eisteddfudnn  ;  mate  the  spoken  speech  of  the  Gael  sppre^^ 
enable  and  honorable. 

Twentieth — His  Lnrdship  the  Most  Rev  Dr.  Moriiatjfi 
Bishop  of  Ardfert  and  liaphoe,  county  Kerry,  and  tbd^l 
\ei-y  EoT  Dr.  O'Brien,  Dean  of  Limerick,  author  of  "  Ailey^  W 
Moore,"  "  Jack  Haziitt,"  and  other  able  literary  worksj- 
have  heen  visiting  Tuam  and  the  western  coast  of  their'  | 
nj.tive  iiilaud. 

Each  of  the  two  is  eminent'y  distinguished  as  S  ' 
churchman,  aa  an  eccleaiastical  scholar  and  theologian  i 
— each  has  left,  already,  footprints  impressed  on  the;^ 
literary  landmarks  of  their  country's  history,  e 
her  social  advancement ;  each  holds  a  high  place 
walks  of  English  literature  ;  each  is  thoroughly  C' 
santwith  the  condition  of  Ire'and,  past  and  present— witlr  J 
the  causes  of  her  dersy  in  commerce,  material  and  sorial  f 
development ;  in  education,  too,  and  e.dightenment,  if  thtf  9 
piesentperiod  hecompared  ivith  the  timts  of  St.  Columba*J 
end  St.  Columbanna,  Sedidiiis  and  Scotus ;  St.  Fursg'^B 
and  Fiacre  ;  Saints  Eenignas,  Jarlath,  Alcuin,  Malachy,-^ 
anJ  Lam'cnco  O'Toole.  Each  o£  the  two  is  tfaoroughlyJ 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  people.  They  speakfj 
and  pre.;ch  to  their  flocks  in  Irish.     His  Lordship,  accomi-T 
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panied  by  the  Dean,  visited  St.  Jarlath's  College.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  his  Lordship,  Dr.  Moriartj,  told 
the  present  writer  that  Professor  Blackio  of  the  Edin- 
burg  University,  had  written  to  him,  too,  regarding  the 
decay  of  the  Gaelic  language  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of 
that  decay.  His  Lordship  enumerated  as  causes  of  this 
fading  away  of  our  national  speech,  some  of  those  just 
enumerated — such  as  the  fact  that  our  national  language 
is  not  taught  in  our  National  ScqooIs.  "I  remarked,  also," 
said  his  lordship,  "  that  landlords  and  their  agents, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  attorneys  and 
barristers,  and  all  who  represent  the  dominant  interest, 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  decadence  of  the  speech 
of  the  Irish  people.  I  often  asked  the  peasants  of  my 
diocese  why  they  essayed  so  often  to  speak  English, 
emitting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  speech.  And  they  in- 
variably answered  that  the  agents  and  landlords  would 
listen  to  no  Irish,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  forced 
to  speak  as  best  they  could  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  intercourse  of  the  pour  people  with 
lawyers  of  all  conditions  from  the  Chancellor  to  the 
attorney's  clerk, 

A  Catholic  farmer,  a  subject  of  his  Lordship's  diocese, 
eame  some  years  ago  to  the  Bishop  and  told  him  that  he 
was  about  to  *'  go  to  law,"  and  that  all  the  money  he  had 
then  to  carry  on  the  suit  was  only  two  pounds.  His 
lordship  advised  the  poor  man  not  to  go  to  law  ;  to  settle 
the  matter  by  arbitration  ;  to  keep  his  money,  and  not  to- 
lose  the  two  pounds,  and  seven  times  more,  by  appealing  to 
lawyers.  The  good  simple  man  went  his  way.  Some  time- 
afterwards  the  bishop  met  the  same  farmer.  His  lordship 
asked  him  what  did  he  do  with  the  two  pounds,  whether 
he  had  expended  that  moderate  sum  in  fair  arbitration  ? 
The  poor  man,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  assured  the  Bishop,, 
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that  he  did  go  to  law ;  that  he  lost  the  case ;  and  that  ha 
had  expended  the  two  pounds  on  the  interpreter  alone,  or 
as  he  called  that  legal  functionary,  the  "  tetherpreter," 
in  order  that  his  swom  examinations  in  Irish  should  bo 
fully  and  to  the  point  translated  for  council  and  judge, 
and  by  that  means  that  success  might  attend  the  suit. 
Knowledge  of  Irish,  alone  was,  in  the  case  of  that  poor 
peasant,  a  twofold  loss.  In  Wales,  judges  and  lawyers  of 
all  degrees  aro  obliged  to  know  the  Welsh  language.  Nay, 
some  of  the  Judges  who  go  on  circuit  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land must  know  the  Yorkshire  dialects.  Why  not  in 
Ireland  ?     Why  ? 

Dr.  Connop  Thorlwall,  an  Englishman,  was  not  ap-. 
pointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's  until  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough,  knowledge  of  the  Kymric  tongue  ; 
neither  did  Dr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  receive  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bangor  until  he  had 
been  able  to  preach  in  the  Welsh  tongue. " 

How  differently  we  act  in  Ireland.  Ignorance  of  the 
people's  language  and  habits  has  been  the  best  passport  to, 
places  of  position  and  emolument. . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

lii  what  counties  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  tlic  language 
fading  ?  It  is  fading,  but  not  in  an  equal  degi-ce,  in 
Galway  and  Mayo.  The  statement  rests  for  its  truth 
on  the  personal  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
writer  has  acquired  of  the  people  and  of  the  places.  Jh 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  rural  districts  speak 
their  country's  language.  Ilie  educated  classes  do  not 
speak  it.  This  was  not  the  case  thirty  years  ago. 
Numberless  cases  arise,  in  which  magistrates  who  ad^ 
Ininister  the  law  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  treat  the  natives 
who  speak  Irish  as  criminals.  A  case  in  point.  In 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  peasaiits  and  people 
in  business,  who  are  of  the  middle  age,  know  to  speak 
the  Irish  language  ;  but  froih  its  gradual  disuse,  prefer 
to  speak  English.  The  growing  youth  in  these  counties 
know  nothing  of  the  speech  of  their  forefathers. 

The  views  which  naturally  come  next  in  order,  regard 
those  districts,  in  which,  throughout  the  west  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  language  is  fading.  And  the  question  which 
directly  starts  to  the  mind  of  every  man  is — if  the  lan- 
guage is  fading,  is  it  worth  the  while  of  Irishmen  to  stcgp 
this  decay — is  it  worth  their  while  to  go  farther,  and  not 
only  to  keep  it  in  existence,  but  to  foster  it,  and  to  strive 
to  make  it  grow  into  literary  life  ? 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  regards  the  living  Gaelic 
language  of  Connacht.     In  its   topographical  bearing  it 

does  not  reach  to — 

***  Where  the  Barrow  and  the   Erne  and  Lough  SwiIIy*s  waters 
roar." 

The  writer  has  to  deal  with  the  ancient  tongue  spokea 
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at  present  within  the  territory  lying  east  and  west  betweem 
rthe  Shannon  and  the  sea  ;  and  north  and  sonth  betweea 
Eandoran  and  the  borders  of  Banagher — 
'•'  Where  the  pftrting  antibcam  kissea  tlie  Corrlb  in  the  Weat, 
And  the  ocaan,  liko  a,  mother,  olnaps  the  Shannon  to  her  braoat." 
Each  of  the  five  counties  in  the  proYince  has  been,  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
writur,  and,  therefore,  whatever  ia  stated  in  these  pages 
wspecting  them,  is  the  expression  o£  those  thonglits, 
which,  from  personal  observation,  since  the  days  of  hia 
boyhood  to  the  present  honr,  have  been  moulded  in  his 
mind — taking  their  rise  from  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
tricts and  their  inhabitants,  anil  expanding  with  the  train 
.of  his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 

Ia  Connacht  tliere  are  five  coanties— -Si'go,  Leitrim, 
Eoscammon,    Mayo,    and    Gahvay :   the   two   latter  are;! 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they 
the  west  and  sonth  of  the  province.  lioscoramor,  I.eitrii 
and   Sligo,   bordra"  oa   the  provinces  of    Leinster   ai 
Ulster.     A  distinction  must,  in  the  question  re 
.spoken  Gaelic   language,  be  drawn    between  tho  thi 
connties  bordering  on  Ulster  and  Leiuster,   and  the  tw( 
•counties,  Alaye  and  Galtvay,  situate  to  the  west  ands( 
of  the  province. 

Snch  is  Coanacht  in  its  Lading  topographical  outii 
Kow  for  the  language  spoken  within  its  borders. 

Tho  Irish  langnago  is  fastly  fading  in  Sligo,  Tjcitrii 
and  Roscommon  ;  fading  in  Mayo  and  in  Oaiwoy,  but 
with  that  rapidity  with  which  it  is  beinj   swept   a* 
from  the  face  of  the  three  counties  bordering  on  Leiiii 
and  Ulster.     In   each  of  tho  two  conntie.?  beaten  by  tl 
waters  of  tI;B  Atlantic,  the   langr.agj  of  their  fathers  IE 
etui  ppikea  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  th3  inhabltaati, 
Celling  in  tho  rural  disti-icts. 
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In  €very  country  village  witliin  the  Metropolitan 
Diocese  of  Taam,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  near 
Athlone,  namely — the  parish  of  Moore — there  is  no 
language,  save  Gaelic,  spoken  or  heard  by  the  peasant 
portion  of  the  native  Irish  population.  It  is  true  that  in 
towns  the  tongue  of  the  Keltic  race  is  not  generally 
employed  as  largely  as  it  is  in  the  rm-al  villages.  However, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  present,  Irish  is  the  only  language 
made  use  of  in  Mayo  and  Gralway,  in  buying  and  selling 
at  fairs  and  at  markets,  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as 
well  as  by  the  peasant  proprietors  who  dwell  in  country 
districts. 

The  educated  classes  who  have  been  trained  in  English 
<3olleges,  or  in  colleges  at  home  in  Ireland,  are  all  quite 
ignorant  of  the  speech  of  their  Keltic  sires.  This  was  not 
the  case  some  twenty  years  ago  amongst  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  living  Irish  gentlemen.  The  lord  of  the 
Boil  and  the  middle-man,  with  their  sons  and  daaghters, 
spoke,  in  days  now  past,  the  language  of  the  people.  At 
present  the  same  classes  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
language  themselves,  but  they  wish  to  crush  it  out  of 
life.  Gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  and  magistrates 
who,  by  right  ought  not  to  have  a  place  on  the  bench  of 
justice  without  a  knowledge  of  the  people's  language,  are 
ithe  most  hostile  classes  against  the  speech  of  their  Hiber- 
nian progenitors. 

Thr  writer  has  witnessed,  in  small  sessional  courts,  at 
"Tuam,  Ballinrobe,  Castlebar,  and  other  towns  of  the 
"West,  the  simple  peasants  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  harshness  because  they  could  not  give  evidence  in 
the  English  tongue.  It  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
magistrates  who  have  treated,  and  do  treat,  the  people  so^ 
are  ignorant  themselves  of  law,  of  language,  and  of  those 
polite  and  .considerate  manners  that  become  gentlemen^ 


The  vrriter  lias  been  amused  and  pained  to  see,  o 
occasion  within  the  past  year,  a,  legal  functionary,  wlw 
himself  speaks  Irish,  assume  a  high  tone  and  brow-boan 
an  Bnfortunate  peasant  by  putting  trying  questions  i 
'EDgHsh.  The  following,  from  the  Tuam  Neics  of  August  1 
21,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  facta  as  reported  aiAH 
truthful,  and  the  treatment  recorded  is  only  one  iostanosS 
out  of  hundreds  like  it : 

TUAM  PETTI  SESSIONS— MOND\T,  AUGUST  17,   1874, 

A,  N.  Blake,  Esq.,    J.P.   chnicman  ;    Captala   Hall,  K.M.  ;    S^ 
Kirwan,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  and  W.  Gannon,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Sully  Bynn  nsxt  camo  upon  the  table.  She  aaid  in  Irish  Ibsfrfl 
ahe  was  an  Iriah-apeaking  wiCncBB. 

Captain  Ball  aaid  (in  English)  thut  sho  ahonld  try  and  £iv»lM 
lier  uridcQoe  in  Engliali ;  and  ordorei  Sir.  Gannon,  O.P.S., 
"intcrprot  that  tn)  lior.  Not  -vraicing  for  l/lio  intorpretatiom,  J 
Sally  ropliod  (ir.  Iriali)  tliat  aha  could  not  speak  EngUgh, 

Captain  Bdl— Ob  !  1  Eoe  aaw  yon  know  Giiglish ;  and  I  mast 
tell  yoa  that  itia  loaa  of  time  Tar  you  to  go  on.  I  know  wliat 
«radibility  to  attach  to  your  oridcinoo. 

Mr.  Gannon,  oddroasing  her  in  Irish,  aaid  that  alrasfaoahl 
■peak  iu  Enirlish, 

Sally  Ryan  thon-pretoaieil  (in  Irish)  that  aho  could  not  toll 
what  she  knew  to  ha  the  truth  to  hor  aatialaction  in  En^'Iiah. 

Captain  Ball— Constahlo,  romave  that  woman  off  tho  table. 

fially  Byan  then  uiTered  to  do  her  best. 

Captain  Ball— No.     She  has  got  her  CbanCB. 

John  Ryan  was  then    eiamined.     i£o    ospiainod    that    what 

On  croaB- examination,  ha  said  that  he  was  A  canain  of  Jamei 

Lawrence  Eyan,  nn  Triah.spDaking  -wltnosa,  was  then  Os, 
amincd  through  Mr.  P.  J.  Gannon,  aa  intorproter. 

Commenting  on  tho  foregoing,  the  Editor  of  the  tu'atn 
-News,  Edward  Byrne,  Esq ,  makes  the  following  juiUcioos 


Any  jicr«ou  who  frttiUHiits   the  Cuuits  of  Justice  iu   I.-cIanJ 
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cannot  fail  to  havo  observed  tlie  objection  which  in  in  nearly 
every  instance  entertained  to  a  witness  {^ivinjf  ovidHnce  in  the 
Irish  langaajj^c.  Strungound  anoniHlous  us  this  stHtcnient  muy 
sound  it  can  hardly  t>e  gainrtai<l.  The  case  on  which  comment 
is  niado  at  present  is  only  a  Holitary  instance  ofa  trut^li  general 
to  tfao  whole  country.  A  witness  comes  upon  the  table,  and 
avers  that  he  or  she  can  give  evidencu  only  in  Irish.  Ininio. 
diately  the  thought  of  iho  trouble  and  the  delay  of  interpreta- 
tion involuntarily  enters  the  magisterial  mind.  Immediately 
it  occurs  to  this  thesaurus  of  nature  and  art  that  the  witness 
is  shamming.  These  irrepressible  Irish  are  like  the  noblo 
Redskins — prodigious  liars.  The  witness  wants  to  prepare  his 
ttnawcrs,  and  the  repetition  of  the  questions  by  the  counsel 
and  the  interpreter  gives  the  knave  the  necessary  time  to  forgo 
his  prevuricatiori  or  evasion.  Too,  did  I  not  hear  him,  this 
very  instant,  say  "  no/'  with  just  as  perfect  enunciation  and 
accent  as  I  could  Bay  it  myself?  Thus  thinks  and  speaks  the 
Bench.  The  counsel  against  whose  case  the  witness  is  sum- 
moned starts  up  and  tells  his  worship  that  he  has  just  been 
told  by  a  most  respectable  person  that  the  fellow  on  the  table 
is  quite  a  professor  of  English,  in  fact,  competent  to  take  a 
prize  in  Holies  Lettres.  Then  the  poor  fellow  on  the  table,  or 
the  poor  woman  (in  the  particular  case  referred  to  the  witness 
was  a  woman)  is  pressed,  and  badgered  and  coerced  to  give 
evidence  in  Knglish.  He  is  admonished  in  English  by  the 
Bench,  and  advised  in  Irish  by  the  Interpreter.  At  last  he 
answers  in  Irish  a  question  put  to  him  in  English.  "  Thou 
hast  said  it:  out  of  your  own  mouth  you  liave  condemned  your- 
self. Is  it  not  so,  my  brethren  ?"  "  Constable,  remove  that 
person."  Such  is  th«  magisterial  fiat — hot,  hasty  ;  bui  irre- 
vocable as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The  poor  fel- 
low is  then  taken,  collared,  and  cast  into  the  outer  courts  as 
an  unconvicted  criminal.  Or,  perhaps,  he  tries  to  testify  ia 
English.  The  bench  attaches  great  weight  to  Lis  evidence 
then.  Then  there  is  no  measurement  of  credibility.  But  we 
know  what  amount  of  trust  to  place  in  his  words, — ^just  n(j»t  aa 
iota.  They  may  be  correct ;  but  ten  to  one  they  are  all  a  nils- 
take.  We  place  just  the  same  aqaoant  of  contidenoe  in  his  de- 
positions as  wo  would  plai»e  ia  our  own  if  we  were  forced  to 
give  evidence  in  German;   because  wo  understood  some  sen- 

ttnccs  addressed  to  wjn  iw  that  langna^o.     Kv^ry  .little    word 
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lias  a  (litiliact  meBoiag  for  OTsrj  oollocatiao.  Ko  just  bench 
til  Bib  reSecCB  apan  it ;  no  maa  of  educated  iatalligQUCD,  Talaiui; 
hifl  words  oa  oath,  would  dreQin  of  attaobing  crodibilitj,  snffi. 
oiet^t  to  turn  the  most  delioate  balance  of  STidouae,  to  tlto 
teatimony  of  any  man  in  any  laogange  except  that  to  wbioh  lie 
is  ai^cnstumed  ae  his  own,  or  to  which  ho  hoa  nataraliaed  liim- 
■elf  by  thought,  training-,  aaaociation,  and  nae.  Lot  it  even  be 
admitted  that  Irish  paasauts  are  diaiBgeaaoQa.  Years  of  per- 
secution, during  which  they  had  to  bruathe  almost  by  steaLth, 
made  them  so;  and  it  ia  not  laws  made  by  tho  dOBcendanta  of 
those  who  logialatod  to  debase  them  that  ought  to  be  their  first 
acaaaera.  In  Wales,  a  portioD  of  the  Dritisb  Empire,  about  the 
tize  of  Connaught,  judgoa  muat  qualify  for  their  judicial  soats 
by  a  knovrladge  of  the  Kj'mbrio  tongue.  Nay,  the  adrocates 
thomaelres  are  not  admitted  to  practice  until  thpj  loam  the 
language.  Indeed,  it  wonid  bo  an  empty  honour  if  they  were  j 
for  they  could  get  nothing  to  do  from  the  Welsh.  In  India  ths 
English  Judges  and  Counsol,  and  in  fact,  olHoials  in  general 
maat  pass  a  competittvo  examination  in  lliudoatanee  before 
they  are  eligible  for  office.  In  Ireland  alone  ia  the  programme 
of  William,  the  Conqueror  of  tho  Soions,  studiously  copied  ; 
and  the  laoguago  of  the  country  banished  from  ita  courts  of 
law.  Id  praotico,  the  laws  against  speaking  Irish  are  at  this 
day  justaaiutolerant  as  they  were  at  the  worst  period  of  the 
penal  oodo.  Salaried  magiatrates  are  appointed,  aa  honorary- 
magiatratOB  arc,  through  family  faionr,  or  aorvioea  on  flood  or 
tietd,  rather  than  because  of  any  qualification  of  intelleot  or 
peculiar  fitness. 

Thecase  which  occasions  oommont  at  tliia  time  ia  only  ons 
of  many,  and  almost  every  magiatrato  aeema  to  require  a 
innemonio  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  law  proaumes  the  innocence 
of  every  man  until  he  ia  duly  pronounced  gu'ltj,  so  the  good 
faith  of  the  Iriali  wiCnesa  must  remain  unimpcaohed  and  unitn. 
peachable  until  he  olearlj  demonstrates  hia  Anglican  acquire. 

tho  iTiihman  of  June  13, 1874.) 
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could  sapply  words  too  strong  for  its  condemnation.  No  nation 
having  a  refined,  oaltivated,  and  ancient  language,  ever  let  it 
f^o  to  rain  as  we  have  let  oars.  It  was,  to  be  sare«  banned  by 
the  stranger,  but  the  barrier  has  long  ago  been  removed.  There 
is  now  no  fine  for  learning  IriBh^and  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
banned  and  proscribed  ought  only  to  make  it  more  dear  to  us. 
Ko  conqueror  ever  yet  destroyed  a  language  without  destroying 
root  and  branch  the  nation  that  spoke  it.  If  we  know  nothing 
of  the  language  of  Carthage,  it  is  because  the  Carthagenian 
nation  was  utterly  exterminated.  Bussian  and  Prussian  per- 
Becution  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Polish  language, 
and  never  will,  although  every  threat  and  artifice  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  Polish  may  be  banned  by  Russia  and  Prussia  ; 
books  and  newspapers  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  publislied  ui 
it ;  it  may  be  a  crime  even  to  speak  it  in  Posen  and  Warsaw  . 
but  as  long  as  the  Polish  nation  lasts  so  long  will  the  Polish 
language  be  spoken.  If  the  Poles  are  forbidden  to  print  book 
in  it,  they  will  at  least  continue  to  pray  to  God  in  it,  and  to 
curse  the  Czar  in  it  to  the  end  of  time. 

Politicians  may  laugh  at  the  idoa  that  the  Irish  natlonsil 
cause  has  suffered  by  the  neglect  of  our  language  ;  but  it  could 
be  easily  proved  that  this  neglect  has  done  it  more  harm  than 
aU  the  finest  orations  of  our  best  patriots  have  done  it  good  ; 
for  just  in  proportion  as  we  adopt  the  manners,  dross,  customs, 
and,  above  all,  the  language  of  our  conquerors — ^just  in  propor- 
tion do  we  appear  to  others  to  resign  our  claims  to  a  distinct 
nationality* 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  similarity  of  language  was 
considered  the  great  bond  between  peoples  ;  and  the  first  effort 
of  every  conqueror  was  to  forco  his  speech  on  the  vanquished  ; 
when  this  was  done,  resistance  to  his  yoke  generally  closed. 
This  idea  is  as  prevalent  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  One  proof  out 
of  the  thousand  that  cuuld  be  given  will  be  enough,  and  we 
^ive  from  the  great  popular  Gorman  national  hymn— Du* 
Deutschcn  Vaterland : — 

Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vatorland  ? 
So  weit  die  deutscho  Zwn^'o  klingf, 
Und  Gott  im  Ilimmol  Licdcr  sii);,'t  ; 
Das  soil  es  soio,  das  soil  es  scin ! 

What  is  the  German  Fatherland  ? 

Wherever  the  German  language  sounds, 
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AnJ  lingB  praises  to  God  in  haaceD — 
Tliat  sliall  it  be,  that  shi   "  " 

Toaomencarerhomelet  usloukat  Wales.  There  is  probabf]^ 
not  a  pars  Wolshman  !□  existence    that  cannot 
laagnage.    A  Welshman  can  be  iji  every  aenso  ■ 
educated    man  without   knowing    Engtiah,  for 
nen^papers,  and  poriodicala  in  hia  awn  langoage,  aoil  haa  most)    j 
or  the  popular  English  educational  works  translated  iuto  \Velih. 
A  hundred  jeaca  ago  Welsh  was  noarly  dead  ;  thore  were  onlf   j 
a  few  booliB  and  no  nowapapora  in  it  j    fcu(  the  Welsh  clergy  laert.  1 
jjofriotic;  they  preached  to  their  fluoks  ii 
the  WeUh  baio  a  sort  of  Home  Hole,  and  t 

The  neglect  of  our  langnaga  has  worked   evtl  t^>  Ireland  la   j 
ever;  paEiible  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  ro|;;irded.  Ths 
most  aerioDS  evil  it  has  doDO   is  the  nndeniable 
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The  great  question  a 


DW  is ;  can  anything  be  duns  to  revivs 
!t  dead  language  ;  tbu  laagnage  of  thoia 
who  fought,  and  worked,  and  Balfered  mast  for  Ireland,  the 
tangua^  of  the  Seanachas  Uor,  of  Oaaian,  of  O'Dugan,  and  of 
the  Konr  Maatera  ?  We  answer  yea— emphatically  yes.  Have 
it  taught  in  the  National  Schools  Srst  in  all  districts  where  it 
U  yet  apoken.  This  \a  the  Srst  atep  that  can  be  taken  ;  and 
this  can  be  done  within  twelve  montha  if  the  Irish  people  go 
about  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  Government  will  not  tbrov 
any  obataclfl  in  the  way ;  in  faat  they  could  not,  for  Welsh  ia 
taaght  in  the  National  Schools  in  Wales,  aud  Gaelic  ia  taught, 
or  about  being  taught  in  Scotland,  There  might  be  some  diffi. 
onlty  iu  getting  a  anScient  number  of  teachers  at  firat,  bat  in 
a  year  or  two  the  difficulty  would  diapippear,  for  there  are  still 
a  million  of  people  iu  the  country  who  are  acquainted  with  ths 
language.  The  hopea  of  being  able  to  ears  even  a  email  salary 
as  an  Irish  teaoher  would  soon  call  into  eiiatoucu  a  larger 
number  ofcompotent  teachers  than  there  might  bo  employ- 
ment for.  Let  tbe  question  be  agitated  at  ouco.  It  will  be  a 
proper  accompaniment  for  HameKule,  for  the  o 
be  perfect  without  the  other. 

if  wo  allow  our  native  language  to  die  we  shall  have  oom. 
mitted  tbe  blackeat  crime  that  w:is  ever  recorded  in  the  hietury 
of  nations. 

In  the  three  counties — Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo 
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— ^ihe  language  of  their  fathers  is  not  spoken  by  those 
who  at  present  are  in  the  years  of  adolescence,  nor  by  those 
who  have  reached  the  fall  term  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. The  vast  body  of  the  people,  even  the  poorest 
class,  speak  English.  The  writer  has,  in  many  villages, 
conversed  with  the  country  people  living  in  these  counties 
— ^Eoscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo — and  the  result  of  his 
experience  is,  that  all  who  at  present  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  or  forty  and  upwards,  can,  and  sometimes 
do  speak  Irish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation,  from  the  age  of  three  to  that  of  thirty, 
are,  as  a  rule,  unacquainted  with  the  tongue  spoken  by 
their  forefathers.  Hence,  amongst  all  that  class  and  their 
descendants  in  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Boscommon,  Irish 
Gaelic  will,  it  is  believed,  become,  in  fifty  years  from  the 
present  period,  a  dead  language. 

In  Gal  way  and  in  Mayo,  however,  the  speech  of  the  Gael 
will^-come  what  may — live  for  one  century  longer.  It 
will  flourish  for  many  centuries  to  come,  as  the  Welsh 
language  flourishes  in  Wales  and  wherever  Welshmen 
make  for  themselves  a  home — ^provided  only  our  people 
wish,  really,  like  the  Welsh,  to  see  it  live. 


CHAT'TEB  V. 
Opiuioiis  and  Enactments  o£  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  ihtf  ■] 
Province  o£  Connaeht  regarding  Gaelic.  Are  they  1 
Enforced  !'  la  Gaelic,  as  a  spoken  language,  worth  re- 
taining p  Theaaswermay  be  given  by  a  native  of  Eire. 
Reasons  for  the  affirmative— special  and  general  reasons. 
Vous  (;tea  Anglais  S  Anecdotes  :  Natives  of  Ireland 
should  act  towards  their  National  speech  as  the  natives 
of  other  countries,  the  Welsh,  the  Polos,  the  Hebrew 
mce  act  with  thdr  respective  National  languages. 
Thonghts  of  materifil  prolit  and  worldly  advantage  are 
unworthy  of  enlightened,  oaltivated  minds.  Contrast  ' 
between  painting  and  linguistic  studies.  What  does  the 
art  of  painting  profit  one.  Prodigious  prices  for  rare 
paintings.  Prices  paid  for  rare  books  ;  for  manuaeripta. 
Instances  of  how  Iriah- Americans  love  the  language  of 
old  Ireland.  It  is  not  by  bread  alone  man  lives.  The 
life  of  the  intellect  is  not  material.  Other  reasons — 
The  literaiy  character  of  the  language.  Its  literary 
relations.  Its  native  worth.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial 
devotedness  to  drive  away  one's  grandmother  ;  so,  chil- 
dren of  Ireland  ought,  at  least,  to  allow  the  language 
of  Ireland  to  die  in  peace,  and  not  to  forestal  its  decay 
or  death. 

"Maximopcre  dedcceret,  si  noslro  cevo  oblkioni  coiwiyno- 
retiir  U/igua  ilia,  in  qua,  beatimimi  apoatoU  liosfri,  eonim 
ganeti  aiiccsasorea  verbum  fidei  fatribv»  norfm  prmdkave- 
v\int,  el  per  gwim,  nsvienlc  inaudita  jaei'mcutione,  eadem 
fides  tine  iiiga  et  sine  macula  ad  nos  usque  tmitsmisim  fuit." 
— Deo-ela  CimcUitirvin  Provinaice  TiKfrnenHs,  c.  ij:.,  s.  i, 
p.  68. 

Although  the  writer  knows  full  well  that  the  state- 
roents  made  in  this  chapter  rest  on  the  truth  of  facta 
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which  he  himself  "  has  seen  with  his  eyes/'  as  it  is  said, 
and  heard  with  his  ears  ;"  yet  for  those  who  read  these 
pages  the  testimony  of  at  least  more  than  one  witness  to 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  tmths  put  forward  is  neces- 
sary. The  written  words  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam,  assembled  in  council  at 
St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam,  ia  the  15th  August,  1859, 
are  on  record  in  the  copy  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
by  them  promulgated  to  direct  and  regulate  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  the  western  ecclesiastical  province 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  At  that  synod — the 
latest  that  has  been  to  the  present  period  held  for  the 
province  of  Tuam — were  assembled  his  Grace,  the  Most 
Rev.  John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Metropolitan 
and  Primate  of  Connaught ;  bis  Lordship  the  Most  Rev. 
Thomas  Feeny,  Bishop  of  Killala ;  the  Most  Rev.  George 
Joseph  Browne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  his  co-adju- 
tor,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  at  present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Elphin ;  the  Most  Rav.  John  Darry,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Clonfert ;  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Durkan,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Achonry ;  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Fallon,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  ;  and  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacEvilly,  Lord  Bishop  of  Galway.  Of  these  venerable 
prelates  three  have  passed  away  to  receive  the  reward 
promised  to  all  those  who  teach  others  unto  justice,  to 
shine  like  stars  amongst  the  blessed,  even  as  they  had 
shone  here  by  the  light  of  their  superior  learning  and 
virtues.  The  learned  prelate  the  Most  Rev.  Hugh 
Coiiway,  who  is  successor  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Feeny  iu 
the  see  of  Killala,  is  a  most  distinguished  Irish  scholar. 
Irish  is  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  which  to  him  is  the 
language  of  his  heart. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of   Clonfert — the    Most  Bev.  Dr. 
Duggan,  successor  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dcrry  in  the  see 


of  Clonfert — haJ  acquired  fame  aa  an  Irish  preacher  de- 
cadea  of  years  ago,  lo  ig  before  he  had  been  selected  to 
ff)yern  the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  All  the  venerable  pre- 
lates who  rule  and  guide  the  Cathulica  of  Connang'ht  and 
of  county  Clare  are  Iriah  in  heart  and  tongne.  The 
moral  parailux  then  which  cannot  be  comprehended  is, 
how  it  happens  that  the  langnage  of  the  people,  bo  much 
jirlzei  aud  appreciated  both  by  people  and  venerable  and 
learned  prelates  ia  fading ! 

In  (he  year  1351),  the  illnatrioaa  prelates  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  synod  assembled,  pablished  the  following  well- 
known  facts  ; 

"  Javentua  s^la  pat  ■\m  lingnne  ignorare  incipit,"  The 
youth  aljne  are  beginning'  to  have  ao  knowledge  of  their 
coimtry'a  language. 

And  they  eipresa  their  feelings  on  this  su'ject  in  thoao 

"  Vehemonter  aogebamur  cnm  videremus  es  scholia, 
parochialibua  escludi,  vel  saltern  leviter  et  non  nisi  per 
tiflnse  nam  attiogi  atndinm  lingua  nostrie  nationalis." 
"We  felt  very  much  annoyed  when  we  saw  that  the  stndy 
of  our  national  language  was  banished  froni  the  paro- 
cliial  Bohnols,  or  that  ita  cultivation  was  only  lightly, 
and  as  it  were  occasionally,  attends.!  to. 

An  important  truth  propounded  by  the  a.ssembled  pre- 

"  In  mauibiia  Bfl<!er.'lotnni  est  sora  n-ntiquiB  et  plaribas 
mminibua  reverandie  linguie  nostne,"  lu  the  hands  of 
the  priest*)  and  of  the  hierarchy  is  placed  the  destiny  of 
our  ancitmt  language — a  speech  rendered  venerable  by  a 
Jong'  roll  of  illustrious  nam33." 

1  he  venerable  prelates  theu  exhort  the  Catholic  Clergy 
of  tlie  province  to  encourage  the  study  and  culture  of  the 
uftticnal  language,  and  to  offer  premiums  to  those  wbi 
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excel  in  their  knowledge  of  its  spoken  and  written  forms ; 

*'  Agite,  itaque  vos,  O  sacerdotes  nostri,  bonoque 
animo  contendite  ut  in  parochiis,  nbi  lingua  hibernica 
vig'jt,  in  singulis  scholis,  classis  in  ea  institoatur,  cni 
juvenes  omnes  interesse  debent.  PrsBmiis  quibasdam 
cohonestandi  erunt  juvenes,  diligentia  caeteris  prsscallentes 
ut  alacriore  usque  animo  in  hoc  studio  proficiant,  et  eequa- 
libus  suis  exemplar  pr.Bfulgantes,  eosdem  post  se,  in 
eadem  jucunda  contentione  abducant." 

Bestir  yourselves,  priests  of  this  province,  and  strive 
with  earnest  and  sincere  zeal,  that  in  the  parishes  where 
the  Irish  language  flourishes  a  class  be  established  in 
each  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  language  to 
the  youth,  and  that  the  rising  generation  be  all  made  to 
atteii:!  these  classes.  Those  young  people  who  excel 
others  in  diligence  ought  to  be  fairly  encouraged  by  re- 
wards of  merit,  so  that  they  may,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  cheerful  spirit,  make  progress  in  this  kind  of  study, 
and  that,  by  giving  a  bright  example  to  their  own  equals 
they  may  influence  them  to  join  in  the  same  promising 
pursuit. 

Men  have  asked — and  the  writer  has  heard  them  say — 
"  Is  Gaelic,  as  a   spoken  language,   worth  retaining  in 

life  r 

A  fair  common-sense  answer  to  this  question — taking 
it  for  what  it  is  worth — can  be  given  (1)  e  ther  by  a  child 
of  Eire  or  (2)  by' one  who  is  not  a  native  of  Eire,  yet, 
who  cherishes  a  Lve  of  learning  and  knowledge. 

First — For  a  child  of  Eire  i\iQve  is  only  one  be^tting 
answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is — "  Tes."  And  if  it 
is  asked  "  Why  ?" — convincing  reasons  in  number  are  at 
hand  ;  for,  Irish  Gaelic  is  (1)  the  language  of  his  fathers ; 
(2)  of  St.  Patrick  ;  (3)  of  the  saints  and  sages  who,  for 
fourteen  hundred  years  and  lo:  ger,  have  cherished  the 
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speech  of  the  sons  of  tlie  Gael.  (4)  It  is  a  uatDral  in-' 
lieritance.  It  is  the  sign  or  stamp  of  our  Keltic  descent. 
For  a  child  of  Eire,  the  foregoing  are  reasons  enough. 
If  one  wish  to  appeal  to  patriotism  he  can  add  (5) 
that  a  distinct  language  is  the  exponent  of  a  distinct 
and  a  separate  nationality,  or  at  least,  of  a  distinct  race 
of  the  human    family. 

At  the  present  day  Irishmen  are  not  regarded, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  of  Asia,  for  instance 
in  Calcutta,  or  of  Australia,  by  foreigners,  aa 
belonging  to  a  nationality  distinct  from  that  of 
Englishmen.  Irishmen  speaking  English  must  bear 
to  be  told  by  foreigners — ''  Voua  ijtes  Anglais" 
— Yoii  ai-c  En-jiiah.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tnam,  tells  an  anecdote  regarding  himself, 
which  fully  illustrates  this  point.  When  travelling  to 
Rome  on  one  ooeasion,  in  the  year  18)4,  he  presented 
liiraself  at  Ca!ais before  the  French  official,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  the  passports  of  the  various  passengers  from 
England.  The  Frenchman  looked  at  the  Archbishop, 
and  Said  quietly — "  Vous  rtes  Anglais?"  His  Grace, 
unwilling  to  pass  for  what  he  was  not,  and  to  represent  a 
nationality  with  which  he  disclaimed  all  connexion,  at 
least,  of  race  or  kindred,  replied,  "  Non."  Well,  then, 
said  the  official,  in  French,*  you  are  a  German. — "  Non," 
was  the  reply.  An  Austrian  ? — No.  A  Dane  ? — No.  A 
Spaniard? — No.  Yon  must  be  an  Italian,  then,  or  a 
Greek  ?  His  Grace,  ansivered — "  Je  ne  le  enis  pas" — I 
am  not.  Perhaps,  said  the  polite  Frenchman,  you  are  a 
native  of  Poland,  or  of  Hungary  ?  I  am  not  a  native  of 
either,  was  the  reply  of  his  Grace,  The  politeness  of  tha 
Frenchman  conld  hold  out  no  longer;  and  in  a  iit  of 
puzzled  indignation,  he  cried  oat — Qu'  est  ce  que  le  diable 
que  TOQfi  Cixs  ?— What  the   d are  you.     The  Arch. 
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"bishop,  qnite  amused  at  the  bewilderment  of  the  fiery 
Frenchman,  and  satisfied  at  haying  maintained  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  nationalities,  calmly  said, 
"  Je  suis  Irlandais" — I  am  an  Irishman.  "  Oh,"  said  our 
Gallic  cousin,  with  a  half  polite  smile,  wishing  to  insi- 
nuate there  was  no  such  distinct  nation  as  Ireland — 
"  C'est  la  mdme  chose" — It  is  the  same  thing.  In  the 
mind  and  the  view  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  it  was 
not  the  same  thing.  But  the  anecdote  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreigners  respecting  Irishmen 
from  home.  Irishmen  from  home  are  everywhere  re- 
garded as  English  (Anglais).  Every  Irishman  who  has 
travelled  through  Europe  is  well  a  ware  that  the  state- 
ment is,  unfortunately,  too  true.  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans cannot  respect,  as  native  Irish,  those  Gae's  who  do 
not  speak  the  language  of  Ireland.  To  speak  our  native 
tongue,  is  to  foreigners  the  only  exponent  of  our  distinct 
Irish  nationality.  Do  we  wish  to  be  regarded  as  Irish- 
men abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ?  Then  let  us  learn  the 
language  of  Ireland. 

On  another  occasion  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Toam, 
in  company  with  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Derry,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  and  the  Very  Eev.  Thomas  MacHale,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  travelled  together 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  had  agreed, 
for  their  own  social  satisfaction,  in  order  to  be,  while 
in  a  foreign  clime,  as  much  at  home  as  possible,  to  speak 
in  no  other  tongue  than  in  the  language  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  three — the  language  of  the  learned  and  saintly 
ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  in  the  past.  It  happened  that  a 
certain  English  gentleman,  a  man  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion, staying  at  Paris  for  a  day  or  two,  selected  the 
same  hotel  that  the  three  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  had 
made  choice  of  for  the  evening.   He  heard  them  converse 
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;.  he  listene.3,  looked  at  them  wiatfullj,  t 
n  to  know  what  kind  of  language  these  atrange  I 
gentlemen  were  speating.  It  was  not  French,  nor  Ger-  : 
man,  for  he  nndcratoDd  both  ;  neither  was  it  Latin  or 
Greek,  for  he  oauld,  from  his  University  training  at  Cam. 
bridge  diritiiigniah  a  few  words,  even  though  the  p:'0- 
nnnciiation  were  new  to  him.  There  were  Russians  B 
tlie  hotel,  and  Polish  exiles,  too ;  he  understood  from  Ihem 
that  the  langnag,;  spoken  by  the  nnknown  three  waa  not 
Russian  nor  Polish  nor  any  of  the  Sclavonic  dialects. 
Neither  was  it  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  sty'.e  of  featnreB 
of  these  strangera  waa  manifestly  of  European  type.  At 
length  the  good  man  resolved  to  remain  no  longer  in 
doubt  about  a  matter  whicb,  he  thought,  could  be  easily 
set  at  rest,  and  which,  insignificant  as  it  seemed,  gave 
him  no  eli^^ht  uneasiness.  Accordingly,  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  Euglisb  tongue,  to  the  youngest  of  the 
three  strangers,  wishing  to  know  what  nationality  they 
represented,  and  what  language  was  that  in  which  ho  had 
heard  tlicm  converse.  The  younger.  Dr.  MacH.iIe,  with 
every  mark  of  apparent  desire  to  satisfy  Lis  inquiries, 
caurteonsly  replied,  but  still  in  a  tongue  which  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  could  not  understand.  They  seemed  like 
two  of  the  leading  architects  at  the  tower  of  Babel — tte 
one  wishing  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to 
the  other,  but  in  utterance  which,  to  the  latter,  was  quite 
unintelligible.  During  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  and 
liis  nephew,  with  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  felt  amused  at 
thi!  episode,  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  robe  of 
complete  iiicoiiiiilo  whicii  a  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue  had  thrown  around  them,  and  at  the  ddvantage 
gained  on  that  occasion  from  its  possession. 

Hext  day  all  four  travelled  by  the  same  train  and  in 
the  same  railway  carriage.    The  thre.^  strangers  continned, 
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as  often  as  required,  to  converse  in  their  own  native 
tongue.  The  English  gentleman  did  not  foiget  to  look 
and  to  listen.  Still  he  felt  anxious  to  know  to  what 
country  thej  belonged,  and  what  language  they  were 
speaking.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  without  ad- 
vertence, soon  gave  him  the  wished  for  o])portunity 
of  prosecuting  his  desire  to  gain  some  satisfactoiy  in- 
formation on  the  point.  His  Grace  took  up  Murray's  or 
Bradshaw's  continental  guide  to  tourists.  He  leaJ  the 
book  for  some  time.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  bo 
lost.  '•  Sir,'*  said  the  Eng'ish  gentlem.;n  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  although  you  are  not  a  native  of  England,  I 
perceive  from  your  reading  Murray's  Guide,  that  you  un- 
derstand Eng'ish  ?'*  His  Grace  could  not  deny  the  fact 
that  he  had  read  the  guide-book,  or  that  he  could  real 
English  ;  so,  he  said  directly  in  reply  : — "  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  an  Englishman ;  yet,  I  have  prosecut.  d  my 
studies  in  the  English  tongue  to  such  a  degree  that  I  can 
read,  and  even  speak  that  language.  "  Oh  !  well,  how 
glad  I  feel  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  can  speak  with  mo 
in  my  own  tongue,"  observed  the  delighted  English  tourist, 
greatly  relieved  from  the  weight  of  anxious  thought  that 
had  for  two  days  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  or,  moved,  most 
likely,  with  a  sudden  thrill  kindred  to  that  which  one  feels 
who  has  unexpectedly  found  out  a  way  to  the  solution  of  a 
difl&cult  problem,  like  Archimedes  in  the  bath,  pondering 
over  the  proposition  of  Hiero,  startled  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  intellectual  light  that  burst  on  his  view,  scat- 
tering what  had  appeared  before  dark  and  hidden — 
became  suddenly  excited  and  nervously  wild. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  English  acquaintance  con- 
versed for  some  time.  They  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
different  mother-tongues  known  throughout  Europe — the 
Romance  languages,  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  the  d.ffjrent 
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Jiranches  oEthe  Semitic  speech.  After  atime,  the  aaton- 
Jalied  Cambridgo  scholar  conld  not  help  exclaiming,  "  I 
declare  to  you  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life  any  foreigner 
Bpeak  the  Engiiah  tongue,  air,  so  well  as  you  do  ;  for  ons 
who  is  not  a  nati-ye,  jou  speak  it  astonishingly  well." 
Hia  Grace  bowed  the  espreasion  of  liis  thanks  for  tha 
compliment,  and  continued  the  conversation  with  his  new 
t  courteoT«  companion,  whila  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Deny  and 
the  younger  Dr.  MacHale  seemed  the  while,  as  though, 
bewildered  at  the  prolonged  unknown  conversation  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  and  his  foreign  friend. 

At  length  they  touched  on  the  politics  of  England,  and 
on  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  The  views  which  the  London 
JVjjim  gives  the  British  people  of  the  sister  isle  were  those 
of  this  learned  and  social  scholar.  He  praised  Ire- 
land, as  a  fine  fertile  land  ;  that  its  people  were  dis- 
contented he  did  not  deny ;  but  their  discontent  arose,  he 
said,  from  a  restlesanpsa  inherent  in  the  Keltic  character. 
His  Grace  asked  him  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
who  their  political  guides,  and  their  religious  teachers. 
He  said  that  the  people  were  led  astray  for  a  long  time 
by  O'Conndl ;  that  the  peasantiy  were,  as  he  etykd  them, 
Roman  Catholics  i  that  thoy  were  foolishly  devoted  to 
their  priests,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  firebrand 
amongst  the  Irish  Hierarchy  was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuara, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale. 

Having  spent  that  evening  at  the  same  hotel,  the  three 
dignitaries  and  their  English  acquaintance,  took  different 
lines  of  routt — the  one  party  for  Civita  Vecchia,  the  other 
for  Geneva. 

His  Gi-ace  the  Archbialiop  of  Tnam,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  and  hia  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  th»' 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Derry,  and  the  X^ry  Rev.  Dr.  MacHal^j 
plainly  proved,  on  this  occasion,  even  to  the  taticfactit 
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of  an  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  that  Irishmen  were 
of  a  nationality  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Englishmen. 
If  other  Irishmen  could  act  in  the  same  way,  the  admis- 
sion would  soon  be  made  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
that  we  are  **  a  people  in  ourselves,  and  not  English.'* 

A  native  of  Ireland,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  speech  as  it  is  spoken  and  written,  possesses  a  pass- 
port and  proof  the  most  convincing,  that  he  is,  in  truth, 
an  Irishman. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  contrary  propo- 
position  is  not  true — namely,  that  natives  of  Ireland,  not 
knowing  the  native  language,  are  not  Irish  and  national 
in  their  love  of  country,  of  kind,  and  of  creed.  Unfortu- 
nately, over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  do  not  know 
Irish ;  yet,  they  are,  let  us  hope,  good  Irishmen.  All  that 
is  here  asserted  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  it 
is  spoken,  is  proof  positive  just  now,  that  one  possessing 
:  ach  knowledge,  must  be  Irish  in  all  that  represents  his 
i.ish  character  to  the  world — ^Irish  in  word  and  in  deed. 

Within  the  past  two  months  a  distinguished  Irish  Ca- 
tholic priest,  a  native  of  Leinster,  visited  Bonn.  He  was 
introduced  to  learned  and  distinguished  German  scholars. 
One  of  these  was  a  great  student  of  the  Keltic  speech — a 
disciple  and  a  perfect  follower  in  literary  research  of  Pro- 
fessor Zeuss.  When  this  simple  savant  had  learned  that 
the  clerical  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  clergyman,  his  joy  became 
intense.  "  Just  the  very  thing,  I  have  been,"  said  he, 
*'  so  long  hoping  for.  Here  is  a  real  living  Irishman  and 
a  scholar."  Before  many  hours  had  passed,  the  Grerman 
consulted  his  Irish  friend  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  present  spoken  Irish  language,  and  wished  to  acquire 
some  clearer  views  than  those  he  had  learned  from  books 
regarding  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  certain 
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fonna  of  Iriab  .'■peefh.  To  his  utter  aa ton isliment  he  FoanS 
tiiat  the  saviiiit  from  Ireliiwd  did  not  only  not  k  ow  ouo 
word  oE  it,  bat  that  the  latter  had  uot  ever  heard  a  word 
of  Irish.  Quite  annoyed  at  thia  iliseoveiy  he  took  very 
little  tronbla  to  Co  suit  liim  a  second  time  on  the  Bubjoct 
of  home  and  foreign  antiquities  or  languHgea. 

Every  person  has  hoard  of  another  very  distinguished 
Irish  eccleiiiastic  who  in  his  own  native  Gaelic  had  been 
addi-essed  by  the  world-famed  Cardinal  Mezzofanti — "A 
iluine  c.'iT,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "ciannos  a  li-fnl  tu  ? 
Na' d-tugeann  tii  gao^Ia  Ige  V  '  And  the  strange  repl^ 
of  the  Irish  gentleman  was,  that  "  reallv  he  did  not  know 
German."  ''  It  ia  not  in  German,"'  said  the  ilhistrious 
Italian,  "  that  I  am  addressing  you  ;  it  is  in  your  own 
laiip^age."  The  youthful  ecclesiastic  blushed.  He  pi-o- 
iited  by  the  telling  remark.  On  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  learned  to  read,  wTite,  and  speak  the  language  of  hia 
Irish  forefathers. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mezznfanti,  knew  how  to 
speak  the  Irish  language  fairly.  For  in  the  year  1831, 
lie — then  only  Monsignoi-e — was  for  nigh  tlu'ee  weeks, 
occasionally  in  the  company  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Maronia,  who  in 
the  winter  of  lS!il,  and  the  spring  of  18'62,  had  viiut«d 
tbo  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.*  (Sec  Ldhru  of  hU  Grah 
the  Ai-chlUh>i.  ofTuam.     Iji'iUii  :  Sufy,  ],p,  222-300.) 

•  His  Grace  told  the  prosent  writer  that  ha  convaraed  in 
IriBh  wilh  Moiislgnore  JJoizofBiiti.  Ginaeppe  Cardinal  AtoMo- 
rnnliwin.  BS  emly  hb  1S20,  pn.uounced  by  Lord  Uyron  "a 
walking  polyK'"'*!  a  mnater  uf  laiignBges,  and  a  Briarens  of 
parts  of  epBouh."  His  EmineoaB  wae  n  native  Balugoe.;  hs 
waa  born  in  thnl  oily  ITCli  Septomber,  1774,  jasC  one  handred 
yours  Scptamber,  1874.  In  1831  he  Beuled  in  Home,  and  WB( 
Bilvaitceil  to  tliB  dignity  of  Morisit'iinre.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed Siiorelary  tn  the  CMega  Do  rropafmda  Fide,  and 
keeper  ot  the  Vaticuu  Library.     In  lS3e  he  was  raised  to  that 
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Natives  of  Ireland  should  act  like  the  Cambro-Britons  ; 
they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Eiglish,  and  culti- 
vate, at  the  same  time,  their  native  speech.  The  Swiss 
learn  two  languages — nay,  three,  and  speak  them.  The 
Poles  do  the  same.  The  children  of  the  Hebrew  race  are 
remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  their  own  tongue  ;  yet, 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  Europe .m  languages  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  commerce,  and  social  intercourse.  An 
accession  of  knowledge  is  no  weight  to  the  mind.  It 
does  not  oppress,  nay,  it  elevates  the  soul.  It  is  its  light, 
its  life.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  earthly  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  but  it  is  especially  true  when  that 
knowledge  relates  to  the  soul,  to  Divine  revelation,  to  the 
end  of  man  and  his  duties  to  God. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  says  Professor  Blackie,  "  that  the 
academic  claims  of  Greek  and  Latin,  however  high'y 
allowed,  can  justify  us  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  that 
most  venerable  member  of  the  Aryan  family— Gaelic, 
which  lies  at  our  own  doors.  Lecture — the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, page  2.     Published  at  Edinburgh,  1861. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  as  certain  Irishmen  have  asked, 
what  will  a  knowledge  of  Irtish  profit  me  after  I  shall  have 
left  the  Irish  shore  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  then  to  learn  it  ? 

Answer — 1.  Well,  that  materialism  which  measures 
^eatness  and  worth  by  the  standard  of  money  and 
of  private  advantage,  is  certainly  selfish  and  sordid. 
It  is  very  common  amjngst  people  who  live  to  make 
money,  and  who  look  only  to  the  present ;  its  passions,  its 
fashions,  its  gains.  Bat  it  is  in  no  way  intellectual, 
elevated,   springing  from  the  nobler   impulses  and  the 

dignity  of  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  created   Cardinal.     Ho 

died  at  Rome  15th  March,  1819. 
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diiecting  intelligent  ii  fluencea  of  our  nature.  That  n 
indeed,  will  do  little  for  creed  or  country,  or  for  kith  or 
kin,  who  first  pnta  himself  the  question  before  he  under- 
takes anything  noble  or  lasting  : — "  W  hat  profit  is  tiuB  to 
me?     What  can  I  gain  by  it.'' 

2.  The  appreciation  of  a  language  is  an  act  of  the  mind 
arising  from  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  ita  worth.  In 
this  view,  a  language  must  be  appreciated,  although  not 
commercially  useful. 

Let  ua  see  the  value  of  the  argument  by  contraet- 
ing  language  with  painting  as  an  intellectnal  study 
apart  from  pecuniary  profits.  What  motcrial  benefit 
does  one  gain  by  the  mere  pr.saession  of  beautiful 
paintings,  works  of  virti;e  and  of  art  ?  Nothing ;  and 
yet,  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  taste  which  preserves 
specimena  of  past  civilization — pictures  in  oil,  in  water- 
color,  in  encaustic — are  highly  valued,  not  alone  at  the 
present  tima,  but  they  have  ever  been  appreciated  highly, 
even  by  civilized  Pagans.  The  works  of  good  ai-tists 
have  been  valued  beyond  all  ordinary  calculation.  For  a 
painting  from  the  pencil  of  ApeOee,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  given  the  fabnloua  sum  of  .£50,000.  The 
drawir.g  represented,  it  is  true,  the  Conqueror  of  Darina, 
as  Jupiter  in  the  act  of  hurling  thunderbolta. 
enomiuua  sum  for  one  picture.  The  gain  resulting  from 
its  purchase  was  an  intellectual  gain.  The  beauty  and 
TBlne  of  wcrks  of  art,  like  that  purchased  by  tbe  princely 
pnpil  of  tbe  philosopher  of  Stagyra,  could  not  have  beea 
appreciated  by  any  save  by  intelligent  and  edncated  minda. 
Plii  y  records  that  Mnaaon,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  AriB- 
tidea  of  Thebea,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hnndred 
pounds  for  a  single  easel  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Per- 
aianB.  And  Attains  III.,  King  of  PergamuB,  offered,  after 
the  aiege  of  Corinth,  the  sum  of  five  tbouaand  three  hnn 
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dred  pounds  for  a  painting  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by 
the  same  artist ;  and  he  was  refused. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  a 
picture  by  Apelles — a  fabulous  sum,  if  one  bear  in  mind 
the  relative  value  of  money  in  those  days,  compared  with 
the  present.  For  one  shiiling  then,  an  amount  of  value 
could  have  been  purchased,  which,  at  the  present  day, 
costs  one  pound  sterling.  The  painting  purchased  by 
Augustus,  or  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  in  lieu  of  one  hundred  talents  tribute,  was  the  cele- 
brated VentM  Anadyomeney  or  Venus  rising  out  of  the  ocean, 
which  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  that  Ovid 
declared,  in  terms  of  praise,  that,  were  it  not  for  that 
painting  by  Appelles,  Venus  would  have  still  remained 
buried  under  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  British  Groverr- 
ment,  in  modem  times,  has  paid  large  sums  for  grand 
paintings.  But  the  French  Government  has  been,  to  the 
thinking  of  mere  materially  minded  men,  lavish  beyond 
measure  in  the  enormous  sum,  £23,600,  which  it  gave 
for  the  famous  "  Soult  Murillo,"  or,  Our  Lady  of  Vie 
ImmcLCulate  Conception,  painted  in  1678  by  Murillo  of 
Seville. 

The  paintings  of  the  Spaniard,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, are  as  much  prized  as  those  of  the  Ionian,  in  the 
fourth,  or  Zeuxis,  or  Parrhasius,  in  the  fifth,  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Governments  of  England  and  France,  in  modern 
days,  have  rivalled  the  generous  appreciation  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  and  of  Pergamus,  and  of  the  first  Emperor 
of  Erome  in  days  of  old,  by  the  fabulous  sums  at  which 
they  valued  pictures  painted  by  celebrated  artists. 

And  yet  painting  is  an  art  which  has  charms  only  for 
the  intelligent  and  the  learned.  They  alone  can  see  the 
power  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  image, 


and  of  placing  it  in  its  objective  fulness  before  the  eye.  i 
The  fowl  in  the  fable  did  not  see  the  value  of  a  gem. 
declared  he  would  rather  have  one  grain  of  barley  than 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  of  gems.  Gems  to  L 
were  things  he  could  not  eat.  He  had  no  power  of  head 
to  60ar  higher  than  the  notion  of  eating  and  drinking.  A 
gem  to  a  bird  was  certainly  useless.  There  are  men  who 
prefer  the  poeseasion  of  material  value,  which  cojitribntes 
to  their  grosa  animal  bfe,  to  all  the  precious  paintings 
ever  pencilled  in  ancient  or  modern  times  by  Grecian, 
Dutch,  Italian,  or  Spanish  artists.  A  man  who  values 
money  and  material  riches  for  what  they  bring  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  of  civic  honor,  social  state,  or  sensual  living, 
cannot  appreciate  the  possession  of  precious  pictures  or 
creations  of  intellect  and  works  of  genius.  Of  course  he 
may  value  them  as  he  values  bank  notes  ;  but  that  is  not 
intellectual  appreciation.  I'ointiug  as  well  as  music, 
does  not  satiate  animal  ciavings,  or  satisfy  mere  earthly 
tastes.  Persons  of  mind,  of  thought,  of  intelligence, 
alone  can  understand  those  works  of  inteUectual  creation. 
And  how  very  highly  they  are  valued  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  kings  and  emperors  and  governments,  in  modera 
and  ancient  times,  prefer  to  have  them  to  the  possession 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  value  of  a  language,  too,  must  not  be  estimated  by 
its  commercial  worth.  Men  of  mind  and  of  linguiBtio. 
knowleJgo  alone  are  capable  of  estimating  it  at  its  real 
value. 

3.  Every  one  knows  how  highly  rare  books  are  prized  by 
the  learned.  Above  ail  the  manuscript  works  of  renowned 
writ.TS,  a.ich  as  the  Bard  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  whose 
house,  even  as  a  natural  heirloom,  has  been  purchased  (in 
1847)  by  the  British  Government. 

Thj  manuscript  by  Dante  of  the  Divlna.  Co-nmedia  vrould  > ', 
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be  pnrcliased,  not  alone  by  the  Florentines,  but  by  every 
nation  in  Europe,  at  a  great  price.  The  manuscript  of 
the  Canterbui^y  Tales  would  make  a  fortune  for  their  pos- 
sessor. Every  people  of  civilization  and  intelligence 
throughout  the  world  appreciate,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  creations  of  gifted  genius,  far  above  all  the  material 
splendour  of  Eastern  monarchs. 

It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that  literary  men  value  a  language. 
One  cannot  argue  or  reason  with  persons  of  gross  views 
regarding  a  subject  which  is  intellectual,  which  has 
nothing  material  about  it — the  value  of  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  the  view  under  the  appearance  of 
bulk,  or  material  profit,  or  social  rank.  On  this  point 
the  words  of  Professor  Blackie  are  pertinent:  "People 
whose  low  ambition  does  not  soar  above  what  is  called 
*  getting  on  in  the  world,'  that  is  to  say,  whose  whole 
anxiety  is  expended  on  planting  laboriously,  one  above 
another,  a  series  of  steps,  by  which  they  may  mount  to 
the  highest  possible  platform  in  the  merely  material  world, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
siderations, may  well  question  the  utility  of  Gaelic  ;  for 
no  Gael,  I  imagine,  in  these  latter  days,  ever  gained  a 
penny  by  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  mother  tongue  ;  but  those  who  believe  with  Plato  and 
St.  Paul,  that  money  is  not  the  one  thing  needful,  may 
be  allowed  to  think  otherwise." 

If  a  manuscript  of  some  great  writer  of  ihe  past  is 
valued  exceedingly;  if  paintings  are  highly  prized;  if  an 
heirloom,  bequeathed  by  a  dear  friend,  is  carefully  pre- 
served— why  not  the  language  of  our  fathers  ?  The 
language  of  the  Irish  people  is  a  precious  heirloom  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen  through  a 
period  of  over  two  thousand  years. 
«  Whose  yoathhood  saw  the  Tjrian  on  oar  Irish  coast  a-  guest, 
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Far,  'mid  the  desert  of  her  woe,  i 

Than  all  her  piliar-toweri,  it  stood — that  old  Tongas  of  tlia 
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Any  Irishman  who  sajs  that  his  nation's  language — 
one  of  such  antiqaity,  so  rich  and  valuable  in  the  eyes  o£ 
scholars — -la  not  wort]i  retrieving,  is  sordid,  selfish,  and 
at  heart  ha  is  not  divested  of  those  traits  of  character 
which  belong  to  the  uncivilized  and  the  barbarian- — a  lack 
of  that  faculty  which  appreciates  learning,  knowledge, 
intelligence.  The  writer  hiia  heard  soveral  Irishmen- 
educated  men — ^repeat  that  the  Irish  language  ia  not 
wortli  preserving.  These  men  regarded  the  laiignagB 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  from  its  productive  valne 
in  the  money  market,  or  in  sociely.  He  could  understand ' 
how  one  could  be  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  England  that 
he  would,  following  the  fashion  of  people  in  position,  see 
nothing  good  in  theNazareth  of  mother-land ;  but  for  aa 
Irishman  and  a  Catholic  priest  to  say  that  the  national 
heirloom  bequeathed  him  by  his  Irish  Catholic  forefathers 
not  worth  keeping,  ia  expressing  a  proposition  which  If 
limply  revoltinj  to  every  sense  of  our  intelligent  nature, 
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as  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people,  which  is  subversive 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Keltic  race,  **  that  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been,  with  a  force  strong  and 
enduring  as  if  it  sprung  from  nature,  devoted  to  the  tra- 
<iitions  and  the  historic  glories  of  the  past. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  men  of  thought,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  better  than  the  possession  of  money,  parti- 
cularly the  knowledge  of  a  language,  ignorance  of  which 
is  deemed  a  shame — ^ignorance  of  one's  mother  tongue. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  letter  received  while  this 
page  is  passing  through  press,  from  an  Irish  gentleman 
at  present  dwelling  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina — a  Mr. 
Barrett.  He  states  that  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Lynch 
declarel  to  him :  "  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  be 
able  to  hear  confessions  in  the  language  of  my  fathers." 
A  s'milar  statement  has  been  sent  by  the  Rev.  John 
MacN'ulty,  Pastor,  Caledonia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  declared  he  would  rather  than 
the  possession  of  thousands  of  pounds,  have  a  knowledge 
of  even  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the  sages  and  saints  of 
his  own  mother  Eire." 

The  writer  has  met  over  a  score  of  Irishmen  who  have, 
since  they  emigrated  to  America,  learned  to  speak,  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  language  which  it  was  their  misfortune 
not  to  have  learned  at  home.  This  fact  shows  with  what 
ardour  Irish -Americans  l<Jve  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. There  are,  thank  Grod,  at  home  in  Ireland  and 
abroad  in  America  and  Australia,  many  men  of  mind  and 
of  scholarly  attainments,  who,  like  those  most  rev.  digni« 
taries,  prefer  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mighty  dollar.  Men  of  this  class  will  ever 
value  learning  and  scholarship  above  silver  and  gold. 

*  '*  Moram    priscorum  semper  tenacisBimi  fuerunt    Celtio 
popali.*'-— Zeuss  Gram,  Celtlca,  p.  916, 
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5.  It  18  not  by  bread  alone  that  man  doth  live.  And  men 
r.f  infclligencB  in  every  clime  will  always  appreciate  that 
which  is  attunpod  with  the  imtigc  of  genius,  nobility,  anJ 
historic  worth. 

If  those  Irish  gontlemon  and  ladies,  t^o,  who  do  not 
hold  in  eateem  the  language  of  their  fathers,  care  not  for 
its  preservation,  the  fault  cannot  at  present  be  helped. 
Ijet  the  language  fade  away  and  die  in  peace,  bnt  do  not 
scoff  at  it,  scorn  it, — treat  it  as  even  its  worst  persecutors 
in  days  past,  did  not  triat  it^witli  contumely  and  dis- 
dain. It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial  dovutedness  to  beat  one's 
grandmother,  and  to  turn  her  ont  of  tbo  house  before  the 
term  which  nature  has  lixed  for  the  close  of  her  life  has 
arrived.  Our  mother  tongue  ia  still  alive.  It  has  a  resi- 
dence in  Connacht.  It  ia  fading  ;  to  be  plain,  it  is  dying. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  filial  devotion  fco  say,  "  Oat— begone  !"  A 
sad  retribution  ia  threatened  against  children  that  act 
undatifully  towards  parents.  Let  us  take  care  that  ni> 
social  retribution  is  in  store  for  un-Irish  Irishmen  who 
despise  and  hnnt  to  death  their  mother  tongue. 

In  an  appeal,  addressed  by  Professor  Jilackie,  on  the 
12th  September,  1874,  to  the  membera  of  the  Argyle- 
fihire  gathering,  requesting  Highlanders  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  estab- 
lish in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  Keltic  chair,  ha 
writes : — 

"  Tot,  somehow  or  other,  by  sad  neglect  and  a  con- 
currence of  untoward  circmnstanoes,  the  venerable  lan- 
f,'uage  of  the  Gael,  in  whose  picturesque  phrase  the  sub* 
lime  scenery  of  our  country  has  been  so  admirably 
photographed,  is  systematically  neglected  by  those  who 
«hoidd  naturally  cherish  it.  This  most  onreasonable  and 
nnnatural  neglect  is  the  cause  of  the  sad  blank  in  the 
department  of  the  Keltic  language  and  literatnro.     Tlier0 
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are  Professors  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  Keltic 
philology  in  Grerman  Universities,  but  none  in  Scotland. 
The  existence  of  this  blank  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  scutcheon 
of  our  national  intelligence,  which  ought  to  be  removed  ; 
and  I  appeal  to  you,  as  intelligent  Keltic  gentlemen,  to 
give  me  a  helping  hand  in  its  immediate  removal.  If 
you  do  so,  you  will  at  very  little  expense  achieve  a  five- 
fold good — ^you  will  (1)  co-operate  with  the  founder  of 
the  Sanscrit  Chair,  Edinburgh,  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
school  of  comparative  philology  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  ;  you  will  (2)  elevate  the  tone  of  the  Highland 
pulpit,  by  giving  to  the  native  preachers  a  more  mascu- 
line hold  of  the  venerable  language  which  they  wield ; 
you  will  (3)  advance  the  teaching  of  English  in  the. 
schools  of  Scotland  by  that  aid  which  every  practical 
teacher  knows  can  be  given  only  by  the  apt  comparison 
of  the  mother  tongue  ;  (4)  you  will  enrich  the  intellect 
and  warm  the  fancy  of  the  people  in  the  North  by  cher- 
ishing those  gallant  memories,  and  fanning  those  gene- 
rous sentiments  which  it  is  the  mistaken  policy  of  some 
to  obliterate  and  to  extinguish  ;  and  finally  you  will  (5) 
gain  for  yourselves  by  one  stroke  the  love  of  the  High- 
land people,  and  the  respect  of  all  the  great  scholars  and 
the  large  thinkers  of  Europe." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

To  those  not  of  Irish  origin  of  what  use  is  a  knowledge 
of  Ii'ish.  ?  Mnoli  in  every  way.  The  primajyal  Aryan 
race.  How  the  science  of  philology  points  them  ont, 
and  shows  whore  they  dwelt.  Emigration  westward : 
Greek,  Latin,  Keltic.  The  Gaelic  family  of  the  ArjKa 
race  the  earliest  in  their  migration  to  the  west  of  En- 
rope;  to  Iberia;  some  to  Northern  Italy,  Helvetiai, 
Ganl,  Britain,  and  lernd  or  Eire.  Authorities  for 
these  etatements — Newman,  Pictet,  Sullivan,  Geddes, 
Pritchard,  Bopp,  Blackie,  Schleicher.  Keltic  installed 
in  the  hierarcy  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  Though  the 
last  installeil,  the  Irish  Gaelic  branch  is  the  purest,  the 
fullest,  the  best  preserved,  the  least  affected  by  change 
of  all  oil  account  of  the  insular  situation  of  the  Irish 
Keltic  race.  (1)  Therefore,  for  all  lovers  of  philolo- 
gical research  a  knowledge  of  Irish  is  as  necessary  as  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit ;  nay,  more  so.  (2)  It  is  ta 
the  door  for  European  scholars,  an  El-Dorado  which 
they  neglect,  while  they  weary  themselves  by  needleaa 
journeying  to  the  East.  (3)  The  lips  of  a  living 
Gaelic  spesier  a  nobler  and  a  surer  source  of  philolo- 
gical science  than  the  graves  of  dead  Eiabhis  and 
mummied  Bramins.  (4)  Philology  a  sister  science  to 
Ethnology  ;  both  are  in  accord  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  (5)  Irish  Gaelio  I 
being  fi-ee  from  phonetic  decay  in  the  past,  and  affected  I 
least  of  all  by  foreign  influence,  is  of  great  use  in  set-  j 
ling  the  veied  question  of  classic  pronunciation  re-  ] 
garding  the  natural  sounds  of  the  consonants  g,  c,  and  i 
the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  v. 
The  reader  now  sees  the  value  and  interest  which  nativeo 

of  Ireland  should  attach  to  the  vernacular  speech  of  their 

country. 
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Regarding  those,  however,  yfho  are  not  of  Irish  oiigin, 
it  will  be  asked,  "  Of  what  nro  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  tongue  to  them,  for  they  are  not  natives  of  Ireland. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  expected  to  nnite  in  preserv- 
ing all  that  remains  of  Ireland's  language  i 

To  answer  this  question  fully  one  must  ascend  the 
heights  of  the  history  of  human  speech. 

The  primaeval  language  of  man,  called  amongst  the 
learned  of  the  present  day — the  Aryan,  of  which  Keltic 
is  a  dialect,  brings  us  back  to  the  period  before  the  human 
family  had  emigrated  from  the  first  home  wherein  they 
had  settled. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  by  the  aid  of  which 
scholars  can  point  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  connexion 
as  well  as  the  difference  between  living  languages,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  trace  all  to  one  common  origin,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  state,  that  by  aid  of  this  science  and  by  kindred 
aids,  without  direct  reference  to  revelation,  men  of  lite- 
rary research  have  found  proofs  the  most  convincing,  to 
shew  that  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family, 
there  existed  a  common  language,  "  admirable  in  its 
raoiness,  in  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of 
its  forms." 

The  sciences  in  connexion  with  languages  are,  in  this 
respect,  quite  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of  every  nation 
on  the  globe,  and  with  the  teaching  of  history  and  the 
inspired  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

These  linguistic  sciences  do  not  deal  with  any  parti- 
cular language ;  they  take  in  all  modem  radical  tongues, 
and  like  those  who  sail  up  separate  small  rivers,  till  they 
reach  a  common  source,  they  trace  the  different  streams 
of  language  up  to  a  primaeval  iountain-head,  from  which 
all  the  European  dialects  have  taken  their  rise. 
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Thna,  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  had  been,  ante-  I 
rior  to  the  dispersion,  one  common  primaeval  speech. 

Learned  men  in  England,  France,  SwitKerlatid,  Ger-  i 
many,  have,  by  their  labors,  within  the  fast  half  century,  | 
contributed  to  JJiis  important  result. 

It  is  the  ^atne  clasa  of  scholars  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  not  Irisbmen,  who  have  shewn  that  Irish 
Gaelic  is,  in  origin,  one  with  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  ; 
and  that  it  ia  amongst  the  oldest  branches  of  the  one 
primaeval  Aryan  tongue. 

First — The  Irish  speech  is,  therefore,  for  all  lovers  of  I 
languages,  and  for  all  who  wish  to  become,  like  Gennaa  | 
scholars,  acquainted  with  the  first  tongue  spoken  by  the  ■ 
human  family,  eqnal   in  value  to  Sanscrit,    Latin,   uid  \ 

This  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  writer — it  ia  held 
by  Professor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh,  by  Monsieur  Piotet 
of  Geneva,  by  Eopp,  by  Geddes,  Professor  o£  Greek  m 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Geddes  says — (Lecture— j 
ilie  PliUoi^jgic  iwwa  of  tlie  Keltic  tonjm — published  by  A  __ 
Browne  tfc  Co.,  AberdecTi,  1872)  : — "  A  great  field  of  in- 
vaatigation,  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored,  lies  befoM  ' 
you  in  your  (the  Gaels  of  the  Highlands)  own  tongue — it 
is  an  EI-Dorado  for  the  winning." 

Secoud^Schleicher,  a  German  scholar,  shows  in  his 
compendium  of  comparative  grammar,  the  position  which 
IriBh  holds  as  a  language  in  the  wide  field  of  Aryan  speech. 


Eastern. 


(1.  Alt  Indiseh  or  Sanscrit. 
\2.  Baktrisch  or  Zend. 
(3.  Griecbisch. 
\i.  Italisch  or  Latin. 

5.  Irisch  or  Gaelic. 

6.  Bnlgarisch. 

7.  Litanisch  or  Lithuanian, 

8.  Gothiech. 
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According  to  this  distinguiebed  linguistic  scientist 
a  foreigner  to  Ireland  in  all  Ave  her  ancient  language, 
Irish  holds  on  the  tree  of  early  human  speech  a  position 
next  after  the  eastern  and  classic  off -shoots  of  the  great 
Aryan  tongue.  Fuller  investigation  shows  that  Irish, 
with  its  16  or  17  primitive  letters,  had  a  a  earlier  start 
westward  than  either  Greek  or  Latin  from  the  Aryan 
region — namely,  that  high  table  land  around  Mount 
Ararat,  whence  the  four  rivers — the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Tigris,  the  Araxas  and  the  Oxus,  flowing  out  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  took  their  rise.  Professor  Geddes 
does  not  fail  to  observe,  viewing  the  linguistic  tree  framed 
and  developed  by  German  hands,  that  Schleicher  makes  ^ 
immediately  after  the  separation  of  Sanscrit  or  Zend  from 
the  common  stem,  the  Keltic  keep  company  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  in  what  he  calls  a  common  Greco-Italo- 
Keltic  branch,  and  that  there  remained  the  Italo-Keltic 
which  shot  far  more  to  the  west,  after  the  Greek  had 
sprouted  forth  to  the  south,  and  had  attained  develop- 
ment. It  there  found,  as  history  testifies,  a  congenial  clime 
for  further  growth  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  stretching  more  southward  still  in  the  Pelopon- 
nessus  and  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  and,  above  all,  in  Ionia, 
where  it  blossomed  and  ripened  into  the  highest  and  the 
most  matured  perfection.  Under  the  stylus  of  tho  father 
of  Grecian  poetry,  it  had  been  m  \de  the  medium  of  the 
undying  Epics,  that  teU  of  the  direful  wrath  of  Achilles 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ithaca's  king. 

In  following  the  line  of  march  of  thos3  amongst  the 
very  early  emigrants  to  Europe  from  the  table  land  in 
which  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  had  once  been  spoken, 
the  writer  has  necessarily  accompanied  on  their  way  that 
colony  which,  at  a  subxsequent  period,  was  known  as  Hel- 
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lenic,  and  was  styled,  at  a  still  later  period,  Greek,  hj 
Eoman  historians  and  by  rflodern  writers.  Tiiis  knowledge 
of  the  Hellenic  colony  derived  from  the  light  of  compa- 
rative philology,  is,  in  a  CBrtain  sense,  a  priori.  The  pri- 
mitive mother  land  and  her  peoples  are  first  discovered, 
and  then  with  tha  light  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtainer', 
shedding  its  rays  steadily  from  a  settled  centre,  the  dif- 
ferent routes  eastward  and  westword  become  well-tracke.l 
and  eleariy  defined.  There  is  onwiird  on  the  ^highway 
aaothor  lamp  receiving  its  oil  from  the  facts  of  history — 
as  far  as  the  events  before  and  immediately  after  tha 
times  of  Homer — are  certain.  In  addition,  a  third  light 
gleams,  beaconing  apo^tt^nori.  It  comes  from  aesthetic al 
ecienceand  exegetical  analysis.  All  combine  in  pointing; 
to  the  same  objective  reality,  and  their  harmony  in  this 
respect  leads  to  that  certainty  which  truth  aloi 
The  barmonions  adaptation  of  the 
ments  of  a  rich  vase,  prodncing  in  their  union  the  fulness 
and  grace  of  the  original  unbroken  figure,  is  a  sign  and  a 
proof  that  the  portions  thus  coalescing,  are  not  foreign  to 
the  elements  of  the  original  vessel  as  it  came  from  tha 
artist's  hands  ;  so  it  is  when  isolated  fragments  of  history 
coalesce,  and  lire  in  harmony  with  what  science  teaches. 
First  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  best  writers  in  modem 
times  is  John  Stuart  Bluckie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  From  his  "  Homeric  disserta- 
tiors"— Vol.  I.  (p.p.  80-113)  he  shows  clearly  that  (1) 
such  a  poet  as  Homer  existed  ;  (2)  that  ho  was  a  native 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Tropontis  and  tha 
EermTia,  occupied  by  jEoiian  and  Ionian  settlers  from 
Greece  ;  (3)  that  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  wander- 
ing minstrel ;  (4)  that  the  different  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia — Smyrna,  Chios,  Cuni»,  Colophon,  «fcc.,  mentioned 
in  the  biographies,  if  not  the  actual  scene  of  the  actiona 
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to  which  tLey  are  attached  in  the  legends,  were  certainly 
the  principal  stage  on  which  he  acted,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  he  breathed;  (5)  that  he  lived  about  860  B.C. 

And  first,  as  to  the  colonies  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  date  of  the  poet's  biith. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  poet  lived  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  his  own  time — that  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 850  B.C. 

(1)  The  Roman  writers  place  the  poet  about  a 
century  and  a-half  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ; 
and  if  (continues  the  learned  Professor  Blackie)  wo 
take  our  previous  high  road  of  the  register  of  the  Spartan 
Kings,  by  the  help  of  which  we  got  the  year  1100  B.C. 
for  the  Trojan  war,  and  allow  after  this,  according  to  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
for  the  uEolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  with  which  the 
legends  of  the  old  Greek  families  came  into  Asia  Minor  ; 
and,  further,  add  to  this  another  half  century,  to  give 
the  colonies  time  to  settle,  and  to  obtain  that  measure  of 
outward  pros^  erity  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  highest  poetry,  we  shall  have  reached  the  year  900, 
when  the  wicked  Achab  and  the  Phenician  Jezebel  were 
misruling  Israel,  which  tallies  with  the  date  of  Herodotus, 
if  we  take  it  for  the  period  of  the  poet's  full  and  perfect 
manhood,  and  the  zenith  of  his  poetic  powers. 

(2)  Homer  is  a  real  character  ....  A  people, 
like  an  individual,  may  forget  its  great  benefactor.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  Greeks  did  not  forget  Homer. 
He  was  as  living  in  their  memory,  through  their  whole 
history,  as  the  person  of  Robert  Bums  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Scot ;  he  has  been  a  living  fact  in  the  intellectual 
consciousness  of  the  cultivated  world  everywhere,  except 
in  a  certain  academical  atmosphere  of  Germany,  and  in 
some  English  heads  which  have  received  the  taint  of  mistry 
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negation  from  tliat  quarLer.  Beyond  this  region,  there  i^ 
110  more  doubt  uf  tLe  existence  of  a  great  poet  who  wrote 
a  great  poem  called  the  Iliad,  than  there  is  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  Helleaized  the  East,  or  the  great  Julius 
who  Eomanized  the  West.  The  belief  in  the  personality 
of  Homer,  which  Mr.  Grote  denies,  reata  directly  and  na- 
turally on  the  double  £act  thai  there  exists  a  gn^at  poem 
which  demands  the  existence  of  a  great  author,  and  that 
this  authorship  has  been  constantly  recognised  by  the 
Gi'eek  people,  in  the  person  of  Hjmer. 
There  arc  na  less  than  nine  Hjm9ric  biographies.  They 
resolve  into  two  principal  varietiea,  the  one  of  which 
makes  Homer  an  j^olian  Greek; the  other,  au  lo.iian. 

(3)  Sijven  cities  contml  for  the  birth  of  Ho.nsr — 
Smyrna,  Salamis,  loa,  and  Bhodos,  Colophon,  Argos,  and 
Athens. 

Now,  we  can  happily  not  have  the  aligUteat  difficulty, 
says  Bliickie,  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  first  claimant  in 
the  list — that  is  Smyrna. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  understood 
and  aoteJ  on  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  claim  of  Smyrna, 
when  contravened  by  that  of  Cunis  and  los,  must  be  held 
valid. 

Proof — From  internal  evidence. 

(1)  la  Homer  the  strong  tempestuo'JS  winda  always 
blow  between  weat  and  north  from  Thrace,  is  perfectly 

just This  clearly  indicates  a  minstrel  whose 

habitual  residence  was  the  coast  of  Ai^ia  Alinor,  about 
Smyrna,  precisely  wheu  tradition  places  the  author  o£ 
the  Iliad. 

(2)  The  dialect  of  the  Hjllenio  tongue,  used  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  precisely  anch  an  ad- 
misture  of  ionic  and  /Eolian  Greek,  as  a  poet  living  in  a 
cuuntiy  of   mlsi'd  .iliolic  and   louiun  ]iopulatiou  wjuM 
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naturally  use. — Dissertation  III.  by  Professor  Blackie. 
Summarised  from  p.  79  to  113.  Homer  and  the  Iliad. 
Edinburgh,  Edmonston,  and  Douglas,  1866. 

A  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  days  of  Homer, 
and  before  the  Greek  was  matured  in  southern 
Europe  and  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  the  second  sprout 
of  the  Greco-Italo-Keltic  branch  was  planted  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  there,  like  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  grew  into  a  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which  ulti- 
mately filled  the  whole  earth.  The  Keltic  branch  took 
root  for  a  time  in  Northern  Italy.  It  bore  fruit,  and, 
like  the  oak,  scattered  its  seed  to  the  west  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  to  the  north-west  in  Keltic  Gaul,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine.  The  best  part 
was  wafted  to  our  "  noble  island,"  Inis  Alga,  where  it 
sprung  up  and  formed  the  luxuriant  tree  of  Irish  Gaelic, 
which  at  this  very  day  presents  all  the  features  that 
mark  the  primaeval  speech  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
country. 

The  views  just  put  before  the  reader  are  confirmed  by 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  savants  famed  throughout 
Europe  for  their  knowledge  of  philology  and  ethnology^ 

The  extent  of  the  Latin  coast  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
to  Circeii  is  about  fifty  miles;  the  breadth  of  Latium  from  the 
coast  to  the  Sabine  hills  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  miles  at 
most.  Within  this  area  before  the  dawn  of  history,  many  Latin 
cities  flourished  in  more  than  one  confederation  ;  and  we  are 
accastomed  to  think  of  them  as  of  a  pure  race,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  mixtures  of  population  had 
already  occurred. 

Two  nations  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  the  earliest  times 

to  the  north  and  south  of  Latium — the    Umbrians    and  the 

Oscans.     The  Umbrians  were  regarded  by  the   Romans  as  a 

truly  primaeval  Italian  race,  who  at  one  time  held  possession 

of  all  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  reaching  perhaps  into  Latium. 

Q 
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The  Oflcana — uncler  i 
AninaesJ,  An  son  [ana, 
of  South  Italy.     The 
called  Oscan.   The  Oacan  a 
The  Oeoaa  baa  often  " 
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-appear  as  a  principal  peoplB 
lage  of  all  these  Bcems  to  iiaro  been 

nal  ID  anhatantiTSa  where  the  Latin, 
has  "  a"  ;  it  begins  ita  interrugativea  with  "p"  instead  of  "  qa," 
or  "  0."  OBcan  sides  with  Greek  and  Welah  in  this  reapentj 
nmbriQD  with  Latin  and  Gaelic.  The  Sabine  race  were  it 
branch  of  the  UmbrianH. — B«fl«I  Rome  {aabstance  if  pp.  3-3-4)  6k 
Francis  W.  New  i,ia-n.    lundon  :   Taylor,  Wdtton,  ^  Maberly.    1853 

In  addition  to  the  Umbrian,  Oacan,  Sabine,  and  Hea.borne 
population,  a.  nation  Balled  SionlianB  came  in,  Thia  pcopls 
bad  spread  along  the  eastern  ooast  of  Italy  from  north  to 
BoDth.  One  brancli  only  of  them  oroesed  the  Apenninea  and 
settled  in  Latinm,  who  aeom  to  have  bean  the  true  progenitors 
of  tlioae  known  to  na  as  the  Latin  Nation.  Another  portion  of 
this  people— the  Sioulian— had  been,  as  ThncydideB  teatiGea, 
driven  by  the  Oaoana  into  Sicily  ;  and  tliey  gave  to  that  ialand 
the  name  it  keeps  to  this  d.iy.  The  wbola  language  of  this 
people  waa  tundameu tally  Latin,  The  tongue  of  Latium  iteolf 
received  further  changes  from  new  immigrauta.  The  Siculiana 
were  conquered  by  another  people  who  seem  to  hava  deaoended 
from  the  ApBnninea.  Who  they  were  ia  uncertain.  After  that 
immigration  a  distinction  waa  drawn  between  the  ancient 
Latins  (Priaoi  Latiui),  and  the  other  Latins, or  the  Latina  who 
adhered  to  Alba  Longa  as  their  lender.  Thongb  there  exiati 
a  very  great  mixture  in  the  nltimata  Latin  language,  ib  it 
plain  that  the  Sionliaa  element  waa  the  largeat  in  its  oom- 
poaition,"— (Pp.  10, 11, 13, 13,  coiidaiised.) 

Again,  one  quotation  more  from  pp.  16, 17,  21 ; — "That  tha 
old  Latins  were  at  leaat  a  double  people  ia  implied  in  every 
ancient  aeeount;  and  it  mig-hC  be  reasonable  to  think  that 
large  masses  of  words  were  taken  up  into  the  same  tongne— • 
whatever  it  waa  primativoly— from  Siculiana,  Dmbrians,  Oa- 
cans,  Sabinos,  Greeks,  Etrnscana.  So  much  d  priori,  Bnt  on. 
actually  comparing  the  Latin  voeahnlary  with  that  of  Greeks, 
Germane,  and  Kelta,  a  far  closer  similarity  to  the  Keltic  ahovra 
itsetl'.  This  compariaon  snffices  to  eatabliah  that  at  leaat  ona 
of  the  stocks  of  popalation  out  of  whioh  the  mixed  Buma^' 
people  waa  made  np  spoke  a  tongue  ao  much  akin  to  ^VeilH 
aiid  tiaelio  that  v/e  ara  JuatiBed  in  extending  (ho  term  Kcltio 
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to  embrace  this  Italian  tribe.  The  only  point  left  uncertain 
is  whether  the  oldest  Latin  itself — or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
say  the  Sicalian — was  the  Keltic  inflaenoe.  He  proves  that 
the  Sabines  nsed  a  vocabulary  which  was  akin  to  the  Gaelic. 
And  the  argument  appears  to  be  unassailable  except  by  ad- 
mitting a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and  the 
Keltic,  as  to  imply  a  recent  divergency  from  a  common  stock.% 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  primaeval  speech,  called 
at  present  by  scholars  the  Aryan  tongue ;  that  it  was  once 
spoken  by  the  people  who  lived  in  the  high  table  lands 
of  Armenia  and  Iran  ;  that  it  was  candied  to  Europe 
by  the  inhabitants  who  emigrated  from  the  land  now 
ruled  by  the  Shah,  that  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic  or  Irish, 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  or  German, 
are  dialects  of  that  common  pre-historic  speech. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Adolphe  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  ex- 
pressed in  his  famous  work — "  Les  Orlcfines  Indo-Earo- 
peennes,  ou  hs  Ainjas  Prlmiifs. — (p.  2).  Paris,  1859  : 

"  A  unc  epoque  auterieure  a  tout  temoignage    historique,   eb 
qui  se  derobe  dans  la  nuit  des  temps,  uno  race  destineo  par    la 
Providence  a  dominer  un  jour  sur   le  globe  entier  grandissait 
peu  a  pou  dans  le  borceau  primitif,  ouelle  preludait  a  son  bril- 
lant  avenir.  ....... 

Tout  en  croissant  ainsi  joyeusemont  en  nombre  et  in  pros- 
p^rit^,  cette  race  fdconde  travailla  a  se  creer,  comme  puissant 
moyen  de  d^velopemont,  une  langue  admirable  par  sa  richesse, 
sa  vigueur,  son  harmonie  et  la  perfection  de  ses  formes  ;  nno 
langue  ou  venaient  se  refleter  spontanement  touts  ses  impres- 
sions, ses  affections  douces  ses  admirations  naives,  mais  aussi 
ses  61ans  vers  un  monde  supdrieur,  une  langue  pleine  d'images 
et  d'id6es  intuitives,  portant  en  germe  toutos  les  riches  ses 
futures  d'une  magnifique  expansion  de  la  poesie  la  plus  elevee, 
comme  de  la  penseo  la  plus  profonde.  D'abord  une  et  homo- 
gene  cette  langue,  servit  d'organe  commun  a  ce  peuple  primi- 
tif tout  qa'il  ne  depassa  pas  les  limites  de  son  pays  natal." 

"  At  a  period  anterior  to  every  historic  developement,  and 
one  which  is  lost  to  view  in  the  night  of  the  remote  past,  a 
race  destined  by  Providence  to  be,  at  a   coming   day,   rulers 


aDBJaab  cradle,  where  (luring  tl 

In   oomiitg   thus  Tribh  a   happy   growth  to  matured  fitliieBq^J 
not  in  proBperitj   alone,  bat  in  tiiimbers,  this  vigoronH  rauA  ■ 
BQugiit    to  SBonrB   for   tliemselrea,  as  a  potent  agent  for  th^fl 
proceaa  of  development,  a  langaage  admirable  for  its  riohnei 
its  rigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  farms — a  la 
gDBge  whioh  wag  likely  to  fareshadow  in  its  otvn  featares  n 
tnrally  and  without   effort,  not  alone    all   the   impreBsiona  I 
feoting  it ;  its  uioe  slmdoB  of  form  and  of  tliought ;  its  naturd  J 
expressions    of    admiration,    but    also    its    tendency    upward*  J 
lowards  a  sphere  higher  still ;  a  language  full  c 
□f  ideaa  precise,  and  peroeired  at  a  glance  ;  a  language  bear>  ' 
ing  in  its  infant  state  all  the  future   ^ 
devaloped  by  a  magnificent  prnotioal  Bspanaion,  in   the  regioa    1 
of  ^etry  the  most  elsTated,  as  nell  as   of  thought  the  uoBb 
profoQud.    This  language,  at  first  one  and  of  the  same  stoolc^ 
eewod  as  the  common  modinra  of  inter-commnnioation  ! 
the  people  of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as   they  did  n 
tend  beyond  the  limits  of  thoir  native  ounntry. 

Monsieur  Pictet  for  good  reasons  styles  this  primitive 
race  Axyan,  and  calls  the  language  they  spoke  the  Aryan 
tongue.  He  says  that  in  course  of  time  they  epreid 
from  Armenia  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  tbe 
extreme  limits  of  Europe,  and  that  they  formed  one  long 
chain  of  parent  peoples,  one  in  blood  and  in  kin,  yet  no 
longer  recognising  e^ich  other  as  brothers  : 

II  fant  done  bien  se  contenter  de  partir  du  fait  incontestable 

avant  notre  ere  ;  car  a  oette  fpoqua,  la  race  qne  nous  appe. 
lerona  Arienne  ^tendait  aes  rameanx  depnis  1'  ludo  jaaqa'  aaz 

i  I'antre,  comme  nne    longno    chaine    de   peuptes   aortis   d'un 
mSme  saog,  mais  ne  se  reoonnaisant  plua  commo  fr^res." 

The  name— Aryan — has  now  been  accepted  by  modern 
philoaophera  in  Europe,  aa  well  as  in  America  and  in  tha 
East.  Keltic  is  Aryan,  "TheKeltic,"BayaGeddes,(p.  7,)"ifl 
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now  duly  installed  in  what  may  be  called  the  Hierarcy 
of  Aryan  tongues.  Pritchard  established  the  affinity  ; 
Pictet  has  done  much  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  work 
has  been  fully  performed  by  four  Germans — Bopp, 
Zeuss,  Ebel,  and  Schleicher." 

The  root  of  this  remarkable  term  is  "  aria,"  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  two  sister-languages,  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Zend — "  ar"  and  "  ^r J."  "  Ce  que  je  veux  re- 
marquer  encore,"  says  this  clever  scholar,  "  c'est  qu'  il  en 
sort  un  synonyme  de  Ai^ya,  le  Sanscrit  arta,  en  Zend, 
areia,  vendrd,  illustre,  anquel  Bumouf  a  rattach^  I'ancien 
nom  de  Perses  "  Artaioi.^^  Les  Ossetes  du  Cancase,  il  est 
vrai,  s'appellent  eux-mimes  Iron  du  nom  de  leur  pays  Ir. 

Further  the  root  "  ar,"  and  "  er,"  and  "  her,"  has  been 
found  in  many  Keltic  and  German  names  throughout 
Europe. 

But  it  is  in  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland  Pictet  finds 
the  cleverest  clue  to  the  connexion  between  Sanskrit  and 
Irish — between  the  extreme  territories  India  and  lernJ  : 

"  Une  analogie  raieax  fondle  4  tous  ^gards  dans  celui  dea 
Celto-Gaels  de  I'lrlande  lequel  a  du  Er  oa  Eri  (pp.  29,  30,  31). 
Ceci,  toute  fois,  repterait  4  T^tat  de  simple  hjpoth^se  si  ce  nom 
de  Er  n*  avait  pas,  en  Irlandais  meme,  an  sens  tout  semblable  & 
celai  de  Arya,  11  se  trouve  en  effefc,  que  Er  comme  adjectif, 
signifie  nohle,  feon,  grand;  et  oemme  substantif,  un  guerrier,  un 
herds.  De  plus,  la  raolne  Sansorite  ar  est  rest^e  viyante  en 
Irlandais  aveo  le  sens  de  colere  (Latin)  Tionorare  ;  car,  air-im, 
crr-im,  mr-igim,  signifie  soigner,  garder,  servir,  honorer ;  et  les 
dferiv^s  aire  soin,  attention  noblesse  ;  aireach  soigneux,  attentif, 
noble,  riche,  c^lebre;  hommo  noble,  chef,  gardien,  &c.,  so 
rattachent  de  pres  aux  acoeptions  di^erses  de  arya^  ariaka. 
h*  adjectif  arta,  en  zend  a^a,  ereta,  illustre,  v^n^re,  se  retrouve 
de  mdme  dans  Tlrlaudais  aireadha,  excellent  fameux,  et  art, 
noble  magnanime,  &o.  Ces  coincidences  multiplies  laissent 
peu  de  doute  sur  Taffinit^  reelle  et  primitive  de  Er,  avec 
Arya. 
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This  arguineiit  of  Monsieur  Pictet  is  very  clear,  con- 
nected, hud,  it  seems,  ralid.     He  shows  plainly  the  con- 
nection between  Sanscrit  in  the  far  East,  and  Irish  in 
the  far  West  of  the  Old  World.     They  are  only  siater    ■ 
langaagea,  which  in  the  youthful  period  of  the  rise  o£    ' 
the  human  family  had  turned  their  face  to  opposite  re-    , 
giona  of  the  globe — one,  like  Lot,  taking  for  its  abodg.  1 
the  country  to  the  East ;  ajid  the  other,  like  Abrahamj,^ 
settling  down  in  the  West. 

Comparative  philolugy  plainly  points  to  the  truth  told 
by  the  inspired  author  of  the  Pentateuch — that  there  was 
one  parent  race  of  all  mankind,  and  that  they  made  use 
of  only  one  oi'igiual  tongue. 

In  the  work  lately  published  "  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,"  W.  K.  Snllivaa  writes  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  IV,,  as  foHowB  :— 

"  It  is  now  a  recognised  fact  in  science,  that  from  th« 
Indns  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thence  across  the  Ame- 
rican continent  to  the  shores  of  the  PaciHc,  the  descend- 
ants of  one  primitive,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  race,  divided 
into  several  branches,  and  speaking  dialeeta  of  what  was 
once  a  common  language,  held  away.  To  determine  the 
common  elements  in  the  langnages,  mythologies,  legends, 
laws,  and  customs  of  the  several  branches  of  thia  great 
Aryan  race,  and  thence  inductively  rehabilitate  the  pri- 
mitive parent  race,  whence  they  issued,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  problems  of  historicdl  science^ 

The  Irish  race,  it  is  confessed,  had  been  the  earliest 
emigrants  from  the  land  of  Iran,  and  had  led  the  van  in 
the  great  army  which  came  wostwaril  to  people  Europe. 

"  Cq  fait  qne  le  cnm  dea  Ai-yns,  la  ftaa  aociBa    sans  coDtredit 

poapla  (tho  Irish)  qui  en  formii  la  limits  extrStne  n  ['  oooidonti 
— rait  qui  me  aomblo  etabl!  avco  touts  1'  ovicloDuo  qui  camper- 
tent  de  aemblablos  rescborclieB,  est  une  forte  raisou  Ue  uroire. 
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que  ce  nom  a  ete  celui  de  la  race  dans  son  unite  primitive.  Des 

indices  de  plas  d'  nn  genre,  tir6s,  soit   des  langaes,  soit  des 

donnees  g^ographiques,  tendent  a  montrer  que  los  Celtes,  et  en 

particulier  le  rameau  Oaelique,  ont  dti  les  preyniiBrs  Emigrants  vers 

les  contrdes  lointaines  de  V  Europe.  Cela  pent  expliquer  comment 
souls  ils  auraient  emport^  avec  eux  ratitiqne  denomination  de 
la  race,  que  d'autres  peut-etre  avaint  deja  perduo  avant  do 
quitter  I'Asie.'* — Piotet,  p,  33. 

"  Nor  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-European  tongues  has  any  so 
near  a  likeness  to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has." 

"  Keltic  words  were  not  introduced  into  Welsh  by  the  lloman 
conquest  of  Britain,  for  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the 
words  are  members  of  families  in  Welsh  ('And,  Irish),  and  are 
nearly  isolated  in  Latin."  Again — "Many  Latin  words  retain 
only  secondary  meanings  where  the  primary  ones  are  manifest 
in    the   Keltic.      Thus   *  monile,'   a   necklace,   is   {fuva    Gaelic 

•  mnineal,'    a     necklace;      *incolumis,'     from     *in,*    not,    and 

*  caill,'  loss  (Irish)." — Regal  Home,  Ne^oman,  pp.  1925. 

On  this  account  the  language  of  Eire  should,  as  a  phi- 
lological medium  in  arriving  at  this  truth  of  history,  of 
language,  of  race,  so  much  in  accord  with  the  truth  of 
revelation,  be  studied. 

"  The  ancient  language,"  say  Professor  Sullivan,  "  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  are,  in  truth,  among  th« 
most  valuable,  nay,  indispensable  materials  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  above  stated." 

"  The  Romans,  Kelts,  and  Germans  have  so  com- 
mingled on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and 

what  borrowed The  only    branch  of    the 

Keltic  race  not  directly  in  contact  with  this  highly  de- 
veloped political  organization  was  the  Irish.  .  •  For- 
tunately, we  possess  in  the  remains  of  the  Irish  language, 
poetry,  laws,  &c,  such  a  mine,  and  in  fulness  too,  greater 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other*  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race,  except  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin." — Manners 
and  Giidom^  of  the  Ancient  Iriah,  Vol.  I. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been 
eliewn,  that  for  all  loverg  of   philological    research,  a 


knowledge  o£  the  Irish  langnago  is  as  necessary  as  A 
kaowlcdg^e  of  Sanskrit. 

This  is  the  ooncJuBion  to  which  the  ProfeBsor  of  Greek 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Aberdeon,  W.  D.  Geddes,  M.A.,  has 
come  to.  In  his  lecture — "  The  Philologicul  tTses  of  tlio 
Keltic  Tongue,"  fpublisheil  by  A.  iSi  R,  Milne,  Aberdeen, 
1872),  he  addresses  the  xnemberB  of  the  Keltic  debating 
society,  and  eays  :  "  A  groat  field  of  investigation,  as  yet 
comparatively  unexplored,  lies  before  yuu  in  your  own 
tongue  i  it  ia  an  El-Dorada  for  the  winning."  "  Prom 
the  Bystematic  neglect  of  Keltic,  it  has  resulted  that  our 
Echolara,  both  Keltic  and  Saxon,  have  gone  far  to  find 
what  they  conld  have  got  nearer  home.  They  have  wan- 
dered to  the  extremities  o£  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  search 
of  philologic  facts,  digging  them  out  of  the  graves  of 
dead  TJabbis  or  Ariatarcuses,  when  they  might  have 
found  them  far  more  easily  exemplified  on  the  Hpa  of  a 
living  Gaelic  speaker- — a  living  Highland  shepherd  by 
the  side  of  a  Highland  burn"  (p.  6).  '■  Until  these  daya, 
British  philologists  have  been  for  the  most  part  poverty- 
stricken  creatures,  clamouring  for  gold  from  what  they 
thought  classic  soarces,  and  stumbling  blindly  among 
the  jewels  that  lay  around  them  for  the  gathering,  all 
upon  their  own  shore  and  their  native  hills." 

To  sum  up — From  the  light  which  Irish  Gaelic  throws 
on  the  science  of  lingui^tio  palaiology,  the  language  o£ 
Ireland,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  students  and  savants.  It  opens  np,  as  widely  at  least 
as  Sanskrit,  a  field  of  philological  enquiry.  In  that  field 
its  usefulness  is  admitted  to  be  eanal  to  that  of  Sanskrit ; 
not  only  because  it  is  more  ready  at  hand  than  that  an 
cient  eastern  tongue,  but  it  once  held  dominion  over  the 
west  of  Em\)pe,  and  left,  consequently,  in  the  early  no- 
menclature of  Continental  countries  ita  mark  on  the  fuc9 
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of  the  western  world,  which  Sanskrit  did  not,  and  conld 
not  have  done.  Irish  Gaelic  is  for  European  savants  a 
very  ready,  practical,  and  truthful  vehicle  for  linguistic 
research  in  archaic  fields  of  human  speech  and  of  his- 
tory. 

Fourthly — The  science  of  comparative  philology  de- 
mands the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  that  tongue.  In  the  present  day,  when  the 
light  of  science  is  making  vast  strides,  and  when,  moreover, 
it  rivals,  according  to  some,  the  light  of  revealed  truth,  nay, 
as  they  say,  surpasses  it  in  fulness,  in  splendour,  in  definite- 
ness  of  outline  ;  philology,  too,  like  other  sciences,  claims 
the  attention  of  men  of  mind,  and  of  men  in  colleges,  who 
have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  growing  youth  of 
the  world.  The  sciences  of  anthropology  and  ethnology 
require  for  their  complete  developmeL.t  a  knowledge  of 
comparative  philology.  And  this  necessity  demands  a 
knowledge  of  Irish  Gaelic  (or  of  Sanscrit^  if  one  wish  to 
become  a  skilled  scientist  and  an  eflScient  laborer  in  the 
fields  of  linguistic  studies.  '•  Languages  are  to  the 
ethnologist  what  strata  are  in  geology — dead  languages 
have  been  well  called  his  fossils  and  petrifactions.  By 
skilful  interpretation  of  their  indications,  aided  by  the 
light  of  all  other  available  monuments,  he  is  able  to  spell 
out  with  more  or  less  probability,  the  ethical  records  of 
the  past,  and  thus  obtain  a  glimpse,  here  and  there,  into 
the  gray  cloud  that  rests  over  the  dawn  of  ages-" — Phy- 
sical History  of  man.     Chambers,  Edinburgh. 

The  conclusions  which  ethnology  treated  rationally  and 
scientifically  points  to  as  certain  are  identical  with  those 
which  the  study  of  comparative  philology  proclaim  as 
true  ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  those  which  the  inspired 
pensman,  nigh  three  thousand  years  ago,  wrote  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man.     "  In  the 
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beginning  God  created  the  heavens  ar<l  the  earth.'' — '  I 
Genesis,  verse  i.  "  So,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  i 
finiflhed  and  all  the  fnmiture  ai  them." — y.  i.  "  And  the  \ 
earth  wag  o£  one  tongue,  and  of  the  same  speech." — ■ 

Fifth — Clahsic  Pbonunciation.^ — A  knowledge  of 
Irish  Gaelic  aa  it  ia  spoken  and  written  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  is,  as  the  writer  knuws,  ot:  great  advan- 
tage in  Boppljing  from  analogy  arguments  by  TOeans 
of  which  a  scholar  versed  in  comparative  philology,  can 
be  certain  what  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Angustaa,  the  pronnciation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
aunonncement  made  in  the  sentence  jnst  i^ead  would 
have  been,  fifty  years  ago,  met  with  jeers,  laughter,  or 
with  an  expresaion  of  do^vnright  contempt.  The  writer 
has  no  doubt  that  the  announcement  will  be  even  to-day 
met  by  many  with  laughter.  "  Can  anything  of  good 
come  from  Nazareth,"  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  a 
partiality,  or  of  a  mental  bias  that  lies  to-diiy  aa  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  mere  unenlightened  mpn,  and  of  many 
guileless,  plain,  blunt  men,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Na- 
thauael  whom  the  Saviour  of  men  pronounced  to  be  an 
Israelite  without  guile.  Can  anything  good  come  from 
Ireland  or  her  language  will  be  the  expresBion  of  many  a 
reader,  and  not  least  of  all  from  many  of  her  own  chil- 
dren— well-meaning  men,  no  ilonbt,  but  who  do  not  know 
the  facta,  regarding  their  own  country  speech.  And 
yet  the  stiitement  made  in  the  leading  sentence  is  true  in 
eveiy  particular.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  controversy  has 
been  for  years  carried  on  amongst  scholars  of  the  aniver- 
ties  in  England  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  classic 
language  of  Republican  Rome.  The  writer  does  not  now 
alia  le  to  the  lengthened  and  even  yet  unsettled  ■ 
tuaongst  the  learned  which  has  been  for  contarica  past 
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waged  throughout  Europe  respecting  4ihe  px^onunciation 
of  Greek  as  it  was  spoken  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the 
period  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  or  of  Latin  from  the  days 
of  Plautus  to  those  of  Suetonias.  He  alludes  simply  to 
the  war  of  words  that  has  been  fought  in  England,  and 
chiefly  to  the  controversy  tb  it  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  with  such  splendid  results 
by  Professors  H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  Edwin  Palmer.  •  Writ- 
ing just  a  few  months  before  success  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Munro,  "W.  D.  Geddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  tells  how  the  voice  of 
the  learned  combatants  had  been  heard  in  Scotland :  "  We 
hear  much  at  present  of  a  discussion  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  and  we  can 
hear  the  low  murmur  of  a  confused  battle  going  on 
against  the  peculiar,  solitary,  not  to  say  fantastic  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  that  has  prevailed  so  long  there. 
Scotland  had  begun  to  be  corrupted  in  this  matter  of 
Latin  pronunciation  from  English  influence.  The  Court 
of  Session  and  the  Academies  of  the  South  were  acquir- 
ing the  mincing  pronunciation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Borders ;  a /id  I  was  once  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  tide  of  this  English  influence  should  have  sub- 
merged all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  left  us  in  Aberdeen 
maintaiia.ig  in  its  last  retreat  the  old  Ore  rotundo  na- 
tional p  Tjnunciation  of  Homanos  rerum  dominos  gentemqiic 
togaiani. ' 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  what  has  been 
stated  in  these  words  by  the  learned  professor  of  Greek? 
himself  by  birth,  education,  and  position  an  admirer  of 
England  and  of  her  language, — a  scholar  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  Attica  and  that  of  Latium; 
yet  he  styles  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  pronounced 
Latin — peculiar,  solitary,  phantastic.     And  this  peculiarj 
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solitniy,  phantastii; pronnnciatioii  was  spreading,  he 

amongst  Scotchiaen  i    so,  too,  it  was  in  Ireland. 

teaching  staff  of  Trinity  TJniveraity,  Diiblin — more 

lish  than  the  English  themselYeB — have  been  for  the  paB^il 

two  centuriea  and  a  half  spreading  this  phantastio  pro*  I 

nunciation  in  Ireland.     They  have  failed  ho* 

form  h&B  set  in  at  home  in  England  ;  and  Trinity  hik-  I 

tiniats  miist  follow  on  the  road  of  reform. 

Observe   further,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  lea 
professor,  the  Gaels  of  ttie  Highlands  in  speaking,  nsi 
ronnd,  full-toned  pronunciation   (ore  rottindo)  of  the  o 
Romans  (Ri'vum  dominos  genteinque  logatam." 
mnst  admit  that  Irish  Gaels  who  speak  with  the  sami 
national  wfl    rutiindo,  pronounce  the  Latin    tongue 
the  Lords  and  Masters  of  the  old  world  prononnced  it  ia; 
the  days  of  Cicero — Rerum  duminos,  geiitemque  togatar. 

On  this  subject,  which  refers  so  intimately  to  EoglandL  1 
and  the  English  language  in  contrast  with  Ireland  a 
her  language,  the  writer  prefers  to  pi'esent  to  the  view 
the   reader   tLe   words    and    opinions   of  England's   o 
friends.     Geddes  continues   (the  te."£t  is  from  page  9 
his  lecture,  "  The  Philologic  Uses  of  the  Keltic  Toiigae,*4 
published  by  Milne,  Aberdeen,    1872);  "Not  that  t 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  nnimpeachable,  but  it  M 
sound  in  many  points  where  English  is  false;  and  Z  d 
not  know  that  the  English  pronnnciation   i 
where  the  Scottish  happens  to  be  false.     It  isotherw 
with  the  Keltic.     It  tun  ij  sliown  to   be  sound  where  ho^ 

That  is  the  First  argument  which  the  writer  adduc 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  liiin  i 
leading  sentence  of  this  section  regarding  G 
elacidating  classic  pronunciation.  It  ia  an  argument  drawl 
from  authority  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  weight  with   Engi 
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lishmen  and  Scotchmen,  with  scliolars  and  men  of  mind, 
and  with  those  who  loiow  the  facts  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy, and  who  believe  that  Geddes  in  an  honest,  a 
learned,  and  an  unprejudiced  witness.  Honest  and 
honourable  he  undoubtedly  is  ;  learned,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  certainly  he  is  not  a  prejudiced  witness,  for 
he  gives  testimony  against  all  that  is  favorable  to  his 
personal  and  public  interests,  and  national  and  social 
leanings.  And  yet  he  says :  "  Keltic  pronunciation  is 
sound  where  Scotch  and  English  are  fahe.  The  propo- 
sition is  strong ;  it  is  true. 

Another — The  subject  of  classical  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue  is  one  on  which  a  large  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  could  readily  be  written,  equal  in  size  to  that 
lately  penned  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  on  "  Early  English 
pronunciation."  The  writer  then  shall  quote  only  one  other 
author — Henry  John  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  very  learned  classical 
scholar,  writes  in  his  work — "  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius,  in  three  books. 
Published  in  1871,  by  MacMillar  &  Co. — p.  xxx. 

"  The  question — What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation  ? 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  question — Shall  we  adopt  it  ? 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  argument  tends  to  confuse  these 
questions,  I  quite  admit  that  a  change  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  is  inconvenient ;  but  the  inconvenience  is 
greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be  soon 
overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology 
will  be  very  great.  With  our  (natives  of  England)  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u — of  j  of  v,  c,g,  r 
and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the 
fatal  habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds. 

We  shall  approach  (the 
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pronunciation  of)  tlie  continental  nations  at  once ;  and  if;  J 
as  seems  to  me  probable,  they  change  tbe!r  proonnciaticWiB 
eventually,  we  shall  be  cuincident  with  them,  in  propoWW 
tion  as  we  and  they  respottively  hnye  succeeded  iu  ascer^ 
taining  the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that  (truth)  c 
ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  o£  meeting.  Ar>J 
gnmenta  o£  some  supposed  superiority  o£  one  st 
aonnd,  to  another,  seems  to  me  worthless.  The  queatio; 
is  one  of  historical  fact,  not  of  aeathetical  selecti 
we  shall  do  better  in  speaking  Latin  aa  the  Romans 
Bpeak  it,  if  we  diBi«ver /wip,  than  in  either  indulging' fan 
or  being  swayed  by  delusive  associations,  however  h&-fl 
bitual." 

It  is  veiy  cheering  to  read  the  worda  of  a  man  ansiona 
to  find  out  the  truth  in  any  pai-ticular  matter  which  he 
investigates,  and  ready,  when  he  finds  it,  to  admit  it. 
There  are  those — let  as  say  good  men — ^who,  even  when  ■ 
they  see  tlie  trnth  and  the  right  thing,  will  not  wish  to  adm: 
it,  because  some  petnotionoro|iinionisin  danger  from  th»J 
light  of  fact,  truth,  and  reason.  These  English  scholai 
— men   of  mind  and  of  honor,   like  them — desorre   i 


Eoby  adds,  in  a  note,  page  xxht. — "  If  the  queaiiMtB 
■were  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  asking- 
sibilant  or  a  buzz  a  finer  eotmd  than  tliat  of  a  mute  or  1 
a  demi-TOwel  ?  Ai*  sem  and  chuem  (sounds  of  s  and  cK)  i 
pieasanter  than  keys  (sound  of  k) ;  dn  and  c\in  pleasante*  I 
than  kin  ;  or  vial  and  viin,  than  iceii  and  wixne  ?"  And  f 
the  present  writer  will  add,  ia  Solly  a  pieasanter 
than  Kelly,  seat  than  kont,  sill  than  till,  Seltic  than  J 
Keltic  ?  In  the  sound,  as  a  mere  phonetic  impact  on 
ear,  or  vibratory  sign  o£  thought  conveyed,  tliere  i 
superiority ;    the  notion  that   there  is  something   in  it,  I 
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viewed  objectively,  is  a  matter  of  custom,  habit,  or  earlj 
training. 

He  continues :  "  I  assume  throughout,  until  the  con- 
trary be  proved,  that  a  letter  has  but  one  i^iound,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered  by  its  position  as  initial,  or 
medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  presented  by  most 
letters  in  English,  of  sound  and  sign,  having  but  a  for- 
tuitous connexion,  is  nearly  unique,* 

In  folly  fifty  pages  email  octavo,  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion— what  is  the  correct  sound  of  the  consonants — v,  c, 
g,  r,  s,  t,  and  ss — what  the  phonetic  value  of  the  vowels 
a,  o,  u,  e,  i.  Koby  wrote,  in  1871,  when  the  Latin  con- 
troversy between  Professor  Max  Muller,^of  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Munro,  was  at  its  height.  Even  then  Mr.  Roby, 
summing  up  all  he  had  written  on  the  then  vexed  question 
of  Latin,  thus  expresses  his  views :  "  The  following  is  a 
summary  statement  of  the  probable  pronunciation  of  edu- 
cated Romans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to  Quintilian,  say 
from  70  A.C.  to  90.  P.C. 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably 
identical  in  quality.  "  A,  as  in  Italian,  that  is,  as  a  in 
father;  o,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  in  pull,  u  long, 
as  00  in  pool ;  e,  as  e  in  where  (middle  e) ;  i,  as  i  in 
piachine ;  (i,  anciently,  was  never  dotted)  ;  c,  always  k,  as 
in  Kitty ;  g  always  hard,  as  in  give,  anger,  not  gin,  or 
ginger;  s,  always  like  ss,  never  like  z;  r,  like  r  in  German 
or  in  Irish. 

Diphthongs  : — "  The  right  rule,"  he  says,  p.  xxx.  "  for 
pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the  constituent 
vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order ;  hence 
the  diphthongs  eu,  is  in  Latin,  sounded  as  eu  in  Europa ; 
and  ei,  like  ei  in  f oreign  or  feint.  Hence  "  ai,!'  like  "  ahee" 
quickly,  not  eh  :  and  ia  is  "  ee-a,"  as  piano. 

The  fact  is,  the  sounds  here  shewn,  as  illustrating  "  the 
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pi-onimciation  of  educated  Eonjans  in  tlie  period  : 
CicBTO  to  Quintiiian,"  are  identical  with  the  aounds  pr&- 
Berited  at  the  piesent  day  in  tlie  published  works  regarding 
Irish  Gaelic.  The  present  author,  while  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  wrote,  in  1856— eighteen  yeaps 
ago, — the  first  edition  o£  the  College  Lhli  O^'ammar;  and 
in  that  woi'k  the  aonnda  of  the  rowels,  and  of  the  conso- 
nants, c,  g,  s,  t,"  are  iixplained  in  tlie  following  words  : — 
"  e,  hard  like  k,  never  pronounced  like  n,  or  di  soft;  g 
eiviaya  hard,  as  in.  get,  give  ;  never  sounded  soft  like  3  in 
gin  ;  alike  is.,  p.  13. 

"The  vowels  have  two  principal  sotmda — the  one  long, 
the  other  short, " — fp.  15,)  "  Vowels  have  two  sounds, 
the  accented  aud  the  non-accented" — (p.  16),  "There  must 
be  two  sounds  or  shades  of  the  same  vowel  sound,  accord- 
ing as  the  accent  is  shifted  to  a  leading  or  to  a  closing' 
syllable ;  as  in  able  (English)  a  is  long ;  in  abilily  the  aante 
a  becomes  shorb.  The  sound  of  a,  then,  in  Irish  is  aw  or 
ah,  never  e  ;  of  e,  as  first  e  in  what'e  ;  of  ;',  as  s  in  pujue ;  of 
o,  as  (J  in  lold  ;  ofii,  as  m  in  rule,  k  in  Italian,  or  00  in  tool. 
— College  Irisli  Griunmar,  p.p.  18,  16. 

The  diphthongs  in  Irish  are  soundsd  by  pronouncing 
the  constituent  vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ai  like  ah-ee, 
not  eh  ;  ia  like  "  ee-ah,  sounded  quickly,  as  plan,  (pee-an  in 
one  syl.)  pain  ;  mi,  always  "  e-v,"  asfi-ar,  (foj-urh)  ffrttM  ; 
pronounced  like  £m  in  Dea»,  or  eu  in  ineiui ;   geur  (gey-^fk) 

This  pronunciation  of  Irish — both  in  the  vowels,  conso- 
nants, anddipthougs  in  precisely  that  correct  pronunciation 
arrived  at  by  Henry  J.  Koby,  He  came  to  the  true  |.ronnn- 
ciation  partly  from  historic  data  ;  partly  froro  philologic 
data ;  parlly  from  comparisons  with  well-known  souuda 
in  languages  kindred  to  the  Latin  ;  partly  from  analogy 
and  comparing  phonetic  with  written    Kj'mboUc   eqniva- 
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lents.  The  foregoing  tableau,  presenting  in  one  page  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  of  diphthongs,  as  they 
are  to  this  day  articulated  by  Gtielic-speaking  Irishmen  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  correct  sound  of  the  same  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  as  spoken  from  the  days  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Graccus,  when  they  harangued  the 
tenant-righters  of  olden  Bome  in  the  Campus  Martins,  to 
the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Suetonius.  The  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  Irish  Gaelic  confirms  the  truth  of  Eoby's 
views  regarding  Orthoepy. 

And  before  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  well 
to  select  a  few  of  the  consonants,  and  to  compare  their 
sounds  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  Gaelic. 

Take  "  s"  for  example  : — The  letter  "  s"  receives  in 
Irish  always  the  same  sound  which  double  "  ss"  in  Eng- 
lish represents.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  in  Irish. 
"Now  its  correct  sound  in  Latin  is  precisely  that  of  "  ss," 
English.  "S"  coming  before  or  after  the  slender  vowels 
"e"  and  "  i,"  is  articulated  like  "sh"  English ;  as  "  sm," 
ihaty  is  pronounced  shin,  "si,"  she,  like  sJiee;  "  se,"  sheh ; 
"  sion,"  sheeon,  a  storm ;  and  so,  in  every  single  instance 
in  Irish.  This  point  shall  be  fully  explained  in  a  coming 
chapter.  The  sound  of  the  third  letter  in  the  "  A.  B.  C." 
is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  the  past  half  century,  a  sub- 
ject of  literary  dispute  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.  In  French,  in  Italian,  and  in  Spanish,  its  soft 
sound  of  "  s,"  or  "  tsh,"  or  "  t,"  before  "  e"  and  "  i"  is 
settled.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  disputes 
its  hard  sound  of  "  k."  Those  who  speak  the  English 
language  alone  have  been  disputing  the  sound  which  "  c'» 
and  "  g'*  ought,  in  Latin,  to  receive  before  the  vowel  "  e*' 
and  "  i,"  for,  the  sound  which  it  receives  before  "  a,*'  "  o," 
"  u,"  is  correct ;  it  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be 
questiuned. 

n 
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Be  it  as  it  may  with  the  sound  of  "  c"  and  "  g''  in 
EEglish  language,  at  one  time  "  k,"  at  another,  ' 
or  "  t«h,"  Roby  proves  plainly  against  Professor  Mat- 
Miiller,  and  others,  that  in  the  days  of  correct  liatin 
■peech,  the  consonant  "  a"  always  received  the  sound  of 
"  k."  In  Irish-Gaelic  "  c"  never  has  had  any  other  sonnd 
before  or  aft«r  "o,  i,"  aa  wellas"3,  o,  n,"  than  "k."  Cor- 
rectly spoken  Latin  and  good  Irish  Gaelic  are  alike  there- 
fore in  the  mode  of  articnlattng  the  vowcla,  diphthongs, 
and  consonants. 

Take  a  few  ofRoby's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hard^ 
sound  of  "  c."  (p.  xlv).     (1)  "  C,"  he  says,  is  invariably! 
represented  in   Greek  transliteration  by  "k"  (Ka^pa)  j 
and  "  k"  ia   invariably  represented  by  the  Latin   "  o," 
Again  (2)  Latin  "o''  was  always  represented  by  Gothic  * 
,   "  k ;"  example  (Latin)  Oaeaar  ;  (Gothic)  Kaieer  ;  (Latin) 
Career;   (Gothic)  Karkara ;  (German)  B:.7A:ei-. 

Third — There  are  only  fonr  instances  in  which,  before 
the  seventh  century,  "  ci"  is  found  for  "  ti" — that  is,  in 
which  "  c"  is  made  to  represent  a  soft  sound.  But  in  the 
early  L&tin  period,  in  the  golden  age,  there  is  found  not 
one.  Even  these  fonr  instances  aro  African,  or  ara 
found  to  be  misspelt  or  badly  copied. 

Summing  all  up,  he  repeats  in  page  50 — "  There  is  not 
one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence  before,  at  least,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation  of  "  o" 
than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural  "  k." 

Thus,  by  tracing  the  linos  of  different  routes  of  history 
philology,  an tiqnitiM,  inscriptions,  comparisons,  analogies, 
we  find  them  converging  to  one  terminus?.  1  bus,  the 
learneJ  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  arrives, 
after  long  investigation,  at  a  truth  whiuh  Irish-Gaelio 
poiuta  out  at  ouce,     IIoiv  is  this  ?     Because  Irish-Gaelic, 
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quite  unlike  the  langaages  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  insular 
position  of  the  country,  as  the  tongue  of  the  Gaels  being 
free  from  phonetic  decay,  has,  up  to  the  present  retained 
unimpaired  that  sound  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  conso- 
nants by  which  the  letters  had  been  known  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  when  first  the  Milesians 
started  from  Spain  for  Inisfail,**  the  isle  of  destiny. 

The  coming  of  a  colony  of  Kelts,  known  by  the  name 
Milesians,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  fourteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  thus  made  memorable  by 
Moore,  in  one  of  his  admirable  melodies  : — 

I. 
They  oame  from^a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Bet  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly. 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
Oh,  where  ia  the  isle  we've  seen  in  dreams, 

Onr  destined  home,  or  grave  ? 
Thus  snng  they,  as  by  the  morning's  beams 

They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

II. 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle.of  radiant  green« 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines, 

Whose  light  through  the  wave  was  seen. 
•«  'Tis  Inisfail— 'tis  Inisfail  I" 

Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea ; 
While  bending  to  heaven,  the  warriors'  hail 

That  hom-e  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

III. 

Then  turned  they  unto  the  Eastern  wave. 

Where  now  their  day -god's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave. 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky  ; 


*  "  Inis"  (Gaelic)  island ;  «  fail,"  destiny  j  root,  «  fat,"  reasoa 
cause;  "ail,"  great,  powerful,  omnipotent  j  "  fail,"  the  great 
•anse,  destiny. 


Nor  froim  was  aeea  throDgh  ekj  or  i 

Nor  tear  o'ar  leaf  or  aod, 
Whan  first  on  their  IbIb  of  Destiny, 

Onr  great  forefathers  trod. 

The  vantage  ground  gained  bravely  by  Eoby  in  181 
and  defended  and  maintaioed  by  Professors  Mnnro  a 
Palmer,  against  Max  Miillor  and  others,  has  at  last  be 
ceded  by  universal  consent,  and  by  the  unanimous  v 
of  the  educated  of  England,  to  the  party  of  progress. 

The  writer  at  present  holds  in  his  haiid  a  small  tracfeS 
Bbj]ei  Syllalus  of  Latin  pmnuncialum,,  drawn  up  a  feTfiB 
years  since  at  the  request  of  the  head  masters  of  achoohiS 
in  England.     In  this  compendium  of  the  i 
Latin  professors,  in  the  English  Universities,  it  ie  stateJI 
that   in   1871   the  Head-masters  o£  the    classic  schools,  ' 
then  assembled  in  confei'ence,  declared  the  system  of.  I 
Latin  pronunciation  pi«valent  in  England,  uiisatisfactt/i'y  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  ask  the  Latin  proEessors  dE  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  draw  up  and  issue  a  joint  paper  to 
secure  uniformity  in  any  change  cout<;mplated.     This 
request  was  repeated   in    1872.      Accordingly,    in  the 
October  term  of  that  year,  Professors  Palmer  and  Munre  j 
drew  up  the  Si/llnhus  of  Laiiti  pvoimiui-ialion.     It  is  pub-  J 
lishedby  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge;  and  by  Parker  J 
&  Co.,  Oxford.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  vieWB  \ 
presented. 

"  The  tyranny  of  accent  over  quantity  ia  as  marked  in  I 
Italian  as  in  English,  and  the  professors  maintain  that  it  j 
ia  essential  to  diBtinguish  between  Imy  and  slwrt  syllables. 
English  appears  in  its  sounds  so  different  from  thoss  J 
known  in  old  Latin,  that  often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  1 
English  even  single  sounds  to  present  ae  adequate  rupra-  I 
aentations  of  an  old  Latin  sound."  What,  then,  a 
correct  Bounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  and  | 
of  the  consonants  i^ 
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^'  We  propose,  then"  say  they,  "  that  the  letters  of  the 

Latin  should  be  sounded  as  follows  : 

il,  as  a  Italian,  or  a  m  father, 

E,  as  ai  in  pain. 

Jf,  as  1  in  machine. 

0,  as  0  in  more, 

U,  &Bum  rule,  lure 

Au,  as  ow  in  power,  as  laus, 

JSu,  e  and  u,  sounded  quickly. 

Eij  e  sounded  with  i  in  rapid  succession. 

C,  always  as  h, 

O,  as  ^  in  get. 

iS»,  as  a  in  sin ;  J,  as  3^  in  yard. 
The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  now  fixed  and  settled  for 
ever  in  English  schools.  The  change  in  every  particular 
regarding  the  sounds  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  diph- 
thongs is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  pronunciation 
precisely  given  in  Gaelic  to  the  same  vowels,  consonants  and 
diphthoHgs.  "A"  (Gaelic)  as  "a''  in  f oilier ;  "e"  (Gaelic)  as 
**e"  in  wherej  or  "ai"  in  pam;  "i"  (Gaelic)  as  "  i"  in 
machine i  "u"  as  "u"  in  rule,  &c.  (see  page  128,  supra.) 
Thus  it  has  been  shewn  both  by  authority  and  by  the 
reflected  light  of  truth  beaming  forth,  that  Irish  Gaelic 
is  an  excellent  medium  and  a  great  help  by  which  scholars 
and  linguistic  scientists  can  safely  arrive  at  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  language  of  the  educated  Romans 
and  speakers  of  Latin  throughout  the  Boman  empire, 
from  the  days  when  Caesar  fell  at  the  base  of  Fompey'a 
fitatue  to  the  days  of  Trajan. 

HOW  lEISHMEN  OP  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY  JPRONOUNOBD 

THB  LATIN  "  C." 

There  has  been  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  Irish 
alphabet  both  the  letter  "  s"  and  the  the  letter  "  c."  Now 
the  early  Irish  borrowed  from  the  Latins  some  terms  as 
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a  priest,  which  became  in  Irish  Gaelic  "  Sagati," 
(g  hard).  It  is  plainly  evident  that  if  Sacerdoa  had  beexl 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Patrick  and  hia  companion*! 
landed  oa  the  coast  of  Down  or  Drogheda,  pi«nonncedl 
Saserdoa  (e  for  c)  the  native  Irish  would  never  haT»B 
called  a  priest  "  Sagart,"  (g  hard),  they  wonld  havffi 
called  him  "  Sasart."  Hence,  from  this  fact  ont  of  many  J 
that  a  priest  lias  been  called  by  the  name  "  Sagart," 
clear  that  the  "c"  in  Saccr,  Sacerdo»,  had  had  at  thatj 
early  period  the  sound  of  "k,"  and  not  of  "a." 

Wo  know  that  the  "c"of  ceart  (keoHh)  juifice,  is  "  k,'*', 
KoA  this  shows  how,  amongst  the  Latins,  the  t^na  cetiu»  I 
had  been  prononnced  fcer/iiM.     "C"  o£  eeard,  an  ar 
trade,  (a  tinker),  shows  that  in  old  times  cerdo  (Latin)  had  I 
been  pronounced  te/'io,  and  not  airifo.     Ocir  (kyeirK)  « 
was  Icerh,  and  not  ser ;  and  this  fact  shows  how  the  Iiatin  J 
word,  cera,  uaz,  had  been  pronoimcod  kera,  and  not  sera 
In  this  way  the  Irish  owfe  (kisthe)  a  treasure,  a  purm,  a 
hox,  a  plaee  to  put  money,  an  excliequer,  and  eiot  (h/o»y  I 
rent,  tribuie,  point  out  the  correct  pronnnciation  of  cisfa;  J 
eentai,  to  be  kistu,  ktmus,  &o.      C'ead,  leave  (kyead)  Lat.  [ 
ced-o ;  (kede),  ceud,  a  hundred,  (ktadh)  ;   Lat.  Cent  (kent,  1 
and  not  Bent)  ;  ceann,  or  ceoTid,  a   head  (pr.   kyaai)  is  still 
retained  in  king,  (head-man)  ;  and  in  kent,  a  headland,  a 
country. 

Thia  chapter  fitly  closes  with  a  letter  written  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the    correct  sound  of  the  letter   < 
"  C"  in  Celtic,  is  that  of  "  K,"  and  not  "  S"  :— 

"   KELTIC,  OB  CELTIC  (SELTIC) 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsman,  EdinTmrgh.) 

"  Tuam,  Ireland,  July  2ith,  1874. 
"  SiE — It  18  now  a  month  since  I  received  a  letter  from   | 
■  gentleman,  livinginMoy,countj  Tyrone,  Ireland,  asking 
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my  opinion  on  the  correct  spelling  and  pronnnciation  of 
the  much-disputed  words,  Celt,  Celtic,  "  if  they  should 
not  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic  ?  An  Englishman,"  he 
writes,  '  has  given  out  that  the  word  CeUic  should  bo 
pronounced  as  if  written  SdUck,  giving  *  c'  the  soft  sound. 
Now,  before  changing  my  opinion  or  altering  the  pro- 
nunciation, I  request  your  judgment.'  The  foregoing 
questions,  taken  from  the  letter  of  my  correspondent, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  a  satisfactory  reply. 

*'  The  English  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes  is,  mani- 
festly, John  Stuart  Blackie,  the  learned  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  12th 
November,  last  year,  the  erudite  professor  wrote  a  short 
letter,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Scotsman,  and 
copied  into  almost  every  paper  published  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  nigh  in  every  English  journal 
in  America  and  Australia.  As  his  opinion  has  received 
such  world-wide  circulation,  it  is  only  natural  that  those 
who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  should  feel  anxious,  that 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  consider  to  be  true  in  this  point 
of  orthography  and  orthoepy,  their  view,  too,  should  re- 
ceive some  fair  share  of  circulation,  and  the  reasons  in 
support  of  that  opinion  be  at  least  read  and  fairly  weighed 
by  scholars. 

"  And  first,  as  to  Professor  Blackie,  the  present  writer 
candidly  owns,  that  if  the  authority  alone  of  any  living 
scholar,  without  reasons  assigned  in  support  of  it,  were  to 
convince  him,  by  its  weight  in  the  literary  market,  and 
especially  in  the  department  of  antiquities  and  in  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  if  that  authority  were  rendered 
weightier  still  by  the  attractive  force  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  a  learned  and  a  noble-minded  man,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend — ^such  as  Professor  Blackie  is — he  would  at 
nc3  bow  to  the   opinion  expressed  by  the  most  learned 
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scholar  of  Greet  and  Gaelic  in  Scotland.  But  n 
ever  distinguislieil  and  illiistrioTia,  cannot  change  thftj 
essences  of  things.  Their  opinions  possera  weight  ii 
portion  to  the  strength  and  force  of  the  reasons  which  J 
support  thera.  It  hna  happened  mora  than  once  that  h 
acquired  great  fame  for  knowledge  of  very  abstruBW  I 
sciences,  and  have  erred  in  things  of  the  aimploat  kind. 
Amongst  theologians  and  philosophers,  a.  great  name,  of  I 
itself,  is  not  Miough  to  offer  as  quite  convincing  ia  I 
Bupport  of  an  opnion  regarding  a  free  qnastton,  taught  1 
in  the  school  of  the  queea  of  sciences,  or  that  of  her  1 
hand  maid— ^hil  osophy . 

"  There  are  other  distinguished  scholars,  too,  who  hold  J 
the  same  opinion  that  the  learned  professor  holda  ;  but  I 
neither  great  learning  on  other  sabjects,  nor  personal  | 
esteem,  nor  early  training,  nor  custora,  should  bo  n 
BufGcient  to  convince  the  intelligence  of  any  man  on  the 
truth  of  a  particular  proposition. 

"  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  short  letter,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Blackie,  ho  states  the  qnestion  r — 

"  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighboTirhood,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  ortho- 
graphy and  orthoqiy  of  the  English  word  which  is  tho 
rendering  of  the  Greek  Kclha.' 

"  Ih  tho  paragraph  which  closes  the  said  letter,  he 
gives  Ilia  opinion,  and  with  it  the  reason  on  which  that 
t^nion  rests,  as  follows: — 

"  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  commencing 
with 'c,'orits  equivalent  'k,'  when  followed  by  a  soft  or 
slender  vowel  («  or  i),  are  written  a  '  o'  and  pronounced 
like  '  8.'  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we  say,  Oiccro, 
Oaaar,  not  Kikero,  Kcesiir.  It  ia  therefore  a  wretched  affoc- 
nation  of  recent  Bcholars,  tiud,  therefore,  contrary  to  tho 
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genius  of  the  English  language,  when  Kelt  is  written  and 
spol^  instead  of  CelV 

"So  far  I  qnote  the  professor,  with  whom  I  agree,  ex- 
cept in  one  word.  It  is  true  that  there  is  of  English 
orthoepy  a  traditional  law — cnstoai  has  made  it  such  at 
present — hj  which  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  com- 
mencing with  *k,*  or  its  equivalent  *c,'  when  followed 
bj  a  slender  vowel,  are  in  English  written  with  a  *c * 
and  pronounced  like  *s/ 

"  Sut  I  reply,  first  Keltos  is  not  a  Greek  term.  It  is  Gae- 
lic. That  it  is  Gaelic  shall  be  shewn  presently.  Therefore, 
the  traditional  law  of  .English  orthoepy  regarding  words 
derived  from  Greek  or  Latin  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  term  Keltos,  which  is  not  Greek  but  Gtielic ;  nay,  more, 
there  is  another  traditional  law,  just  the  very  opposite  of 
that  relating  to  Greek  words  turned  into  English,  which 
directs  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  terms  derived 
from  Irish  Gaelic  or  British. 

"  2.  Direct  proof  in  favour  of  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation Kelt,  Keltic, 

"  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  conciseness,  I  shall  put 
it  in  form  of  syllogism. 

"  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Irish-Gaelic,  British,  Cambro-British,  or  Bas- 
Breton  terms,  and  amongst  them  proper  names,  com- 
mencing with  '  c,'  when  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (e 
or  i)  are  invariably  in  English  pronounced  hard,  and 
spelled  with  *  k.' 

"  But  the  terms  Keltos,  Kdticos,  are  Gaelic  or  British ; 

therefore,  the  terms  Keltos,  Kelticos  should  correctly  and 

according  to  rule  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic,  and  not 

Celt,  Celtic,  (Selt,  Seltic.) 

"  Each  of  the  two  premises  requires  proof,  and  it  shall 
be  given. 
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"  It  is  a  fact  that  in  not  one  single  word  o£  the  dialeeta 
called  Keltic,  Irisb -Gaelic,  Scotch-Gaelic,  Cambro-Biitish, 
or  Bas- Breton,  has  the  consonant  'c,'  in  any  positioiTand 
before  any  vowel,  the  Boniid  of  '  a.'  It  is  a  fact  that  inva- 
riably it  has  the  sound  of  '  k,'  and  when  rendered  into  I 
English  it  retains  that  sound,  and  no  other. 

"  The  iaw  ia  trausmiiting  Gaelic  and  British  terms  into 
English  ia,  always  to  give  '  c'  the  hard  sound,  and  if  before 
'  e'  or  '  i,'  the  soft  or  slender  vowels,  to  change  '  c'  into  'k' 
for  clearneas  and  certainty. 

"  The  proof  moat  consiat  of  some  terms  taken  from 
each  of  the  four  dialects, — British,  old  Irish,  Gaslio, 
analogy  with  other  terms  of  similar  Keltic  descent  in  use 
at  present  in  the  English  tongue.  Those  words  only  in 
which  '  c'  comes  before  '  e'  or  '  i'  are  selected,  for  'c'  before 
'  o,  o,  u,'  ia  invariably  hard. 
British  and  „  Modem  English 

Old  Irish  meaning  Equivalent. 

Ceand  Headland  Kent  (county  of)  not 

sent  or  cent. 
Cean-tire  Head  of  country.     Kantire  or  C'ntire. 

Ciaraig  Same  of  a  district,     Kerry,    not    Serry. 

from  Ciar,  a  man's 

three   sons  of  Fcr- 


Name  of  the  Apos-  Coliinib-ki!le, 
tie  of  lona,  from  not  Columb-sille. 
columb,  dove,  and 
cdle,  gen.  sing,  of 
c  Jl,  a  church,  dove 
of  the  church,  be- 
cause he  was  usu- 
ally in  the  church, 
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Ua  Oeallaig 
Ua  Ceamaig 


Cdile-D^ 


not  dove  of  the 

churches. 
One  descended   of 

Ceallac 
One  descended  of  a 

soldier 

Companion  of  God 


Cill-dara 
Cill-mdr 


O'Kelly,    not 
O'SeUy. 

0 'Kearney,  not 
O'Seamey. 

Culdee  (chard)Kil. 
dea,  a  family  name. 
Kildare,  not  Sildare. 
KiUimore. 


Church  of  the  Oak 
Large  church 

"  There  are  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
names  of  places  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  Irish  Registrar-General,  commencing  with  the 
term  '  kill/  from  the  Irish  *  cill,*  a  church ;  *  knock,'  a  hill 
(from  *  cnoc,'  Irish),  introduces  nigh  two  thousand  names; 
and  *  kluam,'  from.  *  cluain,'  Irish,  a  meadow^  very  near 
two  thousand  names  additional.  Many  names  commence 
with  '  ken,'  or  *  kin,*  from  the  Irish  *  ceann,'  gen.  *  cmn,* 
as  Setimare,  X^insale,  X^nvarra,  Kincon ;  Cannaf  ahy  (from 
*.Ceann-na-faitce.')  Then  there  are  names  of  places  called 
Caltra,  from  *  Cealtrac,"  an  old  burial  ground,  Cappagh, 
from  *  ceapac,'  a  tillage  plot. 

Again,  from  analogy  with  words  found  in  old  Irish, 
British  or  Graelic,  but  not  proper  names,  we  have  quabaory 
Latin,  and  quarter,  English,  from  the  Irish  *ceatar,'  four ; 
and  from  '  ceap,'  Irish,  comes  keep  ;  from  *  cmne,'  a  race, 
kin  is  formed ;  from  *cia,'  '  ce,'  who,  has  sprung  the  Latin 
qwiy  quoB ;  from  '  ciaramn,'  comes  Blirwan ;  from  *  cean- 
naid,'  is  formed  Kenny.  There  are  hundreds  of  names 
formed  in  thia  way  from  Gaelic  or  British — ^Keogh, 
Keating,  Kennedy,  Coyne,  Kyne — ^in  which  the  Gaelic 
'  ce'  is  changed  into  *k,'  or  its  equivalent,  *c'  hard  or  *qu' 
in  modem  Anglicised  renderings. 
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"  Therefore,  in  Anglicised  Gaelic  words  '  c'  always  ia 
pronounced  like'  k.' 

"It  is  certainly  tme  (1)  that  not  one  single  family  liams, 
or  (2)  name  of  a  place  in  England,  Scotland,  op  Ireland, 
commencing  with  'o,'that  is  not  rendered  into  English  by 
the  letter  '  k',  or  'qu ,'  or  '  c'  hard.  The  same  ia  true  of 
every  name  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  derived  from  any 
of  the  Keltic  dialects. 

If  the  sound  of  '  k'  appears  harah  or  hard  in  the  term 
^elf,  why  is  it  aot  harsh  in  the  familiar  names  Kelly  or 
O'Kelly,  Kenny,  Keogh,  Keaveny,  Kevin,  Kent,  Kem, 
KellH,  Kilbelly  ?  Surely,  every  Kelt  and  non-Kelt  wonJd 
not  pronounce  O'Keily,  O'Selly ;  Keogh,  Seogh ;  and 
Kilkelly,  SiJselly.  If  not,  why  wish  to  pronounce  Kelt, 
Selt,  and  not  Kelt  ?  The  second  premise  remains  to  bo 
proved  that  '  Kelt'  is  Gaelic,  and  not  Greek. 

"  The  word  '  Kelt'  ia  Gaelic,  andnot  Greek.  '  To  de- 
termine,' says  Dr  Latham,  '  the  abstract  or  theoretical 
propriety  of  a  certain  pronunciation,  a  person  must  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  analogies.  He  must  also  have  some 
test  by  which  he  can  determine  to  what  language  a  word 
equivocal  in  pronunciation  belongs.'  What  testimony 
exista  to  show  that  the  term  '  Kelt'  is  Gallic  or  Gaelic  ? 
The  testimony  of  the  greatest  warrior  and  general  of  hia 
own  ago  or  of  any  other,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  •£ 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  Julius  Ciesar,  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul — writes,  in  the  first  page  of  his  Commen- 
taries, '  De  Bello  Gallico,'  regarding  the  Kelts,  '  Qui 
ipaoTum  lingua  CeUie,  nostra  Gidli  cippdlnntur." 
they  were  called  Celtie  in  their  own  language,  that  is,  ia 
the  language  of  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Gaul  from 
the  river  Garonne  to  the  Seine,  a  language  identical  with 
he  Gaelic  spoken  in  Ireland. 
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"  In  Dr.  Prichard's  Eastern  *  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tions,' edited  by  Dr.  Latham,  these  words  were  read : — 
*  The  author  who  first  uses  the  word  Kelt  is  Herodotus.' 
Keltoi  was  the  Greek  name ;  the  Latin  name  was  Galli. 

"  *  From  what  language/  he  asks  (p.  66)  '  did  the  name 
reach  the  informants  of  Herodotus  ?'  In  his  opinion, 
'  From  the  neighbouring  tribes.* 

" '  The  term  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Kelts,  but  it  was  the  Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  South  who  gave  it  its  general  import — ^just  as  it  was 
the  Romans  who  got  the  Hellenes  called  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  may  have  learned  the  name  from  the  Phenicians.' 

"  He  asks  (p.  67),  *  can  we  speculate  on  its  meaning.' 
But  he  fails  to  find  it  out.** 

"  I  offer  one — ^The  '  Galli'  of  Western  Europe  were  in 
Caesar's  time,  and  long  before  it  (Vide  Commentaries 
De  Bello  Gallico,  Libri  I.  et  VI.)  and  Zeus,  ('  Grammatica 
Celtica,  lib.  vi.,  passim)  distinguished  amongst  the  na- 
tions for  their  military  skill  and  bravery.  They  were 
trained  to  war.  Their  name  Keltoi  means  'trained  to 
war.'  '  Cat,'  means  war  (pronounced  cah,  and  ailt^,  or 
oilte,  trained  ;  root  ail  or  6il,  to  train,  to  educate ;  Latin, 
alere;  and  in  the  Irish  adage,  *every  child  is  just  as  he  has 
been  trained,' — gac  leanB  *  ailteir,'  the  term  *  ad,'  or  *  oil,' 
signifies  to  train,  to  support,  to  bring  up, 

"  The  derivation  just  given  is  natural ;  it  accords  with 
history,  with  facts,  and  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  name  had  been  applied. 


»» 


*  Max  Miiller  in  his  "  Lectares  on  the  Soienoe  of  Langaages, 
vol.  I,  p.  225,  says  of  the  Kelts,  "The  name  is  a  Keltio  word* 
Caesar  states  distinctly  that  it  was  so,  when  saying  "  Qwi  ipsorum 
lingua  Celtce,  nostra  GalU  a^ellantur.  The  Greeks  used  Keltoi 
and  KeltoB.  The  word  Keltos  may  have  meant  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Gaul  elevated,  upright,  proud,  ^warlike,  brave,  trained  to 
battle  P)  like  the  Latin  celsus  and  exceUus. 
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"  At  one  time  I  thoaght  that  the  Gaelic  terra 
(pr.  keill),  to  conceal,  to  hide,  was  the  origin  o£  the  name, 
bocaiise  the  Dmida,  bards,  and  learned  men  were  re- 
garded  by  the  neighboiaing  people,  and  by  some  o£  their 
own  nation,  as  the  depoaitoi-ies  of  hidden  knowledge.  But  . 
were  '  ceil'  the  correct  derivation  of  the  t«rm,  the  nams' 
Kdtiyi  could,  with  propriety,  be  applied  only  to  theltamed 
amongst  the  race.  The  meaning  of  the  term  as  explained 
above  from  'cat,'  and  'ailt?,'  ti-ained,  appears  correct. 

"  It  is  no  argnment  against  this  proof,  ix>  say  that, 
indeed,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  word.  To  adopt  does  not 
destroy  the  original  character  of  a  term  or  of  a  thing. 

"  Rich  beyond  measnro  as  Greek  is  in  its  etymological 
fecundity,  it  canntii  supply  a  root  from  which  possibly 
the  term  KdtosinB.y  Lave  been  derived. 

"  It  is  certain,  then,  that  tlie  term  Kelt  is  Gaelic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  exists  a  fixed  traditional  law  of  Eng^ 
lish  regulating  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  words 
rendered  into  English  from  Gaelic,  and  according  to  that 
law,  the  sound  of  'c'  is  always  tliat  of  'k,'  and  the  spelling 
either  'c'  hard  or  'k.' 

' '  As  there  ia  no  Instance  in  which  the  sound  of  '  c'  (from 
words  of  Gaelic  origin)  is  soft,  it  follows  that  the  correct 
Bound  of  'c'  in  Celt  is  hard  (like 'K' in  Kelt).  To  remove 
ail  doubt,  however,  about  the  correct  pronunciation,  the 
better  way  ia  to  spell  the  term  with  '  k,'  Kelt,  Keltic,  and 
not  Celt,  Celtic.  It  most  bo  admitted,  however,  that  to 
write  Colt,  Celtic,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  Gaelic  or 
Irish,  which  retains  the  consonant  'c,'  and  hasno  letter  of 
the  form  '  k '  in  the  written  language. 

"  Those  are  my  views  regarding  the  sound  and  spelling 
of  the  teiina  Kelt,  Keltic. 

"  Those  views,  as  they  havo^been  htre  put  before  tba 
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public,  constitute  my  reply  to  my  learned  correspondent 
from  Moy,  co.  Tyrone. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  if  I  were 
to  yield  to  the  rules  of  friendship,  or  to  the  impressions  of 
early  training,  or  the  asual  pronunciation  of  the  present 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  hear  it,  I  should  be  content  to  write 
Celt,  Celtic,  and  pronounce  the  *  c'  soft.  But  friendship, 
esteem,  habit,  or  usage,  are  not  knowledge.  The  will  of 
man  can  be  swayed  by  these  influences,  but  his  intellect 
can  never.  Knowledge  alone  is  the  light  and  the  life  of 
the  intellect ;  that  alone  which  convinces. 

"  There  are  others  who  may  wish  to  see  these  views  of 
the  subject ;   and  with  them,  too,  the  reasons  just   pre- 
sented may  be  convincing. 
I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Ulick  J.  BoTJRKB,  President." 


(144) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Iriah-Gaelic  Contmued.     It  throws  light  not  alone  on  I 

the  correct  eoiimJa  of  the  letters,  but  on  points  o£ 
Classical  interest.  The  planet  Vonna ;  key  to  tha  ( 
planetary  world.  Linguistic  qnestiuns  (li)  ;  the  dis- 
covery made  by  Bentley.  The  Digamma,  why  so 
called;  its  Tocal  value.  The  letter  lost  before  the  ag«  1 
of  Homer ;  Its  phonetic  valtie  tnmed  to  use  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  sign  and  sound  lost  to  thoaa 
who  arose  in  ceuturiea  after  Homer's  time.  The  aoumj 
tracked  and  pursued  by  Bentley,  and  at  last  discovered. 
That  the  letter  was  lost  i«  certain.  Trnth  of  tlio  dis- 
covery. Latin  not  borrowed  from  Greek.  Latin  and 
Gaelic,  elder  siBters  to  Greek  in  the  Aryan  family. 
What  doea  Irish-Gaelic  prove  favoarable  te  Beiitley'a 
discovery.  Latin  as  a  langoage  older  in  most  of  its 
foiTus  tLan  Greek.  Irish-Gaelic  anterior  to  Latin ; 
reasons  and  authority.  All  tlje  Aryan  branches,  how- 
ever, are  equal  in  origin  and  early  parentage.  (7) 
Sameness  between  some  simple  forma  of  Sanakrit  and 
Iriah-Gaelic.  The  verb  "  aami,"  Sanskrit,  and  Iriah 
"  as-mo.'  I  am.  Tho  termiiiation  of  the  imperfect 
tense  in  Latin  explained,  amabam,  equal  "  ama-ba-m," 
i.e.  in  Irish,  loving  wjoi  /.  The  value  of  "  f"  in  the 
conditioual  and  future  tt-nsea — -"IJi"  (Vee)  teas.  Other 
■verba  compared.  (8)  Inflections  of  verbs.  Grimm's 
opinion.  Dr.  Prichard's  views,  What  Geddea  thioka 
on  thia  point.  (9)  Inflections  of  nouns.  (70)  Ter- 
mination  "(ur"  of  tho  Irish  passive  verb.  (11)  "  JV," 
Iriab-Gaelio,  the  analogou  of  "  /iw"  (Latin),  post  par- 
ticiple, as  "  briste,"  broken,  Latin, /jvit^a  ;  '■  dingte," 
dir,dit»,  from  iluitp. 

Just  at  present  there  is  ranch  excitement  in  the  non- 
Bcie.tific  world,  about  all  that  hna  been  said  and  written, 
and  tho-  fxiHslilions  (I  at  Imve  bo«ti  ecnt  out  at  the  cost  u( 
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H  quarter-million  of  pounds  sterling  by  the  governments 
of  England,  and  France  and  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  far  South,  to 
the  North  and  to  the  East.     And  for  what  purpose? 
For  nothing  else  save  to  observe  a  small  sable  speck  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember, 1874.      To  one  who  does  not  know  the  value  of 
astronomical  science,  it  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  conceive  the 
good  of  all  this.     '*  What,"  asks  the  rich  burly  farmer, 
or  the  money-making  merchant,  "  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  preparation  ?  what  the  profit  from  all  this  outlay  ? 
What  gains  to  be  derived  from  these  expeditions  pro- 
vided and  prepared  by  presidents,  princes,  and    poten- 
tates ?"     An  amateur  astronomer  gives  the  answtr.     To 
note  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  as  she  first  appears 
to  touch  the  bright  face  of  the  day-god,  or  seems  to  steal 
away  from  his  presence.     Those  who  put  questions  like 
the  foregoing  to  themselves  or  others,  are  not  aware  that, 
small  as  that  little  black  mark  on  the  sun's  face  is,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  planet  Venus  moving  in  her  orbit 
across  his  disk,  it  is  the  safest  key  by  which  men  of  science 
are  enabled  to  open  the  portals  of  heaven  and  to  learn 
with  certain  knowledge,  the  height,  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
the  speed,  and  span,  the  orbits,  and  times,  and  weight, 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     By  the  knowledge  obtained  on 
this   occasion  many  vexed    questions  amongst  scholars, 
schooled  amidst  the  stars,  are  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

Amongst  linguistic  scholars  there  have  been  vexed 
questions.  Sanskrit  as  a  language  and  Irish-Gaelic  help 
to  elucidate  much  that  had  been  only  dimly  seen  and  im- 
perfectly known. 

Amongst  those  questions, — ^that  relative  to  the  discovery 

of  the  Ionic  Va/Uy  in  Greek,  has  etocited  a  grave  controversy 

amongst  linguistic  savans.  So  has  the  loss  of  the  initial  <'p*', 
z 
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ia  ^me  Greek  words ;  the  loss  of  the  conecmaiit  "  tr9 
Blurring  oyer  certain  guttural  or  dental  consonants ; — tli 
presence  of  "  m,"  in  the  verb  sum,  or  in  eimi  ■  the  iiifleo 
tiona  of  verbs ;  the  dative  plural  of  nouns ;  passi 
the  paBt  participle;  names  of  historic  places  and  persoi 
Questions  such  as  those  have  been  discussed  by  acholai 
What  hght  does  Irish-Gaelic  throw  upon  them  ? 

SIXTH. BENTLBv'a    niBCOVEBT    COKFIBMEl), 


Two  centuriea  ago  Dr.  Bentley  made  a  great  liter 
discovery  that  a   letter  and  its   sound,  had  been  duria 
the  space  of  three  thousand  years  lost  to  the  Greek  langaagcn 
That  strange  discovery  took  the  learned  of  the  periosT 
by  anrprise.     That  letter  and  its  sound  he  reprodnced. 

With  great  Judgment  and  extraordinary  persevering' 
efforts,  tike  an  asti-onomer  pnrauing  the  dim  flickering  raya 
of  some  distant  planet,  whoso  light  had  for  an  instant 
crossed  the  field  uf  vision,  Bentley  pursued  the  lost  sound 
and  its  sign,  untU  at  length  he  satisfied  himself  and  the 
literary  world  that  he  had  gained  a  great  success. 

It  appears  that  long  before  the  age  of  Homer,  the  Greeks 
had  made  use  of  a  letter,  holding  in  their  alphabet  at  the 
time  the  sixth  place, — and  which  the  grammarians  called, 
from  ita  shape,  "  digamma,"  or  double  Gamma,  although 
it  represented  in  sound  the  vocal  value  of  the  letter  "f "  or 
"v."  In  strict  phonetic  propriety  its  name  was  i/aw, as  it 
was  really  so  called  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  name  sometimis 
written  "  b,"  lau,  in  which  "b"  represents  either  the 
eastern  or  the  Spanish  phonetic  equivalent  of  "v."  Ee- 
presenting  sound  the  lost  letter  was  called  van  ;  digamma 
as  represent  ing  sign  or  choracter. 

Modem  writers  have  retained  the  name  of  the  symbol 
digamma,  and  not  lav,  tbs  name  of  the  sound,  patily 
became  tbefon&Gr  waamadeuse  of  by  some  grammariaikB 
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of  the  early  ages  ;  partly  because  Dr.  Bentley  called  it  by 
that  name ;  and  partly  to  distinguish  the  newly-discovered 
labial  aspirate,  from  that  retained  in  Latin.  As  a  written 
letter,  the  character  has  been  known  by  the  special  name 
JiJolic  Dlgamtna^  for,  in  the  dialect  of  the  ^olians,  the 
letter  and  its  sound  had  been  retained  longest,  even  after 
both  had  disappeared  from  the  written  and  sjwken  forms 
of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hellenic  tongue.  Greek  stu- 
dents are  puzzled  by  the  name,  whilst  they  forget  that  the 
name  is  nothing.  The  whole  power  of  the  letter  rests  in 
the  sound  '*  v"  or  *'  f." 

First — ^It  is  COTtain  that  the  va%  had  existed  in  the 
Greek  language  antmor  to  the  period  in  which  Homer 
flourished. 

The  reasons  ai«,  (1)  that  in  the  languages  Gaelic  and 
Latin, — older  oflEshoots,  as  shall  be  shewn,  of  the  Aryan 
linguistic  tree,  the  letter  "f"  is  found.     Hence,  naturally 
enough,  a  language  like  the  Greek,  flowing  from  the  same 
primseval  source  of  human  speech,  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  had  the  same  letter  that  the  sister  tongues 
had  derived  from  &  common  parent.     (2)  In  comparing 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  the  S^Dodtic,  and  collating  the 
letters  as  numerical  symbols,  it  is  seen  that  '*  f  ,**  in  Greek 
occupied  the  sixth  place.     (3}  At  a  period  later  still,  the 
numerical   cypher   (six)    6,  has  been  in  Greek  repre- 
sented by    a  unique  oharacter  not  [unlike  a  small  sigma 
but  in  reality  a  gamma  doubled,  and  written  in  a  cursive 
hand.      (4)  Grammarians  of  the  olden  time,  and  the 
famous  Hellenic  historian  of  Boman  events,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  states  the  fact,  that  the  letter  '*f '*  had  been 
lost,  and  that  its  sound  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  semi- 
vowel ^^T."  (5)  In  the  oldest  Greek  monumental  inscrip- 
tions gamma  doublsd  iaf  oimd.    These  reasons^  tend  to  point 
^etat  to  scbohuni  of  ibe  present  day  that  the  Ionic  vau  had 
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beea  in  Dm  carl;  ages  of  Grecian  literary  cnltora  one  of 
be  Oreok  letters.  (8)  Tlie  greatest  grammarianB  o£  the 
preaent  and  past  centary,  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
folly  adniit  tiiat  anch  a  letter  had  once  been  in  Greek. 
William  Smith,  LL.D.,  and  Theophiloa  D.  Hall,  M. A., 
Fellow  of  the  UiiiTersitjcolUge,  London,  (eee  Stndent's 
Latin  Grammar,  London,  John  Munfly,  Albemarle^st , 
1873.) — tho  latest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammarians,  have  no  donbtabout  this  point  ;  and 
Kiihntr  and  Boby  an'lthe  GrBmmarianHof  the  PoitBojal 
in  the  last  contuiy  expressed  the  same  views. 

Second. — From  all  that  has  been  shewn,  it  is  clear  the 
letter  '  f,'  representing  the  sharp  aspirate  aemi-vowel,  had 
been  lost  at  a  very  early  date  indeed.  That  it  had  been 
lost  at  a  very  early  date  appears,  further  from  tho  fact 
that  Homer  does  not  in  his  writings  make  nsc  of  the  letter ; 
nor  does  any  Greek  poet  or  historian  who  flonrshed  anb- 
aequent  to  the  period  in  which  the  father  of  Grecian  poets 
lived. 

Thirdly. — Although  the  letter  had  been  lost,  its  vocal 
value  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  Great  Hellenic  Epic  poet  employed  in 
his  writings  the  language  jnst  as  he  had  heard  it  spoken 
in  Ionia,  during  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  manhood. 
Now  in  Ilia  grand  masterpieces  of  poetry  the  presence  of 
the  '  f '  sound  is  required  to  complete,  in  certain  instances, 
the  rhythmical  and  harmonious  ilow  of  the  verse.  That 
sound  must,  therefore,  have,  to  hia  tuneful  ear,  played  a 
pari  in  tho  rhapsodies  which  ho  composed  and  recited  in 
his  native  homo  of  Ionia.     So  much  a  pi-iari. 

Viewing  those  grand  epic  poems  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  literary  world  of  the  Christian  em, 
and  as  they  are,  the  sound  of  the  semivowel  '  v '  or  of  the 
Bharp  '  £ '  is  required  for  the  perfect  rhythm  of  some  versee, 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  with  due  grace,  in  the 
language  of  Homer  spoken  or  read,  that  uniform  harmony 
required  for  perfect  poetry. 

How  is  this  known  ? 

Many  scholars  versed  in  Greek  have,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  times,  discovered  a  want  of  smoothness  in 
the  rhythmical  flow  and  the  metrical  form  of  some  lines, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — for  instance  in  the  fourth 
line  of  his  first  book  of  the  Iliad ; 

"  Heroon,  autous  de  heloria  Teuche  Kunessin.** 
The  concurrence  of  the  two  epsilons  *  e '  in  cZe,  and  *  e  *  in 
*  heloria,'   did  not,  as  critics  thought,  please.      Certain 
scholars  reasoned  thus  on  the  point : 

The  defect  or  hiatus  in  [the  line,  arises  either  from  a 
want  of  poetic  power  on  the  part  of  Homer,  or  from  some 
missing  phonetic  element,  known  to  Homer  and  adopted 
by  him,  although  not  expressed  by  any  sign  or  letter, 
but  not  known  to  his  readers  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
a  daring  thing  to  assert  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  absence 
of  perfect  poetic  power,  or  phonetic  accuracy  in  the  versi- 
fication of  the  immortal  bard  of  Ionia.  It  must  arise  then 
from  some  missing  vocal  value  known  to  Homer  and 
practiced  by  him,  and  not  known  in  later  times.  This 
latter  view  was  right.     Dr.  Bentley  saw  it. 

But  what  was  that  phonetic  property  known  to  Homer 
and  infused  into  the  rhythm  of  his  verses,  yet  lost  to 
posterity  ?     This  was  the  difficulty ;  Dr.  Bentley  solved  it. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  dissertation  by  the  Rev. 
William  Trollope,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge — 
London,  Longman  &  Co., — is  suited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose :— 

^'  Since  then,  it  appears  that  such  a  letter  did  exist  in 
early  Greece,  and  more  especially  in  those  parts  in  which 
Homer  composed  his  poems,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
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that  its  effects  were  Htill  perceptible  in  tlie  poet' 
and  that  ita  appliofttion  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  re- 
moval o£  metrical  difficnltiea  in  his  writinga.  Bentley  has 
BatisEactorilyestablishedliis  point  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  he  would  probably  have  strengthened  his  hypothesis 
into  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  had  he  lived  to  prose- 
cnto  hia  plans  in  spite  of  the  paltry  and  malicious  ridionle 
to  which  his  ingenious  discovery  exposed  him.  TliapHn- 
fipks  upon  which  he  had  proceeded  rested  npon  the 
obaei-vation,  that  there  were  certain  words  in  Homer 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  were  never  preceded  by  a 
consonant  ;  and  others  of  which  the  two  firat  syllables 
were  short,  which  were  never  preceded  by  a  double  con- 
sonant. In  proof  of  thia  position,  Davis,  who  followed 
up  the  enquiry,  has  actually  exhibited  the  resnit,"  .  . 
and  haa  shewn  where  the  digamma  mnst  have  necossatilj'. 
formed  a  cOEstituent  part  of  the  word. 

The  Bentlian  theory  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the 
learned,  and  the  weight  of  argument  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  its  truth. 

Dawea,  however,  differa  from  Bentley  ;  iisfead  of  the 
name  .^olic  digamma,  Dawes  affirms  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  lonio  Vau ;  and  he  assigns  to  it 
the  power  of  the  Engliah  "  w." 

Mr.  Knight  (FroUgiymena,  in  Konwnvnt)  has  supported 
the  opinion  of  Dawes;  and  Bishop  Marsh  (ifoi-iwPi^HKji'cis) 
maintains  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  the 
Roman  "f." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  some  forty  years 
ago,  respecting  the  diacovery  of  Bentley.  All  Greek  scho- 
lars now  admit  fully  that  tho  letter  "  f  " — call  it  digamma 
or  Ymi — had  been  lost ;  that  its  power  was  stili  employed 
in  the  spoken  Ionic  Greek  at  the  time  of  Homer ;  that  ia 
the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Bentley  discovered  this  misa- 
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rag  sound  and  its  symbol  (£.)  What,  then,  does  Irish 
Gaelic  prove  in  favour  of  the  the  truth  of  Bentley's  dis- 
covery ? 

It  shows  that  at  the  earliest  Pelasgian  period  the  pho- 
netic power  of  "f,"  and  the  symbol  to  represent  it,  had 
been  known  in  the  far-off  period  of  primsBval  Greek  speech^; 
just  as  geology,  by  the  discovery  of  a  vein  strewn  with 
bones  in  a  stratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  shows  how  races 
of  animals  now  extinct  had,  at  one  time,  roamed  through 
the  wild  woods  and  perennial  prairies  of  an  antedeluvian 
world,  so  comparative  philology  investigates  the  lost  letter, 
finds  it  out,  shows  its  place  and  power  in  modem  dialects, 
and  in  this  way  points  out  and  confirms  the  ingenuity 
and  keen  research  of  Bentley. 

The  special  force  of  Irish  Gaelic  in  subjects  of  this 
class  is  handsomely  noticed  by  Professor  Geddes,  from 
whose  lecture  the  annexed  quotation  is  taken  : — 

"The  expression  for  twenty,  or  two  tens,  is  now 
eikosi  in  Greek,  but  the  Sanskrit  vins*ati  points  to  a  form 
duin-B'sAi  or  two  tens ;  the  Latin  is  vi^giniij  where  ^V  is  for 
doi  (two)  all  that  remains  of  the  two  of  the  two  tens.  What 
is  the  Gaelic  ?  Ficead.  And  now  that  th«y  have  ran- 
sacked the  old  stones  of  Greece  for  inscriptions,  it  appears 
that  the  old  Greeks  wrote  Ficatey  also  Bikati  (and  not 
eUcosi)  which  is,  therefore,  the  equation  of  the  Gaelio 
Ficead.  Compare  the  Irish  Ga.elic  *'  &on,"  wine,  with 
foinoB  (Greek)  wme,  Fios,  knowledge,  notice,  withfoida 
and  Fismen  (we  know).  Or,  again,  the  word  for  *  eveiu 
ingj  The  Greek  is  hesperos ;  with  the  digamma  it  is 
Jtsperoa ;  the  Latin,  *  vesper,  or  vespera  "  v."  What  is 
it  in  Gaelic  ?  fbasqab  (f .)  *  He  would  be  a  bold  man,' 
adds  Geddes,  '  that  would  say  this  is  from  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  for  the  Lithuanian  vakaras  is  on  the  side  of  the 
<3aeliO;  and  henoe  Fiok^  in  his  Indo-Gemanic  Lexicoa 


givea  the  tjpe-Eorm  o£  the  Aryan  word  for  evening 
\iaskira,  of  which,  therefore,  the  most  faithful  edition  ift 
preserved  in  the  Keltic  speech."  . 

In  Gaelic  the  derivation  of  the  term  feasijar  is  plain 
iiQTo.  feasrj,  shade,  cover,  shades  of  evening,  and  "rata,'* 
period,  time,  juncture. 

The  strong  point  of  which  Irish-Gaelic  snpplies  proof 
in  favour  of  the  troth  of  Dr.  Bentley's  discovery  rests  on 
tho  fact  that  Latin  and  Gaelic  are  elder  aisters  to  Greek, 
in  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  that  the  three  ar» 
quite  distinct ;  yet,  that  they  are  traceable  on  a  Dommon . 
geneological  stem. 

It  niay  be  nsefnl,  then,  in  this  place,  to  sho^  that- 
Latin  is  older  than  Greek,  and  that  Gaelic  is  the  eldeeb 
sister  of  the  family ;  and  that  the  thiee  are  specificallj 
distinct  and  independent. 

First,  Latin,  as  a,  lamjHajc,  ii  otler  ilmn  Orceh.  Som& 
years  ago  the  common  teaching  in  classic  schools  in  this 
coimtry  was,  that  Greek  was  older  than  Iiatin,  and  thai^ 
moreover,  Latin  wae  derived  from  Greek. 

Comparative  philology,  as  a  science  and  a  stiidy,  haa 
dissipated  this  false  teaching. 

(1)  Of  two  languages  that  is  the  elder,  in  which  the 
aibilant  "s"  is  fotind  as  initial  in  certain  words,  the  equi- 
valents of  which  begin  with  a  vowel  or  "  h,"  in  the  other, 
as  "sex,"  "septem,"  "  snper,"  in  Latin,  are  in  Greek 
"  hex,"  "  hepta,"  "  huper,"  &,c.  Therefore,  Latin  ia,  in 
age,  anterior  to  Greek. 

(2)  James  Stuart,  MA.,  Professor  of  tha  Gieek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  the  Cathohc  University  of  Ireland, 
and  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  writes  in  his 
Memorarvia  in  Greek  Grammar,  p.  1-,  published  in 
1859  by  James  Daffy,  Dublin  :  "  The  Latin  langua^  it 
older  tlutii  the  Oreek ;  first,   because,    when  a  similaritj 
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eidsts,  it  is  between  the  Latin  and  the  iEolic,  the  oldest 
Greek  dialect;  and,  secondly,  because,  while  it  is  the 
tendency  of  all  languages  in  their  progress  to  substitute 
auxiliaries  and  particles  for  inflections,  this  is  more  the 
case  in  Greek  than  in  Latin." 

(3)  Winning  has  shown  that  of  two  languages,  the 
words  of  which  are  identical,  those  which  have  a  vowel 
prefix  are  latest  or  youngest,  in  point  of  time.  Hence^ 
the  Lish-Gaeli(5  and  Latin  are,  as  sister  languages,  older 
than  the  Greek,  thus : — "  Neart**  in  Lnsh,  means  streogth, 
manliness;  the  old  Sabine  speech  had  had  the  word 
"  Nero,"  brave,  manly,  and  "  Neris,"  manliness ;  Greek, 
"  a-ner,"  a  man.  This  "  a"  of  aner  is  only  euphonic  ;  for, 
"  naras"  in  Sanscrit  signifies  men.  "  Aster"  is  Greek,  for 
star ;  Latin,  "  stella,"  Irish,  "  reult;"  "  ophrus,**  Greek  for 
brow — omitting  enitial  "  o," — old  Lrish  "Braoi,"  modem, 
"  gruaid,*  "  g,"  guttural,  changed  to  "  ph,"  aspirate  labial, 
as  "  c"  of  "  cos"  becomes  "  p"  in  "  pous.  Hence,  Greek 
is  younger  than  Latin  or  Lrisb. 

Again,  Lish-Gaelic  is  anterior  to  the  Latin. 

(1)  "  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  Jirst  of  the  Aryans 
to  arrive  in  Europe."  Max  Muller, — Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  vol.  i.,  p.  225, 

(2)  "  In  a  variety  of  instances,"  says  Newman,  (Begal 
Borne,  p.  25)  "  Latin  words  retain  only  secondary  mean- 
ings where  the  primary  ones  are  manifest  in  the  Irish- 
Gaelic  f  Keltic.)  Thus,  the  word  "  monile,"  a  neck-lace, 
is  from  the  Guelic,  "  mumeal."  The  word  "  mumeal" 
means  neck."  Hence  Irish-Gaelic  was  before  Latiu.  See 
pp.  118,  119 — Supra. 

(3)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  New  Oratyhis,  says  : — The 
earliest  population  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was  Irish  or 
Keltic.  After  these  came  the  Sclavonian,  Low-Iranian 
or  Pelasgic  element  in  each  country. 
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(4)  An  American  writer,  in  an  essay,  published  dorinf  1 
the  past  year  in  one  of  the  jonmala  of  New  Toi'k,  c 
Aryan  langnagee,  says  that  the  Indo-European  famUy  of  J 
languages  is  divided  into  eight  branches  ;  1,  Sanscrit  oif  I 
Indian  ;  2,  Zend  or  Persian  ;  3,  Keltic  or  Irish-Gaelic  7  -f 
4,  Latin  ;  5,  Greek ;  G,  Gwlhic  or  German ;  7,  Lithuanian ;  I 
8,  SclaTonian.  This  order  is,  to  the  thinking  of  the  pro-  1 
Bent  writer,  the  correc:t  one,  and  that  which  is  borne  out  ] 
by  facts. 

The  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irifih*'  I 
Gaelic  langcages   are  tongues  of  different  and  distinct 
migrations  or  colonies  of  aettlers  from  the  high  table-land 
or  the  rich  valleys  of  Armenia, — differing  in  the  time  of  j 
their  coming  into  Europe— and  in  the  rontea  by  ■which.  I 
they  came. 

Modem  scholars  are  convinced  that  Greek  is  much  I 
later,  in  point  of  time,  than  Latin  or  Irish.  Comparativfl  I 
philology  furnishes  abundant  reasons  to  show  that  Irish-  | 
Gaelic  is  an  older  language  than  that  in  which  Hoi 
and  Sappho,  or  Virgil  and  Horace  wove  their  wreathes  of  | 
deathless  song  or  story. 

Hear  Max  Miilier  again  : — "  The  only  remark  which  I 
a  comparative  philologist  has  to  make  is,  that  the  idea  1 
of  making  Gaelic  the  parent  of  Latin  ia  more  prepoB-  I 
t«rouB  than  deriving  English  from  Grorman,  the  fact  being  I 
that  there  are  many  forms  in  Latin  more  primitive  than  J 
their  correaponding  forms  in  Greek.  The  idea  of  Pelas-  \ 
gians,  aa  the  common  ancestors  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  t 
another  of  those  grammatical  myths,  but  it  hardly  re-  J 
quireB,  at  present,  any  serioaa  refutation," — Max  ifaller,  [ 
Lectures  on  tiie  sdenee  of  languagei,  vol.  I,  p.  22i. 

William  E.  Sullivan  says  in  hia  "  Keltic  Studies," 
ziv.,  of  Dr.  Lottner,  that  he  holds  the  opinion  that  no  ] 
special  relationship  could  be  scientifically  established  bs- 
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tween  the  Hellenio  and  Italio  branclieB  o£  the  Aryan 
family,  a  doctrine  which  must  appear  heretical  to  most 
classical  stndents. 

Again,  he  writes,  p.  xv.,  **  Dr.  Lottner,  without  at  all 
departing  from  his  opinion  regarding  the  absence  of 
special  affinities  between  Latin  and  Greek,  has  slightly 
modified  his  views  about  the  position  of  the  Keltic."  He 
has  shewn  that  the  European  bough  from  the  Asiatic  tree 
of  language  in  Armenia,  formed  a  single  people.  From 
this  people,  the  Hellenic  (he  says)  first  separated.  The 
remainder  split  into  two  divisions,  the  South-west  and 
the  Northern.  The  South-west  division  was  subdivided 
into  the  Italic  and  Keltic  branches ;  while  the  Northern 
division  became  subdivided  into  Germans  and  Slavonians  ; 
and  the  Slavonians  in  turn  were  [^subdivided  into  Slaves 
proper  and  Letts.  This  opinion,  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  har- 
monizes with  the  ancient  Ldsh  tradition  respecting  the 
Keltic. 

The  following  passage  from  MazMuller  makes  the 
genealogical  chart  regarding  all  the  European  languages 
plain  to  every  scholar.  All  mists  are  cleared  away.  The 
strange  tracings  from  other  hands,  quite  unscientific,  are 
connected,  and  the  entire  question  put  before  the  view  in 
its  most  simple  and  in  its  correct  state. 

"  When  Sanskrit  had  once  assumed  its  right  position, 
when  people  had  once  become  familiarised  with  the  idea 
that  there  must  have  existed  a  language  more  primitive 
than  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  and  forming  the  com- 
mon background  of  these  three,  as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic, 
Keltic,  and  Slavonic  branches  of  speech,  all  languages 
seemed  to  fall  by  themselves  into  their  right  position. 
The  key  to  the  puzzle  was  found,  and  all  the  rest  was 
merely  a  work  of  patience.  The  same  arguments  by  which 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  had  been  proved  to  hold  co-ordinate 
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rank  were  perceived  to  apply  with  equal  strength  to  Latin  | 
and  Greek;  and  after  Latin  had  once  been  shewn  to  be 
more  pninitiire  on  many  points  than  Greek,  it  was  easy  to    | 
see  that  the  Teutonic,  the  Keltic,  and  the  SlaTOnic  laa- 
guagea  also  contained  each  a  number  of  f  onnations,  which 
it  w»s  impossible  to  derive  from  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin.    | 
It  was  perceived  that  all  had  to  be  treated  as  co-ordinate    I 
members  of  one  and  the  same  class."  I 


SEVENTH SAJIENESa  I 

TOOUS  OF   BANSKBIT   i 

Instead  of  mere  classes,  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time  J 
o£  well-regulated  families  of  languages .  i 

The  verb  To  Be,  Latin  Ed,  Greek  Eisi,  can  be  made  to  | 
furnish  sufBcient  proof  that  Latin  never  coald  Lave 
passed  through  the  Gt«ek,  or  what  used  to  be  called  tha  | 
"Pelasgic"  stage,  but  that  both  (Greek  and  Latin)  are  I 
modifications  of  the  same  original  language.  In  the 
third  person  plural  (for  instance  "sunt")  Latin  is 
primitive  than  Greek.  The  regular  form  of  the  verb  ■ 
would  be  "as-anti;"  this  in  Sanskrit  is  changed  into  I 
"  aanti."  In  Greek  the  initial  "  s"  is  dropped,  and  the  I 
^olic  "  enti "  is  reduced  to  "  eisi."  The  Latin,  on  the  , 
contrary,  has  kept  the  radical  "  s,"  and  it  wonld  bo  per- 
fectly impossible  to  derive  the  Latin  "  sunt "  from  tha  I 
Greek  "  eisi." 

"Sunt"  means  "they  are."  The  word  is  certainly 
more  primitive  than  the  Greek  "eisi."  Iriph-Gaelic  ia  very 
clear  and  strong  on  this  point :  "  snnt,"  they  are,  i 
far  from  "  aa  siad,"  they  are. 

The  substantive  verb  in  Irish-Gaelic  is  "  as,"  (spelled  1 
at  present  usually  "  is,"  but  pronounceJ  in  the  old  way, 
"as,"  not  "  ish.") 
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Irish — a3  me,  'it  is  7, 

as  tn,  it  is  ihou, 

as  se,  it  is  he, 

as  Sly  it  is  she  J 

as  Sinn,  it  is  we^ 

as  siB  (siv)  it  is  you, 

as  siad,  it  is  they. 

The  words  in  the  tliird  plural,  "as-siad,"  become 
"  's  siad  ;"  the  "d"  and  "  t"  are  virtually  the  same.  The 
"  t"  in  "  sunt"  is  accounted  for  by  the  "d/*  in  "siad,*' 
third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun.  This  ter- 
mination of  "  nt "  in  the  plural  of  the  verb  is  still  more 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  third  plural  of  the  personal 
pronoun  in  Welsh,  namely,  "  hwynt,"  they. 

What  are  the  forms  of  the  verb  To  Be  in  Sanskrit  ? 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  identical  with  those  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  "  Asmi,"  I  am,  composed  of  '*  as,"  "  is,"  and  the 
personal  pronoun  "  mi,"  nie,  or  I.  This  verb  is  identical 
in  form  and  in  sound  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  verb  "  as-me,*' 
it  is  I,  in  which  the  component  parts,  "as,"  " is,"  and 
"  me,"  I,  are  not  united. 

The  other  Sanskrit  form  of  the  verb  To  Be  is  "  bhava- 
mi,"  from  the  root  bhii. 

The  imperfect  tense  of  the  Irish  assertive  verb,  "  as," 
is  "  ba,"  or  "  bud,"  (pr.  buh)  was,  as  "  bud  me,"  It  was 
I ;  ^"^bud  tu,"  wast  thou,  etc.  The  regular  verb  To  Be, 
denoting  a  continuity  of  existence,  is  "  bid,"  pronounced 
"  bee,"  as  "  bid  me,"  I  be;  "bidtu,"  thou  art  usually; 
"  bid  se,"  he  is  usually. 

The  perfect  indicative  of  this  verb  is  "  Bi  me,"  [vee 
meh)  I  was ;  "  Bi  tu,"  thou  wast,  "  Bi  se,"  he  was. 

Let  the  Irish  verb,  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek,  and  Lithu- 
anian appear  side  by  side,  so  that,  the  most  simple  and 
primitiY©  of  all  may  appear. 


1.— Iriah-Gadic. 

First  Person.         Second  Person. 

Third  Pereoti. 

Sing.     Aa  me.             As  tu. 

Aa  m.        As  at. 

Pinr.     As  amn         >    .       „ 

Old  form  aammd  J  ^  a"* 

Assiad 

2. — Sanslcrit. 

Sing.     Aemi.                Asi. 

Asti. 

Plnr.  ABmuB.orstaah.  Stha. 

Santi. 

3.— Greek  (old  form.) 

Si.g.   e™^„w;j^(.j,, 

EetL 

Plnr.     Earaes  re-         Eate. 

Enti,   (^olic)  r 

dnced  to  eemer 

dnced  to  Eisi 

4, — Latin  old  (fort 

n.) 

•S^S-    ^^^y-}E.:.(nowes 
Plnr.     E8-m.na,      , 

)  Esti  (now  est. 

Sunt. 

now  BUmUB.    J 

5. — Litlmaman. 

Sing,     EEmi.               Essi. 

EBti. 

Plnr.     Esme.  Este.  Eati. 

In  all  these  forms,  the  radical,  simpis  Irish-Gaelic  particle 
"  as"  ("b"  hard)  is  found ;  the  endings  are  pronotms. 
6.— English. 

"Am"  ifl  for  "asm,"  and  "that"  for  "as  me."  "A  " 
of  "  am  "  is  a  broken  form  of  "  aa,"  "  is,"  and  "  m  "  is  the 
Gaelic  personal  prononn,  nominative  case.  "  Art  "  is  for 
"  as  tti  "  (a  changed  into  r)  "  is,"  is  the  third  person 
same  as  "  as,"  or  modern  Irish  "  is"  [iaa,]  is. 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  writes  Max  Miiller,  that  the  mo- 
dern English  verb  "  I  am,"  "  thou  art,"  "  he  is,"  are  only 
secondary  modificatioiis  of  the  saoie  priiaitiTa  t«vVi." 
TAe  Bncw^t  o/  Lan^ttngcj^  t-el.  i.,  f.  198. 
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Observe. — ^The  ending  **  bam,"  of  the  imperfect  tense  in 
Latin  (and  "  va"  of  Italian  verbs,  and  **  ba  "  of  Span- 
ish verbs)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Keltic  "  ba," 
was,  connected  with  the  rooty  and  followed  by  the  pro- 
noun **  me,"  (I,)  as  "  amabam,"  I  did  love  or  was  lov- 
ing, is  equal  to  "ama-ba-me,"  that  is,  loving  was  I; 
root  "am"  loving;  **ba,"  was;  "  me,"  I ;  <'ama-ba-s,"  (su 
or  tu)  loving  wast  thou,  etc. 

In  Irish  Gaelic  the  conditional  tense  and  the  future 
take  '*  f,"  and  this  letter  is  the  aspirate  labial  represent- 
ing the  sound  "Bi,"  (vee,)  has  been;  as  "buail-fmn,"  I  was 
one  to  strike ;  *^  Buailfad,"  I  shall  strike. 

One  Tense  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  "  bhavami,"  I  exist,  is 
quite  enough  to  collate  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  verb  to  he. 

Imperative — sakskbit. 
Sin.  bhavani  bhava  bhavatu 

Plural        bhavama  bhavata         bhavanta 

The  foregoing  is  very  like  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
verb  ^0  ^  in  Irish. 

IBISH  "  B,"  IS  EQUAL  TO  ''bh." 

Sing.  Bidmn  Bidtha  Bidead  se. 

Plural  Bidmuis  Bidide  bidis. 

I  was  usuaUy  in  a  state  of  existence ;  then  wast,  &o. 
All  these  tenses  connected  with  the  two  forms  of  the 
substantive  verb  are  very  striking. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  reader  that  in  the  forms  here 
presented  of  the  verb  "  as-mi."  Sanskrit,  and  "  as-me," 
Irish,  the  latter  is  the  simpler  and  the  plainer. 

In  connexion  with  this  special  branch  of  comparative 
grammar,  by  which  an  inter-comparison  of  grammatical 
forms  and  radical  sameness  has  been  made  between  the 
Aryan  sister  langnageB-^Insh-Gaelie,  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
I^atin,  English,  and  iMIish,  tiiex^  is  om  ether  point  of 
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classical  interest  to  which  it  is  well  to  draw  the  atteuti 
ot  the  reader. 

Eighth. — The  jioiiit  of  iittcred  is,  the  po'jonal  intleclion 
of  verhs  in  Oi'ieh,  Lal.in,  If  ink,  and  Saiisknl.  Grimm  de? 
clareB  in  hia  Grammalili:,  p,  1,052,  "that  the  character  iati©J 
terminations  of  the  third  person  eingalar  and  plural,  v 
D,  and  N*  D,  appear  to  him  quite  inacplicable  6^  vieatk 
Hie  Geifnan  pronouns." 

"  It  is  fortnnate,"  saya   Dr.   Prichard  {Ke'.tlc  Nalloni\ 
p.  2 65 ^Latham's   edition ;     London,   Quaritch    1857j| 
"  that  there  ia  one  language  in  which  the  persona!  prM 
nouns,  aa  well  as  the  verhjl  sulExea,  hare  been  preaerv* 
in  0,  form  much  less  altered  from  their  original  state  thai 
in  any  of  the  m.ore  celebrated  of  the  classical  dialects,  i 
which  philologists  have,  before  hia  time,  sought  the  mean 
of  elucidatiog  the  sfcructare  of  language.     I  allude  to  the 
Keltic  dialects — the  Welsh  and  Irish  (which  ho  strangely 
atylea  Erse).      The  terminations  of  words  are  hut  little 
capable  of  change  in  the  Keltic  idioms,  as,  indeed,   are 
those  idioms  themselves,  of  which  the  people  appear  ever 
to  have  been  remarkably  ienacioua."     That  has   always 
been  the  character  of  the  Keltic  race.    So  says  Zeuas. 

Dr.  Pritchard  adds  : — "  It  is  certain  that  the  Keltic 
idioms  preserve  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any  other 
languages  of  Europo  and  Asia  the  original  pronouns  of 
which  abbreviated  forms  enter,  as  suflixos,  into  the  in- 
flections of  verbs  through  the  numbers  and  pei'sons." 

The  reader  is  rcfcred,  for  the  proof,  to  his  work,  Tha 
Eastern  Oriijin  of  the  Keltic  Natioms,  c.  v.,  eectioas  v.  &vi. 

Every  Irish  scholar  knows  that  the  simple  prcpositiona 
enter  in  Irish  into  composition  with  the  personal  prtt- 
nonns;  as  "  me,"  I,  ma  ;  "  tu,"  thou  ;  "  se,"  ho,  him ;  "gi," 
she,  her;  "suu>,"  we,  Ufl  ;  "BiB,"  you;   "Eiad,"they, 
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them,  compounded   with    "  aig,"   at,  form  the  compound 
pronouns — 

Sing.         agam         agat         aige         aici 

Plur.         agamn       agaib        aca. 

*'  Agam,"  at  me,  is  compounded  of  "  aig"  at,  and  the 
pronoun  **  me,"  me  ;  agat,  at  thee,  &c. 

By  this  means,  the  verb  "  ta"  is,  art,  are,  entering  into 
composition  with  the  personal  pronoun,  eflbrmates  the 
synthetic  verb  "  tami,"  I  am. 

Sing.         taim,  I  am.  tair,  thou  art.       tl  se,  he  is. 

Plur.         timuid,  we  are.     tatoi,  ye  are.         tiid,  they  are 

"Taim"  is  for  ta  and  me;  "  tair,"  ta  andtu;  "  timuid," 
for  ta  and  muid,  us;  "taid,"  isfor  ta  and  siad.  In  "  tiir," 
thou  art,  "  t"  is  changed  indirectly  into  "  r." 

In  this  way  the  personal  inflections  of  the  verbs  in 
Irish-Gaelic  are  accouij^ted  for ;  and  thus,  too,  are  the 
inflections  "mus,"  "  tis,"  "ant,  "unt,"  and  the  like 
in  other  languages  plainly  traceable  through  the  Keltic 
to  the  broken  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

What  does  Professor  Geddes  say  on  iho  subject  of  the 
inflections  of  the  verbs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  : 
*'  No  one,"  he  says,  in  p.  15  of  Lecture,  ''  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  preservation  in  certam  tenses  of  the  pri- 
mitive personal  endings,  e.g.,  "  m,"  as  indicating  the  first 
person  imperative,  as  "  briseam,"  let  me  break,  the  exact 
analogon  of  "  frangam,"  and  in  Epic,  or  oldest  Greek, 
"  rhegnumi."  So  "  dh,"  the  third  person  of  the  same 
mood  "briseadh,"  with  "  se,"  let  him  break  ;  the  analogon 
of  Latin  "frangito";  Greek,"  rhegnuto."  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  ending  "  muid"  of  the 
first  person  plural,  "brisamuid,"  let  us  break.  This 
"  brisamuid"  is,  by  the  way,  derived  from  the  root  "  bris," 
(a  euphonic)  and  "muid,"  an  old  personal  pronoun 
employed,   to  this  day,   by  the  peasants  of  Galway  in 
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apeating  Irisb,  as,  for  metancB,  ihey  gay—"  Is  mi 
Ki  ano  am,"  it  is  we  who  were  there.  Bnt,  to  return  ti 
Geddes.  The  "  mnid''  is,  aecordiDg  to  his  notion,  tha 
analogon  of  "  omeiha,''  and  'oimetha,"  appeai-ing'jn  the 
Greek   verb;    whence,    briBanttnid    is   the   correlBtive   of 


Other  L^h  loiscs  eompared  wHk  thfir  Latin  or  Greeh    ^M 
etjwvalcnts.  ^t 

The  linguistic  analogies  presented  by  the  Gaeh'c  TBrtf^ 
are  very  nearly  divided  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 

The  "  inn"  of  the  imperfect  tense  and  "  fmn,"  o£  the 
conditional,  (Irish)  remind  nsof  "  n"  in  the  first  person  of 
the  Greek  past  tenses  "etupton,"  I  did  strike;  "etnpon," 
I  struck  ;  and  "erregnnn,"  I  was  breaking. 

An  important  analogy  to  the  Greek  infinitive  mig^ht  be 
found  in  the  cluster  of  Irish-Gaelic  infinitives  in  "jnn  ;" 
as"fen'ain,"  to  try,  to  see;  "tnigsin,"  to  understand 
"  cluinntm,"  .ind  ''  eioiKtm,"  to  hear. 

Thn  "  muia  "  (pr.  mush,)  a  plural,  first  person  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  verba,  is  the  analogon  cf  "  mas,"  Latin  ;  as, 
"  frangamns.,"  "  bnseamma." 

"Another  gleam  of  light  from  the  Gaelic  is  reflected 
on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  future.  From  the  verb 
"briB"(pr.  bi'ish) future  "bnafas"  Ishillbreak,  is  formed. 
"  Briafaa "  is  certainJy  formed  by  tlie  addition  of  the 
snbstantive  verb  "  as,"  "  is,"  or  "  am,"  to  root '  bna.'  that 
is,  I  am  to  break,  means,  I  will  break.     So  saj's  Geddes. 

In  Irish  Gaelic  the  fntnre  relative  is  fa.^,  and  not  « 
simply.  The  (*rmination  fos  is  from  ''  tus,''  an  old 
future  form  of  the  asaei-tive  verb  "  as,"  is,  oaiif,'.  Thta 
"  Xius"  is  made  np  of  ag,  is,  and  ti,  may  be,  or  Itwmt^ 
'Ihe  futortj  '-biisfoas,"  then  in  Irish-Gaelic  mcnns  somo 
one  who  (fas)  is  abont  (bns)  to  break 

So  ou^;  cuiitiiiue;^  Geddus,  will  dutbt  that  wa  huyt  VM 
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form  of  the  future  tense  in  Gaelic  expressed  by  the  sub- 
stantive verb  (w,  or  is  or  es,  or  its  future  form  "  bus.  * 
**  Could  a  more  perfect  analogy  be  obtained  to  illustrate 
the  formation  of  the  Greek  future  by  means  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb  es  f 

Greek  Future. — Tup  -  es  -  o,  equal  to  tupso,  I  shall  strike. 

to-strike-am-I. 
„         „         reg  -  es  -  o,     I  shall  break. 
to-break-am-I 
Thus  in  Irish  Gaelic,  "  bris-f-as"  equals  break-about-to- 
am-I.     In  facso,  an  old  future  of  facio,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  formation  of 
the  future  tense.     "It  is  a  boulder,"  says  Geddes,  ''of 
immense  value  in  the  eye  of  the  linguistic  geologist. 

The  Latin  "  bo  "  of  "  amabo  "  has  been  shewn  to  come 
from  "  ba,'*  was.  or  "  beif ,"  to  become.     "  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt,"  says  Max  M  iller  (p.  268,  vol.  I.)   "  that  in 
the  Latin  bo  of  amaho  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  hliu,  to 
become. 

NINTH. INFLECTIONS    OF   NOUNS,       DATIVE  PLURAL. 

The  remarkable  termination  of  the  dative  plural,  in  the 
great  body  of  Gaelic  nouns,  holds  out  a  striking  proof 
that  the  Gaelic  plural  "ib  "  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  analogous  case-endings.  The  "  ili"  is  the  correla- 
tive of  the  ''bus"  the  dative  phiral  in  Latin,  the 
"byas"  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  vanishing  "phm"  of  such 
forms  as  ''  nauphin  "  and  "  o'chesphm."  In  Greek  it  is 
i-eady  to  die  as  early  as  the  time  of  ^Esclij'lus.  In  Latin 
the  "  bus  "  shows  symptoms  of  decay,  as  it  is  found  in 
full  force  only  in  the  third  or  consonant  declension ;  but 
to  this  day  the  "ibli"  survives  in  the  Gaelic. 

Dr.  Prichard  writes  (p.  344,  Ea.*ilcr,i  Origin,)  ''  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  particularly  the  dative  plural  which 
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generally  terminates  in  "  aibh."  This  termination 
Jilainly  related  to  tto  old  Latin  dative  ia 
"  abuB,"  which  was  probably  tim  genuine  and  original 
form  of  the  case  in  Latin.  The  Sanscrit  dative  plural 
ends  in  "  abliyas,"  or,  at  least,  in  "  bhyas,"  after  a  vowel, 
as  "rajabhyaB,"  Latin  "  regibus,"  Irish  "noyaib,"  to 
kings.  In  these  respects  there  ia  a  remarkable  cognatioa 
lietweea  the  Keltic  and  the  Sansorit." 

Tie  ending  "  bns"  of  the  dative  plural  of  Latin  nouna 
is  found  in  the  third  declension  only ;  in  the  funrth  and 
fifth,  too,  but  these  are  mere  developements  of  the  third, 

Thia  omission  is  a  falling  away,  and  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  the  early  days  of  Latin  linguistic  developement. 
The  termination  "  ili"  {b,  aspirated,  has  the  sound  o£  "  v" 
when  articulated  in  the  same  syllable  with  "  i")  or  "  aibh" 
jB  found  in  Iriah  not  in  one  declenaion,  but  in  all.  V,t;- 
amplea,  from  the  College  Irish  Orammar,  Jifth  EdUion, 
^.  58,  69,  00  :— 

FmST    BECLE-VSIOX. 

To  it  belong  all  nouns  masculine  tliafc  end  with  a  con- 
sonant, preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  fa,  o,  u).  The  gen. 
case  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  take  "  i"  before 
the  closing  consonant. 

EaJ,  m.,  a  ttccd. 
Singular.  Plural. 

^^^-^  ea;,  a  ^letl  eic,  s(.«fe. 

Ace.  J       ' 

Gen,       ei^,  of  a  defd  e&i;  of  xleeds. 

Dat.       eai,  to  a  sletd  eaiaiB,  to  sleeds. 

Voc.       eic,  o/i  /  alecd.  eaCa,  divds. 

Skc,  is  pi.  of  ea^ ;  eai'raid,  cavalry,  is  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude, 

In  this  manner  ia  declined  every  noan  masculine  of  one 
■jllablo  or  mors  ending  in  "  o"  (nnaspirated}.     And   ia. 
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the  same  manner  are  declined  all  nouns  of  one  syllable 
ending  in  "6"  (aspirated).  Bat  if  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble, and  that  "  c"  final  is  aspirated,  then  it  is  changed, 
in  the  genitive  case,  into  the  soft  guttural  "  g"  ;  as, 

Marcac,  a  rider. 

From  "  marc,"  an  old  Keltic  term  for  horse. 
Singular  Plural. 

Nom.^ 

.  marcati  marcaig 

Gen.        marcaig  marcaO 

Dat.        marcao  marcaigib 

Voc.       marcaig  marcaca 

**  In  all  printed  books,  and  in  most  manuscripts  of  the" 
four  last  centuries,  final  "  c"  becomes  "  g"  when  attenu-J 
ation  takes  place ;  as,  "  bealac,"  a  way,  a  road ;  gen. 
*'  bealaig."  But  in  very  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and 
in  all  printed  Irish  books  in  the  Irish  or  Scotch  Gaelic 
the  "  c"  (asp.)  is  retained." — 0*J)onovan. 

Bord,  m.,  a  table  (declined  with  the  article  "  an") 

Articulated  Form, 


an  bord,  the  table  na  boird,  tlie  tables 


Nom."^ 
Ace.  J 

Gen.        sji  ^oivd,  of  the  table    na.  m-hordf  of  the  tables 
Dat.        do'n  m-bord,  to  the     do  na  bordaib  to  the 
table  tables. 


SECOND   DECLENSION. 

The  second  declension  comprises  (1)  all  nouns  feminine^ 
©f  which  the  characteristic  is  slender — the  vowel  "  i ;"  (2) 
nouns  feminine  of  one  syllable  or  more  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  broad.  The  second  declension  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  taking,  in  the  genitive  case 
singular,  an  additional  syllable,  "e,"  called  by  gramma- 
rians— ^because  "  e"  is  a  slender  vowel — the  slender  in- 
crease. 
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E£:<77Vp'. 

■ 

Ruil,  eye  (pr.  soo-il, 

in  one  syllable).                   ^H 

Singular. 

Plural.                 ^^M 

Gen.       Bude 

Buile  (pr.  Mioil^         ^^M 

BUI                                   H 

Dat.        suil 

^B 

Too.        snd 

H 

All  nouns  of  f/ii.i  o^aM  endii 

.g  in  a  consonant,  preced^^H 

ly  the  slender  sowel  "  i,"  art 

)   declined   chiefly   like   th^^^l 

foregoing  : 

^H 

A  notrn  fciTHmne,  of  whict  the  charactevistie  (m-  &i4^^I 

rowel),  is  broad,  and  in  this  reepeot,  is  in  tLe  nom.  >nd^^^| 

ace.  cases,  like  to  a  noon  loasculine,  ^  cos,"  f.,  a,  foot.        ^^^| 

Singular. 

Plnral.                         ^^M 

^K       IT]  --.^ 

^^^^^P                   Gen.        GOise,  tiu/ie 

Gosa,  liosta                 ^^^M 

^^1 

^^^^                     Dat.        eois,  fow/t 

cosaili                         ^^^1 

■                      (1)  Personal  nottns  in  '■  6i. 

r;"    (2)  abstract  nouns  Of^^H 

■                   "  ait ;"  (3)  verbal  nouns  in  " 

ugac!,  ad,  eafi,  aOt,  ail ;"  (4^^H 

1                   certain  primitive  nours  of  o 

lie  syllable  or  more.     Ti^^^H 

H                   genitJTC  singular  taltes  abroad  increase  (a).                        ^^^| 

H                                Slanuigteoiir,  a  Savivw 

r  (with  the  article).                ^^| 

H                                   Singular. 

Flnral.                   ^H 

■                    Nom.^  an   SKnuigiooir,    tlio 
Ace.  J       Saiiour. 

na  Sl^ui^'teoma,   OA^H 

3.iv!o^rs.              ^^M 

Gen.       an  t-Slonmgteora 

na  iSliinaigteoir             ^^H 

Dat.       6  'n  t-SMnniyfeoir 

6  na  81aiiuigteain&     ^^H 

Too.       a  Slilnuiyteoir 

a  Sl^u^^teoind           ^^^H 

Exampk — Tigearna,  Lord.                          ^^^H 
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Singular.  Plnral 

Kom."^  tigeamaid,  the  hrdt 
Ace.   \ 

Oen.   Vtigearaa  tigeamad 


Dat. 
Voc. 


^ 


tigeamaidib 
tigeamaid 


FIFTH  .  ©ECLENSION. 


Tliis  declension,  like  the  fourth,  comprises  nouns  that 
«nd  in  a  vowel  (a,  e)  with  a  few  in  *'  ain."  They  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  thej^feminine  gender.  This  de- 
clension is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  a  peculiar 
inflection  (n  or  nn)  in  the  genitive  singular. 

Example, 
Pearsa,  /.,  a  person  (with  the  article). 

Singular.  Plural 

Nom."^ 

.  an  pearsa  na  pearsana. 

Gen.        na  fDearsan  na  b-pearsan 

Dat         do  *n  b-pearsain  do  na  pearsanaiB 

Voc,        a  pearsa  a  pearsana 

The  affected  consonant  is  marked  with  a  (*)  dot :  "  ih," 
or  *'  b"  (affected  or  aspirated)  has  the  sound  of  "  v"  or 
«  w,"  "  p,"  of  2>h,  "  c,"  of  ch,  "  a,  g,"  of  2/,  "  s,  t,"  of  h'' 
<*  f"  silent. 

mWH   DECLENSIONS  500  YEARS    AGO. 

In  the  medisBVal  tract  on  Latin  declension,  edited  by 
Whitley,  Stokes,  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  written  in  the  Irish  language  over  five  hundred  years 
ago,  the  datives  plural  of  the  old  form  are  : 

Nominative.  Dative  plural. 

Ceann,  a  head  ceannaib 

Rann,  a  sianza^  a  dlvidoii  rannaib 

AioiW,  a  father  athraib 

Cathir,  a  city  cathrachaib 

Fil«,  m  po€t  f  ihdib 


168  "'tab"  passive  and  "  ta," 

Rannaire,  a  poela^ter,  a  rliymster  rannainb 
Cara,  a  friend  caraitib 

Talaih,  cwtk  talmanaib 

Dia,  God  Dcib. 

Thus,  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  the  dative  plural 
of  Irish  ^wuiis  of  all  cla.;s.:s  terminated  in  "  il3,"  or  *'  aili." 

TENTH. TUE  PASSIVE  TERMINATION  "  TAB." 

The  tennination  of  the  passive  verb,  as  "  duntar,'* 
k  shut,  is  like  the  "  tur"  in  Latin  of  '*  amatur,"  "  diligi- 
tur ;"  "  bristear,"  is  the  analogs n  of  "  frangitur." 

ELEVENTU. TIEE    PAST    PARTICIPLE    IN    IRISH   AND    LATIN". 

The  past  participle  "  te,"  "  ta,"  in  Irish-Gaelic  is  the 
analogon  of  "  tus,"  "  turn  "  in  Latin ;  the  participial 
adjective  "  tos "  inGreck  ;  as  "  bns-te,  "  "  fractus,"^ 
"  rhektos." 

WHAT  WERE  THEY  ORIGINALLY. 

A  question  naturally  presents  itself  here  regarding  these 
grammatical  forms  of  the  noun  and  verb.  What  were  they 
originally  ?  Are  thoy  mere  arbitrary  marks  attached  to  the 
vocaJor  written  root,  as  elements  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
but  employed  arbitrarily  or  conventionally  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  words  ;  or  are  tliey  produced  like  the  flowers 
and  leaves  and  branches  springing  from  a  stem  ?  Or, 
again,  aie  they  the  worn  forms  of  primitive  independent 
words,  that  in  ages  past  had  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original  source^ 
and  find  out  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

First — ^Vi'o  these  grammatical  forms  mere  arbitrary 
marks  annexed  to  the  root  ?  Some  grammarians,  amongst 
whom  is  Frederick  Schlogcl,  ai'c  advocates  of  this  opinion  : 
"  Languages  with  iiilloctions,'*  says  he,  "  are  organie 
languages,  because  thoy  include  a  living  principle  of  deve- 
ioj)emt'ut  and  iiicrcaso,  and  alone  possess  a  fruitful  and 
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abiindant vegetation.  Thewoaderfal  mechaniam  o£ these 
languages  consigt^  in  forming  an  immenae  yariety  of 
words,  and  in  mating  tiie  connection  of  ideaa  expressed 
by  these  words,  by  the  help  of  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  syllables,  which,  viewiiA  aeparale'y,  Imvc  no  signifioation, 
but  which  determine  with  precision  the  sense  of  the  words 
to  which  they  are  attached.  By  modifying  radical  letterrf 
and  by  adding  derivative  syllables  to  the  roots,  derivative 

words  of  vario>is  sorts  are  formed 

Substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  are  added,  and  verbs 
conjugated  by  employing  terminations  and  augments, 
Khleh,  ly  themselves,  signify  nothing." — TramacHoTis  of  the 
Philiiluijisal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29.  The  advocates  of  this 
opinion  regard  infiections  or  syllables  to  be  words  without 
meaning  when  taken  apart  from  any  connection  with  the 
root ;  and  that  they  have  that  special  form  which  they 
present,  because,  at  a  very  early  date  certain  clans 
agreed  upon  it. 

Kecondly — Are  they  produced  like  the  flowers  and  the 
lenves  of  plants  ?  Many  writers  give  to  this  question  an 
affirmative  answer,  and  say,  that  undoubtedly  languages 
aro  formed  by  a  process,  not  of  crystaline  accretion  but  of 
germinal  developement.  This  is  the  common  opinion,  or 
it  had  been  so  up  to  a  late  period.  Farrar,  and  Frederick 
Schlegei,  too,  propound  it. 

"  It  is  held  by  many  with  whom  poetical  phraseology 
takes  the  place  of  sound  and  severe  reasoning."  These 
are  sage  words  from  Max  Muller.  What  numbers  are 
deceived  daily  by  poetical  phraseology,  how  many  are 
taken  by  the  gilding  and  not  by  the  gold  of  thought ! 

"  The  science  of  language  adopts  neither  of  these  views. 
As  to  imagining  language,  that  is  nouns  and  verbs, 
endowed  with  an  inward  principle  of  growth,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  such  a.  conception  is  really  inconceivabltt. 
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Language  may  be  conceiYed  as  a  production;  but  it  can- 
not be  conceived  as  a  enbatance  that  could  produce  itself. 
The  science  of  language  Las  nothing  to  do  with  mere 
theories,  whether  conceivable  or  not.  It  collaote  facts, 
and  its  only  ohject  is  to  account  for  these  facta  as  far  as 
possible.  It  takes  each  termination  by  itself,  eetabUahea 
its  moat  primitive  form  by  means  of  comparison,  and  then 
treats  that  primitive  syllable  as  it  would  treat  any  other 
port  of  language,  as  something  which  waa  originally  in- 
tended  to  convey  a  meaning." 

Thirdly — Scholars  skOled  in  a  knowledge  of  compara- 
tive grammar'  know  that  grammatical  termioationH  wero 
originally  independent  words,  and  had  a  special  purpose 
and  meaning.  A  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar 
removes  every  difBculty  on  the  question  of  early  gramma- 
tical forms. 

Mas  Muller  forecasts,  in  a  very  lucid  style,  and  in  a 
way  quite  attractive,  a  view  of  a  possible  future  language 
fully  developed,  in  ages  to  come,  in  its  new  concrete  forms, 
and  by  means  of  this  imaginary  tabluau,  shows  hia  readers 
Low  the  present  literary  and  living  EuiiDpean  tongues 
have  betn  efformated  from  the  Arj-an,  and  how  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verbs  and  case-endinga  of  the  nouns  liava 
sprung  from  independent  words,  having  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose.  The  pasange  ia  well  woifh  being  reproduced  in 
these  pages. 

"Let  na  begin  with  modem  formations,  because  we  have 
here  more  day-light  for  watching  the  intricate  and  some- 
times wayward  movements  of  lauguagea  ;  or,  better,  still, 
let  ns  begin  with  an  imaginaty  caae,  or  with  what  may 
be  called  the  language  of  the  future,  in  order  to  see  quite 
clearly  how  what  ivo  should  c.iU  grammatical  forms  may- 
arise.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  slaves  in  America  wer^to 
riea  against  their  masters,  and  after  gaining  soma  victo- 
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riea,  were  to  sail  back  in  large  ntunberB  to  Bome  piuri  of 
Central  Africa,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  white  enemieB 

or  friends  ;  let  ua  aappOBe  theee  men  availing  themMlres 
of  the  lessonB  they  had  learnt  in  their  captivity,  and  gra- 
daally- working  outa  civilization  of  their  own.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  Bome  centuries  hence,  a  Dew  Livingstone 
might  find  among  the  descendanta  of  the  American  slaves 
a  language,  a  literature,  laws,  and  manners  beariiig  a 
striking  sinulitade  to  those  of  his  own  coontty.  What 
an  interesting  problem  for  any  future  historian  and 
ethnologist !  Yet,  there  are  problems  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world  of  equal  interest,  which  have  been,  and  are 
still,  to  be  solved  by  the  student  of  language.  How,  I 
believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  tha 
descendants  of  those  escaped  slaves  would  suffice  to  deter- 
mine with  perfect  certainty  their  past  history,  even 
though  no  documents  and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the 
story  of  their  captivity  and  liberation.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
the  threads  might  seem  hopelessly  entangled.  A  mis- 
sionary might  surprise  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  an 
aeconnt  of  a  new  African  language.  He  might  describe 
it  at  first  as  very  imperfect — as  a  language,  for  instance, 
so  poor  that  the  same  word  had  to  be  naed  to  eaprese  the 
most  heterogeneous  ideas.  He  might  point  out  how  the 
same  sound,  without  any  change  of  accent,  meant  true,  a 
ceremony,  a  workman,  and  was  used  also  as  a  verb  in  the 
eersa  of  literary  composition.  All  these,  he  might  say, 
are  expressed  in  that  strange  dialect  by  the  sound  rail, 
(right,  rite,  wright,  write).  He  might  likewise  observe 
that  this  dialect,  as  poor  almost  as  Chinese,  had  hardly 
any  grammatical  inflections,  and  that  it  had  no  genders, 
except  in  a  few  words,  such  as  man-of-war  and  railway 
engine,  which  were  both  conceived  as  fentinine  beings, 
and  spoken  of  as  fJio.    He  might  then  mention  an  even 


more  extraordinary  feature,  namely,  that  although  tliia 
language  had  so  torminattocs  for  the  masculins  and  femi- 
nine genders  of  nouns,  it  employed  a  maaculine  and  femi- 
nine termination  after  the  affinnatiye  particle,  according 
BB  it  waa  addressed  to  a  lady  or  gentleman.  Their  affir- 
mative particle  being  the  eamo  as  the  English  yes,  they 
added  a  final  "  r  "  to  it,  if  addressed  to  a  man,  and  a  final 
"m,"  if  adih'essed  to  a  lady  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
simply  saying  yii,  these  descendants  of  tbe  escaped  Ama> 
rican  slaves  said  yar  to  a  man,  and  yct-im  to  a  lady. 

"  Absurd  as  this  may  sound,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  dialects  of  savaga 
tribes,  aa  explained  for  the  first  time  by  triiYellera  op 
missionaries,  are  even  more  extraordinary.  But  let  na 
consider  now  what  the  student  of  language  wonld  have  to 
do,  if  snch  foi'ma  as  T/as'r  and  ycs'm  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  under  hia  notice.  He  would  first  have  to  trace 
them  back,  historically,  as'  far  as  possible,  to  their  more 
original  types,  and  if  he  discovered  their  connection  with 
yes  dr,  and  yes  ma'm,  he  would  point  oat  how  such  con- 
tractions were  likely  to  Mpring  up  in  a  vulgar  dialect. 
After  having  traced  back  the  yon'  and  ycsm  of  the  free 
African  negroes  to  the  idiom  of  their  former  Amerioskn 
masters,  the  etymologist  would  next  inquire  how  such 
phrases  as  yes  sir  and  i/m  •mainni  came  to  be  used  on  the 
Americao  continent.  Finding  nothing  analogous  in  the 
dialects  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  hs 
would  he  led  by  a  more  comparison  of  words,  to  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  here  again,  first  to  the  language 
of  England.  Even,  if  no  historical  documents  had  been 
preserved,  the  documonta  of  language  would  show  thai 
the  white  maater,  whoso  langnage  the  ancestors  of  the 
free  Africans  adopted  during  their  servitude,  came  origin- 
ally from  England ;    and  within  certain  limits  it  would 
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even  be  possible  to  fix  the  time  when  the  Eoglieh  languago 
was  first  transplanted  to  America.  That  language  mnst 
have  passed,  at  least,  ihe  age  of  Chaucer  before  it  migrated 
to  the  New  World  ;  for,  Chancer  has  two  affirmative  par- 
titles— ycct  and  yon ;  and  he  distinguishes  between  the  two. 
He  uses  yes  only  in  answer  to  negative  questions.  For 
instance,  in  answer  to  does  lie  i\ot  50  .''  he  would  say  yes. 
In  all  other  cases  Chaucer  uses  yea.  To  a  question,  does 
Jie  (JO  ?  he  would  eay  yea.  He  observes  the  same  distinc- 
tion between  no  and  nay,  the  former  being  used  aa 
the  negative,  the  latter  after  all  other  questions.  This 
distinwtion  became  obsolete  soon  after  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  it  must  have  become  obsolete  before  phrases  such  aa 
yea  sir  and  yes  madam,,  could  have  assumed  their  stereo- 
typed character, 

"But  there  is  still  more  historical  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  phrases.  The  word  yes,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  same  as  the  German  ja,  and  it  therefore 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  white  naastor  of  the  American 
slaves  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  after  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
had  crossed  the  Channel  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
after  leaving  the  continental  fatherland  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  The  words  Sir  and  Madam,  tell  us 
still  more.  They  are  Norman  words,  and  they  could  only 
have  been  imposed  on  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  Britain  by 
Norman  conquerors.  They  tell  us  more  than  this.  For 
these  Normans  or  North-men  spoke  originally  a  Teutonic 
dialect,  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  dialect 
words  such  as  Sir  and  Madam  could  never  have  sprang 
up.  We  may  conclude,  therefore  that,  previous  to  the 
Norman  conqnest,  the  Teutonic  North-men  must  have 
made  a  sufficiently  long  stay  in  one  of  the  Itoman  pro- 
■vinces  to  forget  their  own  and  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Fro  vine  iala. 
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<«  We  may  now  trace  back  the  Norman  Ifadain  to  tht 
French  Madame^  and  we  reoo^ise  in  this  a  cormption  of 
the  liatin  Meadominiy  my  mistress.  Domina  was  changed 
into  Domna,  Donna^  and  Dame ;  and  the  same  word  Dams 
was  also  nsed  as  a  mascaline  in  the  sense  of  Lord^  as  a 
corruption  of.  Domino,  Domno,  and  Donno,  The  temporal 
lord  mling  as  ecclesiastical  seigneur  under  the  bishops, was 
called  a  Vidame,  as  the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  The  French 
interjection  Dame  !  has  no  connection  with  a  similar  ex- 
clamation in  English,  but  it  simply  means,  Lord  !  Dame- 
Dieu  in  old  French  is  Lord  God.  A  derivation  of  Domina 
Mistress,  was  Domlnicella,  which  became  cUmolsille  and 
damsel.  The  masculine  danie  for  Domine,  Lord,  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  the  Latin  [se^iior,  a  translation  of  the 
GeriF»:wii  ' '••'''»'.  'I'his  w.>iil  ./••'•/•  was  a  title  of  honour, 
and  we  liavo  it  >tiU  !>t)tii  in  nll'-rinnu.  ami  in  what  is 
originally  til 0  same,  tli-.*  Mniriish  carl,  the  Notho  Javly  a 
comparative  analogous  to  the  Ani^Lj-Saxon  raldor. 

**  This  title,  :<'.}> ''oi\  moaning  orig'inally  older,  was  but 
rarely  applied  to  ladies  as  a  title  of  honour.  Smloi-,  was 
changed  into  ,NYM.'A?'-»n',  .9./'//:t''//' into  e^; /'</•,  and  .<\mr  soou 
dwindled  down  to  -^ir. 

''  Thus  we  see  how  in  two  short  plirasr^s.  as  ijp.sr  and  yejiin 
long  chapters  of  history  might  be  rc-ad.  If  a  g'cneral 
destruction  of  hooks,  such  as  took  place  in  China  under  the 
Emperor  TliHiu-clu-lo-f.uui'ti  (21^5,  B.C.),  should  sweep 
away  all  historical  documents,  language,  even  in  its  most 
depraved  state,  would  preserve  tiie  secrets  of  the  past, 
and  would  tell  future  generations  of  the  honieand  migra- 
tions of  their  ancestoj-s  from  the  East  to  the  West-i 
Indies. 

j  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  student's  aitontion  tonoto  th^ 

'  words  in  the  last  ])aragrapli,  that  in  two  short  phrases, 

ycsr  and  j'^sjii^  long  chapters  of  history  migfit  be  read.     Itt. 
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point  of  fact  long  chapters  of  history  are  read  in  the 
monuments  fonnd  in  words  continuously  furnished  by  the 
science  of  comparative  philology.  Irish  supplies  a  large 
share. 

Whitley  Stokes,  M.D.,  edited  in  1860  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  a  work  styled  Irish 
Glosses — a  medieaval  tract  of  Latin  declension  M.S.,  copied 
in  the  year  1500,  but  written  many  years  anterior  to  that 
date.  In  the  preface  to  that  work,  the  learned  editor 
asks  the  question. 

"  Some  persons  may  ask  why  should  the  Irish  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  expend  its  funds  in  publishing  a  document 
which  merely  illustrates  the  Irish  language  ?  Let  such 
persons  try  to  understand  that  every  contribution  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  ulti- 
mately a  contribution  to  Irish  history.  Moreover,  imme- 
diate results  of  high  histori(;al  importance  may  be 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  words  and  forms  of  tho 
Irish  witli  those  of  tho  other  Tndo-Earopean  languages. 
Chronicles  may  lie,  and  often  do ;  laws  may  be  the  work  of 
a  despot  ;  romances  may  represent  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  readers  or  hearers ;  but  the  evidence  given 
by  words  and  forms  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  habi- 
tat, the  intellectual  attainments,  the  social  condition  of 
the  iVryan  family  before  the  Keltic  sisters  journeyed  to 
the  West ;  evidence  of  the  period — evidence  of  the  relative 
connection  between  the  Kelts  and  other  Aryan  races  after 
the  separation." 

Comparative  philology  is  a  pillar  tower  of  lighten  the 
liighway  of  ancient  history.  It  is  like  photogra  pby^:  nay, 
it  is  a  stereoscope  of  past  and  forgotten  events.  LTnder  its 
view  the  hidden  periods  of  the  past  are  Hung  out  in  the 
fulness  of  their  reality,  and  in  the  light  which  clothed 
their  forms  in  the  days  of  their  actual  existence. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
Staling  the  position  :  wliat  lias  been  proved.     Certainty 
o£    a    Primojval    ToDgue.     Irish- Gaol  ic    of    Eastern 
Origin:    European    Lucgungee   Sisters   of  the ^  same 
family.     Eoforo  tJio  dispersion  from  the  cradlffland  in 
Pereift   and    Armenia,    the    Aryan    tflngne    became 
divided  into  liow-Aryan,  or  the  primitive  speech  j  and 
High-Aryan,  or  the  secondary  speech.     Proofs.     (12) 
Latin,  Gaelic,    Sanscrit,    Umbrion,  present  a  certain 
Bsmeness  o£  primitive  phonetic  power,  which  points  to 
one    prinueval    type ,    namely,  Low-Aryan.      Greek, 
British,  or  Welsh,  Zend,  and  Oscan,  present  certain 
features  of  secondary  phonetic    power    which    point 
ont  to  the  philosophic  enquirer  that  they  ,mnBt_  have 
Bpmng  from  some  early  affected  source,  namely,  High 
Aryan.     Proofs,     This  is  the  Author's  opinion ;  it  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  put  foi-th.     (13)  Another  new 
view.       Thftt  Irish-Gaelic  in  its  plastic   power    and 
phonetic  fecundity  possesBes,  like  the   parent  Aiyaa 
tongue,  not  only  ihe  virtaal,  but  the  foiTnal  germinal 
developcmeuta  of  dialectic  variety.  Proofs.  (14)  Of  all 
the  daughter  languages  from  the  Aryan,  Irish-Gselio 
comes  nearest  in  this  respect  to  the  primitive  mothar 
tongue.  (15)  Slurring  over  consonants.  (IG)  Thovow^' 1 
sound  in  certain  coguale  radical  words  is  long  in  Irialka.  1 
Gaelic,     In   sister  tongues   the  lingual-dental   lettonl 
"  n"  is  inserted  to  fix  the  cinantify.      The  Autbor'^jl 
view.     (17)  In  facility  of  forming  words  toexpresa"! 
new  ideas  ;   in  its  capability  of  producing  componnda,  J 
Irish-Gaelic  ranks  in  tl,e  highest  place. 
Tlio  piflofs  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters,  e 
the  learned  views  and  grave  opinions  of  those  scholars  who  J 
at  the  present  day  are  most  dislingoishod  for  their  know^  \ 
ledge  of  laugungt's,  and  foi'  their  acquaintance  with  tha 
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science  of  comparative  philology,  cannot  fail  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  the  certainty,  that  there  had  been 
a  primaeval  tongue  now  known  by  the  name  Aryan  ;  and 
that  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those  of  India  and 
Persia  have,  like  branches  from  a  parent  plant,  sprouted 
forth  from  that  venerable  tree  of  pre-historic  speech. 

"  That  there  was  such  a  period,"  when  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage flourished,  '^  we  can  doubt  as  little  as  we  can  doubt 
the  real  existence  of  fern  forests  previous  to  the  formation 
of  our  coal  fields."     These  are  the  words  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  linguistic  scholars,   F.  Max  Muller,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.     And  ho 
adds  :  "  We  can  do  even  more.     Suppose  we  had  no  rem- 
nant of  Latin ;  suppose  the  very  existence  of  Home  and 
of  Latin  were  unknown  to  us,  we  might  still  prove,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  six  Romance  dialects,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  these  dialects  formed  the  language 
of  a  small  settlement ;  nay,  by  collecting  the  words  which 
all  these  dialects  share  in  common,  we  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reconstruct  the  original   language,  and  draw  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  civilization  as  reflected  by  these 
common  words."      Again  :  *'  In  this  manner  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  grammatical  framework  of  the  Aryan  or ' 
Indo-European  languages  has  been  traced  back  to  original 
independent  words.      This  process  is  what  is  called  com- 
parative grammar,  or  a  scientific  analysis  of  all  the  formal 
elements  of  a  language  preceded  by  a  comparison  of  all 
the  varieties,  which  one  and  the  same  form  has  assumed 
in  the  numerous  dialects  of  the  Aryan  family.     After  the 
grammatical  terminations  of  all  these  languages  have  been 
trkced  back  to  their  most  primitive  forms,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  their  original  meaning."     Pages  271,  272, 
273,  Hie  Science  of  Lan(jua(jc,  vol.  I.,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London,  1873. 

k: 
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The  ecience  of  comparfltiva  philology  Las  clearly  and 
firmly  establialied  three  great  facts ;  (1)  that,  as  Pictet 
well  observes,  there  had  been  spoken  in  Armenia  and  Per- 
Bia,  above  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
"  at  a  period  anterior  to  eveiy  historic  development,"  a 
pi'imiBval  langnage  admirable  for  its  richness,  ite  vigonr, 
its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  forms ;  a  language 
which  was  likely  to  foreshadow  in  its  own  features,  iia- 
tui'ally  and  withont  effort,  not  only  all  the  impressiona 
affecting  it,  its  nice  shades  of  form  and  thonght,  bnt  also 
itsliendency  npwartia  towards  a  sphere  higher  still;  a 
langnage  full  of  images,  clear  and  seen  at  &  glance ;  a 
language  bearing  in  its  infant  state  all  tlie  future  wealth 
which  was  to  be  developed  by  a  magnificent,  practical 
expansion  in  the  region  of  poetry  the  most  elevated,  aa 
well  as  of  thought  tlio  most  prafound.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage, at  first  one  and  the  same  stock,  that  served  as  tba 
common  medium  of  int«r-cammTinication  amoni;  the  peo- 
ple of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as  thoy  did  not  estcnd 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coantry.  (2)  That  new 
forms  of  that  language  had  been  wafted,  at  the  very 
eorliest  period,  southward  across  the  Ganges,  and  west- 
ward by  the  Ister,  the  Rhine,  tho  Rhone,  the  Tagaa,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Shannon.  (3)  That  the  Keltic  tongue,  of 
which  Iriah-Gaelic  is  the  living  leading  dialect,  had  been 
borne  by  the  very  earliest  emigrants  to  the  north  of  Italj 
and  onward  to  Iberia  or  Spain,  and  to  the  south  or  west 
of  Gael,  and  to  Eire,  whci«  tho  vanguai'd  of  emigrants 
had  been  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  those  myriad 
migrations  that  followed. 

'^  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Aryans 
to  arrive  in  Europe  ;  but  the  pressure  of  subsequent  mi- 
grations, particularly  of  'J'eutoaic  tribua,  has  driven  them 
towai-ds  tho  western  parts." — 37it  i'citwee  of  Langua^. 
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One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  emigrants  in  the 
remote  past  acted  rationally  and  naturally  in  their  march, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  emigrants  act  at  th&  present  day. 
The  people  of  a  province  or  of  a  district  do  not  go  all  at 
once  en  masse,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  country.  When  na- 
tives of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland  emigrate  now-a-days  to 
America,  they  do  not  all  go  in  one  year,  nor  do  they  all 
go  to  the  same  special  spot.  So  it  was  in  the  days  when 
emigrants  came  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
district,  country,  province,  in  the  old  home,  in  the 
new  home  love  to  dwell  together.  Inhabitants  from  the 
west  of  Ireland  cling  to  each  other  when  they  go  across 
the  Atlantic  and  seek  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  lands 
of  free  America. 

As  a  rule,  too,  those  that  are  weakest  are  forced  to  the 
west  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  latest  comers,  if  few,  are 
forced  to  seek  the  farthest-off  lands.  All  this,  which  is 
true  at  the  present  day,  had  been  equally  true  in  the  days 
of  early  Keltic  migrations  to  Europe.  The  circumstances 
differ  ;  but  the  code  of  principles  that  have  guided  man- 
kind in  their  acts,  adventures,  and  pursuits  in  life  have 
never  changed.  Again,  the  words  of  Max  Muller  on  this 
point  are  apt.  He  connects  what  happened  four  thousand 
years  ago  with  that  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  at 
present,  and  hesitates  not  to  put  the  emigration  of  the 
Aryan  from  his  land  of .  Iran  to  his  new  home  in  Eirin, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  Irishman  to  liis  new  home  in 
America,  on  a  par  in  the  same  sentence.  "  The  pressure 
of  subsequent  migrations,  particularly  of  Teutonic  tribes, 
has  driven  the  Kelts  towards  the  westernmost  parts,  and 
latterly  from  Ireland  across  tlie  Atlantic.** 

The  early  migration  from  the^cradle-land  of  the  human 
race  took  its  rise  long  before  Thare,  the  father  of  Abra- 
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ham,  brought  liia  son,  and  Lot  his  son's  son,  and  Saral 
hi^  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  Afaram,  his  bob,  ont 
ofUrof  theChaldees,  togo  tothelandof  Chiinaan.  They 
came  only  as  farasHaran  "  in  Armenia,"  and  dwelt  there. 
Westward  wag  the  cry  before  Abram  was  desired  by  God 
to  go  out  of  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  from 
his  father's  honae  to  a  land  which  he  wonld  be  shewn,  tho 
land  of  promise  for  him  and  hia  seed ;  nay,  before  Mis- 
raim  colonitied  ^gypt,  before  tho  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis  were  founded.  The  inspired  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  hints  at  the  time  when  tho  earth  waa  of  ona 
tongae  and  of  the  same  speech.  And  when  they  removed 
from  the  East  they  found  a  plane  in  the  land  of  Sanaar. 
The  tower  had  not  been  built.  Even  then  the  Keliio 
migration  commenced.  The  question  regarding  the  con- 
fusion of  tongueg  ia  not  one  that  coajes  within  reach  of 
the  science  of  comparative  philology.  The  field  of  in- 
Testigation  respecting  it  remains  untouched,  for  there 
are  other  primitive  tongnes  besides  the  Aryan.  A.  W. 
Sclilegel  and  Bopp  point  to  languages  of  monosyllabio 
roots  not  capable  of  entering  into  composition,  and  others 
capable ;  then,  there  ia  the  Semitic  speech  with  roots  of  two 
syllables.  The  path  pursued  in  this  work  is  that  poioted 
ont  and  illumined  by  the  light  that  flows  from  the  lamp 
which  the  science  of  comparative  philology  holds  before 
the  student's  eyes.  The  Irish-Gaelic  language,  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  primitive  Aryan  spoech,  is  the  special 
subject  which,  in  these  pages,  engages  the  writer's  afr. 
tention. 

TWELFTH— A  TWO-FOLD  TOWQITB. 

Begarding  the  Aryan  speech,  he  states  (1)  that  before 
the  people  who  spoke  that  primieval  tongae  had  oonw 
menced  to  emigrate,  a  difference  of  dialect  had  arisen. 
That  favoured  region  in  which  ths  Aryans  dwiJt,  along 
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tlio  fertile  valleys,  through  which  the  rising  waters  of  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  ancient  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  flow,  was  encompassed  on  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  by  ranges  of  mountains,  with  Ararat  in  the 
centre,  standing  up  like  a  giant  figure  keeping  watch 
over  the  surrounding  hills.  As  soon  as  the  rich  lowlands 
had  been  peopled,  the  long  ranges  of  land  on  the  mountain 
sides  ofEered  a  home  and  a  healthful  abode  to  those  who 
had  been  forced  from  the  valleys  by  the  ever -increasing 
population. 

It  soon  came  to  pass  that  those  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Armenia,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  south  and 
east,  as  far  as  Herat  and  Hindoo-Koosh,  began  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  fathers  with  a  new  tone 
and  accent,  brought  about  by  the  change  of  location  and 
accident  of  climate  and  new  domestic  and  social  relations. 

That  this  dialectical  difEerence  arose,  scholars  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  comparative  philology  assert. 
*'The  mountaineers  spoke,"  says  Donaldson,  "  a  harder  and 
and  a  bolder  dialect."  The  Aryan  tongue  was  split  into 
two  dialects,  known  by  the  name  Low- Aryan  and  High- 
Aryan.  The  Low- Aryan  was  the  older  or  primitive 
tongue ;  the  High- Aryan,  the  younger,  or  that  which  had 
been  formed  by  accent  and  dialectic  mutation  from  the 
mother  tongue.  The  fact  is  proved  plainly  from  the  efPects 
to  this  day  publicly  stamped  on  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  races.  Irish-Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  Latin,  the  early 
Sabine  speech,  or  Umbrian,  bear  the  impress  of  the  un- 
afPected,  primitive,  original  language  of  their  Lowland 
Aryan  progenitors ;  while  Welsh,  Zend,  Greek  and  Oscan 
point  to  the  affected,  derivative,  dialectic  character  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, who,  at  a  far-off  period,  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  thoir  common  primitive  progenitors. 


VEBS¥fl       H      aitCONDAHT. 

this  Been  ?     Hear    Professor    Grfdes   i 


PROOF. — BANSCRIT,  I^TIN,  GAELIO  ViTSUS   ZBND,   GHEBK, 
TCBLBH. 

How  nearly  allied  the  Bounds  of  "  b"  and  "  h"  ars  13 
noticeablo  in  the  Bpeecli  of  certain  children.  Some  of 
them  have  difficulty  in  cnnnciating  the  initial  "  a."  I 
happen  to  know  a  child  just  now  who  says  regnlarly 
"  hault"  for  salt.  "  Gtre  me  home  hault ;"  "  hanmon" 
for  salmon,"  and  the  like.  She  is  following  in  snch  words 
the  example  of  the  early  Greeks,  Welsh,  and  PersianB.  A 
few  instances  may  suffice — 


Balann 


■WEtSH, 

OEBKE 

halon 

halB. 

h£n 

henoB. 

hyn 

hjpnoa 

heddu 

hedoB 

sedes 

aaliz  Eaileog  helig  helix, 

sol  Bolns  henl  helioa. 

Or,  than  which  no  better  example  could  be  found,  tlie 
adjective — like,  "  samaj." 

similis  Bam  ail  h  avail         tomoioa. 

„  do,  dijjiculty  dua 

Bic  so,  sin  hyn  ho,  hi% 

From  the  CoUcga  IrUh  Grammar,  p.  89,  the  following 
table  of  the  numerals  is  copied.  It  illnstratea  the  close 
early  relationship  between  Latin,  Irish-Gaelic,  and  San- 
skrit, and  between  Greek  and  Welsh  : 

What  a  very  close  affinity  eiiatB  among  the  serenil 
early  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of  langnages 
may  be  well  perceived  from  a  lilt  of  nnmerals  in  tkiB 
eeveral  languages  : 
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Symbol 

Latin 

Irish-Gaelio 

Welsh 

Greek 

1 

nunm 

aon 

nn 

hen 

2 

diiae> 
duo  S 

m 

do  J 

danl 
dwyl 

dno 

3 

jtres 
itna 

trt 

trf 

trea) 
triaf 

4. 

J  ^"**'"*''  ,   ceatar 

pedwar 

pisur 

5 

qninqwe 

cnig 

pump 

pempa 

6 

Bex 

e^ 

chwech 

hex 

7 

aepttw 

seavt 

saith 

hepta 

8 

octo 

o:t 

wyth 

otto 

9 

naoi,  pr.  nJivxe  naw 

10 

decern 

dei6 

deg 

deka 

20 

Tiginti 

fice 

ngain 

fieate 

100 

centnm 

cend 

cant 

hekaton 

Piear,  pelor,  Greek  for  fotir,  pempe,  for  five,  are  jEohc, 
for  Useares,  fonr,  pe»te,  five  ;  also  JiccUe  for  the  common 

eikasi,  twent/. 


Tentonio 

Sanscrit 

Zend 

ein 

eka 

yak 

tue 

dwaa 

dd 

thri 

tri 

■sih 

finoar 

ohatur 

chah.'r 

finfe     . 

pancha 

panj 

sehs 

shash 

ehash 

aibnn 

aaptan 

haft 

ohto 

ashta 

faasht 

nignni 

navan 

nnh 

tehan 

dasan 

dah 

tuentig 

vinsati 

biat 

hunt 

Batam 

sad 

"All  this  (history  developed  by  philology)  and  even 
more,  may  be  read  in  the  vast  archives  of  languages.  The 
very  name  of  India  has  a  story  to  tell ;  for  India  is  not 
a  native  name.  We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  the  Ho- 
mans  from  the  Greeke,  the  Greeks  from  the  Pereians. 
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And  wliy  from  the  Persians  ?  Because  it  is  only  i 
Persian.  (Zend)  that  an  initial  "a"  ia  changed  into  "  h," 
which.  initiaJ  "  h"  waa  aa  nsua]  djiapped  ia  Greek.  It  is 
only  in  Persia  that  the  country  of  Sindhu  (Sindha  is  tlia 
Sanscrit  name  for  natr),  or  of  the  teveu  SindLua  could 
have  boon  called  Hiudia  or  India  instoad  of  Sindia.  Un- 
l"ss  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  tad  proaoTmced  every 
"  b"  like  "  h,"  we  should  never  have  beard  of  the  West 
Indies." — Sdince  of  Lmiguage,  p.  265,  vol,  I, 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples.      It  wonld  lio 
out  of  placi)  to  fill  those  pages  with  a  fnller  list. 

The  reader  will  perceivo  that  the  uativea  of  Hindostan 
who  spoke  Sanscrit,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  speech  re- 
tained the  ■'  b"  and  ita  sound ;  whilst  the  ancient  natives 
of  Persia  omitted  the  "  s"  or  "  f ,"  and  retained  its 
affected  sound,  that  of  "  h."  The  Latins,  and  before 
them,  the  Umbrians  and  Sabinea,  and  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  retained  tlie  "  s"  and  its  sound, 
whilst  the  Greeks  and  those  who,  like  tiie  Osc 
dwelt  in  the  sontli  of  Italy,  rejected  it.  To  this  day  the 
Gaels  of  Ii'claad  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  retaia 
the  "a"  and  its  sound;  the  Welsh  reject  it  in  words  which 
are,  amongst  the  two  peoples,  eiaployed  to  convey  tho 
same  idea  and  to  express  the  same  tbonght.  Can  thia 
nnii'ormity  of  effect  arise  from  chance,  or  from  a 
If  from  a  cause,  that  cause  must  have  existed  befoie  tho 
Greeks  came  to  the  Peloponessus  ;  before  Athens  waa 


>"  OiOBD  sides  with  Greek  and  WelsL  ;  DmbriaD  with  Latia 
and  Gaelio.  The  Suhine  rniCe  were  a  brauoh  of  the  nmbrianB"** 
— Hegal  Rome,  by  Franda  W.  Newman,  p.  3.  Ltmdan  :  Taulor. 
Walton.and  Maberly.  1853. 

Again,  on  Botnally  cumparioff  tho  Latin  vocabnlBry  with 
th&t  of  the  Greeks,  GormanB,  and  Kelts,  a  far  closer  siiailaritT 
U  ths  Ealttthowi  itielf, — Ideiii,p.  4. 
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fonnded  by  Cecropa  i  before  the  fonndation  of  ArgOB,  or 
Mycenae,  with,  its  broad  ways,  was  laid. 

The  earliest  population  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was 
Irish-Gaelic.  The  Pelasgian  emigrants  were  Low-ATyan  j 
those  in  northern  Italy  were  Low-Aryan,  and,  therefore, 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Irish-Graelic.  After  the  Pelas- 
gic,  the  next  shoal  of  emigranta  were  High-Aryan,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  of  Homer's  time. 

"  The  only  point,"  says  Newman,  "  left  uncertain,  ia 
whether  the  oldest  Latin  itself ,  or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
was  the  Keltic  influence.  The Sabines nsed  aTocabulary 
which  was  akin  to  the  Gaelic. 

"  Nor,  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-Earopean  tongues,"  saya 
he,  (p.  19,  Bcgal  Bome,)  "  haa  one  ao  near  a  likeness 
to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  haa. 

"The  argument  appears  to  be  nnassailable,  except  by 
admitting  a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and 
the  Keltic  as  to  imply  a  recent  divergency  from  a  com- 
mon stock." 

Latin  and  Gaelic  and  Sanscrit  are  certainly  from 
the  older  stock  of  the  Aryan  tongue,  becanse  tbey 
retain  in  the  initial  forms  of  the  words  of  those  languages 
the  primitive,  radical  consonanta  ("a"  or  "t"  or  "f ") 
and  their  sonnds ;  whilst  Greek,  and  Welsh,  and  Zend 
must  have  sprung  from  the  Aryan  totigue  spoken  in  the 
mountain  regions  ;  because  all  these  languages  have 
not  the  natural  or  primitive  sound,  but  only  the  affected 
and  secondary  form,  and  its  symbol  "  h "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  terms  apparently  primitive. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  proof  the  following 
conclusions  can  fairly  be  drawn : — 

(1)  That  all  the  European  tongues  came  from  the  Aryan 
is  certain,  just  as  the  six  Romance  languages  of  Europe 
have  sprung  from  the  Iditin. 
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(2)  That  Irish- Giiielic,  Latin  and  Sanscrit  LaTfl  c 
direct  from  Low-Aryan  is  €>qually  certain. 

(3)  It  ia  not  certain,  however,  but  it  is  probable  in 
highest  degree,  from  the  reaaoiia  just  given,  that  Welsh 
and  Greek  and  Zend  came  direct  from  the  High  Aryan, 
or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  mountains   of  Armenia  and 

The  writer  says,  "  probable  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
not  certain  ;"  because  some  scholars  in  the  field  of  com- 
parative philology  are  of  opinion  that  Greek  and  Welsh. 
had  had  the  initial  "  8  "  at  one  time  in  tliose  words  from 
which,  at  a  later  period  this  letter  was  omitted,  Geddes 
writes,  "  There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  the  use  of  '  h,'  for 
the  initial  '  s,'  is,  at  any  rate,  in  Welsh,  of  later  develop- 
ment. In  the  Greek  tongne  we  can  traco  a  kind  of  con- 
flict going  on,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  the  retention 
of  two  forma,  one  with  '  a,'  the  other  with  the  aspir&te 
'  b,'  as  /wiB  [a  boar]  in  Greek,  and  also  sus,  like  the  Latin 
mw.  So  in  Welsh  it  seems  probable  that  '  s  '  had  one© 
occupied  a.  simUar  position  where  now  'h'  appears. 
The  great  river  encircling  their  country  on  the  east,  which 
they  now  call  Sffnn,  wonld  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  ancient  Britons  with  an  '  a,'  when  the 
Romans  took  their  Salrrina,  and  we  our  '  Severn." — Leo- 
turc,  p.  13. 

But  this  particular  instance  wonld  prove  nothing  against 
the  truth  of  the  main  proposition  respecting  the  Welsh 
language,  for  the  inler-communication  between  the  Irish 
Gaels  and  Cambro-Britons  was  so  frequent  that  the  latter 
may  have  borrowed  some  primitive  terms  from  the  Gael, 
or  may  have  adopted  for  some  special  reason  the  Gaelic 
sound  and  name.  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  in  his  new 
work,  Tim  Gaelic  Mymoloffif—Lomlon,  IVubier,  1875, 
writes  : — "  Three  branches  of  the  Keltic    language  wer« 
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BpokeD  by  the  Britieli  people  prior  to  the  Roman,  Sa^on 
and  Danish  invaeiona — the  Kjmric  or  Welsh  ;  and  the 
Gaelic  spoken,  to  this  day,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland,  and  formerly  gpoken  in 
the  greater  part  of  England.  Gaelicwaathe  langnageof  the 
Britons  at  an  early  period."  Dr.  Prichard  .in  his  Eaale)-n 
Origin/)/ the  Kdtic  Nattoju,  2nd  edition,  p.  187,  tells  ns  that 
Edward  Lhnyd,  tCM),  held  this  opinion ;  and  he  tacitly  in- 
sinnatea  that  it  is  his  own.  He  remarks  :  "  It  was  ob- 
aerved  by  Edward  Lhuyd,  that  '  h'  is  never  the  first, 
or  proper  initial  of  any  word  in  th*  Irish  language,  but 
that  words  beginning  with  '  f  or  with  's'  change, 
according  to  the  laws  of  permntation  pecnliar  to  tiiia 
dialect,  that  initial  into  'h.'  Hence  he  (Lhnyd)  infers 
that  these  words  in  their  primitive  form  began  with  '  f,* 
or  '  a,'  or  '  t' ;  and  that  cognato  words  which  begin  with 
'  h '  in  other  languages  have  lost  Iheir  proper  initial.  In 
like  manner  some  Greek  words  now  b^inning  with  an 
aspirate  have  lost  an  originae  digamma  (f),  while  others, 
hepla  and  ftac,  corresponding  with  s^lem  and  tex  in 
Latin,  and  with  eapta  and  ahoA  in  Sanscrit,  have  lost 
an  initial  "s."' 

Herodotns,  styled,  jnstly,  "  The  Father  of  History," 
writes  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pelaegi, 
spoke  a 'language  which  appeared  foreign  to  the  Hellenio 
races  of  later  times.  He  says  they  spoke  a  barbaroos 
tongue,  "barbaron  tdngloasanhientes," — that  is,  a  tongue 
which  the  Hellenists  did  not  speak.  We  know,  too,  from 
Homer,  that  the  Helli  who  dwelt  about  Dodona,  wera 
called  SeUi,  or  Selli ;  so  wera  the  Helli  of  Thessaly  styled 
Belli,  This  primary  sound  of  "  s,"  instead  of  its  seoon- 
dary  or  aspirate  "  h,"  employed  by  the  Greeks  at  a  later 
period,  had  been  retained  from  the  early  Pelade  settlers, 
tha  Qreelm  before  Homer'i  time. 
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In  this  way,  the  use  of  "  b,"  in  its  primitive  state,  i 
be  accounted  for  ae  existing  in  some  few,  very  few,  words 
in  Greek  and  tlie  language  of  the  Combro-BritoiiB. 

"  Thus,  the  Welsh,"  eontinnea  Dr.  Prichard,  "  as  well 
as  the  Gi'eek  langTiage,  drops  the  "a"  or  the  "f  "  entirely 
aad  snbatitiiteB  the  aspirate  in  words  which  originaJly 
had  either  "  s"  or  "  f"  for  their  initial ;  while  in  the  Irish, 
the  aspirate  is  still  used  as  a  regular  inflection  of  words 
properly  beginning',  and  retaining,  (with  aspirate  mark, 
when  required,)  the  "  s,  or  f,  or  t." — p.  191. 

EXAUFLRB. 

The  writer  tales  up  Sptirrell's  Welsh  Didionary,  and 
looking  over  the  colnnins  of  words  beginning  with  initial 
"h,"  he  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  most  of  them  are  affected 
Gaelic  terms ;  the  only  differcnco  apparent  is  that  tha 
initial  letter  has  the  aocondary  sound,  and  not  the  pri- 
mary. The  following,  vritb  their  derivative  and  com- 
pound forms,  make  up  at  least  two  hundred  words.  Pri- 
mitive terms,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  selected  for 
insertion  here : — 

Welsh 

halen,  salt 

hallt,  eaUed 

haliu,  saliva,  spiitJe 

haliwio,  to  aalivute 

Halog,  v.,  dejite 

h&logi,  v.,  to  defile 

halogwr,  one  who  goiU  a 

hanes,  old  storiea 

hanesai,  a  slory-ldUr 

hanesel,  full  of  stories 

hanesgan,  an  epic  poem 

haneswr,  a  recorder  of  stories 

haf,  summer  sam 

havail,  like  aaihail 


Irish-Gaelic 

BeJugaa 

salugad 
>r  spoilt   ealacijir 
seanaijas 


Beanacaniail 


seanasoar 
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haid,  a  warm 

acaot 

hawddfod,  a  siaie  of  ease 

soatad 

hedd,  peace 

sit 

heljg,  willow 

saileog 

he.,  old 

Bean  (pr.  than) 

elistir,  fiag  weed 

sehstir 

heol,  gun,  light 

Bol,  8un ;  Bolns 

hil,se6d 

fliol 

holht,  clefi 

ecoilt 

hir,  of  lowj  duration 

Bfor 

Lin,  that  (pronoun) 

em  (pr.  .Un) 

Linon,  fair  weather 

hun,  deep 

Buan 

hi?,  hd  (per.  proDonnsJ 

b6,  he  ;  HO,  thit 

hebiSg,  a  hawk 

fleaBai5 

hela,  htmtiiig 

Bealga 

helliwr,  a  hunter 

sealgairo 

helva,  herd 

Beall 

helw,  possession 

eeilB 

heag,  iri/,  barren 

aeasg 

hwth,  (fti-iMt 

saii 

hwyl,  *aii 

seol 

Irish  Gaelic  presents  the  f'uilest  and  eteareat  imprets  of  ill 
parent  protolype — iJui  Aryan  language. 

In  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecundity,  Irish- 
Gaelic  posseBses,  like  ita  primitive  Aryan  parent  tongue, 
not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  germinal  developments 
of  dialectic  variety. 

This  proposition  will  aound  strange  to  the  ears  of  many. 
They  will  be  inclined  to  say — auch  speech  is  pretty  much 
like  what  poets  and  Irish  patriotic  adventurers  spout 
regarding  the  "  Green  Isle."  The  natives  are  ever  boast- 
ing of  the  antiquity  of  their  family  genealogy.  Every 
"0"  and  "  Mac"  traces  his  parentage  not  only  up  to  Koah, 
but  to  Adam.  They  were  before  every  other  people  ;  and 
they  speak  a  language,  &b  some  of  their  writers  say,  that 
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Adam   and   Kvo  apokQ   in   Faradise.      Hear  Professor  I 
Blackie : — 

"  A  deal  o£  nonsense  was  talked  abont  the  antiqaity  of  1 
Gaelic.     It  was  suid  to  be  the  oldest  language  in  tha  I 
■world ;  as  old  as  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  older.     Thia  wan 
said  in   all  soberness  in  a  Gaelic  poem  by  the  famoiut 
AUister  MacDonald,  in  praise  of  the  Gaelic  tongue. 
Si  labhair  Adhamh  a  b-parrthaa  fJin 
S'ba  snasmhai'  Ga«lig  a  m-bcul  almn  Eabba. 
And  again — 

Och  ti  chadl  agus  ti  mreaabha  gan  {, 
Gloir  gach — a  labhradh  camt  acht  1. 
Which  means— 

This  toiigne  Sire  Adam  spoke,  helieTS 
In  Paradise ;  and  thia 
Flowed  from  the  lips  o£  sinless  Eve. 
"  They  know,  however,  that  the  Gaels  were  one  of  tha 
earliest  peoples  who  had  come  from. the  Kast,  and  that 
they  brought  with  them  theic  language,  which,  of  conrae, 
would  be  at  least  4,000  years  old.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  talking  so  much  about  the  language  P  Was  it  like 
wine^was  it  always  the  better  the  louger  it  was  kept  ? 
t)r  was  wine  even  always  tbe  better  tho  longer  it  waa 
kept  ?  He  doubted  that  very  much.  He  did  not  sea 
what  good  could  he  done  to  Gaelic  merely  to  say  that  it 
was  the  oldest  language  nnder  the  sun.  I'hilologists  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
languages  as  a  whole..  Taking  Gi-eek,  Snnscrit,  Latin, 
or  Gaelic,  they  could  not  say,  as  a  whole,  that  the  one  waa 
older  than  the  other.  They  could,  however,  say  that  one 
Lad  certain  forois  which  were  certainly  older,  accorijing 
to  well-known  principle.a  of  philology.  They  could  not 
say  that  Sanscrit  waa  the  mother  of  Greek.  They  could 
only  stay  that  these  two  langnagoa  weit  two  siaters ;  and 
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SO  he  Baid  that  Latin  and  Gaelic  were  two  eisters,  and 
also  Bistera  of  Greek." — S^eali  delivered  at  a  grand  Kdiie 
conversazione,  Edinburgh,  in,  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  1872. 

The  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Blackie. 
A  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  about 
the  antiquity  of  Irish-Guelic.  Numbers  of  our  simple 
people  say  the  wildest  things  r^arding  it ;  that  it  is  older 
than  Hebrew  ;  that  is  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise. 
All  this  is  dreamy  nonsense. 

It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  its  great  antiquity,  to  which, 
undoubtedly,  it  can  lay  just  claim.  It  is  at  least  four 
thousand  years  old.  Its  early  rise  dates  from  the  period 
when  Abram  removed  from  Haran  to  Sichem,  or  Bethel ;  ]  I'. 

when  the  great  Pyramid  was  buUt.  That  is  antiquity  quite  I  'A 

sufficient.     Workers   are  wanted  ;  thinkers  are  wanted;  ;  ■; 

literary  aid  is  required.     Pew  or  none  are  ready  to  do  any  \'ii 

practical  work,  though  spouters  abound,  praising  Irish-  ;  Jj 

Gaelic,  yet  doing  nothing  either  to  retain  it  in  life  or  to  I;  J 

strengthen  its  decaying  existence.  '-' 

Professor  Blackie  says,  further  : — "  What  was  the 
lineage  and  kinship  of  the  Gaelic  langu^e  ?  In  1830  it 
was  regularly  admitted  to  be  a  real  orthodox,  fall- 
blooded  member  of  the  great  Aryan  or  Indo-Earopean 
family  of  languages,  in  which  year  Prichard  published 
his  book  on  the  subject. 

"  Originallythe  Aryan  tongue  was  the  language  cf  the 
leading  classes  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  who  at 
length  divided—one  half  (at  different  periods)  going  east 
into  Hiiidostan,  and  the  other  west  into  Europe.  Gaelic, 
therefore,  as  the  earliest  in  her  migration  westwards,  was 
one  of  the  oldat  branches  of  this  aaoient  family." — Ibid. 
That  Ii'ish-Gaelic,  in  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecun- 
dity, poEseasea  not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  ger. 


0  inisn  coMPAiiED. 

minal  developmentH  of  dialectic  variety,  is  a  proposition 
that  can,  ag  the  writer  saya,  be  readily  proved  by  means 
of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  coiapafative 
philology. 

Proof  .—The  Aryan  tongue  is  declared  to  have  been 
a  potent  agent  in  l^ pi-ocess  of  rlevshpem^id ;  &  \&agaa,ge 
admirable  for  its  richness,  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  forms.  Again,  that  it  had  been  such 
aa  it  has  been  hero  described  is  proved  by  its  effects.  How 
are  the  perfections  of  a  cause  knowT  ?  Fi-om  the  perfec- 
tions of  its  effects.  Witneaa  the  varied  perfections  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  British ;  of  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit. 
It  was  from  the  Aryan  ton£;ne,  as  from  a  fountain,  these 
perfections  were  derived.  It  was  potent  in  its  process  of 
developmsnt.  It  produced  the  High  Aryan.  It  gave  to 
the  East  the  Sanscrit ;  tu  the  West,  all  the  Europeao 
tongues.     Such  was  tlie  Aryan. 

How  ia  Irish-Gaelic  like  to  it  ?  First,  in  its  varied 
phonetic  power.  Second,  in  ita  Btems  of  one  syllable  ; 
third,  in  its  power  of  combination  and  of  eiformating  new 
terms  to  express  factitious  ideas.  In  these  striking  fea- 
tnrea  Irish'Gaelic  appears  to  present  a  strong  rosomblance 
to  its  parent  prototype. 

(1)  Greek  has  only  one  phonetic  law,  one  conduit  of  arti- 
culate sound,  which  admits,  of  course,  a  variety  of  notes, 
jet,  still  all  these  notes  are  only  one  in  tlieir  phonetic 
identity.  The  same  is  true  of  Latin,  and  of  Biiti^jh,  or 
Welsh,  of  Zend  and  of  Sanscrit,  of  German,  too,  and  of 
Lithuanian  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
No  doubt,  the  sounds  of  coneonants  ore  not  always  tho 
same  when  terms  of  cognate  meaning  arc  turned  from 
one  language  to  serve  in  another.  Yet,  for  nil  that,  it  is 
true  to  say  that  in  each  Hpecifiu  speech,  the  sounds  of  the 
conBOiiantfi  and  vowels  are  uniform,  and  that  this  unifor- 
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mity  proceeds  from  a  simple  principle  of  pbonetic  same- 
ness. Does  this  singleness  o£  sound  exist  in  Irish-Gaelic  ? 
B  J  no  means,  aa  shall  be  shewn. 

Thirteenth — The  terms  formal  and  virtual,  as  nnder- 
Btood  in  tlie  foregoing  paragraphs,  are  best  explained 
by  examples: 

An  examp'e  of  formal  germinal  developement  is  pre- 
sented in  an  egg  having  a  doable  yolk  fecundated  ;  in  a 
nut  with  two  kernels  j  in  a  uterus  with  several  distinct 
embryos. 

An  example  of  virtual  developement  is  seen  in  a  ray  of 
light,  which,  siiigle  and  Kimplo,  possesses  the  power  of 
producing,  by  passing  through  a  pellncid  prism,  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

*Eaeh  consonant  in  Gaelic  has  four  formally  distinct 
fiijUnis.  Every  Gaelic  speaker  isaware  that,  in  the  speech 
of  the  Gael,  ti.e  consonants  all,  except  "  1,  n,  r,"  receive, 
in  certain  instances,  and  in  the  same  sentence,  owing  to 
their  position  or  to  their  connexion  in  composition,  a 
secondary  or  affec(ed  sound,  as  well  as  a  primary  or 
Wtural  buuud.  For  instance,  the  afEected  sound  of  "  b" 
and  of  "  m'  is  "  v"  or  "  w ;''  of  ''  p,"  "  ph  ;"  of  "  o,"  "  ch" 
(guttm-al)  ;  of  "  s,"  "  h,"  of  "  t,"  "  h,"  and  "  f,"  at  times 
'■  h,"'  otherwise  silent,  of  "  d'  '*  dh,"  "  th,"  naturally,  and 
its  affected  sounds  ai*  guttural ;  "g,"  too,  has  a  secondary 
Bound.  The  terms  "  sagart,"  a  priest;  or  "  salan,"  salt,  ai-e 
"  sagart,"  "  sjian,"  with  "  s"  having  a  "  ss"  souud ;  or 
"halau,"  with"  h'  Bound,  that  is  the  aspirate.  Both  sounds 
are  in  the  very  same  sentence,  as  "  Is  mait  an  salan  mj 
talan-sa,"  it  is  good  salt,  my  salt.  The  possessive  pron^ni 
"  mo,'  causes  the  sound  of  "  s"  before  which  it  is  placed,  to 
become  affected;  and  thus,  the  natural  sound  of  "s"  is 
changed  into  its  affected  or  secondary  sound  of  ''  h."  In 
ihig  way  Irish-Gnelii;  postesisB,  at  the  eame  time,  in  the 


1,  iim  formal  bomfiAi  of  the  cotiaowiji's.  "Welah 
pvesenti;  only  one  ;  Greek,  one  ;  Latin,  one  ;  German,  one. 
licar  in  mhid,  still  farther  :  in  Irisb-Gaelic,  as  shall  be 
Bliewn,  carh  consonant  receives  a  slender  sonnd  and  a 
broad  sound — each  of  wbich  differs,  as  much  as  &  flat  in 
music  from  a  sharp.  Thus,  each  coraonant  spoken  has 
ill  the  same  sentence  four  formal  articulate  developements. 
These  are  easily  learned  by  car. 

To  illaatrate  this  point  clearly,  let  an  example  betaken. 
For  instance,  the  consonant  "  b"  in  the  word  "  bord,"  a 
table;  and  in  the  term  "bean,"  a  woman,  "b"  befora 
"  a,  o,  n,''  has  a  broad  sound,  oa  in  the  word  hroad  itself; 
and  a  slender  sound  bafore  "  e"  or  "  i" — ',&ea  o.  s:  in  this 
vol).  The  sound  of  "  b"'  in  "bean,"  is  called  slendee 
or  sharp  ;  that  which  it  receives  when  sounded  in  uni^ 
with  "  a,  o,  u,"  broad  or  Hat.  Again,  if  the  posseaaiVB 
pionoun  "  mo,"  my,  go  before  the  term  "  bord,"  the  broad 
sound  of  "b"  becomes  airected  or  aspirate,  and  receivea 
the  sound  ofw  ;"but  if  it  precedes  th6  word  "bean,"  the 
affeuted  soiiiid  of  "  b"  in  '"  bean"  is  that  of  "  v."  Hence 
there  are  two  natural  soanda  of  "  b,"^flat  and  sharp  ;  an* 
two  affect.d  or  aapiiate  sonnda — 

(1)  "  hord,"  table,  (flat,  natural.) 

(2)  "  beaUj"  a  woman,  faharp,  and  natural.) 

(y)  "mo  lioi-d,"  my  table,  "w"  or  afCect.?d  flat  sonnd. 

(4)  "  mo  llean,"  "  v"  or  affected  sharp  sonnd. 
To  a  foreign  car  a  fourfold  formal  artiiulation  ia  pre- 
sented in  the  sound  of  one  consonant  "  b  ;"  to  the  unedu- 
cated Irish,  and  to  Irishmen  of  learning,  speaking  Irish, 
but  not  schooled  to  a  knowledge  of  its  written  orphooetio 
foi'niH,  this  varying  artit'nlato  value  of  '■  b"  appears  single 
and  nuchaiif^ealile.  'J  he  peasantry  are,  as  it  were,  Latur- 
ally  familiar,  fiwrn  infancy,  with  the  mucliiluted  sounds  nt 
the  Bim«  lettur  in  alliiind  relations,  juot  as  tiiu  oai'  of  a 


; 
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vat,  the  Zend,  Griek,  Oacan,  Wekli,  adopted  one  form  of 
tliB  Aiyan.  mother  tongue  ;  Sanscrit,  I^atiu,  Umbrian, 
Irish-Gaelic,  rc-tLiiiied  the  othoi',  which  had  been  aiiaf- 
tected  by  ciiunge. 

This  inherent  power  is  certainly  a  potent  agent  for  a  I 
proceea  of  developement.      Iiish-Gaeiic  is  admirable  for   | 


ID  lash  a  Cliliv 


Tinnngh  eh  Doiniiey  ny  hasam 
Er-lfaleu  shea  hena  dy  beagli  . 


The  Foreguitig  gta 
by  tlio  preaeiiL  writ 


■aixey  Bwuid. 

nd  into  modern  Iristi 


Sin  ail  eKud-ffar  aig  a  vaiB  '  riaS 
AOl  mar  ii^  le  Cei.rr  ft'idim-se  ^ur 
Ki  riuQ  Ba  feiu  aCt  au-ariuabaid. 


la  ma  m 
A.a  mleo 


le  'na  a  SeaaBd  air  braaC 
I  do  btit  B.OD  tuaii 
lagailMiiuaiinaiicbtaiJ, 


A  literal  Eogliali  vursion  of  the  Mb 
preaented  nbove  : — 

Litllo  Mnni.iiuan  bbb  aoa  of  Leiii 
ever  hnd  it  (liie  island)  ;  but,  as  I  ai 
regarding  him,  le  himatlf  was  a  non-i 

It  woB  not  with  Uio  swuid  le  ruli 
arroTiB  or  buir,  but  wlienuver  lia  hli 
woald  GuTer  il  round  vrilli  a  log. 


ind  ef  the  IriEli  joat 
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its  richness,  its  vigour,  its  hannony,  ita  untiffecteil  roots. 
Hence,  Irish-Gaelic  presents  the  fullest  and  clearest 
impress  of  its  parent  prototype— the  Aryan  langnage. 

FOURTBENTH, SLTTBBING    OVEB  C0N8OKANT9. 

Owing  to  the  real  inherent  power  possesaed,  in  Irish- 
Gaelic,  by  the  consonants,  of  producing  phonetic  variety, 
at  one  time  sounded  naturally  and  fully  ;  at  another, 
changed  into  sounds  of  secondary  value,  or  not  sounded 

Ha  would  set  a  maa  acaadiag  on  a  hill  apart  appear  as  if  ha 
were  a  hundred  ;  aad  thus  did  wild  Maoanaaa  roia  that  island 
along  with  defeodiag  its  aapariorit/. 

In  this  paBsnge,  tha  Fcadar  oanoot  fait  to  peroeive  that  tha 
langaage  epaken  ia  the  IbIq  of  Man  is  Iriih-Uaolio,  writtea 
aocurding  to  sound. 

An  Irish  song  pennad  by  a  Btadeat  from  words  dictated  by 
a,  peasant  who  has  had  the  stanzas  hj  rota,  lies  on  the  desk 
before  the  writer.  It  oould  be  printed  and  published  as  Manx. 
A  oopj  of  Pittman'a  pumphtet  Hea  on  tha  table,  written  in 
Engliah  of  ouiirae,  but  spelled  ou  the  priooiple  ot  phonetica,  of 
which  he  ia  the  great  ad»uoate  in  England.  To  any  persutt 
not  knowiug  Eaglish,  ihe  language,  ae  published  in  this  pain< 
phlet  muat  appear  quite  foreign  from  erory  tongaa  that  ever 
aprnag  froDi  its  parent  Anglo-Saxon.  English  written  phose. 
tioally  appears  a  new  langaags.  Such  is  Mam  compared  to 
Irish.  Just  take  a  few  words :  "  Di,"  in  Irish  has  muoh  the 
same  sound  that  "  Di"  has  in  French, or  rather  perhaps  of  "gi" 
Italian,  or  of  '-je,"  English,  The  term  for  God  in  Irish  is 
"Dia,"  pronouRced  correctly  like  Diea  la  French,  or  commonly 
and  vulgarly /eefl.!  gen.  oase  "D6,"  of  God.  How  ia  it  spellud 
in  Manx  f    Thus,  Jee,  Qod ;  as, 

Jee-yn-Ayr,  God  the  Father. 
Jee-yn-Mac,  God  the  Son, 
Jee-yn-Spyrryd  Noo,  God  tha  Holy  Ghoat. 

Tha  origin,  the  beauty,  the  orthographic  value,  and  tha 
philotogio  worth  of  the  term  "  Dia,"  is  lost  for  ever  in  Manx, 
Take  another  example,  which  completely  destroys  the  urigia 
oftheword.  "Dfi,"  ofi  "di,"  for  "  de  4i,"  of  har  ;  "  ffin,"  seifj 
"dif^in,"of  heraelf.  What  U  it  in  Mam?  Jee-hene.  Again, 
"  Dtbin"  (Irish),  to  banish,  ia  written  jeebyrth.     All  oonneiion 

with  the  family  of  terms  ("bear,"  t 

utterly  broken  in  jgebyi  "       -     •     ■ 

Irish  beginning  with  " 

"  k,"  as  "  ciall"  (pr.  kyail),  sense,  is  in  Manx  keeayik    "  Bala," 

a  wall,  vodileg,  . 
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at  all,  the  vocal  valne  of  consonants  is,  at  times,  like^ 
be  slurred  over  and  loet. 

Now,  elniring  oyer  consonanta  ia  a  -very  common 
process,  well  known  to  every  classic  student.  This  habit 
is  noticeable,  especiaUj  in  the  six  Eiomance  langnages. 
French  studeuta  possessed  of  any  discriminating  power, 
and  who  have  made  the  language  of  old  Latium,  or  of 
GanJ,  at  any  given  peiiod,  their  stndy,  must  have  observed 
this  gradual  falling  away  of  primitive  radical  sounds  of 
the  consonants. 

Italian,  as  a  language,  Spanish,  too,  and  at  an  earlier 
date,  Prench,  ha\e  come  forth  from  the  household  of  tba 
Latin  family.  A  few  words  in  each  are  contrasted  here, 
in  order  that  the  Keltic  trait  of  phonetic  falling  away  in 
the  poiver  of  consonanta  may  be  readily  perceived  ; — 


Latin. 

Italian. 

Spanish.       French.      English. 

focus 

fnoco 

fneflo             fen            fire 

BOijni 

aejoire 

Bejuir            suivTB      follow 

palBP 

paiire 

paJre             p.'re          fathw 

mater 

ma'7re 

madre            ini?re         mother 

frater 

frate 

frayle  friar  frere         brother 
Bor                  Boeur        sister 

ohBdlve 

ohedire 

obeJecer         obeir        obey 

The  word 

per;,  mere 

fr^are,  and  noeui;  in  French,  bear 

i 


no  trace  o£  the  original  "  t"  in  pixler,  inaler,  frater  :  or  of 
"  r,"  middle,  in  s'.rin:  Can  Irish-Gaelic  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  student  in  explaining  the  fact  ?  Tea ;  the  slurring  over 
consonants,  and  their  finally  omitting  tLom  in  spelling, 
is  almost  a  natural  trait  of  Gaelic  speech,  although  the 
language  of  the  Gael  still  adheres  to  the  ancient  radical 
Epclling,  and  still  holds  fast  to,  and  we  trust  will  con- 
tinue lo  hold  fast  to,  the  old  perfect  pronanciation.' 

The  sound  of  "  t,"  faapirated)  in  Irish  in  the  foregoing, 
ie  only  that  of  the  aspirate  "h" — this,  in  process  of  tima^ 


THS  loss  OF  p. 
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is  readily  omitt«d  in  sound,  and  soon,  after  a  time,  omitted 
from  the  epelling. 

The  omission  of  the  sound  of  enf,  at  the  end  of  French 
verbs  is  very  striking  and  quite  like  tlio  slurring  which, 
in  Irish  takes  place  in  pionounqing  "  ad,"  or  "  ngad," 
final,  like  "  oo"  in  the  present  participle,  in  verbs  and  in 
nouns. 


IB  L089  OP  THE  LETTER  "  P      INITlAi. 

This  falling  off  has  aprung'from  a  caase  cognate  to  that 
just  explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  There  are  a 
few  woi-ds  in  which  Irish-Gaelic  appears  to  be  in  accord 
with  either  Greek,  or  with  some  primitive  speech  spoken 
before  the  earliest  migration  from  the  plains^of  Persia. 
These  are  (1)  Irish  "atair"  (ate^r),  father,  gen.  case 
"atar  faiufeitr),  of  a  father;  Iiatin  and  Greek  2^alel•^, 
Hebrew  (commencing  with  "a")  abba ;  (2)  Irish,  "  lasg," 
a  JUk ;  Gr.  wlithus ;  Latin,  y wo/«  ;  (3)  Irish  "  ore,"  a  pigj 
a  prince,  diminutive  "  orca'n,"  urchin,  and  "  orcin,"  the 
same;  Latin />c.toms;  (4)  Irish  "lamn,"  (eairun),  iron; 
Latin  fnirum.  The  "  f"  in  Latin  is  either  lost  in  Irish  ; 
or  the  Latin  and  Koltic  had  it  not  originally ;  then  the 
Latin  in  time  assumed  it ;  Gaelic  did  not.  Initial  "  f 
and  "  p"  (Latin)  are  liable  to  vanish  in  Irish  sometimes 
n  grammatical  regimen.  So  the  words  "  atair,"  "  laig," 
"  uroean,"  are  for  "  pathair"  {imtei),  father;  "piasg" 
fit^h;  "pmrccan"  (poicoj.  iTcifo  (Latin)  was /ttfo  in  the 
Sabine  language  i  so  aritid,  was  fumna. 

SixTEBNTH — A  change  |takes  place  in  Greek  when  the 
sound  of  "  n"  or  "  nt"  is  followed  by  a  sibilant  (a  sound). 
The  "  n"  disappears,  and  its  absence  is  compensated  by 
making  the  vowel  sound  before  "n"  ,long.  This  is  a 
feature  welt  known  to  classic  scholars  ;  for  instance,  in 
titluii,  a  participle  for  iilliefit,  from  the  verb  tilhemi,  I  put. 
This  claseio  turn  the  Irish-Gaelic  carries  out  to  the  fall 


m  wliat  the  claasics  Banction.     The 
i]j  before  "  a,"  but  before  "  f,"  and 
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extent,  aiil  lipyond  i 
"  u"  is  omitted  not 
before  the  dentals. 

E  samples. 
■  Meis  of  jiipiim,  month  (with  s  after  n)  becomes  "mV 
(Irish)  a  month. 

Ckiu  of  census,  tax,  (a  after  n)  Gaelic  "  cfs,"  rent  (pr. 
i,:.).  • 

M>it»  of  mensua  and  menaura  becomes  "  meoB"  in 
Gaelic,  signifying  estimate,  esteem,  value,  respect,  regard. 
Again,  before  "  t"  and  "  d,"  and  "  c"  or  "  qu" — 

Ventitm,  "t"  after  "  n,"  a  hundred,  becomes  "  ceud," 

T/jeiiti  becomes  "  fiOead"  ;  Gt.  e'k.si ;  and 

Ti'iidv,  to  strett^h,  becomes  "  tend,"  a  cord,  a  rope. 

Dnif,  a  tootb,  "  deud,"  the  gums. 

Quin'pie,  i.e.,  minee,  five,  becoraea  "  cnic." 

In  this  way  the  presence  of  nl  in  Lat-n  and  Greek 
words  has  been  explained  byacholara  well  achooled  intha 
Bcience  of  comparative  philology. 

The  writer'a  view  of  the  subject  ia  just  the  opposite 
of  that  taken  by  his  brother  pbilosophera.  Why  ? 
I'ii-at,  we  are  certain  that  Irish  is  the  oldest  sister  in  the 
Aryan  family.  Therefore,  Irish  has  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, formed  those  words  jnst  enumerated  above,  froia 
(Jreek  or  from  Latin  j  nor  has  it  therefore  omitted  "a" 
from  these  words. 

The  Aryan  mothoi-  tongno  had  had  "  n"  in  those 
words,  or  not ;  if  it  had  had,  then  the  Irish  simply 
omittfld  "n,"from  the  Aryan  and  lengthened  the  vowel;  if 
it  had  not  had  "  n,"  then  Iriah-Gaeiio,  in  'tbia  respect, 
gives  another  proof  of  its  wondei'ful  likeness  to  its  parent 
model.  It  is  the  writer'a  opinion  that  the  letter  "  n''  had 
not  been  in  the  original  Aryan  ^mother  tongue.  And 
why  does  he  enterfaio  this  view  ?     Because  he  knows 
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that  Greek  and  Zend  and  Welsh  resemble  high  Aryati 
more  closely  than  the  primitive  low  Aryan  spoken  ia 
pre-historic  times,  in  the  valleys  of  Armenia  and  Pereia, 
He  ia  of  opinion  that  words  in  those  langnagea  poaeeas 
the  aecondary  rather  than  the  primary  forms  of  the  initial 
consonants.  What,  then  ?  ^Nature  aJwaya  endeaToors 
to  supply  as  beat  she  can  the  deficit  caused  by  a  want  or 
defect.  To  sapply,  in  these  instances,  for  the  omission 
of  the  initial  radical  consonants,  the  words  take  "  n," 
as  "  siad,"  Irish,  personal  pronoan,  meaning  they  Or  them, 
and  pronounced  "  eheeatli,"  makes  htvynt  Welsh.,  How  ? 
The  sound  of  "  a"  is  omitted,  or  ita  affected  form  "  h" 
assumed  in  its  stead ;  "  t"  and  "  w"  are  the  letters  which 
in  Welsh  expresa  the  vocal  value  of  the  Irish  "  d"  and 
"u."  Thus,  "sjad,"  they,  becomes  /nu'(,  and,  to  supply 
for  the  omission  of  "  s,"  "n,"  is  inaerted  before  the  final 
consonant,  hwyni ;  so  "  ceud,"  becomes  cent,  Latin  ;  ihuion, 
Greek;  "  cuig,"  five,  giiijijue ;  "  teud,"  is  tciidti;  "deud" 
is  (Zeii«,  detitis. 


The  third  reason  assigned  just  above  for  the  great 
family  likeness  between  Iriah-Gaelic  and  its  prototype  is, 
that  in  its  plastic  power  if  presents,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  a  ready  facility  for  composition  and  a  wonderful 
adaptability  to  express  fresh  or  factitious  ideas,  as  they 
are  called,  by  new  combinations  of  efBormatives  and  pre- 
forraatives. 

What  does  Zeusa  say  of  its  power  in  this  respect  ?  And 
no  scholar  living  in  the  piesent  cejitury  or  in  the  past 
knew  better  than  he  what  the  resources  of  Irish-Gaelic 
are  in  thia  way.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  his 
native  language — the  German.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
aa  familiar  to  him  as  hia  own  tongue,  for,  he  wrote  in 


Latin  ;  and  hia  knowledge  of  Greek  waa  not  inferior  to 
that  of  his  claeaical  acqiiaintancB  with  the  writinga  of 
Cicero,  and  with  those  of  every  writer  from  the  days  of 
the  poet  LiviuB  Andtonicna,  238  A.c,  to  those  of  M,  Annsena 
Lucanna,  and  of  Snetoniue,  and  the  witty  Erasmna.  Ger- 
man ia  pre-eminent  amongst  the  Aryan  languages  for  its 
compositive  capabilities.  Greek  ia  known,  to  every 
Bchool-boy  who  has  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  ;  or  the  Woi  ka  of  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  to  be  a  language  enriched  hj  its  power  of  compo- 
sitive developements.  The  Greek  language  Is  one  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  prolific  that  baa  been  spoken  by 
man.  Latin  has  never  heen  surpassed  for  fullness,  for 
digpity,  and  for  beauty  and  variety  of  forms.  Never- 
theiess,  Zeoss,  a  German  scholar,  ful!y  aware  of  the  rich- 
ness and  the  copionsneas  of  those  classic  tongues,  says  of 
Irish-Gaelic,  that  it  does  not  yield  ;  it  ia  not  inferior  to 
the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or  German  ;  and  that  it  is  far  and 
away  before  Latin  and  Slavic  in  its  ready  facility  for 
forming  compound  terms.  His  words  a.ie:—"  Coinpcn- 
tLnit  faiMltate  lingua.  OeUi'ca  non  cedit  Unguis  aJ^nHvB, 
qwB  vi  Sadiei,  Gneca,  Oermanica,  ea  moxime  eacdlut^,  et 
longe  tuperat  eas  ijWe  ut  Latma,  Slav.'ca,  ladim  mitiua 
vate}iL — GrammaHua  Cettka,  p.  818. 

It  is  a  high  position  for  Gaelic  to  hold,  to  be  considered 
amongst  the  first  by  t!ie  ablest  scholars  in  Europe — not 
merely  by  a  few  enthasiasts  in  a  remote  town  in  the  west 
or  south  of  Ireliind,  but  by  the  deepest  read  linguistio 
savants  in  the  world. 

A   MAKVEl. 

If  Iriah-Gaelic  is  really  so  esct'Uent  a  langnnge,  and  if 
it  hold,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  so  higli  a  plaoe 
amongst  the  languages  of  Europe,  why  is  it  Ihnt  it  has 
been  regarded  at  home,  and  at  present  looked  upon,  as  on* 
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cf  an  inferior  status  ? — why  ia  it  ho  poor,  comparatively, 
in  its  literary  developements,  in  its  published  works  ? 
The  reason  is,  the  language  has  never  received  common 
feir-play.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work, 
it  has  been  shown  how  Irish  has  teen  trampled  to  the  dust, 
despised,  outraged,  persecuted,  banished,  laws  enacted 
and  severe  penalties  enforced  to  put  it  oat  of  existence ; 
even  its  own  people  have  learned  to  despise  it,  to  banish 
it,  to  annihilate  it  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised. 
Irish-Gaelic  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  8ist«r  languages  of 
Europe. 

BOOTS,  B£AI.  WORDS. 

"  After  we  had  explained  every  thing  in  the  growth  of 
language,"  says  Max  Miiller,  vol.  i,  p.  405,  "  there  re- 
mained, in  the  end,  as  the  only  inexplicable  residuum, 
what  we  called  roots.  These  root«  formed  the  constituent 
elements  of  all  languages.  This  discorery  has  explained 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  immensely." 
Hebrew  has  only  500  roots  ;  Greek,  about  the  same 
number  ;  Chinese,  450,;  Gothic,  600';  modem  German, 
250.  ^Yhat,  then,  are  these  ^roots  ?  "  In  our  modem 
languages,  roots  can  only  be  discovered  by  scientific 
analysis  ;  and  eves  as  far  back  a^  Sanscrit,  we  may  say 
that  no  root  was  ever  used  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb.  Bnt 
originally  roots  were  thus  used  ;  and  in  Chinese  we  have, 
fortunately,  preserved  to  na  a  representation  of  that  pri- 
milive  radical  stage  which,  like  the  granite,  underlies  all 
other  strata  of  human  speech. 

The  Aryan  root,  da,  to  give,  appears  in  Sanscrit  da-nanay 
Latin,  do-nwn,  gift,  as  a  substantive  ;  in  Lntin,  do ;  Greek, 
di-do-mi,  I  give,  as  a  verb ;  but  the  root  da  can  never  be 
nsed  by  itself.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  ta,  as 
such,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  noun,  greainesa  ;  of  a  verb, 
fo  be  great ;  of  an  adverb,  gri<it  or  mucA.     Roots,  there* 


foro,  are  not  Bcicntific  abstractiona ;  but  they  were  used 
originally  as  real  words." — Man  Mu!lei;p.  407,  vol.  i. 

"  Take  the  root  "  iir,"  which  to  this  day  is  employed  in 
Irish-Gaelic  to  signiiy  to  jilouyh,  lo  iipnti  the  fo'd.  Max 
MCdler  takes  this  very  root  (p.  292).  From  it  we  bare 
the  Latin  ar-uru,  the  Greek  a,y-i,un,  the  Litliuanian  ar-!i, 
the  Russian  (-ra4i,  tie  Gothio  ar-jan,  tha  Anglo-Saxon 
er-jan,  the  modem  Eogliah  to  eiiv.  Shakespeare  saye 
(Bichavd  11.)  : 

To  ear  the  land  that  has  soma  hope  to  grow. 

From  this  root  comes  the  Latin  term  for  plongh,  ara- 
iruin ;  in  Greek  avo'tron ;  in  Lithuanian,  arl.las ;  ia 
Cornish,  aradar  ;  in  Welsh  arad. 

A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  ar  eeeme  to  be 
the  Greek  irn,  earth;  the  Sanscrit  ira  or  idn ;  the  Gaelic 
illiii;  fresh  earth.  It  meant  origiDally  the  ploughed  land, 
afterwards  earlh  taken  generally.  Ucen  the  word  earth 
mast  have  come  originally  from  av,  and  must  have  been. 
takeu  to  mean  ploughed  or  cultivated  laucl,  from  car,  to 
plongh  ;  or  "  lir,"  Irish. 

The  Greek  annira,  and  the  Latin  arvitm,  a  field,  hare 
to  be  (eferred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough.  ...  I  hare 
no  doubt  that  the  words  ars,  artis,  and  our  own  word  or', 
meant  originally  the  a,t  of  all  arts,  first  taught  to  all 
mortals  by  the  goddess  of  aU  wisdom — the  art  of  oaIti> 
vating  the  crops. 

The  root  av  is  called  a  predicate  root,  because  it  predi- 
cates one  and  the  same  conception,  whether  of  the  plvwgh 
or  the  I  udder,  of  the  ox  and  of  ih^jidd. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  roots — Moots  Frcdicative  and 
huota  Deiiioimlra'iv':. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  however,  the  writer  purposea 
to  adhere  to  the  usual  ^vfjliiX  and  ivjjieee  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  pieJicadi'e  root. 
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Aa  examples  of  a  few  afBxea,  let  as  take  tbe  endings  of 
adjectives  in  "  aiiiail,"  "  ail,"  "  e^I,"  "  &i."  These  ter- 
minations answer  to  the  Latin  alia.  His,  iciis,  oic,  Gt,  Hms. 

Take  "  aiiiail"  (pr.  arvil  in  Irish-Gaelic),  a  broken  form 
of  "samail,"  like,  resembliog.  It  is  in  Irish  an  indepen- 
dent word ;  as  "  Rig-ariiail,"  King-like  and  contracteJly  in 
Scotch-Gaelic  "  righiil"  (kingly)  ;  Latin,  regaUf.  The 
ly  English  isa  broken  form  of  lilx.  In  IrisJi-Gaelic  "aiiiail" 
is  preserved  in  alt  its  fulness;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  and  Manx 
it  is  fragmentary,  (ail,-al,')  "  fear,"  a  man,  makes  "feara- 
ihail,"  contractedly  "fearail,"  Latin,  virilii;  "sgrios,"  de- 
straction,  "  agrios-aiiiail,"  destructive  (root,  "  sgrios,' 
destroy,  and  "  aiiia.l,"  like)  Idha'is. 

The  author  writes  in  his  Colleje  L-ish  Grammar  (p.  172 
5th  Edition) — The  second  class  of  derivative  terms  are 
adjectives ;  these  end  in  "  aihail,  mar,  a^,  id,  ta,  da,  or  da," 

"  These  spring  from  nonns  as  roots,  or  from  adjectivea 
rarely  from  verba,  because  it  was  from  things  of  which 
nonns  are  only  names,  and  from  their  qualities  expressed 
by  adjectivea  that  mankind  first  formed  notions  or  ideas 
and  therefore  the  names  of  such  things  and  their  quali- 
ties were  the  earliest  germs  of  human  speech,  of  the 
genealogy  of  which  history  and  philology  point  out  the 
Keltic  as  one  of  the  earliest  offshoots, — Easy  Lesims,  h/ 
the  present  wiilcr,  p.  247.  Dublin:  Mullany  ;  also  New 
Yvrk:  P.  M.  Eawrly,  Barc'.ayslTeef,  1873. 


a.nm,  name           ammamail,  namcable. 

nominabilis 

aoibe,  ddiyM          aoiBamail,  deHghtftd 

delectabilis 

barr,  top,  incre(tie  barraihail,  </i-oi 

my  big 

snperabilis 

saoi,  a  genH&nan  saoiaiha.l 

sociafailis 

deiiiderabilia 

Adjectives  ending  in  "aj" — 

Iridh,               Latin. 

Greek. 

amplau               vorax 

hai-pas 

soilseao                   „ 

hcliakoB 
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All  names  of  individnala,  ending  in  Latin  in  tte  or  ■ 
end  in  li-isli-Gaelic  in  "  ai'."  Adjectives  ending  ia  "  ai" 
are  derived  from  the  passive  p&rticipie  o£  verbs  by  chan^ 
ing  the  final  vowel  into  "  n^',"  ae  "  feallta,"  deceived,  be- 
trayed, "fealltE'J,"  deceptive.  Patronjniica,  Bnrnaraea, 
nicknames,  end  in  '' aO,"  aB,  "Albana',"  a  Scotchman; 
"  Breatna:,"  a  "Welshman  ;  ''  Enrcai*,"  Boui'ke;  '■  Sealjaij," 
a  hawk,  Hawkins. 

FOBMATIOS  OF  lEIBS  COMPOCTfD  TEHMJ. 

Id  purely  compound  tenaa,  aa  well  as  iu  derivative 
words,  the  principal  groups  embrace  nouaa,  adjectives, 

A  noun  may  have,  as  ita  prefix,  another  noun,  or  ad- 
jective, or  a  verb  ;  and  in  tiie  same  way,  the  adjective 
may  hwe  a  noun,  anather  ailjective,  or  a  verb  ;  and  thus 
the  verb  altio  may  have  as  ita  preSx,  a  couu,  aa  adjective. 

A  FEW  ES^MPLBS  or  BACH. 


a  lie  spoken 
s  from  far. 


?-|i..pa, 


"  Breng-fai'l,"  a  false  prophet,  from  '' 

or  acted,  and  "  fiiil,"  a  fale-iellet; 
canBe,  principle. 
"  iireug-ri^',"  a  pseado-kiag, 

paeudo-pope. 
"  Ceart-Lir,  right-middle,  the  veiy  centre,  f  wm  "  ceart," 

right,  and  "  l.ir,"  centre. 
"Clap-solus,"  twilight,  from  '-clap,"  cloae,  gather,  and 

"solus,"  light. 
"  Clog-tea',"  a  belfry,  a  ronni-tower,  from  "clog,"  a 

bell|;  and  "^teai',"  honae. 
"  Fear-ionad,"  from  "fear,'' a  man  ;  and  "  loiiad,"  aplnce, 

onejwbo  holda^thajplaceof  another — a  Jieutenant,  a 

In  tlie  catechism  taught  to  the"  Catholic  children,  tho 
qn'^tion  is  put,  "  c:a  fe  an  P.:pa_?" — who  is  the  Pi 
ai.d  the  answer  in   "  ctau 
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loaa  Cnoafc  a:r  an  telaih," — the  head  of  Ihe  Church  and 
the  vicegerent  o£  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  The  stuiple 
Irish-speakers  easily  understand  the  term  "  fear-ionad," 
(man  place),  but  they  conld  never  understand  the  Latin 
word,  vioegei'entjOi:  lieu-lenan!. 
"  Oig,"  prononaced  "  Oee."  means  a  yirgin,  one  who  is 

"  "&'"  yoi^og  and  pure. 
"  Oig-ljean,"  a  maiden,  a  virgin   grown  to   the  age  of 

womanhood,  a  hride. 
"  Oi^-fear,"  a  virginal  youth,  grown  to  the  age  of  being 

"  Or-slat,"  gold  rod,  sceptre, 

"  Teas-grid,  ardent  love,  from  "  teas,"  heat,  and  "  grid," 

"  Tir-grid,"  patriotism,  from  '■  tir,"  country,  and  "  grad," 

For  complete  list  see  College  Inah  Gmmmw  (by  the 
author)  pp.  175, 176. 

Londou  is  derived  from  "  long,"  ship,  "  dion,"  protec- 

Liverpool,  from    "  lior,"   the  sea,  or  waters  of  the  sea  ; 

and  "  pel,"  a  deep  pond. 

''  Lir''   is  the  Keltic  name   for  Neptune,  god   of  the 

sea.    Thomas   Moore  has  composed  a  plaintive  melody 

"  Silent,  oh,  Mojle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  waters" — on  the  sad 
fate  of  "  IJr's  lonely  daughter3,"who,  changed  into  swans 
by  the  enchanter's  wand,  were  doomed,  as  the  aad  story  i-e- 
lates,  to  wander  for  ^es  on  the  white-crested  billows  of  the 
lonely  sea  around  the  "  maol,"  or  headlands  of  Cautiro, 
in  Albion,  and  the  headland  along  the  ooafit  of  Autrim 
in  Eire. 

From  combinations  like  those  just  seen,  are  derived 
Bome  proper  names,  found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Wars  in  Gaul,  as  Dumnorix,  world-king,  "doiiiam-ri-'-" 
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Bilur'tj'tK,  life-king,  "  beata-rig  ;"  Galvririei,  battle-ting, 
"  cata-ri>."  Bi^  means  king ;  "  doihan,"  the  world  ; 
"  bppia,"'  life;  "  cata,"  of  battle  (gen.  case.) 

The  prefix  "  bean,"  a  woman  ;  hs-tin  femina ;  changes 
tlie  gender  of  tiio  nonn,  as  " tigearna,''  aLord;  "bean 
tigeama."  a  lady ;  "  bean-naoiii,"  a  female  saint ;  "  beaa- 
ogW,"  a  female  attendant.  '■  Leat,"  half,  has  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  ((I'D,  as  "  leal  -taot,"  a  side,  one  of  the  two 
eidea ;  ■'  leat-aud,"  one  of  two  eyes  ;  "  Itai-Uiii,  not  half- 
hand,  but  one  of  two  hands  ;  "  leai-ios,''  not  h^lf-a-foot, 
but  one  foot  of  two  feel,  &.c. 

Again,  there  are  compoands  in  which  the  second  nonn 
is  governed  in  the  genitive  case  by  the  first ;  as,  "  fear- 
feasa/'  a  man  of  knowledge,  a  seer ;  "  feasa''  is  gen.  case 
of  "  fiOB,"  knowledge  ;  ■'  ca-mara,"  an  otter,  hterally,  dog 
of  the  sea  ;  "  mara"  is  gen.  case  of  "  mnir ;"  "  mac-tire," 
a  wolf,  literally,  son  of  the  wrantry ;  just  as  in  Frendb. 
chemin-de-f-r,  or  in  English  man-of-war. 

In  this  way  other  nouns  of  Keltic  origin  are  explained  j 
ae  Oi-geloyix,  means  "  urra-gar-tornia,"  that  is  the-«tay 
(ttrra)  oE-every-ji)uruey ;  '■  taruf,"  a  journey,  makes  gen. 
case  "tomifi"  (pr.  hrrrish);  to  which  the  Latin  sound  Uirix, 
is  nearly  equivalent.  We  aay  in  Irish  just  now — "la 
niait  an  urra  to,"  yon  are  a  good  "  nn'a,''  that  is  a  sup* 
port,  one  to  fall  back  on,  a  bail;  0('iijii;i(oitii!,  (£eai')  "cinii. 
ga^-tomis,"  the  head-man-of-eveiy-espedition ;  root, 
'■  ceaun,''  head,  gen.  "  cinn"-fear  mun  oaaitt«d.  V<.rgulret, 
"fear-go-brei,"  a  man  for  judgment,  from  "fear,"  a  man, 
"go,"  for,  "  bret,"  judgment.  "Ftiv/i/tiid,  Virgil,  is  of  this 
class  ;  it  is  derived  from  "  fear,"  a  man,  Latin,  vir,  and 
"geal,"  fair,  a  man  of  fair  hair.  Yurliijeni,  or  Vtrligci-n, 
tlio  name  of  the  king  who  called  in  the  Saxons,  cornea 
from  -f&ir,"  man,  and  "tii^ear-na,"  Lord,  that  is.  the  man- 
Kjvui'cign.     The  name  "Adban"  given  first  to  Britain, 
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and  subsequently  to  the  north  o£  Britaia,  or  Scotland,  is 
derived  ffom  "  aill,"  a  mountain  stcop,  a  high  hill,  and 
"  ban,"  B-hite.  The  Latin  name  o£  the  river  Garomie,  or 
Gantmna,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  rushing 
in  a  north-westward  course  into  the  sea,  is  derived  £roni 
"garb,"  (^v.  gai-uiv)  rougb,  and  "aiiiain,"  (pr.  airiu)  a 
river,  meaning  the  rough  river.  Rome  derives  its  name, 
according  to  Newman,  because  it  is  built  on  the  "  ruad," 
"an,"  or  yellow  river,  the  Tiber;  "ruafl."  means  nifits, 
or  a  dark  yellow  coloi,  and  "  an,"  for  "  aiiiam",  river. 

The  Prepositive  Adjectives,  thirty-sis  in  number, 
usually  in  composition  go  before  nouns,  before  other 
adjectives  and  verbs,  are  not  noticed  here.  For  a  full  list, 
see  College  Grammar,  pp.  177,  178,  179.  Flfih  Edition. 
Dtihlin :  MaUany. 

The  second  class  of  compound  terms  are  those  which 
have  prefixed  to  the  stem,  or  to  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
verb  branching  from  it,  certain  syllables,  which  are  either 
primitive  terms,  or  broken  forms  of  primitive  terms. 
These  prepositivea  are  well  known  by  the  name  pre- 
fixes, and  are  thirty  in  number  :  An,  aih,  am,  as  amlir,  ai?, 
(a  foot  print),  at,  co,  con,  coiii  (together),  di,  dit,  (want 
defect)  do,  so,  su,  e,  ea,  eag,  car,  eas,  foir,  frit,  lol,  lom,' 
ion  (fltj,  m  or  i  (in),  mi,  mis,  neaiii  (in  Scotch-Gaelic  neo) 
oil,  rig,  ro,  ear,  siar,  lar,  seat;,  snas,  nas,  uile. 

To  treat  of  each  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
work  in  hand.     A  few  prefixes — an,  do,  so,  sar,  scaj — are 
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the  aamo  prefix  ;  they 

eiprosB    ooniplotoneas,    falnass,  perioc 

ion,  and  in  a  low  in- 

stances  over. doing,  tliorefore  excess.    ' 

An,"  ns  ft  root,  la  fonnd 

in  the  Latin  word  aan-ai,  a  year,  a  Full  c 

icle  of  die  sun's  aopa. 

rent  yearly  oourso  ;  in  a.imdui,  a   rin.sr, 

n   "ainc,"  licaat;',  em. 

"An.'' — This  prefix  ex  preBscB  a  two-fold  view  of  tlio 
term  with  which  it.  enters  into  composition ;  the^  exact 
meaning  is  regulated  by  usage.  It  is  intensive,  ariocreas- 
ing  the  natural  force  of  the  word ;  or  negative,  denying 
Of  reversing  what  is  conveyed  by  the  root-word. 

Sow,  iu  Greek,  a  ii  iiilenniv,  and  a  itegative.  This 
coincidence  is,  to  say  the  veiy  least,  singular;  and  if 
eli'ecta  in  their  sameness  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  common 
cause,  primary  or  secondary,  there  must  have  existed  in 

nieDoe  1  "  aitigur,"  hardship  ;  ••  afn"  ii  faaaH  aa  an  adjeative  ; 
B8,  "  nb  Aih,"  (pr.  oov  av)  a  raw  egg. 

"  AiP,"  a  Bide,  and  "  cis,"  a  foot-print,  are  noana';  "air  aia," 
bnolc  a^ain  ;  "  tar  air  aia,"  com  e  back ;  "  cih"  is  a  foot-priat,  b 
track,  aa,  "  ann  eis,"  !□  dia  track  of,  after  ;  "  eis-eirige,"  rising 
again,  rcBDrreatioD ;  "eia-Dirige  na  morb,"  tha  roBurrootiDii  of 
the  dead  ;  "at,  TO,"  again,  as,  "dfian,"  make  j  *' at-dSan,"  ra. 
maka  ;  "at,"  as  a  root,  m^anB  Dext,  Beaond,  at,  "  1i,"  day'j 
"  al-Ifi,"  nejct  day  1  "  at-bliaaaiti,"  nest  yearj  "Co.  oon,  ooiti," 
ineau  with,  togetlior,  like  "go,"  Iriah,  or  "oon,"  Latin;  or 
"  Ban"  Gropk ;  ''  di,  dit,"  (pr,  djeo)  means  want.  Wo  Bay  to- 
day, "  Tn  dit  oramn,"  there  is  want  oa  ns ;  we  uro  in  want,  tt 
ifl  opposed  to  "  Bit"  (pr.  Bhoe),  happy,  hBTing  poaoe  and  abun- 

"  So"  means  poaitiTe  worth,  readineas  ia  doing(anytMng,. 
derirpd  from  the  sabstantive  verb  "as,"  is,  io  being,  eiiEla; 
"do"meanB  difficulty,  and  is  formed  from  "  di,"  and  "ao,"  ■■ 
"di-so,"  "di-ho,"  "dio,"  and  "do;"  "so,"  Bame  aa  "  Boj"  "  e,  «•, 
eag,"away,  doprirationj  "  fi)ir,"lront;"fni,"froquent,  repeating; 
■']ol,"inany,  varied,  ia  of  the  same  root-family  with  "  nile,"  tt^ 
"oil,"  all,  total ;  aud"dl,"  prodigious;  as  "  al-neart,"  of  prodl- 
(poas  strength  j  "  lom"  is  a  aeoondary  form  of  "  nime,"  aboat  [ 
"ion,"  fit,  aa  anoun,  it  ia  of  the  same  origin  with  "an,"!*  ex- 
plained above  ;  as  "lon-deanla,"  fit  to  be  done,  moaning  that 
thore  ia  within  it  an  inherent  power,  and  everything  rewly  foe 
its  completion.  We  Bay  in  Irish,  "  Td  bo  annam,"  it  ia  in  bw 
meaning  I  am  able  to  do  that.  "Rig,"  a  nonn,  means  kinB 
"rfi,"  rapidity;  "  aefi,"  tnrn,  side,  modern  Hpolling  "Br""  ' 
"  sir,''  sniieriority  (from  "  ao,"  good,  and  "  &t,"  growth)  "  mrj 
meana  back,  rear;  henco  weat,  "  Binr,"weatwarda  i  "  oir,"  front, 
Gnat ;  "  Hoir,"  eastward  (ato  Easy  Lessons  in  Iriah)  ;  "  aas."  np  ; 
and  "  Buaa,"  npwurda ;  "  fos,"down ;  "  sios,"  downwardj;  "  eftr," 
end;  "  eaa,"  aanie  as  "as,"  ont  of,  deprivation;  as,  on6ir." 
lionor;  "  coB-onuir,"  dishonor,  dradgorj';  "  mi"  and  "  mis"  I'^ta; 
at.  "lid,"  fortone;  "mijil,"  miEfortunc. 
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the  primaBval  tongue  from  which  both  claim  direct  or 
indirect  descent,  a  principle  which  has  left  its  impress  in 
this  striking  orthographic  sameness. 

"  An/'  in  Irish-Gaelic,  is  very  conmion,  as  an  intensive 
prefix.  To  this  day  it  is,  by  Irish  speakers,  with  whom 
the  writer  daily  and  hourly  converses,  made  use  of  before 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs  ;  as,  "  An  la  maib  te,"  is 
it  a  good  day  ?  "  seal  is  an  li  se,"  yes,  it  is  a  tip-top  day 
*'  An"  before  "  la,"  a  day,  expresses  the  idea  of  exjcllent 
in  its  kind.  Again,  "  capal,"  a  horse,  "  an-iapal,"  an  ex- 
cellent horse  ;  "  cur,"  a  sowing,  a  crop,  *'  an-Jur,"  a  first- 
class  crop,  a  very  excellent  crop. 

It  is  before  adjectives,  however,  that  "  an,"  as  an  inten- 
sive prefix,  is  chiefly  employed ;  as,  *•  fuar,"  cold,  "  an- 
iuar,"  very  cold ;  "breig,"  splendid,  excellent;  "an-brea>" 
very  splendid,  very  excellent.  By  placing  the  participle 
"  go"  before  the  adjective,  an  adverb  is  formed  ;  as,  "  go 
an-Breig  (pr.  guh  han-vryali),  very  excellently. 

"  An,"  in  its  negative  power,  is  rarely  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  following,  and  a  few  other  words  :  "  colas," 
knowledge ;  "  an-eolas,"  ignorance  (and  all  its  compounds 
as  "  an-eolgac."  ignorant) ;  "  fios,"  knowledge ;  "  eigna/' 
wisdom;  "  an-eagna,"  folly;  "  dhge,"  law,  "an-dlige,'* 
want  of  law ;  '•  de.se,"  comfortableness,  suitableness  ; 
"  an-deise,"  affliction. — Se3  GMege  Irish  Grammar,  p.  182- 

This  particle  "  an"  and  *'  am,"  is  a  radical  word,  and 
signifies  heauti/,  perfeMon,  excellence,  siirpaislnj  grjaimss. 
It  is  found  in  "  ame,"  beauty,  the  Irish  name  for  Venus  : 
also  in  the  t©rm  "amfir,"  a  maiden  fall  grown,  from  "a:n," 
beauty,  and  '  fir,"  of  man,  the  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of 
human  beauty,  for  woman,  as  a  type,  is  styled  the  fair  sex 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  as  a  class 
are  not  so  fair.  This  derivation  of  '•  amlir,"  meaning  a 
maiden  fall  grown,  is  in  accordance  with  truth  and  its 


correct  acceptaUon,  rather  than  that  nKnally  given  by  the 
Most  Eev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  others — 
namely,  from  "  am,"  fit,  suitable  for,  and  "  fir,"  of  man  ; 
for  "ain,"  as  a  prefix,  has  not  that  meaning.  "Am"  is 
not  an  adjective,  and,  therefore,  ehonld  not,  etrictJy 
epeaking,  bo  translated  by  a  term  which  presenta  the 
acceptation  in  which  adjectives  are  usually  taken  ;  "  ain" 
is  either  a  full-blown  radical  noun,  or  a  broken  fomi  o£ 
"  ame,"  hcaiity.  Again  the  fact  that  the  second  part  o£ 
the  term  is  iii  the  genitive  case  "  fir,"  and  noi  '■  fear," 
the  nominative,  is  proof  positive  that  "  aui,"  ia  a  noon, 
and  a  radical  primitive  term,  and  hence  it  meat  be  trans- 
lated— if  correctly — hj  the  English  equivalent,  beauty 
surpassing  excellence,  perfection,  "ainlir." 

That  "  an"  expresses  the  idea  of  greatueas,  even  to 
excess,  ia  proved  by  tho  t^rin  "  an-ti|^earua,''  a  tyrant, 
that  ia,  a  lord  acting  tho  part  of  a  master  to  excess. 

The  original  meaning  of  "  an,"  aa  a  preiix,  was  inten- 
sive; in  process  of  time  it  assumed  the  negative  by  con- 
veying the  idea  of  ovor-leaping  the  bounds  of  propriety  ; 
as  "  dhge,"  law ;  "  an-dlige,"  want-of-law — tiiat  is,  vrhere 
the  law  was  all  on  one  side,  and  in  excess,  creating,  necea> 
sarily,  a  want  of  all  law  for  tho  party  oppressed, 

The  next  pair  of  particles  which  are  full  of  interest  to 
every  classical  connoisseur  are  "  so"  and  "do."  Theyara 
correlative  in  sense  and  sound ;  and  in  their  primitive  office, 
with  tho  Greek  particles  tit,  and  Jus. 

Their  use  and  application  in  Irish-Gaelic  ia,  at  tho 
present  moment,  as  common  as  tho  language  itself  in  all 
its  forms,  for  the  peasant  Liahman  who  still  clings  to  tha 
speech  of  his  Melesian  progenitors. 

"so,"'  signifies  easy,  gentle,  affiable. 
"do,"       „       diihcult,  harsh,  repulsi' 
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From  a  list  of  about  eighty  examples,  the  following 
few  are  selected  : — 

Nomis. 
so.  DO. 

socair,  gain,  advantage,  docair,  loss,  disadvantage,  from 

so-dmne,  a  good  man,  from         "do,"  and  "car,'  friendly, 

"  so"    and    "  dume,"  a         aid. 

2)erson,  in  the  sense  of  the     do-duine,  a  liarsh  man, 

French  "  honhommeJ'^ 
soimon,  fair  weather,  fro7n.    doinion,  foul  weather,  a  storm. 

"  so"  and  "sion,*  a  blast. 
Solas,  solace.  dolas,  sorrow. 

saoi,  a  sage,  a  gentleman, 

sir,  daoi,  a  dunce,  a  sot. 

Adjectives, 
saor,  free,  cheap.  daor,  slavish,  dear. 

soldir,  clear,  lucid,  from  "  so,"     dolcir,  dark,  obscure. 

and  "leur,'  light,  as  "  m  leur 

dam  se,  it  is*'  not  (in)  sight 

to  me. 

Verbs, 
saoruig, /ree,  cheapen.  daoruig,    condemn,    make 

&c.,  &c.  dear. 

Past  participles  passive,  too,  take  the  prefix  **  so"  or 
"  do,"  which  not  only  changes  the  meaning  of  the  radical 
term,  but  imparts  to  the  participle  the  force  of  adjectives, 
ending  in  able  or  ible,  as 
feicsm,  to  see.  feicsmte,  seen. 

so-feicsmte,  seeable,  vidhle.  do-feicsmte,  invisible. 

cuimsig,  to  get  about,  (root,  "  cum  or  cuim,   tJie  waist,)  to 

m 

campreliend ;  cuimsigte,  compreJiended,.  understood. 
so-cuimsigte,  easy  to  be  comprehended,  or  to  be  got  into  Okie's 

head. 
do-6uimsigte,  incompjrehensible,  hard  to  be  comprehended,  &c. 
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In  tliie  wav,  rigii  every  tRnii  in  the  Irish-Gaelic 
as  far  as  may  be  required,  the  use  of  "  so"  or  do,"  to  affect 
or  qualify  its  meftoing, 

Is  there  anything  like  this  process  io  Greek  ?  Oer- 
tainly  : — on,  good,  easy  ;  and  diw,  bad,  diiScnlt,  are  found 
as  prefisea  to  many  derivative  and  compomid  terms,  as 

Greek,  dos-aritlimos,  ili^cuUto  count. 
.Irish-Gaelic,  aO-aireaiii,  casi/  to  count  ;  do-aiream,  d!f- 
fimll  io  cii'ant. 

Greek,  das-emeria,  had  vmtlier. 

Irish-Gaehc,  do-aimair,  had  -weather. 

Greek,  en-meria,  good  vxallier. 

Irish-Gaelic,  ao-aimsir,  good  icBaWter. 

Greek,  eu-aggelliou,  Latin,  cva/ntjelium,  ijood  new*. 

Irish-Gaelic,  ao-sgenl,  good  news,  gospeL 

Greek,  dus-angellion,  had  iieice. 

Irish-Gaelic,  do-sgenl,  had  news. 

Greek,  daapistos,  hard  to  believe. 

Iriah-Gaeho,  do-ireidsm,  hard  to  believe. 

Greek,  enpistos,  easy  to  helleue. 

Irish-Gaelic,  so-creidsm,  ensy  to  hcUeve. 
"  In  fiurvoying,"  saya  Geddes,  "  relics  of  the  oldest 
form  of  speech,  such  as  these,  we  seem  as  if  walking 
amongst  the  fragments  of  a  forest  primreval,  and  in  their 
presence  the  philologist  feels  as  Quintilian  did  towards 
Ennius — "  Sicut  sacros  vduslate  lucos  adoramua." 

Above  Latin  in  antiquity,  these  particles  ascend  far 
beyond  Cicero,  beyond  Qaintus,  Enniua,  or  Plantna, 
(200  A.c)  The  speech  of  Yarro  has  lost  them  in  all  the 
periods  of  its  history.  Even  Greek  shows  symptomB  o£ 
weakness,  as  it  has  modified  one  of  them,  metamorphosing 
"sn"or  "Bo"into  "en."  For"eu"  is  theaffectedforinof 
"  en."  That  which  ia  natural  precedes  that  whicli  is 
affected;     'bo"   and  "  sn"    are  natural  "  eu''   affected. 
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**  So''  springs  from  the  substantive  verb  "  as"  or  "  is"  and 
denotes  real  worth,  excellence;  "eu"  has  no  part  of  that 
verb ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  "  so."  The  only  tongue,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  can  compete  with  Gaelic  in  this  respect  is 
the  Sanscrit,  where  they  appear  in  similar  form,  as  sn 
and  dus  and  dur;  Ex.  Sanscrit  su-manas  gentle-minded — 
eumetics  (Gr.)  "dur"  means /oc=f?ifcs manias,  (Gr.)  dusmenes 
In  Irish-Gaelic  "mem"  means  7ni)i(7j  "so-memeac,"  r/cw^Ze- 
minded]  and  do-iiidmeae,  had-miTided  (See  Irish  song,'*tho 
Cuihn.") 

Geddes  says,  with  the  heart  and  head  of  a  real  lover  of 
learning,  that  the  recognition  of  these  linguistic  truths,  in 
reference   to    eu    and   due,  Greek,  and    sa,    and  "  do," 
Irish,  has  given  him  more  personal  pleasure   than  any 
other  single  fact  in  Keltic  and  Greek  analogies. 

Linguistic  lore,  like  this,  is  to  the  student  of  compara- 
tive philology  what  a  rich  vein  in  a  gold-field  is  to  a  Cali- 
fomian  money-seeker. 

To  sum  up,  then  :  Irish-Gaelic,  therefore,  as  a  primi- 
tive tongue,  is  as  valuable  as  Sanscrit,  for  philological 
enquiry  and  research,  and  supplying,  withal,  rich  veing 
of  linguistic  lore,  deserves  and  demands  the  earnest  study 
of  every  true  student  of  languages  and  of  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


G  between  words  o£  tho  same  moaniDg  in  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Examplea.  Discoveries.  Grimm's 
discovery  o£  b.  linguistic  law.  Praised  by  some,  by 
others  ignored.  Pedantry  and  ignorance.  Piinciples 
of  phonetics.  The  "  law"  explained.  A  paradigm. 
Examples  of  the  law.  Objections.  C  into  p  and  b. 
The  principle  of  the  law  derived  from  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue.  Connection  between  Grimm's  Law  and 
aspiration  and  eclipse  in  Irish-Gaelic.  The  law  of 
aspirating  and  eclipsing  has  come  down  the  stream  of 
time  from  the  earliest  period.  Laws  of  glossology. 
Law,  its  origin.  The  Eternal  Law ;  St.  Bemai-d'a 
notion  of  it;  St.  Augustin's;  Milton's.  Divine  Law. 
Watm'al  Law.  Wiitten  Law.  Law,  as  nnderstood  in 
the  Bchools  of  science.  Law  snbjectivo  and  objective. 
JjB.ws  of  nature  areprinciples  pnt  into  practice.  Grinun'a 
Law.  The  expression  of  a  principle.  Laws  within 
laws.  Esamples.  Dialectic  renewal,  a  law  within  a 
law. 

Any  atndent  possessed  of  ordinary  talent  devoting  his 
attention  for  a  few  years  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  tongues  spoken 
at  home, — English,  German,  French,  or  Gaelic — cannot 
fad.  to  notice,  in  comparing  the  ancient  classic  speech 
with  the  modem  European  dialects,  or  with  the  dialects 
of  German  or  Keltic,  that  there  exists  a  striking  re- 
semblance— often  amonnting  to  sameness — between  many 
primitive  words  common  to  Latin,  Greek,  GermEui, 
English,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  the  Romanic  dialect*  o£ 
Europe. 
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To  illustrate  what  has  been  jnst  stated,  let  us  take 
a  term  of  frequent  occurrence — /(?r,  Latin,  which  no 
student,  no  matter  how  heedless  in  the  study  of  languages, 
can  have  failed  to  notice.  Bear  (English^  is  in  Irish 
"  beir,"  in  Gothic,  fcaiVa,  in  Sanscrit  hhri;  in  Old  High 
German,  piru,  in  Greek  jp/ier,  in  Latin  fer.  The 
word  represents  in  each  language  the  same  idea,  and  is 
identical  in  sound,  "b"  in  English,  Wsh,  Gothic.  The 
Sanscrit  radical  "  b "  sound  assumes  the  aspirate 
force,  and  in  Old  High  German  the  word  is  found  to 
commence  with  a  hard  labial  "  p," — which  in  Greek  is 
again  aspirated  "  ph,"  and  this  aspirate  form  is  pre- 
served in  Latin,  and  expressed  by  *'  f,"  for,  there  is 
no  modified  form  of  "p,"  to  represent  the  aspirate  sound, 
such  as  "  ph,"  English,  or  "  ph,"  Greek.  Such  is  the 
fact  as  far  as  regards  the  soft  labial  letter  "  b,"  with  its 
aspii'ate  or  affected  form  "bh;"  and  its  hard,  cognate 
equivalent  "  p,"  with  the  aspirate  "  ph"  or  "  f ." 

Scholars  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  could  not 
have  failed  to  note  this  interchange  of  the  cognate  con- 
sonants, "b,"  "bh,"  "p,"  "ph,"  in  words  presenting, 
in  different  tongues,  the  same  meaning,  yet  no  one 
publicly    propounded    the    principle    up  to    the    time 

of  Jacob    Grimm. 

Many  scholars  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  second 

century  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  the  indo- 
mitable Polish  Priest,  Copernicus,  knew  that  the  earth  was 
not  really  the  centre  of  our  astronomical  system,  yet  it  was 
reserved  for  Copernicus  to  put  forth  the  light  of  this 
scientific  truth  to  the  world.  The  glory  of  being  the 
father  of  modern  Astronomy  was  reserved  for  the  humble 
and  laborious  Father  Copemic. 

Before  Columbus  had  set  sail  from  Spain,  and  ere  he 
had  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  October,  1492,  beheld  the 
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coveted  coast  of  San  Salvador,  the  earth  ■was  an  orb.  In 
those  days  there  were  elevermeu,  and  yet  how  few  oicept 
Vergiliua  had  come  to  the  eonelusioa  that  the  globe  on 
which  they  dwelt  was  round.  Columbna  alone  waa  eertain 
o£  the  earth's  rotundity ;  by  hia  genius,  liia  enterprise,  and 
energy,  he  showed  to  an  admiring  world  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  which  he  had  himself  been  convinced ;  and  he 
opened  up  the  vast  Lemisphere  beyond  the  Atlantic  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  seienee.^ 

Before  Kepler  had  spent  nigh  twenty  years  calculating 
the  orbits,  the  motions  and  the  bulk  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  those  famoua  astronomical  laws  which  have 
rendered  his  name  imperishable,  had  bean  for  ages  pro- 
ducing theii'  stupendous  results,  always  in  oider  and  har- 
mony. Why  were  not  all  thoaa  simple,  yet  subltmo  laws, 
discovered  by  some  other  philosopher  as  well  as  by  Kepler  ? 
Snch  a  discovery  demanded  genius,  patience,  knowledge, 
a  love  of  learning,  labour.  It  was  not  by  chance  thees 
laws  in  the  heavens  were  read  by  the  author  of  Tlie  New 
Astronomy  and  of  Harf)iv}iiiS  of  Ike  World.  Kepler  spent 
seventeen  years  pursuing  those  investigations  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  hia  third  great  law. 

Bodies  had  fallen  time  after  time  to  the  earth.  The 
principle  which  produced  gravitation  had  lain  hid. 
Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  and  in  the  fail  beheld  witih 

•Tergil,  or  rather  Vergaal,  in  Iriah.Gaelio  "Feargoal,"  wa» 
a  native  of  Ireland.  Hia  name  is  derived  from  "  fear,"  a  man, 
and  "  eeal,"  fair.  He  wont  to  Francn  daring  the  timo  of  King 
Pepin,  by  wiiom  he  was  reoommended  to  tbe  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

For  holding  vietrs,  then  considered  Btrango,  regarding  tha 
eartli  and  tha  antipodes,  ha  nns  reported  by  St.  Bonifaca, 
■poatle  of  Germany  to  Pope  Zachary.  The  Pope  BQtnnione4 
tfio  Irish  priest  to  Eomo,  nud  on  aceonat  o(  hia  adsanced 
knenledgo  of  acionao,  aod  for  hia  virtnea  raised  him  to  tha 
lea  uf  Saltzboarg.      St.    Balil,  the   two   sajnti    Gregory    and 

AthaaaBittg,  Icoaw  tb&t  tha   aarth  was  raand. 
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the  ken  of  a  philosopher's  eye  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Hally  also  came  at  the  same  time  to  a  similar  conclnsion. 

The  electric  fire,  with  its  twofold  developement — posi- 
tive and  negative — had  permeated  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  and  all  material  space ;  it  had  flashed  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to  star,  it  had  con- 
tributed to  cement  and  sever  earth  and  sea ;  it  had,  like 
a  universal  soul,  kept  all  nature  in  motion,  producing 
its  myriad  efPects  long  before  the  Professor  of  Science  at 
Bologna — Galvani,  or  his  lady — witnessed  the  sudden 
tremulous  quiverings  of  a  frog  suspended  from  a  copper 
hook  on  an  iron  frame.  Galvani  saw  in  the  spasmodic 
twitching  the  action  of  that  fluid  which  keeps  the  uni- 
verse in  motion.  That  was  a  great  discovery,  yet  it  was 
a  little  thing.  The  eye  of  genius  beheld,  in  the  beatings 
of  the  headless  frog,  the  pulsations  of  that  vital  flow  which 
alone  quickens  the  material  world.  The  genius  of 
Galvani  turned  the  incident  to  account.  The  efPect  to- 
day is  seen  in  the  almost  supernatural  results  of  electrical 
science. 

So  too,  up  to  the  present  century,  to  the  time  of  Jacob 
Ludwig  Grimm,  Professor  of  German  literature,  and 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Gotten  gen,  no  scholar  put 
the  question: — Does  this  interchange  of  sound  and  of 
letter  spring  from  a  principle,  or  is  it  a  mere  accident ; 
is  it  the  effect  of  a  cause  continually  acting — ^that  is, 
of  a  law  of  language  ?  or,  is  it  the  result  of  mere  chance  ? 
Again,  is  this  interchange  peculiar  to  the  labials,  *'  b," 
«p,"  "bh,"  *'ph,"  "f,"  "V,"  «  w,"  or  is  it  common  to 
the  other  two  classes  called  gutturals,  "  c,"  "  k,"  "  g," 
"gh;"  and  dentals,  "t,"  "d,"  "th,»  "dh,"  "z,""l." 
From  the  year  1818,  to  the  year  1838,  the  learned,  hard- 
working German  philologist,  author  of  Geschichte  der 
Beutschen  Sj^a^he — tlie  history  of  the  German  language^  in- 
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veatigated  this  pliilological  qucation,  and  after  tw^^ 
years  of  study  diacOTcred  the  law,  and  annonaced  it  to 
the  world ;  that  the  interchange  of  the  consoQants  cmd 
of  their  Bounds  as  perceiTed  in  ths  Aryan  dialects 
was  the  direct  issue  of  a  principle,  eatahliahed  by  the 
Creator  in  the  intelligent  nature  of  maa,  or  the  effect  o£ 
a  primitiTO  cause  piodncing  its  effects  iu  the  primferal 
speech  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  not  the  outcome  of 
chance.  * 

In  the  laoguagu  of  philologists,  the  principle  from 
which  the  facts  proceed  iii  order,  and  by  which  the 
phonetic  effects  of  cognate  consonants  are  regulated,  ia 
called  a  law.  What  physical  laws  are  shall  be  explained 
further  on  in  this  chapter. 

This  newly  discovered  law  o£  language  has,  like  all 
discoveries  of  value,  been  praised  by  some,  by  others 


KegardLng  those  who  do  not  appreciate  this  licgniatio 
law  Mai  Miiller  writes  : — "  I  feel  convinced  that  how- 
ever important  the  facta  may  bo  which  have  been  arranged 
nnder  the  name  of  Grimm's  Law,  a  trne  appredatioa  of 
the  causes  which  imderlie  these  facts  is  moro  important 
still.  Nothing  has  caiuied  m  much  confusiuo  as  the  vagaa 
■way  in  wLich  these  changes  have  been  spoken  of  even 
by  scholars  who  generally  think  deliberately  and  spe^ 
cautiously.  I  am  not  so  pedantiu  as  to  consider  it  ns- 
cesdaiy  to  protest  against  the  statement  that  Greek  '  t' 
becomes  Gothic  '  th,'  and  Gothic  '  Ih'  becomes  the  old 
High-German  '  d,'  as  long  as  stich  a  statement  is  nsed 
iimply  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  But  when  phrases  are 
taken  literally,  and  when  the  changes  of  Greek  irdi  into 
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Gothic  trais  and  old  High-German  drei,  is  represented  as 
an  historical  process,  it  is  high  time,  indeed,  to  protest. 
Why  have  all  accurate  scholars  so  strongly  protested 
against  looking  upon  Sanscrit  as  the  mother  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ?  Are  all  the  lessons  of  Greek  scholarship  to  be 
thrown  away  ?  No  Greek  scholar  would  now  venture  to 
derive  Attic  from  Doric,  or  Doric  from  AUic  ;  nor  would 
he  allow  the  existence  of  a  uniform  Greek  language  a 
kind  of  pre-historic  common  speeeh,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Greece  were  derived." — Vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
Science  of  Lang  uage.  Longmans,  Lo ndon. 

Again,  in  p.  225,  *'  None  (of  the  languages)  is  borrowed 
from  the  other.  None  was  he/ore  or  after  the  other.  All 
must  be  taken  as  national  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
type  or  ideal." 

He  puts  the  question :  *'  Who  tells  us  that  Greek  *  t' 
ever  becomes  '  th  ?*  What  dc  finite  idea  do  we  connect 
with  the  phrase  so  often  heard,  that  a  Greek  '  t'  becomes 
Gothic  *  th  r  Does  a  Greek  become  a  Gothic  conso- 
nant ?  Even  an  Italian  consonant  never  becomes  a 
Spanish  consonant ;  an  Italian  *  t,'  as  in  amato,  never 
becomes  a  Spanish  *  d,*  as  in  amado.  They  both  come 
from  a  common  source — ^the  Latin ;  and  so  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  and  Gaelic  come  from  a  common  source — the  old 
Aryan  language.  We  trace  back  all  European  languages 
to  a  common  source,  from  which  each  may  have  started, 
fully  equipped  in  its  peculiar  consonantal  armour.*' — ^p. 
219,  vol.  ii. 

The  Oxford  professor  has  stated  in  the  first  paragraph 
just  quoted  that  nothing  has  caused  so  much  confusion  as 
the  vague  way  in  which  these  changes,  by  which  Grimm's 
Law  is  illustrated,  have  been  spoken  of  even  by  scholars 
who  think  deliberately  and  speak  cautiously.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  men,  distinguished  for  learning,  speak 
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of  this  new  law  o£  language,  not  only  vagnely,  but  i 
ecrihing  it  as  a  pedantic  piece  of  chance  interchange,  s 
stating  that  any  other  jiosaible  combination  of  consonanl 
would  suit  in  explaining  tho  system,  just  as  well  a 
which  Grimm  and  his  followera  bring  forward,  explai 
tory  of  the  principles  of  phonetics. 

It  ia  quite  certain  that  the  men  who  have  spoken  th 
have  expressed  their  viewa  without  any  serious  reflecticw 
and  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  special  subject. 
is  a  piece  of  pedantry  not  uncommon  in  the  present  a 
with  men   who   Lave  fitudied  law  or  theolo; 
suppose,   becanae  they  are  good  lawyers  or  theoloj 
that,  therefore,  they  are  also  good  scientists,  or^ 
gutsts.    This  is  a  great,  and  a  very  common  mistake.    . 
easy  for  any  man,  gifted  with  fair  talent,  to  become  i 
good  theologian  or  a  good  lawyer.      The  angelic  Doct 
lias  placed  the  queen  of  sciences,  for  the  past  six 
on  such  a  colossal  foundation  that  no  one  now  or  in 
to  come,  needs  to  add  to  the  Divine  anperstmcture, 
ground  ia  the  region  of  Catholio  theology  is  clear  j 
mappingandthe  outlines  have  been  all  well  and  distinctt 
dehneil ;  all  that  is  req  uircd  on  the  part  of  a  student  j 
fair  application  and  close  attention  to  the  teaching  t 
theologians.      Huch,    howsver,  is    not  the  ca 
region  of  modern  sciences  such  as  geology,  philolog 
hermeneuties,    exegeties,  chaaaistry,  and  sister  s 
Above  all,  a  man  may  be  learned  fairly  as  a  theolo^ 
and  he  uttei'ly  at  sea,  as  frequently  happens,  in  tl 
It  ie  i-eally  hard  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  mi 
ability,  and  of  considerable  knowledge  in  theology,  i 
law,  pronounce  that  the  lingual  laws  by  which  longua 
are  governed  ia  the  interchange  of  certain  co 
and  their  sounds,  are  a  mere  jumble.     The  i 
speaks  so,  displays  his    own  ignoranoe,  no  matter  ] 
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much  the  few  friends  around  him  may  appear  to  sustain 
the  sense,  or  sapiency  of  such  oracular  utterances. 

But  to  return — ^What  is  this  law  discovered  by  Grimm  ? 
It  may  be  stated  fully  in  this  wise : 

"  There  are  in  the  Aryan  language  three  principal 
points  of  consonantal  contact,  the  guttural,  the  dental, 
and  the  labial  aV  *  t,' '  p.' " 

The  consonant  "  k"  represent  the  guttural,  or  throat- 
letter;  "t,"  the  dental,  or  tooth-letter,  and  "p,"  the 
labial,  or  lip-letter.  The  consonant  "k"  is  articulated 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  opening  the  mouth 
and  uttering  a  volume  of  voice  from  the  chest ;  "  t,"^by 
the  action  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  front  teeth, 
raised  slightly,  and  "  p"  by  pressing  the  lips  hard,  and 
then  emitting  the  breath  quickly  through  the  partially 
re-opened  mouth. 

These  are  the  three  points  at  which  articulate  sounds  are 
produced — the  throat,  the  teeth,  the  lips. 

Now,  "at  each  of  these  three  points  there  are  two 
modes  of  utterance, — ^the  hard  and  the  soft ;  each  in  turn 
is  liable  to  aspiration,  though  only  in  certain  languages." 

Hence  we  have  the  hard  checks  at  the  three  points, — 
**  k"  or  "  c,"  "  t,"  "p ;"  and  the  soft  checks,  "g,"  "d,"  *'b." 

The  guttural  "  k,"  (hard)  if  uttered  with  a  soft  check, 
is  "  g,"  like  "  g"  in  "  gum  ;"  the  dental  "t,"  if  uttered 
with  a  soft  check,  become  "  d,"  and  the  hard  labial  "  p" 
becomes  "  b,"  when  uttered  quietly  and  softly,  as  "  pen," 
"ben,"  "pin,"  "bin." 

"  We  know,"  says  the  Professor  of  philology  at  Oxford, 
"  from  the  physiological  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  that 
three  or  sometimes  four  varieties  exist  for  each  of  the 
three  consonantal  contacts.  .We  may,  for  example,  pro- 
nounce *  p'  as  a  hard  letter  by  cutting  the  breath  sharply 
with  our  lips ;  we  may  pronounce  it  as  a  soft  letter,  by 


allowing  the  refraining  preeanre  to  be  heard  while  we 
form  the  contact ;  and  we  may  prononucc  it  ns  an  aspi- 
rate by  letting  an  audible  emission  of  breath  follow 
immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  hard  or  soft  letter,' ' 
—p.  220,  vol.  ii. 

Hence,  there  are  three  classea  of  consonants — the  gut- 
tural "  k"  and  "g,"  the  labial  "p"  and  "  b,'\the  dental 
"  t"  and  "  d." 

Now  each  of  these  is  liable  to  aBpiration  ;  "k"  and"g" 
to  become  "  kh"  and  "gh,"  "p"  and  "b"  to  become 
"  ph"  and  "  bh,"  "  t"  and  "  d"  to  become  "  th  "  and  "dh," 

"  In  Sanscrit,"  saya  Max  Mnller,  (p.  216,  vol.  ii.)  "  the 
Byatem  is  complete ;  we  have  the  hard  checks  '  k,  t,  p  ;' 
the  Boft  checks;  '  g,  d,  b  ;'  the  hai'd  aspirated  checks.  '  kh, 
th,  ph  ;'  the  soft  aspirated  checks,  "  gh,  dh,  bh,'  And," 
he  adds,  "  the  soft  aspirated  checks  are  in  Sanscrit  of  far 
greater  frequency  and  importance  than  the  bard  aspirates." 
This  rich  variety  of  consonantal  contact  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  highly  developed  languages  only, 
the  Aryan  dialects  Sanscrit  alone  can  boast  of 
it  entire. — p.  220.     Irish-Gaelic  can  make  the  same  boast 

The  learned  Oxonian  professor  of  philology  says  of 
Keltic — the  four  aspirates  are  likewise  ahsent.  That 
assertion  may  be  tine  of  Welsh  or  Mani;  but  it  is  not 
true  of  Irish.  In  Irish-Gaelic  the  six  aspirates  are  to-day 
found  in  almost  every  sentence — "  kh"  or  ch  ;  ph,  th,  gh, 
bh,  dh."  Irish-Gaelic  is,  in  this  respect,  as  varied  aa-i 
Sanscrit ;  it  possesses  in  full  the  rich  variety  of 
nantal  sounds,  hard,  soft,  with  the  hard  aspirate  and 
soft  aspirates,  as  "  k,  kh,  g,  gh,  t,  th,  d,  dh,  p,  ph,  b,  bh." 

What  is  Grimm's  Law,  then  ?     It  is  this  : — "  If  the 
same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in    Sanscrit,    Greek, 
Latin,  Keltic,    Slavonic,  Lithuanian,    Gothic, 
High-Gci-man,  then  wherever  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks 
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pronounce  an  aspirate,  the  Goths,  Ijow-German,  English, 
Irish,  pronounce  the  coiTesponding  soft  check,  and  tha 
old  Uigh-German  the  corresponding  hard  check.  In  this 
change  the  Keltic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  Lithuanian  are 
in  accord.     Hence  the  following  formula  : — 

I,  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  kh,     th,     ph,  hard  asp. 

11.  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic,     g,       d,      b,  soft  checks. 

III.  Old  High-German,  k,       t,       p,  bard  checks. 
The  letters  used  liere  are  symbols  of  tlie  sounds,  viewed 

philosophically,  and  not  as  the  letters  which  occur  in  the 
respcctive»language8.  Thus,  "  kh"  represents  the  "  gh" 
of  Sanscrit ;  the  "  ch  or  chi"  of  Greek  ;  the  "  h,  or  gn,  or 
m"  of  Latin  :  "  th,"  also  is  the  symbol  of  the  Sanscrit 
"  dh  ;'  the  Greek  tlieta  "  th,"  and  the  Latin  "  d"  or  "  1  j" 
"ph"  Btanda   for    "bh,"  Sanscrit;    "  ph,"  Greek;  "f," 

IV.  Again,  if  Greek  have  g,  d.  b,  soft  checks 
V.  Irish-Gaelicand  Gothic  have  k,     t,     p,    bard  checks 

VI.  And  old  High-German,  ch,  th,  or  z,  ph,  or  f,  hard 
aspirates.     Lastly-— 

VII.  If  Greek  have     k,  t,  p,  hard, 

VII.  Then  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic  have  kh,  or  cb,  h, 

alone  or  g,  th,  kb,  f,  bh. 
IX.  Old  High-German,  g,  ■ 
ThDB  in  c 
G  ntturals. 

^E'r!''^i?fl'h°}  ell,  kb,  &,  B,  k.  k  th,d,t,z        PJ'    '';''*''^''^' 

"cermfS   }e'eA.«-kb,oli  d,  t,  th.  th      b. '      pi    ph.  1,' 

ThB  word  which  oommenoea  with  "p"  in  tbe  original  ig 
fooQd  ic  aaothor  language  to  have  "  ph"  or  "  f"  as  Jte  initial  j 
and  in  a  third, "  b"  or  "  bh."  If  a  term  have  "o"  in  one  lau. 
gaage,  ita  eqaivalant  id  another  has  "oh"  or   "kh,"  and  in  » 


b. 

schema. 

dentals. 

Labials. 

t.  th,  d,  dh 

P 

ph,  «.  ID 

third  "  g ;"  lastly,  the  "  g,  d,  b"  beoorae 
leut  "b,  t,  p,"'  ami  ill  Lliis  way  tlia  c 
tlirongh  a  oyole  of  chuogea  : 

c,  ar  k  hard.         ch,  hli  aspirals. 


again  in  a  foarth  diS'   | 
igu&te    cunaotmuU  go    I 


\l,  0 


)idU 
bh 


:,t,p," 


And  over  again  "  g," 

The  first  stage  in.  the  prot^ess  of  change  wliicb  the  hard 
conaonanta,  "  k,  t,  p,"'  undergo  is  aspiration,  by  wbich 
they  become  "th,  th,  ph."  The  second  stage  should  natu- 
rally be  into  tlie  soft  consonanta,  "  g,  d,  b ;"  and  tlien  if 
these  changes  were  tho  result  of  phonetic  decay,  the 
Bounds  and  their  signs  should  ultimately  vanish.  "  Pho- 
netic corruption  always  follows  one  and  the  8ame7direo- 
tion.  It  always  goes  downwariJ,  but  it  doea  not  rise 
again.  But  the  raising  of  tho  soft  to  a  hard  ia  a  movo- 
ment  upwards;  hard  In  an  atpirai<;d  latter  is  a  movi}  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  phonetic  law  is  compared  by 
Grimm  to  a  three-apoked  wheel.  Whenever  it  tnrns 
round,  it  canses  that  which  is  a  rise  in  one  spoke  to  appear 
a  fall  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  aspi- 
i-otion  of  the  hai-d  "  t"  aa  the  beginning  o£  a  phonetic 
inflection  {"  th")  which  gradually  Itxl  to  the  softening  of 
"  t"  to  "  d,"  we  should  again  have,  on  the  other  side,  to 
occouat  for  the  transition  of  the  "  d"  into  "  t,"  by  a 
process  of  phonetic  iiivigoration.  In  this  way  the  cognate 
coasonants  pass  through  a  cycle  of  change's  without  ao^ 
fear  of  decay. 

EXAMPLES. 

.  Old  iligli-Gurman 


Irish-Gaelic.  English.  Sanscnt.  Lati 
beir.  beat',  bhri,  for 
tu,  thou,         tuam,        tu,  tfu. 

tn,  thee,  tray  as,      tre^ 

Obsei've — As  a  rale,  Irish-Gael  io  accords  with 

and  Lfttin,  and  not  with   Greek,  oi*  Old  High 


nth  Sanscrit  ^^^^1 
gh  GemuxiJ^^^I 

M 


GAELIC  AND  GOTHIC. 
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In  the  foregoing  formulas,  it  has  companionship  with 
Gothic  and  English,  because  in  many  instances — as  in 
*'  beir''  (Irish),  hear  (English) — they  are  not  unlike. 

OBJECTION  TO  GRIMM'S  LAW. 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  learned 
Edward  Lhayd,  "  that  a  considerate  number  of  words, 
whose  initial  in  the  British  language  is  a  "p,'  begin  iu 
the  Irish  with  a  "  k"  or  with  "  c.'' 

Keltic.  English, 
paul,  W.  a  pole, 

petlf,  a  thing,  a  share, 

pa,  what, 

pask,  Easter, 
pencas,  Cornish,  whitsuntide, 
peiswin,  W.  chaff, 

pesuch,  a  cough 


pen, 

puylh, 
plant, 

piyv» 

pediiar, 

pair, 
pren, 
par, 
pridh, 

pryv, 


a  head, 

who, 

sense, 

children, 

feathers, 

four, 

five, 

cauldron, 

a  tree, 

couple, 

earth, 

worm, 

every, 


Irish, 
cual. 
cuid. 

ci.  • 

cisg. 
cmc.s. 
caitm. 
casact. 
ceann. 
c.a. 
cial. 

clann,  or  eland, 
cluiih. 
ceatar. 
cug. 

CO  ire  or  cuir. 
cran. 
coraid. 
crial. 
cruiii. 
ca'>3. 
mac. 


pob, 

map,  or  mab,      son. 

Does  this  interchange  between  palatals  and  labials  come 
against  Grimm's  Law  ?  By  no  means.  Dr.  Prichard 
gives  the  answer. 

Dr.  Prichard  says : — "  The  interchange  of  cognate 
letters  is  a  thing  familiar  to  everybody — ('  b'  for  in- 
stance into  *  p/  &;c.,) — but  the  permutation  of  palatals 
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into  labials  ('c'to'p')  appears  mach  more  improbable; 
Great  as  the  differenco  is  between  such  elements  of  I 
articulation  na  'k,'  and  '  p,'  wa  find  tliem  to  stand  09  I 
representatives  for  eticli  otlier  in  two  different  dialects 
of  the  same  langaage.  Some  dialects  of  the  Greek 
Ian gnage  afford  well  known  esemplilieation  of  this  remark. 
The  lonians  and  ^oliaua  inserted  laqipa  in  a  variety  of 
wordB  icEtead  of  2'';  nsed  in  all  the  other  Grecian  dialects. 
This  remark  has  b:;en  made  by  many  of  the  seoliaata  and 
old  grammariana,  and  taore  fully  by  Vossias,  who  says  : — 
"  Joiws  ill  inlerrogalivU  et  rdalids  malant  p  in  &  (kappa) 
lilt  Yos  dicunt  pro  pOB ;  hokofl  pro  hopog  ;  ko  pro  pe,  kote 
jjco  pote ;  ^alet  quojuB  utl  kappa  pro  pi  (esto.'ttr  Ettjmo- 
h^ci  aiKloT  in  koioa  ;  sic  Latini  ^ecur  i^To  hepar,  ti  ncintRla, 
a  apmther." 

Aga'n,  iiipiM,  Latin,  for  Xwkos 
cqaiu       „        for  hi'ppoy. 
TcUnqiio  from  the  ^olia  Idlco,  for  Icipo  to  h 
In  the  moat   polished    language  of   the  old  world — ■ 
Greek — the  intoi'change  of  "  p  "  into  kappa  ia  not  un- 
common.    If  this  occurs  in  dialects  which  are  so  very 
near  akin,  it  is  no  way  surprising  to  find  the  same  special 
Jaw  operating  in  dialects  so  wide  apart  aa  Ii'ish,  GaeliC| 
and  Welsh.      The  cause  of  the  change  came  from  t~ 
Aryan  rog;ion. 

In  Jiis  ample  explanation  of  these  interchanges,  Jac 
Grimm  falls  into  one  great  mistake,  which,  owing  to  tlu 
undeveloped  knowledge  at  the  period  respecting  1 
Ar^an  raothei-  tongue,  hu  eonld  not  at  the  time  h 
have  BTOided.  Grimm  supposes  that  all  these  inter- 
changes of  consonants  was  brought  about  by  time,  and 
that  one  language  dednced  them  from  another,  like 
families  inheritiug  the  varied  traits  of  character  peculiar 
th;  primary  and  jnteraiediate  parentage  from  whijh 
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ttey  sprung.  Tliis  view  o£  Grimm's  is  opposed  to  all 
that  is  known  at  present  of  the  great  primieval  Aryan 
mother  tongue,  and  tbe  European  daughter  languages 
that  have  sprung  from  her  bosom. 

Hear  Max  MuUer  once  more  : — "  Before  the  Aryan 
nations  separated,  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  had  elabo- 
rated a  threefold  modification  of  tlie  consonantal  checks." 
—p.  222. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  process  there  is  no 
transition  of  one  letter  into  another,  no  gradual  strengthen- 
ing, no  gradual  decay.  From  the  very  beginning 
different  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  fised  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  common  phonetic  horizon  differently. 
While  the  Hindus  fixed  their  East  on  the  '  gh,'  '  dh,' 
and  '  bh,'  the  Low  Gerraana  and  the  Gaels  fised  it  on 
'g,''d,''b;'  the  High  Germans  on  'k,'  '  t,'  'p.'  All 
the  rest  was  only  a  question  of  what  the  French  call 
i"  orknier.  It  would  follow,  if  not  of  necessity,  at  least 
according  to  intelligible  principles.  To  make  my  mean- 
ing more  distinct,  and  to  impress  Grimm's  law  once  for 
all  upon  yonrmemory,  I  shall  nse  a  familiar  illustration, 
and  aak  you  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  three  legs  on  one  body,  one  leg  kneeling  towards 
England,  the  other  towards  Scotland,  the  third  towards 
Ireland.  Let  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  represent 
the  three  varieties  of  consonantal  contact;  then  Sanscrit 
would  bow  its  first  knea  to  England  ('  dh')  its  second  to 
Ireland  ('  d')  its  third  to  Scotland  ('  t')  ;  Gothic  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Ireland  ('  d'J,  its  second  to  Scotland 
('t')  itathirdto  England  ('th');  Old  High  German  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Scotland  ('  t'),  its  second  to  England 
{'  th'),  its  third  to  Ireland  ('  d').  The  three  languages 
wonid  thus  exhibit  three  different  aspects  of  the  three 
points  of  the  phonetic  horizon : — we    should  not  have, 
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according  tn  Gi'imm' 
but  thrive  concentric  v 


I    own   pl3 


5  three-spoked  wheel ; 
s  fixed  each  from  the  beginning 


Mas    MhI1qi^7'/«    Sek, 


Aspiratlnn    anl 
e  principles. 
1  the  mind  of  the 
to  du  with  Irish 


Xaiijiiiiji^jvol.  ii,  p231,  232.     London,  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1873. 

Qrimm'a  Jjtw,  and  llis  Buhs  for 
EMli^ia  in  Iriah  are  foaiided  on  the  aan; 
The  thought  has,  doubtless,  arisen  i 
learned  reader  to  ask  wtat  has  all  tliit 
Gaelic  ?  Grimm's  discovery  has  been,  to  be  sure,  &  great 
triumph  in  the  field  of  comparative  philology,  but  what 
connexion  is  there  between  this  splendid  success  achieved 
by  the  votaries  oE  liiignistic  science,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  on  the  other  ?  The  answer  ia, 
much  in  every  respect.  It  ia  now  admitted  beyond 
cavil ; — the  fact  ia  certain,  fur  Grimm's  discovery  ia  styled 
a  law, — ^tliat  is,  as  shall  be  shown,  a  dii-eetive  inSnence 
■  which  invariably  prodacta,  in  the  same  circumatancaa, 
uniformity  uf  results^that  this  interchange  of  the  con- 
Bonants  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  harmony  and  in  ao. 
eordanoe  with  a  scientific  directive  agency.  The  inter- 
change of  cousonanta  in  Irish  caused  by  aspiration  and 
eclipais  is  identical  with  thatwhit^hhasled  to  the  discovery 
of  Grimm's  law,  and  therefore,  ia  the  SL'ientific  reaolt 
proceeding  from  a  principle  of  harmony  and  an  inteUigent 
directive  inflnence.  The  efBecla  are  identical — 
must  he  the  same.  So  the  diacovery  made  by  Orimmhaall 
been  practically  known,  under  another  foim  and  jiame,  J 
for  the  past  thousand  years  and  longer,  m  Irish-Gaelic  j 
Bay,  the  modifying  phonetic  piinciple,  and,  perhaps,  the 
practice  of  it  came  fi^m  the  plama  of  Persia  ages  before 
the  supposed  historic  Cadmus  had  set  foot  on  the  Hel- 
lenic shore. 
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The  first  phonetic  modification  which  the  hard  cheeks, 
"  c,  or  k,  t,  p,"  undergo  in  the  interchange,  according  to 
Grimm's  Jaw  is,  that  "  k"  becomes  "  kh  ;  "  t,"  "  th,"  and 
"  Pi"  "  P^"  (that  is  "  i").  What  does  Irish-Gaelic  say  ? 
Tliia  13  just  what  is  produced  in  Irish-Gaelic  by  aspiration, 
"  k"  becomes  "  kh,  "  c,  ch,"  "  t,"  "  th,"  "  p,"  "  ph."  The 
second  modified  phonetic  effect  results  in  "  kh"  becoming 
"  g  i"  "  tb,"  "  d  ;"  "  ph ,"  "  b."  By  the  laws  of  eclipsia 
in  Irish,  "  p"  assumes  a  new  sound,  "  b ;"  "  c,"  that  of 
"  g ;"  "  t,"  that  of  "  b  ;"  "  f ,"  that  of  "  v,"  ("  b.")  The 
aspirates  "  ch,  th,  ph,"  are  a  middle  element  between  the 
}Mrd  checks,  "  k,  t,  p,"  and  the  soft  ones,  "  g,  d,  b." 

Exceedingly  singular,  indeed,  is  the  agreement  between 
this  system  of  changes  and  that  which  is  carried  out  ia 
the  Irish  language  of  the  present  hour,  both  in  its  spoken 
and  written  forms. 

ASPIBATION. 

When  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  in  order  to  form  a 
compoucd,  as  "scan,"  old,  and  "bean,"  woman — old 
woman,  tha  compound  term  in  Irish  ia  not  "  sean-bean," 
(shan-ban)  but  it  ia  "  sean-liean,"  "  Ij"  aspirated,  (pro. 
shan-van) ,  And  in  this  way  the  first  letter  of  every  word, 
as  a  rule,  forming  the  second  part  of  a  compound  term, 
becomes  aspirated. 

Why  ?  Because  words  cannot,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  language,  coalesce  or  harmonize  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  middle  aound.  The  need  on  the  part  of  the 
Gaelic  language  is  supplied  by  this  process  called  "  aspi- 
ration." It  arises  (1)  in  composition ;  (2)  in  the  voca- 
tive, or  nominative  case  of  address  ;  (3)  in  past  tenses,  in 
the  conditional  tense,  in  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  (i) 
after  prepositions. 

Whit  ia  aspiration  ?  It  is  a  change  of  the  natural  or 
primitive  sounds  of  the  consonants,    ("  1,  n,  r,"  excepted) 
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into  others  of  homurganic  articulation." — Sx  College  Iriah 
Qrammiii;  p.  27,  Fifth  Edition.  Tbe  change  in  the  sound 
ia  in  Irisli-Gaelic  noted  by  a  (■)  over  the  affected  coaao- 
nant ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  by  the  use  of  "  h ;"  ia  Welsh,  by 
a  change  o£  letter ;  in  Mans,  by  a  change  of  letter.  It  is 
found  to  esiat,  in  a  modified  way,  in  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
the  principk',afc  least,  is  not  wholly  overlooked. 

PnocEaa  op  Eclipsing — What  ia  echpsia  in  Irich- 
Gaelio  'i  It  is  the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  the  initial 
mute  consonant  fur  that  of  a  cognate  letter  which,  in  the 
written  language,  is  profised  to  that  consonant  of  which 
the  sound  is  ailencetl,  aa  "  go  d-tigi3  do  nga;t,"  that  may 
como  thy  kingdom  (thy  kingdom  come)  ;  "t"  of  "  tigil" 
is  eclipsed  by  the  sound  of  "d,"  and  to  ospress  that 
change,  "  d"  is  inserted  before  "  t ;"  "  d"  tells  the  change 
of  sound  ;  "  t"  {tliough  not  sounded)  pointa  out  tho  radi- 
cal word  "tig,"  come. 

Again — "  Ar  b-poaal,"  our  marriage ;  "  poaal"  signifies 
marriage,  from  "  pos,"  root,  "  bo,"  a  cow  ;  "  bosad,"  giv- 
ing cows;  or  from  "bos,"  thepahti  of  the  hand,  by  which 
mutual  troth  ia  plighted  ;  "  p"  points  to  tho  radical  word, 
"  b"  to  the  new  sound  ;  "  p,"  for  the  time,  is  silenced  op 
eclipsed.     Hotice  the  name  ecUpsia. 

Observe — Both  in  the  process  of  aspirating  and  ec?ip*. 
ing,  the  change  of  sound,  like  shnmli  in  Sanscrit,  can 
never  be  into  any  other  than  that  of  a  cognate  consonant  ; 
"  p"  caanot  be  affected  by  any  other  consonant  than  by 
"  b"  (in  eclipsing)  or  "  ph"  in  aspirating ;  "  c"  can  never 
be  affected  by  any  other  than  by  "  g"  soft,  or  "  ch,"  when 
nndergoing  aspiration.  In  Welsh  tho  eclipsed  consonant 
is  omitted.  The  radical  consonant  in  Kymric  sometimes 
nndergoes  fully  four  changes.  Gaelic  retains  the  radical 
letter  while  it  points  out  the  phonetic  change.  In  ihia 
respect  it  ia  right. 


By  aspipatioi 
Grimm's  law  : 


1  LAW, — LAW  OF  GAKLIC. 

.  Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  ol 


f0bB.O«„ 

!  p    V, 

I.  ■{  soft. 
I g  becora 
[d        „ 
Lb        » 


Hard.  Soft, 

f  e  ia  eclipsed  by  g,  ar  g-oar^,  owfriend. 
it  „  d,  ar  d-teaoga,  our  tongut. 

I  p  „  b,  ac  b-pian,  our  pain. 

II.  -i  Soft. 

I  g  II      by  n,  ar  ngort,  our  enclosed  field,  our  jor<i«». 

d  „  n,  arn-dan,  our  poem. 

I^b  „  nij  ar  m-bord,  OUT  Eobfa- 

The  consonant  "f,"  which  ia  equal  to  "ph,"  a  hard 
aspirate,  loses  its  sonnd  when  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
process  of  aspiration ; — The  new  aspirating  action  destroys 
its  valueas  a  consonant  :  Ex.  "  Seau-lear,"  old  man, 
is  pronounced  "  shan-ar  .  "  F"  is  eclipsed  by  "  T,"  that  is 
"  B"  (in  Irish)  ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic,  "  bh ;"  "  s"  aspirated, 
becomesj  in  its  secondary  form,  "  h ;"  it  is  eclipsed  by 
"t,"  as  "toac  an  t-sagairt,"  house  of  the  priest;  here 
"t"  precedes  "  s,"  and  ia  sounded,  while  the  phonetic 
value  of  "  s,"  ior  the  time,  ia  lost. 

In  olden  times,  whenever  eclipse  took  place,  the  radical 
consonant  was  doubled,  as  "  ar  ccara,"  our  friend;  now 
"  ar  g-eara  ;"  "  ar  tteanga,"  our  tongne,  now,  "  ar 
d-teanga,"  our  tongue. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  hard  consonants  are  eclipsed  by 
their  ao/(  cognates ;  the  hard  and  soft  arealike  modified 
by  aspiration  into  a  sound  aspirate,  but  invariably  of 
cognate  value. 
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Eclipaia,  like  aspiration,  ia  a  toning  down  of  the  hard 
conaonanta  into  thin,  soft  cognates  ;   ami  of  the  soft  o 
Bonanta  into  others  softer  Ktill,   (aa  "  h"  bj  "  m,"  '■ 
by  "ng,"  "f"  by  "  v,")  to  accord  with  the  spirit  and   I 
reqnirements  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.     The  principle  thai  j 
directs  eclipsis  is  the  sanie  aa  that  whicii  directe  aspira-  I 
tion,  but  procBida  one  step  further,  for  variety  as  well  a 
harmony.     It  calls  upon  tLe  soft  consonants  and  not  tha 
aspiratea. 

Grimm's  law,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  just  aeen 
and  stated,  ia  to  the  European  languages,  what  the  laws 
of  aspii-ation  and  eclipsing  ara  in  Irisli-Gaelic.  (1)  There 
is  an  interchange  thronghont  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
in  ihe  initial  of  certain  conscuants  ;  thero  is  an  inter- 
change like  it  in  Giutiic.  (2)  That  interchange  ia 
found  to  aiise  in  certain  consonauta  ]  the  jntei'change  in 
Irisli  is  confiued  to  the  aame  class  and  to  the  samo  conso- 
nants. (3)  The  change  from  one  letter  to  another  is  always 
between  cognate  consonants- — never  othei'wise.  (4)  The 
first  infected  alteration  ia  from  a  hard  consonant  to  its 
aspirate  ;  next,  to  its  soft  cognate.  So,  in  Irish-Gaelic, 
by  aspiration  the  consonant  receives  its  first  bend  from 
the  natural  form ;  by  eclipsis,  the  soft  cognate  is  installed 
in  the  phonetio  chair  of  the  hard  primitive. 

This  phonetic  system,  which  is  so  full  of  beauty  o£ 
pei'fection  and  harmony,  has  been  known  to  fiourish  in, 
Irish-Gaelic  since  the  days  of  the  Abbot  of  BoyJe — six 
centuries  ago — and  under  a  more  archaic  form,  long 
before  that  period.  It  mast  have  come  from  the  cradle 
of  the  Keltic  race  east  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  sound  of 
Vail  or  the  Diijantm^,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must,  from  - 
the  earliest  period,  have  had  an  influence  on  the  spoken 
tongue,  although,  in  the  early  monamonta  of  tho  writ- 
ten (speech,  its  specific  effects  have  not  been  stamped  with. 
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BnfGcient  distinctnesa.      Snch  is  the  high,  origin  of  these 
phonetic  processes. 

I  how  beautifally  they  accord  with  the  grand 
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y  has  been  much  lauded. 
1  in  Irish-Gaehc  can  no  longer  be 
!  principles. 
Within  the  past  decade  of  years  Grimm's  law  has 
received  from  scholars  that  attention  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled. The  lectures  of  the  learned  professor  of  philology 
at  Oxford  has  helped  to  render  Grimm's  name,  and  bis 
discovery,  valued  amongst  scholars  of  the  present  and 
coming  time. 

FAVORABLE  TESTlMONr. 

"  The  laws  of  glossology  are  fixed  by  the  same  mind 
that  fixed  the  laws  for  the  formation  of  a  crystal  or  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  Grimm's  law  threw  as  much  light  on 
the  science  of  tongues  as  Newton's  law  threw  on  the  phy- 
sical world.  All  that  we  read  about  phonetic  decay  and 
dialectic  renewal,  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  for 
in  them  we  trace  the  working  of  tlie  Hand  that  covers 
the  orchards  with  fruit  or  melts  the  icebergs  as  they  float 
from  the  polar  seas." — God  in  Creation,  p.  17,  ty  Jteu. 
i\.  Bawes,  O.S.C. 

It  is  well  that  young  students  not  skilled  in  philosophy 
or  theology  should  form,  ot  the  start,  a  correct  notion 
of  law  as  understood  by  men  of  science. 

Let  them  for  a  moment  ascend  in  thought  to  the  first 
fountain  of  all  law,  and  trace  its  descent  downwards  from 
the  great  central  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
mental  light  that  guides  the  simplest  peasant,  or  tha 
principle  that  controls  the  motions  of  the  summer  breeze. 

(1)  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  first  planned 
creation,  and  the  governing  action  of  the  Creator  ia  the 


great  eternal  law.     Lex  elevna  (.reutnx  ct  ^i^raalr'ix  est 
wnivertilali/!. — St.  Bernard. 

(2)  Tlie  visible  exprGssion  of  that  diyine  Trisdom,  as 
aeen  in  creation — the  wonderfal  order  which, like  beauty, 
ehines  forth  ia  Nature's  works— ia  termed  a  law  by  St- 
Augnstino,  Bishop  of  Hippo  ;  and  by  Paley ;  and  by  the 
author  of  Essay  on  Man. — Order    is  Ki^avsn's  first  law. 

C3)  We  come  down  from  the  Iiighta  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Creator's  inti^liigcnce  and  wisdom,  and  froni 
that  unive]  sal  order,  which,  like  light,  ia  shed  over  al!  his 
works,  to  the  world  on  which  man  dwells;  the  same  Divine 
mind  rules  the  natural  order,  pointing  out  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  to  bo  avoided.  This  special  view  of  the 
Divine  will  made  known  to  man,  directing  the  order  of 
things  to  be  preserved  and  not  to  be  broken,  is  called  the 
Divine  Law.  Z.&«  dlvina  est  ratiu  vd  voluntas  Dei  iiw/w- 
ralem  coiiservari  juhens  j^erlurlari  vetans. — St.  Augualin, 
Lib.  22,  conira  Faust,  c  '11. 

{i")  And  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  implanted  in 
the  breasts  of  mankind,  showing  them  by  the  light  of 
reason  what  is  right  to  be  done  in  accord  with  equity 
and  truth  is  called  the  Law  of  Nature. 

(5.)  In  general  that  is  termed  amongst  men,  a  law 
which  is  in  the  first  place  according  to  reason ;  and 
which,  secondly,  directs  the  movements  and  the  operations 
o£  things  to  their  proper  end.  This  view  o£  law  is  given 
by  the  learned  Geraon  :  Jjic  est  reeia  ra{ia  fradiaa,,  w- 
cwnAum  giwrm  modts  ct  vy&T<Aimig»  rerum  in  iinw  finea 
reijulate  ovdinnnlur. 

From  the  views  here  presented,  it  appears  that  intel- 
lectual guidance  i-ecoives  the  name    of  law ;    secondly, 
that   the  repeated  action  itself  in  the   objects, 
directive  principle,  whatever  it  ia,  residing 
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and  producing  uniform  results,  is  known  as  a  "law." 
Hence  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  mental  directive  in- 
fluence, or  subjective  guidance,  aa  well  as  objective 
uniformity  of  results. 

Law,  then,  conveys  the  idea  of  intelleetaal  or  sub- 
jective directiott  ;  and  of  objective  action  combined  how- 
ever with  order. 

(6.)  The  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  what  ig 
wrong  is  called  the  Natural  Law. 

It  is  a  gleam  of  the  Divine  mind  infused  into  the  in- 
teljigent  nature  of  man  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
'■law"  was  given  to  Moses.  That  law  received  by  Moses  is 
known  as  the  Written  Law.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
contrasts  the  two  laws,  the  Natural  and  the  Mosaic,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Eomans — c.  14, 15.  -For  ivhen  the  QenHles 
ivho  have  not  ibe  law  do  hy  na'ure  those  things  that  are  of 
ike  law, — llteie  hainny  not  the  law,  are  a  law  ia  themgelvas  ; 
■who  ihoiB  ike  works  of  the  lam  written  in  their  breasts, — their 
onsci^HCSs  hearing  wititess  to  them  and  tlieir  thoughts  bettceea 
thum-telvea,  abusing,  or  also  defending  one  anoVier.  , 

(7)  As  mankind,  in  their  natural  state  are,  as  St. 
Paul  sliowa,  a  law  to  themselves,--  even  without  any 
written  code,  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  not,  by 
the  light  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Creator  has  given 
them,  so  the  non-intelligent  creatnrea  of  God,  and  the 
world  of  matter  in  its  substance,  in  its  qualities,  in  its 
relatione,  is  guided  in  all  its  motions  by  fixed  principles. 
These  principles,  whatever  they  are,  like  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  like  the  electrical  or  magnetic  forces,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  uniform  action,  are  termed  laws- 
Fire,  therefore,  and  water,  and  their  effects, — heat  and 
cold,  fluids  and  solids,  in  the  aggregation  or  elimination 
of  their  constituent  elements,  in  tJieir  substance,  proper- 
ties, results ; — the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
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earth,  tides,  tbe  lands  nnd  its  auimals ;  the  sea  and  ita 
living  freight,  have  all  their  fixed  lawa,  acGoniing  to 
which  they  always  act,  and  hy  which  they  are  governed, 
nnleea  when  an  inner  law— the  rtsialt  of  another 
prinuiple, — or  when  the  intelligent  iegislator  who  first 
established  that  law,  demands,  in  some  special  instance 
ita  Buspension. 

It  ia  worth  knowing  some  o£  those  principlos  which 
govern  God's  creation.  A  few  of  the  laws  from  different 
sciences  should  not,  in  this  age,  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  young  stuJents. 

There  are,  first,  the  three  great  law8  discovered  by 
Kepler,  after  a  life  of  labor  anil  study,  the  most  wondtir- 
fnl  in  their  way  that  ever  have  been  conceived  by  tha 
intellect  of  man,  and  arrived  at  by  the  principle  oE  in- 
duction. 

The  first  of  the  three  laws  he  discovered  ia,  that  each 
planet  revolves  round  the  sun  iu  au  ellipse,  and  the  centro 
of  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci.  The  second,  that  the 
radius-vec tores  of  the  planets  sweep  out  equal  areas  in 
equal  timea.  The  third,  which  is  the  most  astounding  of 
all,  and  which  cost  him  the  largest  amount  of  study  and 
thought,  that,  if  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the  sun  be  divided  by  the 
cubes  of  their  main  distances,  the  quotient  will  be  tho 
eame  for  all  the  planets ;  or  in  tho  usual  form,  the  squares 
of  the  jxriodio  times  of  the  pknets  are  as  the  cubes  o£ 
their  distances. 

Newton's  law  of  grarity  has  been  olUided  to  alreaiJy. 
It  ia  this — That  the  force  of  the  attraction  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  aa  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  sama 
law  is  equally  true  o£  heat  and  of  fight ;  and  of  elettrical 
and  maginjlio  attraction.  If  two  sit  at  a  fii-e, 
twice  aa  fui-  removed  fiom  it  as  the  other,  thi 
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Leat  the  former  receives  from  the  fire  is  four  timeB  less 
than  that  which  the  latter  enjoys. 

Dalton'e  law  in  chemistiy  shows  that  chemical  com- 
bination is  always  ia  multiple  proportiou.  And  the 
writer  will  here  quote  from  Rev.  Father  Rawee,  who  ia 
exceedingly  accurate  in  all  the  scientific  proportions 
which  he  introduces  into  his  disconrses.  There  are  five 
distinct  chemical  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  osygen. 
The  weight  o£  nitrogen  ia  the  same  in  each,  but  the 
weight  of  oxygen  is  16,  32,  48,  64,  80,  that  ia,  in  arith- 
metical projjortion,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6." 

Another  law,  regarding  light : — "  The  signs  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  of  light  have  a  coi- 
staut  ratio  to  one  another."  And  in  gases,  Boyle's  law 
shows  that  the  volume  occupied  by  any  gas  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  And 
this  law — the  densities  of  all  the  elementa  known  in  the 
gaseous  state  are  identical  with  their  combining  weights. 
And  again — "  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of  different  gasses 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  den- 
sities." Then  there  are  laws  of  medical  science,  of  phy- 
siology ;  laws  regarding  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which 
are  quite  astounding,  jet  simple. 

All  these  laws  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
which  govern  aod  direct  matter,  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
man  of  real  science  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God. 
They  are,  as  has  been  said,  a  part  of  that  eternal  wisdom 
which  at  first  planned  and  directed  not  only  the  creation 
of  matter  and  life,  and  mind  and  spirit,  and  grace  and 
sanctifi cation,  but  established  principles,  and  infused 
them  for  guidance  into  their  subjects  at  the  moment 
of  creation,  enabling  all,  in  their  respective  orders,  to 
attain  that  special  end  for  which,  in  the  general  order,  he 
has  destined  each  creature.  "  God  beholds  the  ends  of  tho 
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woi'liJ,"  says  Job,  "  aad looks  on  aUthiagi  Lliat  ore  under 
heaven.  He  made  a  woigbt  for  the  winds  and  weighed 
the  waters  by  measure.  He  gave  law  for  the  rain  aiid  a 
way  for  tiie  fioiiiiding  gtorma.  Ho  saw  it,  and  declared 
it,  and  searched  it."'  Grimm's  law,  which  govorua  tha 
interchangBij  of  phonetia  variety  and  of  dialectic  renewal 
kno\vTi  to  philologists  is  as  certain  sn  Ncwtoa'd  lawa  or 
Kepler's  laws  in  astronomy  ;  or  as  Boyle's  or  Marriotte'a 
law  in  tbe  science  of  chemistry.  Each  is  the  i^salc  o£  scien- 
tific induction.  Each  law  is  a  glimpse  of  tha  mind  o£ 
the  Creator.     Grimm's  linguistic  law  is  of  this  class. 

LA-ff9    -WITHIN   LAWS — PHONETIC    BSCAV,     DIALECTIC     BK- 


One  wh.0  liaa  nob  studied  vfith.  eufficient  care  those 
principles,  which  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  masters 
of  physical  sciences,  affect  matter  and  cKcrcise  a  directing 
influence  over  ita  varied  fonae — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous — is  sometimes  eurprised  to  find  effects  produced 
quite  different  from  those  whith,  iii  the  circumstances,  he 
Lad  been  led  to  espect. 

The  surprise  of  the  fitadent  will  be  increased  when 
after  fuller  investigation  he  shall  have  found  tliat  Bnch 
results  spring  from  the  guiding  action  of  another  law, 
which,  compared  to  the  former,  seems  like  a  law  within  a 
law.  The  same  intelligent  director  of  the  general  law  has 
made  these  esccptiona.  He  altei's  and  directs  the  actioa 
of  nature  as  He  willeth. 

1.  By  the  law  of  gravitation,  water  flows  down  an  in- 
cline. By  the  inner  law  of  capillary  attraction,  fluids 
ascend  ;  that  is,  they  go  up,  when  by  the  general  law  one 
expects  them  to  go  down. 

2.  Fluids  expand  witli  l.cat  and  contract  with  cold. 
But  as  soon  as  w-itcr  auives  at  a  certain  degree  of  culJ- 
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neas,  it  ceflBes  to  contract  and  snd(lei:Iy  begins  to  expand  ; 
and  on  freezing,  is  fonnd  to  expand  consiJerably. 

3.  Cohesion  is  a  law  o£  natnre,  bnt  in  gases  one  finds 
expulsion  when  cohesion  onght  to  take  place. 

4.  In  the  downward  pressure  of  solids  and  fluids  force 
is  alwiys  in  proportion  to  weight,  but  in  the  hydraulic 
paradox,  the  weight  of  one  gallon  of  water  can  be  made 
to  act  with  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  tons.  This  ia 
strange. 

5.  One  line  continuously  approaching  another  must 
erentnally  meet  that  other,  but  in  the  parabola  the 
asymptote  continually  approaches  the  curve,  and  yet 
Bcience  proves  plainly  that  it  never  will  touch  the  onrred 
line. 

6.  Every  child  ia  aware,  just  as  well  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  fire  brigade  in  &  large  city,  that  water 
quenches  fire  ;  that  there  ia  a  destructive  war  ever  being- 
waged  between  the  elements  o£  water  and  fire,  so  that, 
water  in  snthcient  amount  destroys  fire  ;  in  a  word,  that 
water  and  flame  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  place ; 
yet,  it  is  a  fact,  fhat  oxy-hydrogen  light  will  blaze  in  ths 
midst  of  water ;  further  stiii,  water  reduced  to  its  original 
elements  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen,  produces  light  the 
most  brilliant  and  heat  the  most  intense,  by  igniting  the 
gases  just  in  the  same  ratio  of  combining  elements,  that 
are  required  in  the  production  of  water  from  the  nnioo 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 

7.  A  ray  of  light  viewed  as  coming  from  a  inminoua 
centre  is  simple,  yet  by  means  of  a  solar  spectrum  it  ia 
resolved  into  those  elements  which  produce  the  primary 
colonra,  and  eacli  colour  or  sabdiviaion  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  itself  the  product  of  a  number  of  lines,  or  of  undula- 
tions. Tlio  length  of  the  waves  which  oanses,  for  in- 
stance, the  red  ray  is  such,  tliat  it  would  take  thirty- 
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Boven  thonsand  of  them  to  make  an  inch,  and  that  for 
the  same  red  raj,  there  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
billions  vibrations  of  the  ether  in  a  second. 

For  the  violet  color  there  are  sixiy-five  thousand 
waves  in  an  inch,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
billions  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

8.  Some  laws  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  shines,  but 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of   man's  mind  : 

J  For  instance,  the  tropical  year  is  being  shortened  three- 

!  fifths  of  a  second  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years. 

9.  The  sidereal  year  is  being  lessened  in  length  daily, 
so  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  at  present  by  a  second  of 

\  time  in  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  years.     This 

^  is  wonderful. 

10.  The  plainest  action  of  the  eye  is  a  mystery  to  a  man 
of  science.  How  is  the  point  of  a  pin  seen  ?  By  rays  of 
reflected  light  from  the  pin  entering,  as  photographers 
know,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  way  as  they  enter 
the  double  convex  lens  in  a  photographic  camera,  and 

'■  leaving  their  impression  with  the  image  on  the  retina  at 

the  back  of  the  eye.  The  retina  conveys  the  sensation, 
that  is  the  image  to  the  brain — the  brain  to  the  mind. 
Now,  if  ten  millions  of  eyes  were  to  look  at  one  pin, 
they  should  all  see  the  pin's  point, — that  is  ten  millions 
of  rays  pass  from  the  point  of  the  pin.  An  equal  num- 
ber pass  from  every  other  point.  Hence  millions  on 
millions  of  rays  of  reflected  b'ght  proceed  from  an  object 
one  inch  in  length.  What  myriads  come  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  objects  which,  at  one  view,  come  within 
the  sphere  of  vision.  No  mind  can  conceive  the  thought 
which  is  capable  of  compassing  the  specific  calculation. 
And  yet.  all  these  myriad  rays,  bearing  their  respective 
images,  cross  each  other  every  moment  that  one  in  any 
illumined  space  beholds  objects. 
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11,  Who  can  comprehend  the  wonderfnl  fleetneaa  o£ 
light — io  round  uambers,  two  hundred  thoaaajid  miles  a 
eecond.  That  is  something  prodigious.  Who  can  know 
how  the  electric  fluid  runs  along  the  wire  and  through 
the  wire  with  the  speed  of  light  ? 

Mora  wonderful,  still — how  is  it  that  two  currents 
of  the  electric  fluid  will  rush  from  opposite  batteries  with 
the  fleetncss  of  light  at  the  same  momeat  and  through 
the  same  wire,  and  not  meet,  or,  at  leaat,  not  disturb  in 
the  least  their  relative  action  ? 

12.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fluid  are  bewildering. 
Positive  electricity  is  not  negative,  and  negative  is  cer- 
tainly not  positive ;  yet,  the  negative  will  produce  the 
same  resnits  aa  the  positive.  Each  will  cause  a  magnetic 
current  to  pass  at  an  angle  of  ninety  with  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  electric  current.  How  magnetism 
produces  electricity,  and  electricity  m^netiam,  is  a  mys- 
tery. How  does  electricity  build  up,  and  jet  destroy — 
combine  and  lock  together,  as  if  in  a  vice,  the  elements  of 
matter,  even  w  ater,  and  all  the  while  never  cease  to  elimi- 
nate and  to  waste  all  the  component  elements,  to  pass 
away  and  yet  never  be  bat  ?  How  ia  that  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  with  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  three 
distinct  fluids,  and  yet  only  one  fluid  ?  These  are  a  few 
of  the  astounding  counter  laws  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  men  of  science  in  viewing  the  worka  of  God. 


CHAPTER  X. 

JfiffBTKBNTH — Another  Law  in  Irish-Gaelic  :  tlie  Law  of 
Vowel  ARsimilation.  The  former  Law  relates  to  the 
Consouanta,  thie  to  the  Vowels,  and  their  Pho^etio 
and  Orthographic  Iiifluecce.  Hationale  oE  the  Law  of 
Vowel  Assimilation.  The  Allauli:.  The  Division  of 
Vowels  into  Broad  and  Slender  ia  true,  viewed  Philo. 
B  )phically.  It  is  true,  in  fact,  in  Irish.  It  has  been 
known  aiid  practised  two  thousand  yeara  and  longer. 
The  Ancient  Rule  "  Caol  la  Caol,  agna  Leatan  lo 
Lea;an''  is  the  Law  of  Vowel  Assimilation  literally 
Crystaliaed.  Traces  of  the  I'honttic  Vowel  changes 
in  the  Eomance  Languages  show  tl.at  tliere  was  a  time 
when  the  law  in  the  eai-lj  Latin  and  Greek  mother 
tongaes  Lad  been  fully  known.  "What  does  French 
Bay?  What  does  Italian,  Wallacbian,  Spanish  say? 
What  does  tJie  English  ?  Conclusions :  ObjeotionB. 
The  Palatal  Power  of  '-e'  and  "i."'  These  affect  the 
Conaonanta  by  their  Palatal  Influence.  The  results  of 
the  Vowel-Law  in  Gaelic  uniform,  unchangeable. 
Hence  the  Spelling  and  the  Sounda  alway?  sure.  AU 
this  bespeaks  the  reality  of  the  Law.  The  results 
two-fold,  extending  along  the  whole  field  of  Gaelic 
Pronunciation,  and  directing  the  system  of  Gaelic 
Spelling.  Examplea.  beauty  of  the  system  in  trish- 
G^lic.  How  to  know  English  woi'da  of  Keltic  and 
not  German  Origin.  A  Discovery. 
The  newyind  important  subject — Grimm's  law  and  its 
relatiun  to  certain  rules  and  usages  in  lri>ih,  ha^e  been 
fully  discussed  and  explained.  How  the  principle  on 
which   it  is  founded  hua  been  by  a  j)roeesa  of  iuduotion 
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reached,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  law  itsel£,  bars 
been  shown.  Its  permanent  and  nnifoim  effects  ;  tha 
identity  of  theao  effects  with  kindred  processes  o£  aspi- 
ration and  eclipsing  in  Irish-Gaelic,  and  the  natare  of 
physical  laws,  have  been  pictured  in  these  pages  joafc 
past. 

There  exists  to  a  degree,  quite  remarkable  in  Irish- 
Gaelic,  another  law  which  may  be  cjlled  the  law  of 
voiiel  atiimHa'ion,  poBsessirg  a  vitality  that  has  lasted 
for  two  thousand  years  and  longer,  and  exercising  a 
phonetic  influence  which  completely  permeates  the  spoken 
language,  while  it  controls  and  directs  the  rules  of  the 
written  Gaelic  speech. 

The  foregoing  law,  allied  to  Grimm's,  which  is  the 
fountain  and  souice  of  eclipsing  and  aspirating  in  Irish, 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  consonantal  harmony,  and 
affects  the  consonants  only ;  but  this  law  affects  tha 
vowels  chiefly,  and  rests  on  the  principle  of  vocal  pitch,  or 
comparing  vowel  sounds  to  notes  in  the  musical  octave, — 
on  their  relative  i.eight  in  the  scale  of  harmonic  sounds. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  subject  of  classic  pronunci- 
ation (pp.  122,  130  of  this  volume)  it  is  shewn  that  the 
vowels  in  Irish  are  Ave  ;  that  tbey  are  prononuoed  juat 
as  they  had  been  pronounced  (p.  127)  by  the  Latin  races, 
from  the  days  of  Plautus  to  Snetouius  ;  that  the 
sound  of — 

a  is  aw,  never  e.  e  as  first  e  in  wliei«. 

i  as  1  in  p/que.  o  as  o  in  told. 

u  as  u  in  rule,  or  oo  in  tool. — See  pp.  127, 128. 

"  Irish  or  Keltic,"  remarl  a  Geddes,  "  is,  in  its  pronun- 
ciation, e\er  aov.nd  where  the  Scottish  and  English  are 
false.  It  can  be  shown,"  he  says,  "  to  be  sound  where 
both  are  false. — Lecture,  y.  9. 

"  The  pLenomenon  presented  by  most  letters  in  Engliah 
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of  sound  and  sign,  having  bat  a  fortuitona  oonnectitm,'^ 
nearly  unique.  The  raal  souad  ia  qnita  different  in  Eng- 
lieii  f  lom  that  whioh  one  ia  taught  to  givo  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  any  language.  At  alt  events,  there 
is  nothing  in  Iriah  like  sitcb  irregularities. 

"  The  pure  vowol  sound  o£  '  a'  exists  in  English  in  the 
'  a'  in  far  ;  of  '  a'  in  moat  worda  in  which  that  letter 
occurs.  But  the  "e,  i,  n,"  (in  En^sh)  do  not  represent 
perfect  vowel  aonnds,  but  mixed  onoa,  and  wo  have  ac- 
cordingly to  look  for  the  tras  simple  vowel  sounds  andor 
others  ;  thus  'e'  will  bo  found  to  be  beat  represented  by 
the  'a'  in  jiniie;  'i,' by  the  'e' in  theme-  while  '  u'  is 
expressed  by  the  'oo,  ia  cool". — Allttntis,  No.  1,  p.  16. 

"  In  English,  '  e'  long  has  evidently  lost  its  ori^nal 
sound,  for  it  is  now  pronounced  ee  (not  eh) ;  like  'i'  long 
in  all  ancient  and  modern  languages." — Di:  O'Bmtovan. 

And  the  loaraod  Doctor  remarks,  "that '  e'  still  keejra  ita 
ancient  long  sound  in  a  few  words,  as  in  luliera,  there,  ere, 
in  which  words  it  correapouda  exactly  with  '  e'  long  in 
Irish." — p.  11. 

What  diphthongs  are,  has  been  shown  in  p.  127.  And 
in  pages  193,  104,  the  four  distinct  sounds  of  conaonants 
in  Iriah  is  plainly  proven, 

BATIONALE  O*  THE  LAW  or  VOWEL  ASSIMIXATIOS. 

The  Towel  sounds  have,  by  philosophical  writers,  been 
viewed  in  the  light  of  musical  notes,  and  from  the  ana- 
lysis made,  it  appears  that  "  i"  and  "  e"  are  the  highest 
in  vocal  value ;  and  that  "  a,  o,  u'  are  the  loweat  in  thu 
vocal  BCale.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  tho  following 
estract,  taken  from  AtJanlie,  txl.  1,  pp.  CO,  G5. 

"  The  reason  of  such  a  division  is  quite  jAiloaophio, 
for  every  vowel  aonnd  is  produced  '  by  the  passage  of  the 
air  tliroagh  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;'  and  thus  all  in- 
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tonated  rowel  aonn^  '  partake  somenhat  o£  the  character 
of  musical  notea,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  constitote 
the  elements  of  speech.'  la  the  musical  octave  each 
successive  note,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  sonnded 
with  a  volume  of  voice  deeper  than  tJiat  of  the  note  pre- 
ceding; and  conversely  the  preceding  is  sonnded  with  a 
higher,  that  is,  a  more  slender  (we  shall  bo  call  it)  volume 
of  voice  than  its  succeeding  note.  The  two  highest  are, 
therefore,  the  two  which  may  properly  be  called  dendei; 
when  compared  to  those  which,  lower  in  the  scale,  are 
pronounced  deep,  or  broad.  In  this  manner  intonated 
vowel  sounds,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  this  musical  cha- 
racter, are  some  slender,  some  broad.  Let  ns  arrange 
them,  then,  in  the  philosophic  order,  from  the  highest  to 
the  deepest ;  thus,  i,  e,  a,  o,  u.  " 

There  are  such  sonnda,  therefore,  fonnded  on  the  na- 
tnre  of  vowel  intonation,  as  sJend^, — and  others  compared 
with  them,  broad.  And  the  vowels  that  represent  a 
sUnder  sound  are  "  i"  and  "  e ;"  and  those  that  represent 
a  broad  sound  are  "a"  "o"  "a."  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  philosophic  analysis  of  vowel  intonation  has  ar- 
rived.' This  is  the  clear  outcome  of  linguistic  investi- 
gation of  vowel  sounds. 

Now,  whatdoes  Irish-Gaelic  say  on  this  nice  point  of 
vowel  intonation,  and  of  the  division  of  vowel  sounds  into 
broad  and  slender  ? 

1.  Why,  the  distinction  between  broad  and  slender 
vowels  baa  been  known  by  Irish  grammarians  and  Irish 
writers  from  the  days  of  Aongua  O'Daly  Fionn,  sumamed 
the  Divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  Donogh  Mdr 
O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
long  before  these  two  celebrated  Irish  poets  flourished. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  before  the  Christian  faith 
had  been  preached  and  practised  in  Ireland  poetry  waa 
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fashionable  and  Keltic  Lards  were  a  public  institntion 
amoiigat  all  the  princes  and  Hovereigna  o£  Ireland.  It  is 
well  kuown  as  Zeusa  attests,  that  these  prinees  of  poetry 
faah  outd  their  bai'dic  effusions  according  to  settled 
law  8,  w  hioh  on  1.0  account  could  be  violated. 

What  were  these  laws  f—Assmmnee,  or  as  it  is  called 


by  the  Irish  harda  "  Coiiiarda, 
fourth  indispensible  requisite, 
kindfl,  '"Blaii,"  or  perfect,  and 
perfect  assonance  it  was  ne 
the  BHiQe  class,  broad  (a,  o, 
broad  ;  or   slender  (i^  i)   should 


I  two 


was,  at  all  event 

Assonance  was  o 
bwste,'  or  broken.  For 
!ssarj  that  vowels  of 
n)  should  chime  wifh 
rith   a  slender 


Towel  in  the  final  syllable.  Therefore,  the  division  of 
vowels — now  proved  to  be  philosophically  correct — dates 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  before  the  Christian  period. 

It  ie  true  that  in  the  written  Irish  prose  previona  to 
the  twelfth  century,  the  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender,  is  not  so  striking  and  perceptible  as  in  the 
writings  of  periods  subsequent  to  that  time.  Neverth&- 
lesa,  the  songs  and  bardic  compositions  of  the  very 
earliest  period  clearly  point  to  this  division  of  the  vowels 
into  broad  and  slender.  Dr.  John  0'Uono\Bn  says; — 
'■  The  ])rinciple  upon  which  this  division  is  founded  is 
ohsorvable  in  the  oldeat  fragments  of  Irish  composition 
remaining  to  us." — Irifh  GriiihmaT,  fp.  3,  4.  One  can 
lie  mojallj  certain,  tlierefore,  that  from  the  mostremote 
historic  periods,  tlio  Hviaioa  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender  has  b.en  known. 
The   and-fi'    niUmlrik:    "■  Caol  Ic  Cool  ogiig  Lrathan   U 

heaihm."  is  t'te  law  of  vowel  aximialion  UteraUj  crsja- 

3.  The  historic  truth  regarding  this  point,  like  the 
round  towers,  or  the  stamped  tiles  with  which  the  pulacvB 
of  Palmyra  were  buUt,  has  been  engrained  into  the  con- 
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etitntion  of  the  langnage.  This  feonnd  elementary 
truth  has  given  birth  to  the  grammatical  dictDm,  "  caol  le 
caol,  agus  leaian  le  leatan,"  that  is  a  sleoder  vowel  with 
a  slender,  and  a  broad  vowel  with  a  broad.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  from  the  College  Irish  Grammar,  p, 
16  : — "  This  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slendf.r 
fihould  not  be  lightly  noticed  by  the  stadent;  for  the 
spelling  of  all  the  worda  in  the  language  depends  much, 
nearly  entirely,  on  the  position  which  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels  hold  with  regard  to  the  consonants,  Thero 
JB  an  old  Gaelic  rnle  which  directs  that  a  consonant,  or 
consonants,  should  in  every  written  word,  lie  between 
either  two  dendei;  or  two  broad  vowels ;  and  consequently, 
that  a  broad  vowel,  such  as  '  a,'  'o,'  '  u,'  conld  not  cor- 
rectly go  before,  while  a  slender  vowel,  either  'e'  or  'i' 
comes  immediately  after  a  consonant,  but  if  a  broad 
vowel  precede,  ao  should  a  broad  one  follow  ;  if  a  slender 
vowel  precede,  so  should  a  slender  vowel  follow," 

Dr,  John  O'Donovan  says : — "  The  influence  of  the 
vowels  over  the  conoonants  which  exists  to  some  extent  in 
every  language,  has  given  rise  to  a  general  rule  or  canon 
of  orthogi'aphy  which  distingaiehes  the  Irish  from  all  the 
European  languages." — Irisli  Grammar  p.  3. 

In  page  9  of  GdUc  Studies,  fr<.m  the  Gei-man  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Mel,  ly  William  K.  SiUli 
Willinms  and  NoryaU,  Li.ndon,  li 
woi'da : 

"  The  Irish  rule  of  '  broad  to  broad,  and  slender  to 
slender,'  may  be  looked  upon  as  progressive  assimilation, 
the  Irish  broad  vowela  being  '  a,  o,  n,'  and  the  slender 
'e,  i.'  "Wheiever  this  rule  is  followed,  a  consonant  or 
consonants  should,  in  every  vrritlen  woid,  lie  between 
either  two  broad  or  two  slender  vowels ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  file  vowel  of  a  syllable  be  broad,  the  vovrel  of 


,  Ph.,  J}.,  M.B.I.A. 
i-ead  the  following 
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thg  next  Bttcceeding  ay  liable  should  bo  broad ;  i£  the  vowel 
be  slendor,  the  following  one  must  likeiviae  he  slender." 

4,  In  the  Finmsh-Tartarian  language — aay  theRuaaian, 
the  vowela  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft — "  a,  o,  n,"  ars 
bard  vowels,  Now,  i£  tho  root  syllable  in  these  dialeoia 
be  hard  (a,  o,  u,)  the  vowel  of  the  auffixea  must  ba 
hard.  This  principle  is  very  renmrkable  in  Russian.  A  i 
distinct  character  is  framed  to  note  the  hard  or  soft 
Bound. 

5.  la  there  any  trace  to^be  found  in  the  Romance  lan- 
gaagea,  or  in  English,  to  point  out  that,  in  former  timea,  a 
diviiion  of  the  vowela  like  that  which  exista  and  floniisheB 
at  present  in  Irish-Gaelic,  had  existed  ?     To  this  question,  ■ 
an  answer  in  the  afErmitive  must  needs  be  given. 

Every  body  who  is  any  way  acquainted  with  the  French 
langnage  is  aware  that  the  consonant  "  c,"  before  the 
vowel  "e"  and  "i,"  is  invariably  pronounced  lite  ' 
and  before  "a,  o,  u,"  tho  same  consonant  is  articulated 
(hard)  like  English  "  k."  What  else  is  that  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  slender-vowel  action  of  "  e"  and  "  i  ?"  Tha 
influence  which  these  slender  vowels  have  exercised  on 
"  c,"  as  a  consonant,  lias,  in  process  of  time,  resulted  in 
the  pronunciation  which,  at  the  present  time,  the  conso- 
nant "  c,"  before  "  e"  and  "  i,"  receives,  in  contradistioo- 
tion  to  that  which  it  receives  before  "  a,  o,  u."  It  has  hap-  I 
pened,  owing  to  vocal  modifications,  and  owing  to  changea 
and  times  and  dialectic  renewal,  that  this  difference  is  aoti 
BO  fally  or  so  strongly  marked  in  other  consonants  as  it 
is  in  "c."  "  L"  ia  an  exception.  The  action  of  tho 
slender  vocal  force  of  "  e,  i,"  on  the  liquid  consonant  "  1" 
ia  such  that  in  some  words  the  "  1"  sound  ia  nigh  lost. 

Let  us  take  the  Italian  language  nest.  AMiat  aays 
Italian  ?  what  says  Wallachiau  ?  That  with  regard  to 
the  articulated  changes  in  the  consonant  "  c"  before  " 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  letter  coming  before  the 
Blender  vowels  "  e,"  "  i,"  has  an  articulate  value  which 
it  has  not  before  "  a,"  "  o"  "  n,"  and  hence,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  slender  vowels  has  told  oa  this  consonant  in 
Italian.  And  thus  these  vowels,  "e,"  "i,"  have,  in 
the  oiher  mntee,  to  a  less  perceptible  and  to  a  less  dis- 
tingniahable  degree,  however,  shown  the  influence  thai 
they  have  exercised  on  the  consonants,  with  which  in 
sonnd  they  nnite. 

Kext,  what  says  Spanish  ?  Before  "  e,"  "  i,"  "  c"  has 
the  aoimd  Dot  of  the  Italian  and  Wallachian  "tsh,"  bnt 
of  "th"  sharp;  bef ore  " a, o, n,"  it  has  the  common 
articnlate  value  of  "  k."  Hence,  in  the  language  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  is  to  be  seen  the  game  phonetic  fea- 
ture that  presents  itself  in  Italian,  Wallachian,  and 
Trench. 

Does  this  affection  or  change  of  sound  before  the 
vowels  "  e,  i"  exist  in  English  too  ?  Tea,  it  ia  found  in 
English. 

This  division  of  vowels  iato  broad  and  slender, 
"  leatan  le  leatan,  agns  caol  le  caol,"  has  never,  though 
resting  on  the  £rat  principles  of  melody  and  euphony, 
been  philosophically  treated,  nay,  even  noticed  by  Eng- 
lish philologists,  yet  its  use  is  not  fore^n  to  the  Saxon 
tongue;  for  "c"  and  "g"  before  the  broad  vowels 
"  a,  o,  u,"  are  pronounced,  "  o"  like  "  k,"  and  "  g"  like 
"g^'hard; 


BS,  c,  cat ;         cow;         cud  ; 

while  before  the  vowels  "e,  i"  called  slender,  the  same 
consonants  are  pronounced  soft — 


cent; 


cider ;     gina'SR. 


From  the  statements  and  the  proofs  jnst  p  resented,  tlw.  J 
following  conclusions  are  certain  : — 

(1^  The  Towels  can,  naturally  and  in  strict  propriely,  -' 
owing  to  their  chariicter  ae  musical  sonnds,  be  divided 
into  two  clasBBS,  broad  (a,  o,   u,)    and    slender    (e,  i). 
(2)  In  Irisli-Gaelic  this  division  into  hard  and  slender  has 
been  known  and  put  into  practice  by  the  bards  and  gram- 
marians, fi'om  the  earliest  period  of  Ireland's  history. 
(3J  In  other  iangungca  thLi  diTision  is  not  unknown ; 
nay,  it  holds  an  important  place,  at  this  very  hour,  in 
Bnssian,  in  which  a  special  character  is  employed  to  point 
oat  the  presence  o£  the  broad  or  slender  vowel  sound, 
(4J  As  the  broken  pillars  of  Pompeii  tell  of  the  archi- 
tectaral  columns  that  stood  perfect  two  thousand  years 
ago,  so  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  slender  eonnda  of  I 
"  e"  and  "i.^Kcaitered among  thesis  Homancelanguagea,  J 
point  to  the  perfect  uso  of  the  slender  or  sharp  towbI  J 
sounds  of  "e"  and  "  i,"  in  days  of  early  Homan  proJ 
nunciatioii.     It  cannot,  however,  bo  inferred  that  " 
before  ■'  i"  in  Latin,  had  at  any  period  the  sound  o: 
or  "ts."     For  itia  certain,  as  has  been  shown  in  chapte 
VI.  of  this  work,  that  the  sound  of  "  c,"  even  before  " 
or  "  i,"  had,  in  Latin,  always  been  the  same  as  tliat  o 
"k."  (See  o.vi.,  pp.  127,  128,   129). 

How,  then,  has  "  c"  in  the  Eomance  languages,  daugh-  J 
ters  of  Latin,  the  soft  and  hard  sound,? 

The  answer  is:  "o"  in  Latin  was  always  hard  befon4 
"  e"  and  "  i,"  as  well  as  before  "  a,  o,  u."  Every  codbo.  fl 
nant  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  vowel  in  union  with  f 
which  it  is  sounded.  Now,  the  vowels  "  e"  a 
the  highest  in  the  scale.  Ihcy  are  slender;  they  i 
palatal.  They  give  a  pitch  upwards  to  the  articolate  I 
Tocal  value  of  the  couaouacts — to  "  c,"  to  ■'  d,  I,  m,  n," 
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to  "  B."  Heace  conaonants  awnded  with.  "  e,  i,"  mnsil 
have  a  higher  palatal  poteacy  than  when  Bounded  in 
union  with  "a,  o,  n." 

The  remnant  of  this  high  palatal  power  of  the  Blender 
vowels,  "  e,  i,"  ia  perceptible  at  tliis  hour  in  the  Bonnda 
which  some  consonants  (notably  "c,  i,")  receive  in  tha 
Romance  dialects,  and    in  English. 

In  Irish-Gaelic  the  original  sound  of  "  c"  before  ''e,  i'' 
is  preserved  in  all  its  integrity  and  fulness.  Its  sound  ia 
the  Bound  of  "k,"  but  "k,"  as  in  Kyvie. 

5ote, — The  high  palatal  sound  consonants  receive  from 
the  presence  of  the  slender  vowel  sounds,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  "  y"  in  English. 

Hence,  as  a  rule,  an  Irish  consonant  followed  by  "  e," 
is  represented  in  English  by  the  same  consonant,  with 
"y"  annexed. 

"The  sound  of  a  slender  consonant  in  Irish-Gaelic 
becomes,  to  an  English  atndent,  distinct  and  perceptible 
by  blending  the  sound  of  'y'  with  the  common  cunso- 
uantal  wticulation." — College  Qrammar,  p.  20. 

The  consonant  "  s"  in  Irish,  is  a  strong  instance  of  tha 
effect  produced  by  the  slender  vowels  ;  Before  or  after 
"  a,  o,  a,"  its  sound  is  "  s"  (like  "  sa"  English) ;  before 
or  after  "  e,  i,"  it  is  "  ah,"  without  an  exception,  as,  "  se" 
{sheh)  he ;  "  sion,"  (sheeon)  a  storm. 

The  "  y"  sound  with  the  vowels  "  e,  i,"  is  plainly  per- 
ceived in  the  second  column  of  the  following  terms  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Brst; — 

bo,  (pp.  bow)  cow ;  beo,  {hyow)  alive. 
Cj,       (koh,)    as  ;     ceo,  (kyeo)  or  {kcogli)  fog. 
do,      (dhoh,')  to ;     deo,  (dyoh)  life,  ever, 
■    ci,  kaw,  what ;         c.a,  (hyali)  what. 

"  C"  and  "d"  and  "  b,"  before  "  e"  or  "  j,"  are  pala- 
tftlised,  like  "  t"  in  twne ;  or  Uke  "  ky"  in  hyrie :  "  i," 


a  kind,  ' 


a  card  ;  afl^the  Irish  word,  "  cmn,"  calm. 


s  evident,  therefore,  when  this  vocal  value  of  the 
slender  vowels  baa  been  through  ages  retained  in  the 
Irish  language ;  and  when  to  this  day  the  phonetic  and 
the  orthographic  influence  of  the  slender  aonnds  peimeates 
every  syllable  of  Gaelic  speech,  and  when,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  is  identical  with  the 
phonetic  values  of  the  same  vocables  in  the  Latin  tongne, 
that  a  law  like  that  now  known  in  Irish  as  i-oiccl  assimila- 
lion  must  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Lalin.  The  shadowy 
outline  o£  tbo  full  figure  of  that  law  is  to  this  day  seen 
in  the  Romance  descendants  of  the  parent  Latin  tongue. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  certain  that  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  tho  Irish  language,  a  radical 
diffeiencB  existed  between  tbo  influonco  exercised  by  the 
two  classes  of  vowels — the  broad  and  the  slender.  This 
radical  difference  is  found  not  to  have  floated  down  the 
stream  of  time,  presenting,  all  through  its  varied  course, 
the  impress  of  a  distinct  phonetic  feature,  in  any  language 
so  well  as  in  Irish-Gaelic,  In  Latin  it  is  lost  except  in 
its  broken  transmitted  forms.  In  Ireland  it  is  perfect 
still.     This  is  important. 


THE  VOWEL  LAW— ITS    RESULTS  tlNCHANOEABLE  ;  BOUMD 
AKD  SPELLING  ALWAYS  SURE. 

The  effects  of  this  principle  of  vowel  asaimilation  in 
Irish  permeates  the  whole  of  the  language  spoken  and 
written. 

One  cannot  breathe  without  air,  nor  see  without  re- 
fleeted  light,  so  one  cannot  speak  Irish-Gaelic,  or  write 
it  without  a  knowledge  of  this  principle.  Like  rhythm 
in  poetry,  or  melody  in  song,  it  is  entwined  with,  and  it 
gives  life  to  tho  living  breathing  language  of  the  Gael. 
For  all  this,  the  Iiish  gpeaking  natives  of  Ireland  do  not 
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advert  to  the  presence  of  the. .principle  jjnst  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  not  advert  to  the  presence  of  the  air 
hy  which  we  are  BTuronnded. 

All  the  phonetic  and  orthographic  properties  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  take  their  rise  from  this  principle  of  vowel  assimi- 
lation, JQst  as  branches  sprout  from  a  stem,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  spring  forth  and  bloom.  Some  of  these 
properties  are  (1)  fullness  of  articulate  aonnd ;  (2)  correct- 
ness of  proDunciation,  (3)  an  unchangeable  spelling,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  settled  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage. This  principle  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of 
Gaelic  speech  :  for  its  effects  bear  the  impress  of  order,  of 
harmony,  of  continued  and  lasting  uniformity  ;  of  a 
directive  influence  on  the  language  even  in  pointa  the  most 
minute. 

What  is  the  leading  effect  of  this  rule?  It  is  simply 
that  vowels  of  a  certain  class,  for  instance  "  e,  i,"  affect 
the  consonants  (in  union  with  which  they  enter,  in  pro- 
ducing Gaelic  sounds,  either  of  syllables  and  words,)  to 
that  degree,  that  not  only  the  consonants  are  stamped 
with  the  vowel  valne  which  thej  derive  from  the  connec- 
tion, but  the  syllable  coming  directly  next  in  order  re- 
ceives, so  to  speak,  a  starting  note  from  the  closing 
vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  effects  produced 
are  two-fold — first,  on  the  consonant ;  secondly,  in  direct- 
ing thecharacter  of  the  next  vowel  in  the  coming  syllable. 

BXAUPLES. 

"  Slanuigteoir,"  a  saviour,  from  "  slan,"  safe,  and 
"  slanuig,"  to  save ;  the  slender  vowel  "  i"  precedes  "  g," 
and,  therefore,  a  slender  vowel  "  e"  is  the  first  in  the 
annexed  syllable,  "  teou","  and  not  "  toir."  Again, 
"  fuasgaltoir"  ends-in  "  toir,"  and  not  "  teoir,"  for  in  the 
primitivo  root,  "  fuasgal  (with  "  a"  before  "1")  closes  with 
"  broad  vowel  ("  a").     In  verbs  this  bw  is  Btriklngly 


remarkable,  as  "  cuir,"  put,  "  eiiir-tear,"  (snd  not  "  cmr- 
tar,")  in  pat ;  "  biajl,"  Btrike,  "  baa:l.tear,"  is  struck. 

Irish-Gaelic,  tLerefore,  adherei!  fully  to  tlio  law  o£  vjibbI 
aenmila'lim,  which,  generally  speaking',  haa  been  lost 
thrungbout  Europe. 

"  1  hue  we  see  that  the  classification  of  vowels  made  by 
Irish  grammarianM  accords  exact 'y  with  that  which  the 
investigations  of  philosophy  point  out  as  correct,  Tiiere 
are  in  (Jaelic,  therefore,  two  classes  of  voivela  clearly  and 
philosophically  distinguishable.  Do  they  differ  in  their 
idtiaence  and  in  their  effects  ? 

"  Voivels  and  oonsonants  constitute  the  one  grand,  uni- 
versal family  of  letters.  Conaouants  derive  tlielr  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  soiiiidi-d  along  trith,  or  by  the  aid 
of  the  vowels.  When  articulated,  they  partake,  of  tbe 
Bound  of  that  vowel  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  entmoi- 
ated.  Irish  vowel  b Juuils  aro,  aa  we  have  seen,  of  a  twofold 
character,  imnd  or  ule'iJar ;  each  consonant  must,  accord- 
ingly, paitake  of  a  twofold  articulation,  hioad  or  «/eiwitr, 
according  to  the  broad  or  slender  intonation  of  the  rowel 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  sounded.  This  twofold  artica- 
lation  can,  in  sorae  raeasnre,  be  appliej  with  truth  to  con- 
sonants ill  any  language ;  bnt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Keltic  dialects,  and  particularly  Irish,  we  know  of  none 
in  which  this  phonetic  distinction  in  the  articulation  of 
consonaiits  has  retained  its  radically  distinctive  philoso- 
phic character. 

"  The  influence  of  a  twofold  sound  of  the  vowels  thns 
acting  on  the  consonants,  and  causing  them  to  participate 
in  it,  is  80  fused  into  our  national  language  ihat  it  haa 
stamped  its  pronunciation  ajid  orthogi-aphy  with  a  com. 
plexioc  and  individuality  quite  different  from  everything 
English.  To  Irish-speaking  natives  this  individuJity 
appears  quite   easy  and  natural,  and,  like  accent,  with 
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■which  it  ia  essentially  blended,  is  natDrnllj  acquired  and 
practised  by  them  wilhout  knowing  or  aii verting  to  the 
existence  of  the  principle  from  ivhich  it  springs  ;  yet,  to 
those  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  it  appears  at  once 
strange  and  difficult. 

"  As  the  language  is  spoken  and  written,  the  effects  o£ 
the  influence  exercised  by  tbe  twofold  division  of  vowel 
sounds  extend  to  both  departments — the  written  and 
spoken  Gaelic.  These  effects  may  well,  therefore,  be 
called  articulate,  or  phonetic,  and  urlhajrixphk: 

"  The  afticiilate  regards  the  sound  of  each  consonant 
when  it  is  intonateJ  with  a  broad  or  slender  vowel.  The 
oylhographic  regards  the  laws  of  spelling." — Ensy  Lessens, 
or  Sdf-Lu,triict!i.n  m  Lish,  Fart  IK.,  pp.  200, 201 ;  Evllin, 
Mtdlan>i,  piillisluT. 

It  appears  to  arise  from  a  piinciple  of  euphony,  ac- 
cording to  Latham : 

"  The  Irish-Gaelic,  above  most  other  languages,  illus- 
trates a  euphonic  principle  that  modifies  the  vowels  of  a 
word.  The  vowels  '  a,  o,  u,'  are  full,  whilst  'i,  e'  are 
sharp.  Now,  if  to  a  syllable  containing  a  small  vowel, 
as,  'buail,'  there  be  added  a  syllable  containing  a  broad 
one,  as  '  am,'  a  change  takes  place.  Either  the  first 
syllable  is  accommodated  to  the  second,  or  the  second  to 
the  first,  so  that  the  vowels  respectively  contained  in  them 
are  either  botli  full  or  both  small.  Hence  arises,  in  re- 
spect to  the  word  quoted,  either  the  form  '  bualam,'  or  else 
the  form  '  buailim." — Latliam  on  the  Eiujlish  L  m-juaje, 
^il  ed.,  §  228,  y.  158.  And  from  a  principle  of  har- 
mony, according  to  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan, 

GBAND  KBSULTS  :  CERTAINTY  OP  SOUXU  ;  SUBETY  OP 
SPELLING. 

Two  grand  results  spring  immediately  and  directly 
frorii  this  principle : 


1 
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First — A  perfect  system  o£  phonctica,  and  a  correct 
common  atandard  of  pronunciation.  The  vowel  sounds 
of  "  e,  i"  are  high,  and  lend  to  the  consonanta  a  piilatal 
character.  The  tongue,  in  pronouncing  the  consonant 
■with  "  e,"  must  touch  the  palate.  The  aoimd  once  uttered 
does  not  rest  with  the  consonant.  It  does  not  stop  there, 
but  paasea  on  to  the  first  part  of  the  nest  syllable.  The 
action  o£  this  sound  may  well  bo  compared  to  a  man 
going  up  a  hill.  He  attains  the  height  he  sought.  He 
cannot,  in  descending,  come  down  all  at  once.  He  holds 
for  a  time  to  the  high  position  be  has  attained.  So  it  is 
with  the  vowel  sounds.  When  the  articulate  value  of 
"  e"  or  "  i"  has  been  heard  in  any  syllable,  that  pitch  or 
palatal  power  it  lias  attained  is  kept  np  ;  and  hence  the 
next  syllable  coming  directly  after  it  mast,  in  part,  re- 
echo the  vowel  pitch.  In  this  way  each  syllable  ending 
with  "i"  must  have  "e"  or  "i"  first  in  the  succeeding' 
syllable.  Such  is  the  law  of  phonetics  ia  Irish.  It  ia 
the  precuraor  of  the  law  of  spelling  j  and  spelling  ia 
roonlded  on  its  rules. 

Second — A  correct  system  of  spelling.  Let  a  student 
only  leara  the  roots  of  words  ;  the  prehxes  and  suffixes  ; 
and  then,  by  the  application  of  the  rale,  "  Caol  le  caol, 
agus  leatan  le  leatan,"  he  can  spell  any  word  in  the  Irish 
language.  Let  ns  take,  for  example,  in  Irish  : 
The  Loed's  Phayee — An  fAiiAiB. 

Ar  n-atair  a  ta  air  neaiii  go  nao;iifar  d'  amm,  god-tigifl 
do  rigeait,  go  n-dt'antar  do  tod  air  an  talaiii  mar  gnidtear 
air  neam.  TalJair  dumu  ann  n-iild  ar  n-ar.in  laeiatiiail, 
agus  mait  dumn  ar  Ij-fia^a  mar  niaiteamuid-no  da  *r 
iJ.fiacaCnailJ  fim,  na  l^ig  amn  a  g-catn^ad,  ai^t  saor  smn  u 
61c.     Ami^n." 
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The  Iliai.     By  Ms  Grace  the  Mod  Bev.  Dr.  MacSale, 
ArcKlriiihop  of  Tuam. 
Brut  Acnil,  seinn,  6ig  neaihda,  'gas  boan-fearg, 
Acml  Slic  i4il,  an  gaiBgideac,  temteac  garg ; 
Do  scap  trfd  alnag  aa  n-Greug,  trom  lean  a's  fir, 

hence  fc  prayer ;  "  alair,"  father  j  after  "Br,"  our,  one  of  tho 
plural  poBBSBBive  prononns,  "□"  ia  preGied  to  avoid  inj  waat  of 
Bmoothnesa  of  Boand  ;  "  BJ>air"  either  lost  initial  "  p,"  or  came 
as  it  Btaada  without  "p,"  from  the   primitire    Arjan   speech; 


"ar"i 


Etuted  ii 


not;  "oeaib,"  pr.  nyav,  haaTeo;  "Haitiaa"  means  the  prin- 
cipality (of  God),  indirectly  heaven!  "  go,"  that ;  "naoili,"  a 
saint ;  "  naoitaiar,"  may  be  blessed,  may  be  sanctified ;  "d"  for 
"  do,"  thy,  formed  from  "  tu,"  then,  as  thy  ia  from  thou,  tuiu 
(Latin)  from  («  ;  "ton"  and  "  ta"  (French)  from  fu;  "tig," 
come;  "tigid"  (thigse),  may  come;  >' ng"  ('pr.  ree),  a  king; 
"  ngeoftt,"  kingdOQi ;  the  correct  spelling  is  "  rig"  (root  of  word 
akingj,  and  not  "  nog,"  and  its  snSi  ia  "a,et,"  a,  state.  By 
Towel  aaaimilation  "  aet"  beoomBs  "  eaOt,"  becansB  the  vowel 
in  "ng"  ia  slender.  "  DSan,"  do,  act,  make;  ■' dSantar"  (and 
not"d&in-lBar")  may  bo  done;  "  a"  in  "dfian"  ia  broad  and 
final ;  hence  the  aaffii  is  broad,  "  tar"  and  not  "  tear"  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  paaaivs  ending  after  ^'  gnid,"  to  do,  ia  "  tear,'* 
beoaoso  "i"  in  "gnid"  is  the  oloaiag  consonant.  "  Talam," 
earth  ;  Latin  telbis,  terra ;  "  tibair,"  give  ;  "  dnmn,"  to  us,  com- 
poEod  of  *' do,**  to  ;  "ainn,"  na;  '*  dm,"  to-day,  epelled  also 
"Did,"  aa  in  French  huy;  "  atSn,"  bread,  takea  "n,"  like 
"  aiair,"  above,  after  "  ar,"  onr  ;  "  14,'*  a  day ;  "  lae,"  of  a  day  j 
"  lae-i-afliail,*'  day-like,  daily  ;  "-t"  ia  iiiaorted  between  "la©"* 
and  "  artiail,"  like,  for  eophonj;  "  mait"  (pp.  mav-seh)  forgive; 
"fiaCa,"  debts,  after  "ar,*'  oar,  "f"  is  eclipsed  by  a  medial 
aspirate  "  b,"  tbat  is  by  "v-,"  "niar,"aB;  "  maileamnid,"  wo 
forgive ;  "  maid"  Is  the  plnral  ending  to  "  mait,"  forgive,  "  ea" 
is  inserted  for  fnlneaa  of  sound  "  ne'*  is  snffiied  to  "  ronid,**  to 
make  the  term  emphatic.  We  say,  "  ainn,'*  we,  "  sinn-ne,"  we- 
onrselves  ;  ao  also  "  ne,"  an  old  form  like  nos,  Latin,  ia  auffiied 
to  verbs  to  eipress  emphasis  and  contradiatinction  ;  "  na,"  not; 
''14ig,"leadi  "sinn,*'aB;  "a,"into;  ",cat,'' (pr.  cawft),a  fight; 
■' catuig,*' to  fight  in  battle  ;  "Dalngad,"  temptation,  a  fight 
with  the  adversary  of  onr  sonla;  '■  o"  ia  eclipsed  by  "g,"  a 
softer  Booiid ;  "  o"  is  retained  in  the  spelling,  bnt  not  Bounded ; 
"  aaor,*'  v.,  filee  ;  "  titxa,"  ni ;  "6,**  from ;  «  olo,"  avil. 
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'S  d'  fag  ffi'ian  lao.'ra  treun,'  ro  luat  air  lir: 
Bailj  a  n-aljiaig  fuilteaj'  sracta  air  an  b-feur 
Aig  madraiB  soanga,  'a  fangaiB  gortaii'  gear. 
Jiud  'u-djn  riiT  iola  loib,  go  d-tiocfafi  ao  t- 
O  inaid  turn  imria  Acuil  a's  flatt  na  n-Greug. 


■eng 


'Oeoira 

Do  sgaoil  n 
'Cus  feo:l  g 


a  limms,  crao!J-s: 


a  Dei 

)  tionagnaig  gleo  u  'r  siolrui^  an  ceJA  ? 

0  lonraii  loib  a  gaete  teo, 

n^eait  an  iJaia  na  ulnaigtB  beo  ; 

aiiiieaa  d.blijV  tug  an  ng 
D'a  sagart  naoiiita, — dearc  an  lown  gan  ecit, 
A>g  tea.t  go  tm^'  as  go  t^ban  air  a  lorg', 
Mar  d.'oltaa  cart  air  Oeanfart  nailleai;,  borb. 
Cum  longa  na  n-Greng,  do  Inall  an  aagart  Bitiih, 
Lb  tatartas  trom  'gua  seoide  ann  gaL^  laini ; 
Mar  Iji  fleaag  craoB,  'iJi  f  illte  air  a  I'eann, 
'Gus  bacul  i^ir,  guit-brata  Feaba  teaun, 
Do  gnid  an  Blua>  go  lAr  act  fiJa  go  buan, 
(.hii3  d'fl  clam  Aitn'd  taoeaig  ard'  na  luan. 

Go  railJ  an  troig  faoi  sgrios  na  u-Eeata,  ban. 
A  ga'sgiflie  Greng,'  a's  go  raili  Bnr  eeolta  l.in, 
lie  gao!  a  livarfaa  aib  air  ais  lom  Tuam 
Jinr  d-t.'r  a'a  Uiur  mnintir  aealliu^ail  mi'ran  enam 
A't  di'anaid  Iruaig  air  seanJir  crom  faoi  leon 
'Gus  talJraLS  air  ais  du  arfa  a  leant  fJm, 
Glaca'd  mo  iluais,  a's  Bgaoibd  cnid  mo  .'roiae, 
'Gns  taliraifl  milfl  do  Dia  ua  n-gae.e  bm3e  ! 
Aig  freagaift  impide,  yiir  na  Grng'  go  mjr, 
'Giia  iug  dj  coiiiairlee.stealt  lo  n-a  jjlJr. 
Do  ^ii:ii  an  coiiiOLTle  ceart  an-iliant'  an  rig 
'uiis  d'  Ibillaig  fi'eagraS  geur  garB-i5ii!in  a  iroi3e. 
Leig  Icat,  a  jeam'ir,  na  d.  an  moill,  na  sgit, 
5Ieasg  lung  na  n-Greng,  a't  fill  a:r  a:a  sa  t-ali^e, 
Air   laglii  gild  vni-  d.far.'i'ai-a  cit  aon  sgiai, 
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No  do  Ldil  caoiii,  no  bacul  f.'e  do  Dia. 

Ni  leigfad  uaim  an  6g  go  d-tig  an  tra', 

A  crionfas  aom,  a  sgciiii,  a  crut,  'a  a  bliit ; 

A(;t  b^id  SI  gaBta  leis  an  t-seol  go  buan, 

'8  a  glensad  leaba  asn  a  ngeibfead  suan, 

O'n  m-baile  'g-cian  :  teit  nainn  :  na  brostuig  an  Ceann. 

Do  geit  an  fear  le  eagla  an  ri|j:  'Iji  teaon, 
'Gna  d'  enlaig  leia  go  sostai!',  trom,  faoi  fearg,    . 
Le  aia  na  d-tonta  glurai',  gjimneaj  garg  ; 
Aig  meaBrugad  cmtuigad  'a  aig  agairt  coimirc  De. 
Mic  mna  na  u-deas-dlaoi^''  sgeiteaa  dealraid  aa  lae. 

A  rig  na  gaete  geal,  a's  na  bij^a  ban, 
A  b-£iid  na  I'nse  io  do  solus  IJn  * 

The  Iliai> — Notes. — "Bi'uV'aagor.broiiJin^t  angor;  "  foarjj' 
paaaingiiDger;  "aemn,"  sinjf  ;  "iijj;,"  (pr.  o-ee)  virgin  ;  "  n«aih. 
da,"  heavenly;  "'gna"  "  agiiB,"  and;  "  bnaii-foarg"  lasting 
anger;  ■' f"  in  "fearg"  is  aspirated,  a  a  acooiint  of  tlie  com- 
pound word  :  A  ehaoge  to  an  aspirate  form  is  in  oompositioti 
required  in  Gaelic.  "  Mic,"  gen.  oaae  of  "  mao,"  aon  ;  "  gaia- 
gidsaC  (pr  gavAshgeea6li),aiiero,a  chiTalroua  felloir  ;  "  teutead" 
fiery,  from  "  teina,"  fire;  "garg,"  rough  i  "do"  is  sign  of  tlio 
perfect  tense  i  "a,"  who,  ia  omitted  before  "do,"  for  "ado 
Boop,"  who  did  scatters  "trid,"  through  ;  "  atnaa;"  (pr.  (ioooj, 
aa  in  Ballinaaloe,  that  is  the  towa  (baite)  of  tba  hosta  (na  sluag) 
"  trom-leUD,"  haavy  woa  ;  "  a'a"  and,  "  ir"  destraction  j  "  fjg," 
left;  "  i"  aspirated  in  perfect  tense  active  ;  "morin,"  many  ; 
"laoOra,"   heroes  i   "  treun,"  brare;  the  name  "Trajnor,"  is 

too  aoon;  "oir  lar,"  on  the  centre,  stretched,  lying — an  adver- 
bial phraae,  meaning  laid  out,  Btratihed,  lying  low;  "  raib," 
waaj  "a  n-ahlaig,"  pin.  of  "ablafi,"  a  oarcasa ;  "  fuilteaS," 
from  "  futl,"  blood  J  "  sracta,"  torn,  mangled;  "feur,"  grass; 
"aig,"  at,  by;  "  mad  raib,"  doga;  "aeanga,"  thin,  wasted; 
"  fangaib,"  vnltnrea  !  "  gortaC,"  hungry ;  "  geur,"  sharp,  biting ; 
"bud,"  it  was;  "  n-d4n,"  in  destiny ;"  r^r,"  according  tu  ; 
"  tola,"  gan.  oaaa  of  "  toil,"  will ;  "  Joib,"  gen.  oaae  of  "  Job," 
Jove  ;  "  go,"  that,  "  tiocfad,"  would  oome  ;  "  eug,"  death,  takes 
"  t"  for  sound  betweea  "n"  of  the  art ;  and  "e,''  the  sowel,  ad 
"ant-eng;"  tha  death;  "an  t-atair,"  the  father;  this  ocoui-s 
only  in  tba  Dom.  and  in  the  ac 
from,  referring  to  time,  since; 
narda;  "imm,"  gen.  caae  of  " 
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Tlie  baasrnl  wrath,  O  goddesa,  tin^,  orPelenB'  ton,  the  aonroB 
Of  Borrow  dire,  and  oonntleEa  wobb  to  a!l  the  Grecian  forooj 
That  wrath  wbich  many  a  atout  heroin  soul  from  jojfol  day 
To  gloomy  Hades  harled,  aud  lofb  their  mangled  limba  a  pref 
To  dogs  and  valtares;  thos  the  will  of  mightiest  Jove  was  done; 

mtention  keen  arose,  and  saiiderin^  atrifo  begnn 
Between  Atrides,  kitig  of  mec,  aud  PeleuB'  godlike  aon. 

Which  of  the  gods  betwi 
inspired  ? 
Latona'a  son  ;  for  lie  against  the  king,  with  anger  fired. 
Shut  tliroogh  the  oamp  a  sore  diaaaae  ;  the  people  drooped  and 

For  that  Atridea  to  iis  priest  the  righleona  sajt  denied. 

When  to  the  a wi ft  soa-plougbing    ships  came   Chrjsea  with  s 

prayer, 
And  for  his  daughter's  freedom  bronght  the  pre 

Ho  on  a  golden  sacred  ataff,  with  ontstretehed  arm,  displayed 
The  wreath  of  the  far-darting  god,  nud  thna  to  all  he  prayed, 
lint  oliicdy  to  the  kiogly  pair,  whose  ward  the  host  obeyed  : 

s  uf  Atrous,  and  ye  Greeks  with  bornished  gteavoSjgiTV 


FfiHring  the  dread,  for-darting  god,  tlie  sou  of  Jove,  ApoUo. 
Wliere^a  the  AchEean  hoac  replied  with  load -consenting  cheer, 
Aud  bade  him  grant  the  old  man's  prajer,  ar.d  bis  wreathed 

staff  I'STero ; 
Uut  ilt  was  Agamemnon  pleased,  and  forth  his  anger  brake; 
Away  be  sent  the  priest,  and  thus  with  fell  reproof  ha  spake  ; 
Old  man,  if  near  Che  hollovr  ships  I  find  thee  bore  again. 
Or  lingering  now  with  laggard  foot  if  tboo  shalt  dare  remain, 
Hbj  band  shall  show  the  sacridd  wreath,  and  bear  the  staff  in 

The  maid  I'll  not  restore ;  no,  not  till  hoary  age  shall  come 
To  her  at  Argoa,  in  my  bouse,  far  from  her  father's  home  : 
There  shall  she  tend  the  loom,  and  share  my  royal  bed  j  bat 

Begone  !  fret  mo  no  more !  thy  speed  shall  be  thy  safety  now  ! 
He  spake !  the  old  man  Teared  ;  no  word  of  sharp  reply  gave  he. 
Bat  silent  went  to  the  billowy  beach  of  the  vast  and  voioefal 

There  from  the  ships  apart  he  stood,  and  poured  the  pleading; 

To  the  eon  of  Jo»e  whom  Leto  bore  of  the  lovely-Bowing  hair ! 
Hear  me,  0  god  of  the  silver  bow,  who  rightly  claim'st  for  thins 
Teuedos'  iele.  and  Chryse's  walls,  and  Cilia's  towers  divine ! 

An  Englisk  gentleman,  a  man  o£  considerable  learning, 
Leard  this  system  at  one  time  explained  by  the  present 
writer,  and  he  cried  out  suddenly — "  How  beautiful !" 
He  was  right.  The  system  of  vowel  assimilation  in  Irish 
is  really  beautiful. 

What  is  beauty  ?  It  is  harmony  of  parts  prodncing  a 
uniform  single  developement.  It  is  the  expressioQ  to  the 
eye,  or  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  and 
outward  grace.  In  physical  things,  it  is  fulness  of  deve- 
lopement produced  by  symmetry  and  harmony. 

In  all  that  is  said  of  the  beautiful  there  are  two  leading 
ideas,  without  which,  a  conception  of  beauty  cannot  be 
formed  i  these  are  oneness,  combined  with  multiplicity 
and  truth,  to  which,  according  to  some,  ought  to  be  added 
extrinsic  grace,  or  the  reflex  of  light. 
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We  Bay,  "  the  beaaty  of  creation," — that  is,  the  grae» 
and  external  show  ijftliatorderaad  harmony  whioh  shinea 
forth  in  all  that  the  eye  beholds,  the  astronomer'a  glass 
reaches,  or  the  microscope  pi'eaents.     We  say,  "  the  beau- 
ties of  nature — a  bcantifnl  poem;  a  thing  o£  beauty  i»™ 
a  joy  for  ever,"  to  express  the  delight  of  the  mind  at  tl 
variety  and  singleness  with  fulness  of  development,  tbi 
are  presented  in  the  objects,  and  which,  on  that  accoonf^ 
are  called  beautiful. 

Deauty  must  bo  natural,  must  be  founded  in  tmtlif^ 
like  the  color   of  gold,    it  must  be  the  gleam  of  i 
worth,  or  like  nature's  budding  rose  that  opens  ita  petals 
the  morn.     Ifothing  artiticial,  nothing  made  up,  n 
however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  deceitful  ordeceptive,  c 
be  justly  styled  beautiful.      Imitations,  no  matter  htw 
well  painted,  passing  for  what  they  are  not  in  reality,  oi 
never  be  proiiouncod  beautiful.     Again^ahow,  and  r 
aess,  and  power,  without  huniiony  of  parts  and  on 
of  combination,  cannot  constitute  beauty. 

The  English  language  is  very  rich  in  wealth  of  ■w 
in  strength  and  in  power  ;  yet,  its  system  of  orthagrajjl 
or  of  phonetics  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  prononnced  ^ 
thing  of  beauty." 

Kot  so  ill  Irish  Gaelic.     All  the  rules  for  orthograpl 
all  the  minor  principles  of  phonetics,  ate  the  d{ 
ments  of  the  one  great  law  of  vowel  assimilation. 

The  principle  which  produces  this  law  is  like  the  p 
ciple  of  polai-ity.  The  slender  vowels  "  e,  i"  alwajB  U 
to  one  pole ;  "  a,  o,  u,"  to  the  other. 

If  a  student  learns  this    Gaelic  law    as  it  has  1 
explained  in  this  chapter,  and  makes  it  hia  aim  t 
into  practice  both  by  writing  the  language,  and  a 
it  to  some  one  who  knows  it,  each  day  for  one 
tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  even  at  the  end  of  that  t 
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period,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  Iriah-Gaelio  fairly.  Eng- 
liali  scholars,  whose  natural  accent  and  tone  from  child- 
hood are  opposed  almost  naturally  to  the  guttural  sounds 
of  Irish-Gaelic,  have  learned  in  two  months  to  speak 
many  sentences  and  to  write  the  speech  of  the  sons  of  the 
sister  iale  of  Britain. 

Learners  and  those  not  practised  in  the  language  com- 
monly err  in  reading  and  spelling  ty  giving  to  Irish 
letters  the  sounds  which,  in  the  English  speech  they  are 
accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  aame  letters,  and  combin- 
ations of  letters.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  mistake. 
Apply  English  sounds  and  English  accent  to  French,  and 
what  a  phonetic  jumble  the  language  of  Fenelon  or  the 
rhyme  of  liacine  becomes. 


This  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close  by  putting  before 
the  notice  of  the  learned  reader  and  every  philologist 
who  may  peruse  those  pages,  a  view  respecting  the  law 
of  votvel  assimilatimi  such  as  it  exists  in  full  in  Irish 
Gaelic,  and  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  Romance  dialects, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  Grimm's  law,  or  that  which  in 
Irish  regulates  the  processes  of  axpiTa'-ion  and  ecU}:3e,  on 
the  other.  They  appear  to  be  distinct  laws;  and  no 
doubt  they  are  in  their  results.  But  every  physicist 
knows  that  though  all  the  colors  formed  from  light  are 
distinct — green  is  not  orange,  nor  orange  green ;  yet, 
all  blend  so  harmoniously,  that  a  person  cannot  well  per- 
ceive where,  in  the  diversity  of  the  rainbow  tints,  the  one 
comes  to  a  close,  and  the  otiier  takes  its  rise.  It  is  so  iu 
the  aggregate  of  virtues,  they  form  the  circle  of  perfec- 
tion ;  if  one  la  omitted,  the  rest  are  imperfect,  or,  like 
the  stones  that  compose  an  arch,  thej  affect  yet  support 
each  other.  Thus  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  a  common 
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phonetic  principle,  like  the  magnetic  Qoid,  acting  od  the 
vowels,  produces  the  law  of  vowel  assimilation ;  and  on 
the  consonants,  is  the  origin  of  aspirating  and  eclipsing^. 

Tlius  the  Welsh  term  ire/",  a  habitation,  (in  Irish  "  treib" 
a  tribe,  a  class  of  people)  iatkrcv — "th"wheu  "a"  precedes; 
marts  (dead),  Irish  "  marlj,"  becomes,  when  componnded 
with  "  di"  (want,  defect)  di-varu,  immortal  ("'m"  into 
"  v.")  So  in  Irish  "  raarB,"  dead ;  "  di-riiarB,"  immortal ; 
"  m"  is  aspirated  by  the  influence  of  "  i,"  iu  ''di  ;"  and 
"f"  in  "  dihfeirge,"  wrath,  echpsed.  The  harmonic  action 
of  the  vowel  sonnds  leads  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

This  view,  just  now  presented,  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  for  the  first  time  while  penning  this  page.  He 
suggests  it  but  does  not  hold  it  as  an  opinion.  No  doubt, 
like  colore,  or  some  notes  in  distinct  octaves,  the  two  laws 
have  at  least  a  remote  and  an  indirect  relationship.  Be- 
garding  the  law  of  vowel  assimilation,  however,  hia 
opinions  are  settled.  He  has  devoted  attention  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  since  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Ue  has 
read  all  the  views  of  all  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  Some  writers — they  are  few — have  declared  the 
division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slender,  is  the  in 
vention  of  bards  or  rhymers.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne ;  of  Colonel  Vallancey, 
of  Ealliday,  of  P.  MacEllegott — but  these  writers  never 
gave  the  subject  the  slightest  thought,  at  least  tliey,  in 
their  writings,  give  no  reason  for  their  strange  opinions. 

The  science  of  comparative  philology  had  not  been 
known  when  they  lived.  Some  of  them  were  very  inac- 
curate in  thought,  and  very  illogical  in  reasoning.  Pew 
scholars  now-a-days  care  to  notice  Colonel  Vallancey,  and 
poor  Halliday  died  when  only  a  young  man.  Had  hs 
lived  he  would  doubtless  have  become  a  distinguished 
Keltic  scholar. 
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There  is  at  present  a  work  being  published  on  the 

Jangnages  of  western  Europe,  by  a  distingnished  Scotch 
Gaelic  Scholar,  Charles  Mackey,  LL.D.  When  it 
will  hare  been  published,  then,  many  words,  now  cxjin- 
monly  deemed  o£  German  or  Gothic  origin,  will  be  seen 
to  derive  their  parentage,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  shewn, 
from  a  primitive  Keltic  ancestry. 

A    WOBD    la    OF    OAELIC    OH   GOTHIC    PAttENTAOE. 

There  is  one  general  characteristic  worth  noticing,  that, 
as  a  rule,  Keltic  primitives  side  with  Latin  and  Sanscrit, 
while  English  shows,  in  the  initial  letter  of  words  that 
are  regularly  changed,  a  decided  relationship  with 
the  Gothic,  or  low  German. 

Every  word  in  English,  therefore,  which  has  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  same  initial  letter  as  that  which 
distinguishes  its  German  cognate  equivalent  conveiying 
the  same  idea,  has  come  to  ns  from  Keltic  parentage. 
For,  the  Latin  race  is  more  than  half  Keltio.  The  Greeks, 
too,  received  much  of  their  vitiia.  via  animi  from  the 
primseval  Pelaagic  plantation  who  founded  Thebes,  built 
Ai^os,  laid  out  the  broad-ways,  and  erected  the  magnifi- 
cient  mansions  of  Mycons,  left  monuments  of  their 
knowledge  of  architectore  on  the  Acropopolis,  at  Athena. 

The  term  day,  for  instance,  which  is  a  veiy  simple 
common  word,  shows  that  it  has  sprung  from  a  Keltic 
stock.  The  High  German  is  tac ;  Low  German,  tag ; 
Old  Gaelic,  din;  as  "  dia-luain,"  Monday;  "dia-mairt," 
Tuesday,  &c.;  and  in  the  word  "  n-de,"  for  "  I^-an-d^" 
yesterday, — day-of-day;  "diu,"  to-day ;  and  spelled  "ann- 
dm,"  and  contractedly  "  n-diu  :"  Latin  die,  and  ho-die, 
to-day. 

Mow,  to  which  of  the  two  languages  is  the  term  "  day," 
judging  from  sonnd  and  sign,  more  a-kin  r*    Certainly  to 
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Gaelic.  All  the  late  studenta  of  comparatiTe  philolori 
admit  that  Irish  or  Keltic  ia  the  oldest  of  the  ladf) 
European  tongues  ;  that  the  Keltic  branch  of  the 
tree  was  the  first  off-shoot  to  Europe,  and  that  the  spee 
of  the  Gael  had  taken  a  "  fixed  set"  before  any  of  t 
other  brancbea  had  attained  tlieir  natural  deveiopemeB 
It  is  the  oldest  language,  therefore  ;  and  the  term  t 
must  have  been  retained  in  English  from  the  British  < 
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Reverting 

nee  more  to  the  law  of  jioicel  aesimila 

it  exiata 

n  Irish-Gaelic,  and  as  it  is  known  in 

s  of  Europe,  the  writer  muHt  obHerve  that  if^ 
diatinguishod  German  scholar,  after  twenty  years  stadjr, 
like  Jacob  Grimm,  should  discover  such  a  law,  tracing  it, 
now  in  French,  again  in  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  findiug'  it 
half-revealed  in  Latin  monnmental  analogies,  and  inaci'ip- 
tiona  prior  to  the  Punic  period  ;  collating  terms  of  cognate 
soand  in  Latin  and  .^olic,  comparing  Oscan  with  the 
Glreek  of  Dorians  or  loniana;  and  perhaps  higher  stil], 
seeing  what  relation  had  existed  between  Old  Keltic  pro- 
nunciation, aa  far  as  it  caa  bo  known,  and  the  Phenician 
speech  of  the  primeval  period.  Such  a  diacoveiy,  which 
he  might  conveniently  call  Aiijan  voael  assiiiiVa'.itm, 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  intelligent  philo- 
logist in  JEurope. 

The  language  of  Ireland  lays  before  the  savants  of 
Europe  the  beautiful  discovery  in  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology,  which,  as  a  law  of  her  life,  lay  hidden  for 
ages  pa^t.     For  this  she  seeks  no  reward. 


ay  muuen  tor  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XT. 
Twentieth — Subjects  arising  out  of  the  foregoing.  1, 
Had  the  Irish  Gaels  before  the  Christian  Era  any 
knowledge  of  letters  ?  2.  Had  they  a  knowledge  of 
the  Art  of  Writing  ?  3.  "What  alphabet  did  they 
nse  ?  A  literary  fight  waged  for  centuries  on  tfaia 
battlegronnd.  The  combatants  on  either  side,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  The  two  classes  in  opposition. 
Those  on  one  side  wrote  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  from  prejudice,  or  pay ;  the  other,  native 
born,  with  knowledge,  matured  study,  and  great  re- 
search ;  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward.  The  views 
and  reasons  of  each  side  stated.  The  science  of  Com- 
parative Philology  rises  high  above  all  pariy  views, 
and  looks  at  the  question  a  prim.  It  proves  that  the 
early  Pagan  Irish  were  a  highly  literary  people.  How 
far  late  historic  research  is  in  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  Comparative  Philology.  Gist  of  all  the  Manuscript 
History  presented  by  O'Curry  in  accord  with  the 
proofs  from  Philology.  The  early  emigrants  from  the 
Aryan  region  literary.  The  Kelte  aa  the  first  emi- 
granta  had,  therefore,  before  others,  a  knowledge  of 
letters  and  of  the  arts.  They  bad,  therefore,  an 
alphabet.  They  did  not  borrow  lett«ra  from  any 
nation,  Greece  or  Pheuicia,  Two  kinds  of  Alphabets, 
a  public  or  common  form  of  writing,  and  a  secret 
writing — the  Ogham  Advanced  knowledge  of  the 
Pagan  Irish  in  Arts.  The  Book  of  Kella.  The  Sound 
Towers.  The  Number  of  letters  in  the  Irish  Alphabet 
The  letters — called  Irish  chai'acter — are  Roman  of  the 
seventh  century.  ^\h.y  not  use  modern  Roman  with 
diacritical  dots  now  instead  of  the  old  dotted  character. 
Wisdom  of  this  course.  The  aspirate  '■  h"  and  the  (■) 
dot.  Wiiich  is  the  better  to  mark  the  phonetic  mut^ 
Hon.     Sumaiai'v. 
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There  are  in  Irish-Qtelic  BQbjects  of  interest  connected 
closely  with  that  which  has  been  pnt  before  the  reader's 
view  in  the  chapter  just  closed,  regarding  the  phonetic 
law  of  vowel  assimilation,  in  Irish,  and  the  all-pervading 
influence,  which,  in  the  spoken  and  written  langnage  it. 
eiercisea  on  every  syllable  spelled  or  spoken. 

These  subjects  are  best  shewn  by  putting  the  £oUowisgfl 
qneations : 

1.  Had  the  Irish-Gael,  before  the  Christian  Bra,  an$f 
consequently  before  the  Gospel  was  preached  Ji 
Bessed  any  knowledge  of  letters,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Coming  directly  next  in  order  is  another  subject  wonnAI 
np  with  the  foregoing,  but  nevertheless  special,  and  o^ 
that  account  demanding  a  special  answer  to  a  partici 
proposition. 

2.  Had  the  Iriah-Gael  who  flourished  in  the  first  eea- 
turj  of  the  Christian  Era,  or  imcaediately  before  t 
time  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  ? 

3.  What  alphabet  or  form  of  written  letters  did  the 
use?  Were  they  Semitic,  that  is,  Hebrew,  Chaldai 
or  ancient  Phenician,  or  wero  they  of  Aryan  origiu,  i 
ing  down  from  the  great  ancesti-al  home  in  Persia,  beEo 
the  first  migration  of  Acyans  had  found  a  new  home  i| 
the  Isle  of  the  West  ? 

Questions  like  the  foregoing,  at  times  in  the  aame  i 
terrogatory  form,  have  been  put,  but  never  satisfactori 
answered.  The  discussion  regarding  the  early  literature 
of  the  Irish,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  letters 
the  very  earliest  historic  period  has  been  going  on  si) 
the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  the  present  hour. 

The  literary  fight  has  been  waged  since  the  times  w 
the  native  Irish  wero  first  pronomicei  half  aavagea  1 
Giraldus  de  Barry,  well  known  as  Cainhrensia  to  all  y 
desii-ed  to  raise  English  power  and  English  civili 
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by  the  process  of  despising  the  Qael  iu  their  own  country 
and  exhibiting  them  in  the  light  of  advanced  barbarians. 
Cambrenais  had  hosts  of  followers.  He  had  the  press 
and  the  power  of  the  dominant  race  at  his  back.  So 
mnch  did  his  teaching  prevail,  that  foreign  writ«r8  like 
Bollandns  believed  the  early  Irish  ■were  devoid  of  learn- 
ing, and  had  in  the  Pagan  period  no  acquaintance  with 
letters  nntil  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  since  James  Anthony  Fronde  stood 
np  in  New  York  before  tho  American  pnbjio,  to  show 
from  history,  that  not  only  Pagan  Ireland,  but  Christian 
Ireland  had,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
amongst  tbem,  been  half  savages,  strangers  to  refinement ; 
and,  like  the  Hottentota  to  whom  Pinkerton  likened  them, 
had  been  far  removed  from  the  softening  influences  of 
civilization  and  literary  cnltm^.  The  very  rev.  hiatorian, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Bev.  Father  BoUandua,  S.J., 
with  Pinkerton  and  Proude,  are  the  leading  men  of  the 
past  and  present  who  directed  the  literaiy  campaigning 
against  the  civilization  and  literary  character  not  only  of 
the  Pagan  Irish,  bnt  of  the  Christian  Irish  who  had  lived 
before  the  landing  of  the  Enghsh  on  the  sonthern  shores 
of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  Ireland's  civilization 
and  literaiy  character  has  been  very  ably  bandied  by 
learned  and  clever  Irishmen,  lay  as  well  as  cleric.  Strange 
to  say,  many  of  these  defenders  are  themaelves  the  de- 
scondants  of  the  very  men  who,  as  invaders,  came  with 
Henry  II. ;  v.g.  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  the  emdite  author 
of  the  Sibemia  Dominicana ;  Vety  Bev.  Dr.  John  Lynch, 
Archdeacon  of  Tnam,  author  (1662,  a.d.)  of  the  cele- 
brated Oamireniia  Eversus,  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Very  Rav.  Mathew  Kelly,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Bdles-leUt-eg  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  translator 
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and  editor  for  the  Celtic  Society  of  Cnmhrentu  J 
ilie  anthor,  John  LjTich,  was  ono  of  the  most  eminent 
men  who  rose  with  such  promise  aboat  tlie  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  He  was  born  in  Galway,  and  descended 
from  a  family  who  claim  descent  from  Hugh  De  I 
one  of  the  most  Eucceesful  of  the  first  race  of  i 
Herman  invaders. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  the  Herodotne  o 
Ireland,  the  foremoet  and  ablest  in  the  sixteenth  cento 
or,  indeed,  at  any  other  period,  in  defending  the  truth  a 
Ireland's  history,  was  of  Norman  descent.  The  illnstr 
Irish  scholar  and  eradite  hisitorian  traces  his  linet 
tie  distinguished  family  of  that  name,  "whose  v 
branches  held  high  rank  and  large  possessiona  i 
counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Watorford,  1 
perary,  and  Cork."  According  to  the  traditions  of  t 
family  legalised  by  the  books  of  Heraldry  in  Ireland — 
founder  of  the  house,  whose  original  name  is  unknowi 
for  snmameB  were  at  that  time  being  introduced  (121 
century),  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Norman  invades 
who  lighted  the  beacon  fire  that  Ht  the  way  of  ] 
Stephens."  The  stoiy  is  worth  relating,  for  it  tella  Ii 
it  happened  that  as  the  founder  of  the  Keating  f 
lay  by  his  watchfire,  a  wild  boar  chanced  to  prowl  qiu 
near,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  him,  when  t 
sparkling  and  crackling  of  the  fire  fi-ightened  the  a: 
and  cansed  him  to  flee. 

The  first  of  the  Keating  family,  thus  providentii 
eaved,  adopted  as  hia  armorial  "  sign,"  a  wild  boar  n 
pant,  mshing  tlirongh  a  brake,  with  the  motto  J 
jldd't.  Thn  surname  which  he  assumed  is  fromUteli 
compound  term,  "  oeud-te^nne,  meaning  firat  fire,  or  o 
hence  Keating, 

This  origin  of  Ihc  nnmc  ajipmrs  veiy  pretty;  but  tbo 
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narration  cannot  cMate  conyiction  in  any  mind  desirous 
of  real  historic  data.  Halis  Keting  was  the  founder  of 
tho  family ;  and  twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  Fitz- 
stephens,  the  name  of  Halis  Keting  is  found  as  subscrib- 
ing witness  to  a  grant  to  Dunbrody  Abbey,  by  Henry  of 
Montmorencie.  About  the  year  1570,  Geoffrey  Keating 
was  born  at  Tubrid,  not  far  from  Shanbally,  in  Tipperary. 
Amongst  other  able  supporters  of  the  cause  of  historic 
truth,  are  to  be  ranked  Sir  James  Ware,  and  his  faith- 
ful expounder,  Harris  ;  also  Archbishop  Ussher ;  Roderick 
O'Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  sen  rerum  Hibemi- 
carum  Chrmiologla  ex  Pervetusiis  Moiiwnentis  Jideliter  in  8€ 
collatisy  Londini,  a.d.,  1685. — The  truth  of  Irish  history 
was  defended  by  Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  the  erudite 
and  noble  leader  of  the  last  literary  hope  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  fatal  war  of  1641 ;  by  John  Colgan,  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
Dr.  0' Donovan,  0' Curry,  by  the  late  lamented  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Mathew  Kelly,  Maynooth,  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Hon.  D'Arcy  McGee,  by  most  of  the  able 
scholars  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Archaeological  and  Keltic  Societies  ;  lastly,  amongst  the 
living,  by  the  Yery  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  who  ably  and 
victoriously  vindicated  the  cause  of  historic  truth  and  of 
Ireland's  title  to  the  honorable  distinction  bestowed  on 
her  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  "  the  island  of  saints  and 
scholars  ;*'  by  the  Most  Rev  Dr.  Moran,  Lord  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Lady  Wilde  (Speranza), 
by  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  writer  in  modem 
times — Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  of  St.  Michael  and  John's, 
Dublin,  who  has,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  labored  with 
wonderful  research,  to  compile  from  all  possible  authentic 
sources  the  lives,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  all  the  saints  of 
Ireland  ;  by  Sister  Mary  Frances  Cusack,  religieuse  of  the 
Order  of  Poor  Clares,  Kenmare — a  lady  who  commands 
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the  most   facile  pen   of   all   the  distingu  iehed   writers 
of  the    present   time,    and   certainly    the    most  gifted 
anthoresH  of  this  century ;  by  Alexander  SnlliTao,  M,P. 
for   Lonth,   and   author   of   the    Story   of    Ireland  j 
Martin  Hayorty,  Esq. ;  and,  though   last  named,  not  t 
least  distinguished  for  learning  and  for  the  impartial  i 
torio  testimony  he  has  given  daring  an  eventful  life- 
John  Mitchell. 

And  touching  this  controversy   conceniing''Irelaiiff 
claim  to  a  literary  name  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in  li 
pre-chrifitian  davs,  it  must  he  stated  at  the  very  a 
regarding   those   who  have  been  engaged  in  it,    th 
who  gave  their  views  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  I 
race,  have  been  either  absoiuteJy  ignorant  of  the  aped 
sahjects  concerning  which  they  wrote  ;  or  if  not  igi 
filled  with  prejudice,  as  in  the  iustauces  of  Giraldaa  Q 
Barry  and  that  of  James  Anthony  Proude ;  or  from 
one-sided  view  which  they  took,  or  were  obliged  to  ti 
they  distorted  facta,  and  presented   pasi   events  i 
historic  light  iu  which  it  was  their  wish  or  their  o 
that  posterity  ahotdd  view  the  deeds  of  past  periods  i 
the  high-ways  of  Irish  histoij.     A  man  may  be  les 
in  one  subject  or  in  a  thousand  subjects,  ami  yet  b 
ignorant  of  others,  concerning  which  he  has  had  I 
formation,  and  cares  to   have  none.     Clever  men  ! 
be  very  learned  in  history  and  iu  science  and  in  Cathc 
theology,  if  you  will,  as  the  riemish  Father  Bolk: 
bad  most  certainly  been,  and,  nevertheless,  they  t 
be,  as  they  actually  were,  very  ignorant  of  the  p 
laws  and  history  of  either  Japan,  or  of  Ireland. 

Now  thu  Irish  people  bad  been  in  the  pa^ 
to  those  writers,  as  the  Japanese  iu  the  jiaat  and  i 
present  have  been  to  many  Eiiroptana. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hare  vindicated  the  ti 
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racter  and  cause  o£  Ireland,  who  say  that  she  waa  a  hive 
of  learning  from  the  year  a.d.,  432  to  800,  a  period  when, 
as  Aengtia  states,  there  were  countless  hosts  of  illuminateil 
books  in  Erin;  that  previous  to  St.  Patrick's  coming  to 
preach  the  faith  to  tho  Irish,  she  possessed  3  history  and  a 
literature  of  her  own ;  that  a  literary  order — tho  Bardic — 
had  been  in  the  reigu  of  Conor  Maclfesaa,  and  lou;j  befors 
that  period,  a  standisg  natioaal  institutiou  amongst  tho 
Irish  Gaels,  as  it  liad  been,  hundreds  of  years  pruvions 
to  that  time,  amongst  the  tribes  and  people  of  Keltic  de- 
scent; that  they  had  an  alphabet;  that  they  had  the  Urehon 
Laws  written;  that  there  were  books  written  "and  in  the 
possession  of  tho  Draids  before  the  arrival "  of  our  ua- 
tional  apostle, — were  all  native-born  writers,  and  they 
display,  in  reality,  the  grejtest  amoant  of  reseaich  and 
knowledge  in  antiquities  and  in  history. 

OF  WniTIES  IN   OPPOSITION. 


These  two  classes  of  writers  are  opposed  one  to  the 
other.  Tlie  one  side  maintains  and  gives  strong  proofs 
to  show  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaels  possessed  a  litera- 
ture, and  practised  a  mode  of  writing  and  of  keeping 
records  ;  and  that  they  had  an  alphabet  quifo  difEerent 
from,  and  independent  of,  both  tho  Greek  and  the  lioman 
form  and  character.  The  others  who  do  not  adopt  these 
views,  reject  the  arguments,  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  writers  cited  as  that  of  mere  rhymers  and  story- 
tollers,  no  way  worthy  of  credit. 

The  three  sub_|ects,  the  very  early  Christian  and  pre- 
Christian  civilization, — literary  fume — and  the  alpha- 
bet letters  are  so  blended  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  not 
well  to  separate  them. 


COMPARATIVE  PHILO 

The  argtuuenta  diawn  from  the  si 


e  of  comparative 
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E  QUESTION  STATED. 


philology  riae  above  all  these  debated  points  o£  history, 
and  throw,  on  the  question  of  Ireland's  early  civilization, 
a  new  light  vrhich,  up  to  the  present  time,  hug  never 
beamed  on  the  pages  of  Eire's  ancient  story.  Critics 
cannot  cavil  with  certain  philological  facta,  the  deduc- 
tions from  which  are  quite  cleai',  and  strong  enongh  to 
convince  any  candid  lover  of  truth. 

And  first,  let  the  question  be  pat  before  the  reader 
from  the  pages  of  the  latest  and  best  work  written  on  the 
early  records  of  ancient  Eire — O'Cvri-y's  Mtmuscript 
Mateiitils  of  Iruih  History.  To  give  extracts  from  all  the 
works  at  hand  on  this  interesting  subject  wonld  fill  a 
volume.     Tiiree  or  four  quotations  must  suffice. 

"  Amongst  the  iarge  quantities  of  MS.  records  which 
have  come  down  to  onr  times,  will  be  found  example*  o£ 
the  literature  of  very  different  periods  of  onr  history. 
Some  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity,  very  remarkable, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  similar  records  of  other 
countcies  of  modern  Europe.  Those  manuscripts,  which 
we  now  possess,  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods,  ste, 
themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in 
gi'cat  part  or  in  the  whole  but  transcripts  of  still  loara 
ancient  works." 

"  At  what  period  in  Irish  history  vritlim  records  be- 
gan to  be  kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present  to 
determine  with  precision.  However,  the  notional  tra- 
ditions asgiyn  a  very  reriuits  anliquily  and  a  high  degree  of 
ailtiv(UUin  to  the  woUizaiion  of  our  Pagan  ancestors." 

1,  Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  de- 
gree of  credibility  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  H 
mnst,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  61 
historical  legendary  and  genealogical  matter  relating  to 
the  pagan  age  of  ancient  Erin,  and  which  we  can  trace  to 
the   very  oldest  written  dotuments,  of  which  we  enter- 
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tain  any  acconnt,  could  only  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  times  by  some  form  of  torilten  record. 

What  was  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erin  about 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St. 
Patrick  ? 

2.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  this  period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of 
which  are  readily  proved),  to  show  tlmt  St.  Patrick  found 
on  his  coming  to  Enn  a  regularly  defined  system  of  law  and 
policy,  and  a  fixed  classification  of  the  people  according 
to  various  grades  and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single 
monarch,  presiding  over  certain  subordinate  provincial 
kings." 

3.  "  We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Druids  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
it  is  repeatedly  stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint), 
that  he  placed  alphabets,  primers  or  lessons,  in  the  Latin 
language  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  take 
into  his  ministry." 

4.  "  We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the 
literary  eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of 
his  disciples,  amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned Benen,  or  Benignus ;  Mochoe,  and  Piacc  of  Slebhte, 
or  Sletty.  This  last  is  the  author  of  a  biographical 
poem  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of 
which  still  exists,  and  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  language  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  composed.  And  it  is  unquestionably  in 
all  respects  a  genuine  and  native  production,  quite  un- 
tinctured  with  the  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  contem- 
porary style  or  idiom. 

There  are,  besides,  many  valuable  poems,  and  other 
compositions  referable  to  this  period  which  possess 
much  of  the  same  excellence ;  and  among  these  are  even 
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a  few  dill  ertani  attributed  to  Dubthach  Ua  Lngair, 
chief  poet  of  the  monarch  Ijaeghaire,  who  waa  uncle  on 
the  mother's  side,  and  pii3ceptor  of  the  Kacc  just  mea- 
tioned," — From  the  body  of  Ledure  I,  pp.  4,  5. 

The  following  paragraphs  a,re  from  the  Appendix,  Ki^ 
11.,  to  O'Giirry'i,  Momtscnpt  Malmah,  pp.  463,  472. 

OF  WHITINQ  IN  ERINS  BBFORB    ST.   PATHIOK'S  TIMH. 

"  It  ia,  perhaps,  impossible  now  to  arrive  at  any  ( 
tain  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  Ike  v.ritinj  in  which  ti 
records  were  tept,  and  history,  poetry,  and  literatn 
preserved  amongst  the  Gaels  of  Erinn,  in  ihe  a 
preceded  the  coming  of  St  Patrick." 

In  the  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  wriidn^d 
the  pre-Christian  period,  it  may,  indeed,  be  i 
asked,  what  reason  there  is  io  Hiinlc  or  believe  thai  ike  G 
were  at  a^l  ucjiiauifai  luit't  mi'j  form,  of  wrMen,  chara^era  J^ 
Do  ire  find  any  names  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  I 
gnage  and  ancient  writings  for  a  huok,  parchinent,  w 
pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  in  uae  in,  or  having  referee 
to,  these  early  ages. 

"These,"  says  O'Cnrry,  "  are  important  questions,  a 
I  mnst  confess,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  have  not  paid  so  mn 
attention  to  their  consideration  as  tc  enable  me  to  g 
anything  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them, 
tlie  same  time  I  must  observe  that  I  believe  the  sabjei 
to  be  one  which  it  ia  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  fl 
BO  scanty  are  the  remnants,  and  so  widely  dispersed  i 
those  of  our  ancient  hooka,  or  rather  of  those  co|»fl^ 
a  few  only  of  which  have  come,  do*vn  to  us.  En 
however,  to  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least,  I  n 
feel  perfectly  satisfied)  thai  the  pre-Oltrixtian  Ga^t  p 
mstsd  and  pradlted  a  sysiem  nf  writing  aiid  keeping  ri 
gM»'e  different  front,  and  iudependitii  of,  6oiA  the  Greek  <riM 
tkt  Ri,man  form  and  charaders,  tnhich  gained  currency  in 
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t'te  eountTij  after  the  introduction  of  Ghrintianity  in  the  first 
part  of  tlie  Jiflh  centurif,  ii,  indeed,  thej  were  not  known 
here^even  -a  considerable  time  before  that  era." 

"^It  is  not,"  says  O'Curry  "  my  business  here  to  offer 
any  opinion  as, to  the  characters  in  which  the  '  Saltair 
of  Tara,'  and  ,the  '  Cin  Droma  Sneacia,'  were  originally 
written  ;  though  I  dare  say,  it  may  have  been  the  modi- 
fied Roman  character  of  the  time," — p.  461. 
,,  And  at  the  close  of  his  learned  remarks  in  p,  472,  ho 
writes  : — 

".My  own  opinion  is,  that  these  boobs — •  Saltair  of 
Toamhair'  and  the  boob  of  'Drom  Sneacta,' probably,  were 
not  written  (in  Ogham)  tiii  in  the  popular  Boman  charaC' 
ters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present  (?)  ;  and 
tliat  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  (to  Eire^  by 
the  Druids  and  Poets,  who,  from  time  to  time,  had 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent,  or 
had  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  whieli 
iouk  place  from  this  country  even  previausly  to  iheperiod  of 
the  Incaritaiiim. 

A  LITEBATDEE  IN    lUELAKD   IN  PAOAS  TIMBS,  CBRTAIN. 

1.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  Druida 
and  Poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  432,  since  wo  find  the  statement  in  the 
ancient  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tireachan,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Arm^igh, 
and  which  were  taben  by  him  from  the  lips  and  booba 
of  hia  tutor  St.  Machta,  who  was  the  papil  and  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick  himself. 

2.  The  "  Saltair  of  Tara,"  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  was  composed,  or  com- 
piled, by  Cormac  JIacArt,  son  of  Cwin,  in  tlie  third 
century. 
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"  Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good," 
Was  a  eage,  a  file  (or  poefc),  a  prince; 
He  was  a  righteous  judge ; 
Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 
Cormac  gained  fifty  battles ; 
He  compiled  the  Saliair  of  Tara, 
In  that  saltair  is  contained 
The  best  summary  of  history. 

3.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  O'Curry,  "  such  a  compilatiwi 
existed."    Cormac  MacArt  died  in  the  year  266,  a.d. 

4.  The  manuscript  "  Cin  Droma  Sneacta"  is  said  by  Dr. 
Keating  to  have  been  compiled  before  St.  Patrick's 
mission  to  Erin, 

"It  was  compiled  by  Emin,  sdh  ofDuach,  son  of 
Brian,  king  of  Connaught,  an  Ollamli,  and  a  prophet,  and 
a  professor  ia  histoty,  and  a  professor  in  wisdom  ;  it  was 
he  that  collected  the  genealogies  and  histories  of  the 
men  of  Erin  in  one  book,  tliat  is  the  "Cin  Droma 
Sneacta."  Duach,  twenty-fonrth  son,  the  youngest,  of 
Brian,  King  of  Connaught,  waa  alive  the  time  of  St, 
Patrick.  He  is  progenitor  of  the  O 'Flaherties,  tlie 
O'Connors,  the  O'Maddens,  O'Murphys,  and  O'RrUarka 
— Sc(!  lar  GonriauijU,  eiited  by  Uardiman. 

5.  The  "SeaniJus  Mor,"  or  the  compilation  of  the 
Brehoa  Laws  now  translated,  and  edited,  were  compiled 
in  the  year  a.b.  439,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  nine — three  Kings,  three  Bishops,  and  three  Fill's.  The 
four  most  illusti'ious  o£  these  nine  were  St.  Patrick, 
apostle  of  Eire ;  Laeghairo,  the  chief  monarch  of  Eire; 
and  Koa,  the  chief  File  of  Eire,  at  that  time,  andBenignos- 
S<x  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  pre/ace  to  vol,  1,  Semchtu 
Mor,  1865 ;  -pttlluihcd  ly  order  of  the  Qovenrnient,  and 
yrwied  by  Alvamnitr  Thom,  DuUi'n. 

O'Cuny  enters  fully  into  the  well-known  subject   of 
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Ogliam  writing'.  In  eight  pagea  he  makes  the  matter 
vecy  plain  and  certain  from  a  historic  point  of  view. 
Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  pre-Christian 
Gaels  of  Ireland  wrote  in  Ogham.  Proofs  to  this  effect 
are  scattered  broadcast  in  every  page  of  our  ancient 
M.SS.  The  records  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  abonnd 
in  well  authenticated  facts. 

Dr.  Graves  has  written  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  writing  in  Ireland — Ogham,  So  has  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Dungarvan — one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  accurate  antiquaries  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Graves  writes  :  "  Whether  the  ancient  Irish,  before 
the  Christian  era,  possessed  a  primitive  alphabet  differing 
essentially  from  that  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  debated  by  scholars  with  great 
earnestness.  Those  who  maintain  the  afBrmative,  appeal 
to  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script histories,  according  to  which  an  alphabet  called 
Ogham  was  invented  by  the  Scythian  progenitors  of  the 
Gael  race,  and  was  introdoced  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha 
de  Danann,  about  thirteen  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  They  also  refer  to  the  oldest  romances,  which 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  Ogham,  cither  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  intelligence,  or  in  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions on  pillar  stones  erected  in  honor  of  distinguished 
persons.  Finally,  they  point  to  existing  monuments  of 
this  very  kind,  presenting  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  cha- 
racter, and  an^ne,  from  their  rudeness  and  other  cironm- 
stances,  that  they  mnst  be  ascribed  to  a  pagan  period. 

"  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dissent  from  this  hypo- 
thesis, allege  that  (1)  the  legendary  acconnts  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Ogham  bear  all  the  marks  of  fiction  j  and  they 
contend  that  the  nature  of  this  alphabet,  in  which  the 
Aowels  and  consonants  are  separated,  famishes  iutemal 
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evidence  of  its  having  bean  contrived  by  persons poasesa- 
jng  eiime  prammatical  knowledge  and  acquainted  with 
alphabets  ot  tha  ordinary  kind.  They  impugn  the  autho- 
rity of  romantic  tales  by  questioning  the  antiquity  of 
those  compositions.  Lastly,  they  assert  that  a  conaideiv 
ablo  number  of  the  esistiug  Ogham  monuments  am  proved 
by  the  emblems  and  inscriptions  which  they  bear,  to 
belong  to  Christian  times." 

The  truth  lies  in  both— Ogham  was  written  first  in 
Pagan,  and  afterwards  in  C'hristiau  times. 

HABBIs'a  TIEWS. 

"  Now,  it  is  absurd  to  think,"  s:iys  Harris,  (Aniiguttiea 
of  Trelaiui,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.J  if  B^iiijiim  and  Fipch  had 
before  been  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  characters,  that 
they  coald  be  so  soon  sncb  masters  of  the  language  as  to 
write  elegantly  and  poetically  in  it.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  this.  The  Irish,  before  their  conver- 
sion, were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  La'in  letters, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which,  St.  Patrick  coneiderod 
that  hia  new  converts  were  utterly  incapable  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  recitiug  the  oSicea  of  the  Church,  and 

reading  other  good  books This,  therefore, 

was  the  cause  which  induced  that  indefatigable  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  to  dictate  the  Latin  alphabet  to  hia  new 
conrerta,  to  enable  them  to  instruct  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  new  converts,  being  well  skilled  in  their  native 
letters,  became,  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world,  proficient 
in  the  Latin  elements — ao  much  so  that  wo  are  told  Bt, 
Fiech  was  so  great  a  proHcient,  that  he  became  master  of 
the  psalter,  some  say  in  one  day,  others,  in  fifteen  days ; 
of  which  great  apjgress  Hugh  Ward,  making  mentioo, 
expicssly  interprets  the  alphabet  taaght  by  yt.  Patriclc 
to  be  the  Latin  elements.  Thna  much  I  thought  abso- 
lutely  necessary    to  observe  upon  the  unguarded  oxpre&- 
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Bion  of  Sollandiis,  because,  ehonld  hia  notioa  prevail, 
there  would  be  an  end  p  it  at  once  to  all  the  antiquities 
and  to  the  history  of  Ireland  antecedent  to  the  introdno- 
tion  of  Christianity  among  t  u^ 

Again,  be  writes  m  same  chapter,  iii,,  vol.  ii, :  "  Upon 
the  strictest  enquiry  I  conld  never  find  any  alphabet,  no, 
not  the  Bwiic  itself,  in  the  structure  or  order,  like  the 
Oyham,  or  "  Bclh-luis-nuin"  elements.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  there  was  no  prototype  to  copy  them  from, 
they  must  be  original.  What  I  nxean  by  original  lan- 
guage here,  is  not  the  first  language  spoken,  but  I  mean 
Buch  as  were  introdnced  into  the  world  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  the  first  language." 


Haverty,  as  a  living  authority,  whose  history  of  Ire- 
land is  a  solid  work  full  of  matter,  at  onco  well  selected 
and  truthful,  says  ; — "  There  are  indisputable  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  Latin  moJe  of  writing  was  known  in  Ire- 
land some  time  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  as  there 
weie  unquestionably  christians  in  the  oountiy  before  that 

We  hold  on  the  authority  of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  wha 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  this  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  Psalter  of  Tara 
did  exist  and  was  compiled  by  Cormac  MacArt  in  the 
third  century,  and  consequently  that  the  Pagan  Irish 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  at  least  in 
that  age.— Sea  Pelrie's  History  of  Tara,  Sill. 

In  page  38  of  his  history  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Haverty 
writes : — "  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  views  are 
the  gist  of  the  testimony  without  end  supphed  by  all  the 
ancient  Irish  annals." 

Cormac,  it  is  said,  at  the  close  of  his  life  adored  the 
true  God,  and  attempted  to  put  down  Druidiam  and  idol 


worship.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  he  esdeavoured 
to  promote  edncation.  He  eatabliahed  three  colleges,  one 
for  war,  another  for  history,  and  the  third  for  juritipru- 
dence.  Ho  collected  and  re-mode!led  the  laws,  and  pub- 
lished the  code,  which  remained  in  force  nntil  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  for  many  centuries  after  that  time,  ont- 
side  tho  English  palo.  He  assembled  the  bards  and 
chroniclers  at  Tara,  and  directed  them  to  collect  tho  an- 
nals of  Ireland  and  to  continne  the  records  of  the  coun- 
try from  year  to  year,  making  them  synchronize  with  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Cormac  himself,  it  is  said, 
had  been  the  inventor  of  this  feind  of  chronology. 
These  annals  formed  what  is  called  the  "Psalter  of  Tara," 

In  his  old  age  he  wroto  a  book  called  " 
Big,"orthein3trnction  of  kings,  which  is  still 

The   "  Psalter    of    Tara,"    however,    has    been   lost. 

Again  :  "  Wo  have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Ire- 
land, in  her  da'ja  of  pajanutni,  had  reached  not  merely  a 
point  relatively  advanced  in  the  soeiat  scale,  bat  that 
Cbristianity  fonnd  her  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  preparation  superior  to  that  of  most  other  conntriea." 

IRISH  AUTHOES  OF  THE  PAOAN  PDKIOD. 

"  The  names  of  several  persons  who  liad  diatingniahed 
themselves  as  poets  or  legislators  in  the  time  o£  paganism 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  some  of  the  compositions 
attribated  to  them. 

Among  those  were  OUam  Fodla,  by  whom  the  Feis  (or 
Parliament)  of  Tara  was  instituted : 

2.  Cimbaeth  and  other  kings  of  his  period. 

3.  Moran,  the  chief  judge  of  Ferach — the  fair  and  just, 
at  tho  close  of  the  first  century. 

4.  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  has  left  ns  a  book  of  "  Royal 
precepts,"  and  caused  the  Psalter  of  Tara  to  be  compiled, 
—third  century. 
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A  few  of  the  pre-Christian  bards  or  poets  are  : 

1.  Amergin,  brother  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  to  whom 
three  poems,  still  extant,  are  ascribed. 

2.  Congal,  the  son  and  poet  of  King  Eochy  Feileach 
(before  the  coming  of  Christ).  . 

3.  Adhna,  chief  poet  of  Ireland. 

4.  Forchern  and  Ferchertne,  the  anthor  of  the  first 
Irish  grammar,  Uraicact-na-n-Eigeas,  or  "  the  rudimentary 
lesson  of  the  learned  ;  "  ur"  means  fresh  or  noble,  or 
*'  urai"  surety,  support,  foundational  principle ;  "  cact,"  a 
lesson ;  "  eigeas,"  those  who  aspire  to  "  eagna,"  wisdom ; 
or  as  it  were  "  eagna-aos,"  wisdom-race,  wisdom-class, 
all  who  love  learning. 

"  Men  like  these  could  not  have  been  produced  in  an 
entirely  uncivilized  state  of  society." 

**  The  noble  language  of  ancient  Ireland  had  already 
in  their  time  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  being 
most  copious  in  primitive  roots  and  expressive  com- 
pounds."— p.  59. 

In  Ogygia,  part  HI.  p.  214,  245,  Hoderick  O'Flaheriy 
devotes  thirty-one  pages  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
chiefly,  however,  in  support  of  the  Ogham  writing. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  all  that  has  been  proved  and  known  historically, 
the  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  true. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  golden  age  of  Irish  literature, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  scientific — as  far  as  science  had 
been  then  known, — medical,  astronomical,  legal,  was 
within  the  period  from  432  a.d.  to  800. 

2.  It  is  certain  from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
that  he  gave  the  Boman  alphabet,  or  primers  in  the  Latin 
language,  to  all  the  ecclesiafctics  of  Ireland. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  Drcids  before  St.  Patrick's 
coming  to  Ireland  wrote  books  and  studied  manuscripts. 


4.  It  19  certain  tLat  in  the  pre-christian  period  the 
Druids  and  tte  learned  Gaels  made  use  of  ft  secret  ivriting 
called  "  Ogliara,"  of:  which,  tliei-e  were  many  kinda,  some- 
thing like  the  modern  shorthand,  and  that  even,  in  the 
Christian  period  this  kind  o£  writing  was  not  and  is  not 
to  this  day  wholly  forgotten. 

5.  It  is  nut  certain  whether  the  boo!c3  known  in  Ireland 
a  centniy  or  longer  anterior  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick 
were  written  in  Roman  letter,  or  not.  O'Cniry  (Mani^ 
script  Mdlerials  of  TriMh  Hiflori/,  p.  4i72)  gives  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  some  books  at  least  were  not  written  in 
the  Ogham  of  the  time,  hut  in  the  Eoman  eharaetop,  a 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  learned  on  the  continent  of 


Hia  words  are : — "  So  far,  then,  for  our  aocironta  of 
the  poasesaion  of  an  independent  alphabet  nnd  mode  of 
writing  fixim  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre-cbristian 
Gael,  or  Scots  of  Erin  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  httra 
had  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it, 
as  well  as  their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  8axoD 
rule)  ;  but  whether  the  books  of  Erin  were  written  in 
this  Alphabet  (the  "Ogham"),  whuthor,  for  instance,  the 
"  Cuilmcnn,"  the  "Saltair  of  Teamhair,"  and  the  buok 
of  "  Drom  Sneaita"  were  written  in  it,  is  quite  a  different 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  written 
in  Ogham,  bat  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Roman  characters  of  the  time."  p.  472. 

6.  The   only   historic   point    which,    in    the  writer's 


op  m  ion, 


i  doubtful,  is  whether  or  not  the  books  oota- 


piled  by  the  Druids  wore  wi'itten  in  Aryan  lettew  resembl- 
ing those  used  by  the  Latins  or  Greek,  or  I'hosuicians;  or  in 
their  own  secret  chai-actera.  The  writer's  views  aro, 
that  bocks  were  written  in  the  ciiaracters  peculiar  to 
each.     The  Druida  wrute  in  Ogham,  those  works  intoudwl 
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for  the  druidicial  order,  or  for  private  use ;  the  public 
records  like  the  "  ScaacmMor"  wei-a  writtea  in  a  common, 
well-kuown,    and    not    secret    letter,  bo    it    Roman    or 


Without  entering  into  detiiil,  the  opinion  of  learned 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  fully  taken  ; — It  is  cortaio 
that,  besides  stone,  tablets  of  wood  were  employed  by  the 
pre-Christian  Gaels  of  Ireland.  The  very  name  (feaila) 
in  Irish,  to  this  day,  for  tableta  and  writing  material 
prove  this  truth. — See  Oijijgia,  paH  III,  p.  233.  See 
MairU's  Wa,-c,  ml.  II,  c.  III.  O'Cun-yU  Manuscri^ 
Materials,  viiih  apjiendix  II,  p.  470. 

WHAT  LIOHT  DOBS  THE  SCIENCE  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHIL- 


OLOGY THUOW  ON  THE  a 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  a  prelnde  to  the 
answer.  It  is  taken  from  O'Curry'a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  the  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork  : — 

"  While  on  tlio  oue  hand  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  metals  marked  an  era  in  human 
culture,  and  that,  previous  to  that  discovery,  the  tools 
and  weapons  were  made  everywhere  of  stone,  bono,  and 
horn  i  on  the  other,  tlicre  is  no  real  miUenca  that  tha  art  of 
inaking  hronne,  or  uMii  to/jpai",  preceded  that  of  making 
iron.  According  to  the  results  of  linguistic  paleontology, 
ascertained  by  M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  the  Aryans,  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion,  were  not  only  acquainted,  with 
the  four  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron — but 
knew  how  to  make  bronze — a    fact  which    M.  Pictet 

thinks  implies  a  knowledge  of  tin K  we 

admit  M.  Pictet's  conclusions — and  whatever  diffur. 
ence  may  exist  as  to  certain  steps  ia  theanalysis, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect— ait  the  Xranches  of  tlte  Aryan  race  carried  wth  tliem, 


08  they  DiigTated  from  the  original  home  of  the  race,  a 
kiwuledge  of  tJm  principal  radah.  The  Kiomans,  Kelts, 
Greeka,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike  knew  iron ;  and 
conBoquently  the  use  of  tie  terms  "  stone  age,"  "  bronza 
age,"  or  "iron  age,"  aro,  escept  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
incorrect  as  regards  those  branches,  though  they  might 
be  strictly  tme,  if  applied  to  the  parent  Aryans."  By  a 
parity  of  reason  the  writer  states  : 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Pictet's  conclnsions  all  the  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race  carried  with  them,  as  they  migrated 
from  the  original  home,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  Komane, 
Kolta,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike,  had  ia 
early  times  a  knowledge  of  letters,  conseqnently  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Eire,  who  were  the  first  colony  Lhat 
had  left  the  cradle  of  the  family  in  Persia,  had,  from  the 
start,  a  knowledge  of  learning  and  of  lettets.  The 
Keltic  names  for  writing  "  Bgnoli,"  Latin  iaribo  ;  and  Smf, 
to  inscribe;  and  names  for  tablets,  tend  to  show  this  folly. 
No  one  nation  borrowed  in  the  primajval  period  a  know- 
ledge of  learning  or  of  rndimentary  letters  from  another. 
Hence  the  early  Irish  did  not  borrow  from  the  Fhcnicians, 
nor  the  primteval  Greeka  from  the  Plironiciana. 

This  truth  can  be  illustrated  by  that  which,  at  the 
present  day,  takes  place  thronghont  most  of  the  ns- 
tiona  of  Europe. 

Kngland  has  a  literature  of  her  own,  and  a  form  o£ 
letters  such  as  aro  daily  seen  in  newspapers  and  printed 
periodicals.  The  young  and  the  tmeducated  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  school  of  historic  knowledge  call 
those  characters  English  leticn.  France  lias  a  literature 
of  ber  own,  and  makes  use  of  the  same  lettoi^s.  French- 
men call  thorn  Frtmh  IcUcvu.  In  like  roannei-,  the  Ita- 
liaiis  auJ  Spaniards  have  the  same  right  as  the  French 
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or  English  to  call  the  letters  in  which  their  5fcnblished 
periodicals  and  papers  are  printed,  Italian  or  'Spanish. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Did  the  English  borrow  theiii^frora 
the  French  ? — did  the  Fron»h  borrow  them  froA^^the 
Italian,  or  vice  versa  /  No ;  all  alike  have  obtaineatliese 
letters  from  the  Koman.  The  Roman  mould  and  letter- 
press was,  as  it  were,  the  common  matrix  for  all  the 
printing  type  of  Europe.  And  thus,  too,  it  happened  in 
the  early  migrations  from  the  Aryan  table-land  all  along 
the  east  of 'the  Caspian  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  River 
Oxus.  When  the  Keltic  colony  left — and  they  did  not 
all  leave  in  one  body — they  brought  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  of  literature,  as  known  to 
the  Aryans  at  the  time ;  when  the  Oscan  and  Umbriaa 
races  left,  they  acted  in  like  manner ;  when  the  Pelas^ 
migrated  westwards,  and  settled  down  in  tho  fertile  vales 
of  Thessaly,  or  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were  not 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  their  arts  and  of  literature 
to  their  Aryan  relatives  whom  they  had  left  behind.  Hence 
the  Kelts  cannot  be  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  or  from  the  Phoenicians  that  knowledge  of  letters 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Irish  annals,  the 
early  settlers  possessed. 

The  story  of  Cadmus,  coming  with  his  sixteen  letters 
from  Phoenicia,  and  his  brother  Fenius  Fearsa,  arriving 
about  the  same  time  in  Ireland,  does  not,  as  the  early 
Greeks  knew  well,  indicate  the  act  of  an  individual,  but 
of  a  people  and  of  a  historic  event  connected  with  that 
people.  It  is  certain  that  the  early  Greeks — even  the 
Pelasgi — had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  far  a  better 
knowledge,  too,  than  tho  Hellenes  had  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  common  opinion  at  present  regardincy  Cad- 
mus is,  that  there  was  no  such  individual  ;  but  that  as 
the  Greeks  had  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  the  early  in- 
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trodaction  of  the  alphabet  into  Europe  should  be  ascribed 
to  aome  ropreaentative  new-comep.  Cadmna  suits  admi- 
rably for  that  purpose.  Tho  historic  fact  is  there.  The 
individnal  ia  nothing, — See  IntrudiicHon  ti>  lite  Study  of 
Gi-eek  Olansio  Pods,  by  Henri/  Nelmn  Golerii^c.  London  : 
J<^n  Mun'ay,  AtbemaTlestreet,  1846. 

In  page  88,  Mr.  Coleridge  writes  :  "  But  the  title  of 
CadxQus  to  the  inveutioo,  or  rather  iutrodnction  of  letters, 
was  not  undisputed  by  the  Greeks  themselves :  .^schylua 
boldly  ascribes  it  to  his  mythic  Titan ;  and  Euripides 
gives  the  invention  to  that  hero  who  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  contemporaiiea  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Another  tradition  attributes  the  ^)/ti  and  the  chi  (X) 
only  to  Palamedes." 

"  The  reader,"  aaya  Coleridge,  "  will  attach  what  faith 
he  pleases  to  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Cadmna  and 
Prometheus  and  Palamedes ;  but  of  one  thing  there  caji 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  essentially  of 
Oriental  origin." 

What  Mr  Colei-idge  says  of  the  inti-odnction  of  letters 
into  Greece,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  alph&be^ 
the  same  can,  with  truth,  be  said  of  the  early  Keltic. 
The  reader  will  attach  what  faith  he  pleases  to  the  stoiy 
recorded  in  our  Irish  annals  regarding  I'eniaa  Fearsa. 
Whether  such  an  individual  as  Fenius  lived  or  no,  matters 
not ;  of  one  thing  or  of  two  things  tliere  can  be  no  doabt, 
that  the  earliest  races  which  came  to  Ireland  Lad  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  and  that  the  Irish  alphabet  it 
tiallj  of  Oriental  origin.  So  much  a  ^I'tort— namelj, 
that  the  primeval  colonists  had  a  knowledge  of  lettera 
and  the  arts,  and  that  the  alphabet  had  been  borrowed 
or  copied  from  the  one  parent  alpfiabet  used  by  the 
mother  nation. 

And  the  arguments  a  pattenari,  prove  the  ^tuua.     First, 
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the  number  of  letters  in  Irish  and  in  early  Greek,  is 
the  same  ;  secondly,  the  sounds  and  vowels  are  alike  ; 
thirdly,  a  primitive  sameness  is  easily  seen  in  many  of 
the  root  words. 

This  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  late  investi- 
gations, and  with  the   practical  views  of  historians  who 
treat  of  the  origin  of  the  great  races  of  Europe.     Dr. 
Leonhard  Schmitz,    in  his    history   of  Greece,  from  the 
earliest  times  (London^  Lungman,  Brown,  Green  and  Long^ 
man,  1852)  says,  p.  15,"  the  idea  that^the  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece  were   half  savages,    without  laws,    without  a 
knowledge   of  letters,  without  fixed   habitations,  or  any 
notion    of    agriculture,    is  merely  an   application  of  a 
speculative  theory  entertained  by  some,  that  man,  at  first, 
was  little  better  than  the  brute  creation,  and  that  only  by 
degrees  he  emerged  from  the  savage  state  into  any  degree 
of  civilization."  Now,  comparative  philology,  as  a  science, 
shows  that  this  opinion  of  some  writers  hitherto  has  been 
founded  on  a  gross  error.     The  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, therefore,  as  well  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  were  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
those  who,  in   the  same  countries,  succeeded  the  early 
colonists.      Wars,  and  incursions  of  strange  tribes,  de- 
stroyed, oftentimes,  peace  and  quiet  and   learned  leisure 
and  the  fostering  care  which  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  of  the  arts  demand.     The  Cyclopian  and  magnificent 
buildings  of  Argos,  of  Mycense,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Acro- 
polis in  Athens  ;  the  pyramids  of  -^gypt,  the  tombs  of 
Tuscany,  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  early  settlers  in 
Greece,  in  .^gypt,  and  in  Etruria,  had  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  of  letters  than  the  races  who  succeeded 
them.      So,   in   Ireland,   those   who  erected  the   pillar- 
towers  were  better  masons   and  better  science  scholars 
than  those  who  lived  at  a  later  period. 


Pagan  Irelanil  had  a  lit-erature  and  lettoi-s.  The  truth 
of  that  proposition  appears  from  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  present  chapter.  The  falaeaa  of  the  proof 
proceeds  from  various  sources. 

1.  i'rom  the  amount  of  aathentic  historic  testimony 
handed  down  to  the  present  period  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times,  the  lives,  for  instance,  of  St.  Patricfc 
and  of  his  immediate  Biiccessors  and  companions  ;  the 
lives  of  the  myriad  holy  men  and  women,  the  story 
of  whose  actions  is  atill  preserved  ;  (2)  from  the  pabli- 
cation  of  the  Brehon  Laws  now  presented  to  the  reading 
public  by  order  of  tlio  Grovernraent  of  England, — a  digest 
of  laws  made  under  the  eye  of  the  holy  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land and  bis  companion  St.  Eenignns,  from  a  lai^er  pile 
composed  in  Pagan  times  ;  (3)  from  the  abundant  ma- 
terials in  Ogham  character,  etill  estant  on  stone,  which 
the  Irish  antiquarian  can  read,  just  as  truthfully  aa  the 
astronomer  reads  from  the  eigns  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon — that  thtro  is  no  atmosphere  Burrountling  that 
Batellite,  nor  water;  therefore,  nor  vegetable  nor  animal 
lite,  no  sound  on  leaf  or  tree,  all  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 
and  lifeless  as  a  buried  city. 

4.  The  tales  and  poems  regarding  Pagan  times  are,  to  k 
certain  e^itent,  a  proof  that  there  was  once  a  people  ia 
Ireland  wlio  prot'easod  a  knowledge  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  arts.  In  every  tale  resting  on  tradition,  as  Professor 
Blackio  well  observes,  there  must  be  some  foundation  of 
truth.     An  epic  based  on  n  pare   fiction  does  not  last. 

So  much  u  posU-rion,  gleaned  from  the  written  page  oE 
history,  and  fi«m  tlie  broken  footprints  of  Pagan  power, 
(lud  pre-christian  civilization  in  ancient  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  the 
old  Keltic  rejiretieiitations  of  a  Milesian  colony  and  of 
•arlier  migrations  are  touched  with  a  pencil  of  freshen- 
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ing  chromatic  power,  and  the  traita  latent  for  agBs  appear 
developed.  'I'liia  science  acta  like  an  aciii  solution  on  a 
photographic  plate,  developing  the  latent  impression  and 
exhibiting  the  picture  in  all  its  fulness  o£  outline.  It  ia 
like  light  too;  it  brings  out  the  dark  colors  into  view,  and 
shows  forth  those  tliat  lay  hidJen.  Before  the  morning 
rises  the  various  tints  of  the  most  beautiful  flowera  lie  un- 
noticed— under  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  their  bright- 
ness and  beauty  become  developed.  Comparative  phil- 
ology is  to  the  early  history  of  Ireland  what  light  ia  to 
color,  to  beanty,  and  truth. 

The  first  inhabitants — the  very  oldest  of  the  Keltic 
family— must,  as  descendants  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  literature,  such  aa  it  had  been 
known  in  the  East,  arid  with  it  a  knowledge  of  letters. 
The  science  of  comparative  philology  plainly  proves  that 
etatenient. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is, — What  is  the  number 
of  letters  in  Irish  ? 

Here,  again,  another  proof  of  the  eastern  origin  of  tho 
Gaelic  race,  and  with  it  a  proof  of  their  knowledge  of 
literature  and  of  letters,  presents  itself. 

It  is  a  question  which  must  be  treated  fully. 

There  are  only  seventeen  letters  in  Irish  or  Gaelic. 
There  had  been  only  seventeen  letters  in  Greek  at  tho 
earliest  period.  From  this  fact,  resting,  of  course,  like  one 
of  the  stones  of  an  arch,  for  support  and  strength,  and 
unity,  on  its  connection  with  others,  it  appears  that  the 
Greek  language  and  the  Irish  came  from  one  Eastern 
motherland.  To  tho  writer  the  fact  appears  to  form  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  Ireland  and  Greeca 
in  the  earliest  pre-Christian  period  with  the  Armenian 
and  Aryan  motherlandj  from  Ararat  to  the  Hindoo  Kooah 
mo  im  tains. 
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The  writer  fancies  lie  hears  some  learned  scLolar  cry 
out — as  certainly  many  o£  those  who  attend  the  modem 
rs  ti         cannot    fail     to    cry    out    when    they    will 
h  d    the    foregoing, — What,    this     man    knows 

B  th  g  f  history  !— jnsi  listen  to  what  he  Las  stated, 
q  fa      t  all  that  we  have  ever  read  in  Grecian  his- 

t  y  that  tbere  had  been  seventeen  letters  in  Greek  at 
th  b  t  period.  Seventeen  letters !  Every  historian 
who  has  written  on  early  Greece  says  swi'een  How 
does  it  appear  now  that  all  wi'itera  have  up  to  the  present 
been  wrong.  Had  all  the  early  historians  of  Greece  gone- 
astray  p  The  answer  to  qneetions  like  these,  which  most 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  reader,  ia  at 
hand.  A  chapter  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lost  Idler  in  early  Greek.  It  has  been 
shown  on  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  very 
earliest  colonists  of  Greece  had  had  the  letter  "  t,"  ^olic 
Fin ;  that  they  lost  it  even  before  Homer  had  written 
his  immortal  Epic  ;  that  the  loss  had  been  perceived  in 
times  past ;  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  modem 
Greek  scholarship,  in  the  person  of  Bentley,  an  English 
schoolman,  to  discover  it  that  it  Las  been  found,  and 
is  known  under  the  strange  name  of  diijammu  so  callttd 
from  its  shape;  that,  therefore,  as  a  letter,  it  ia,  or  it 
should  be,  rightly  installed  amongst  the  number  of  eariy 
Grecian  letters. 

All  the  ancient  and  modem  Grecian  historians  and  all 
grammarians,  completely  ignorant  of  the  loss  in  the  past, 
or  the  gain  in  the  present,  of  the  letter  "  f ,"  make  no  al- 
lusion to  it.  They  state  that  sixteen  letters  was  the  total 
number  known  to  the  early  He  Ik  nes.  If  to  this  number 
sixteen,  the  lost  is  added,  seventeen  is  the  result;  jnat  the 
number  which,  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  haa  ever 
known  and  made  use  of  in  Uaeli 
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stranger  still  is  the  coincidence,  that  not  only  is  tlie 
miiaber  o£  letters  which  the  oldest  Greeks  had  had,  and 
that  which  is  to  this  day  employed  by  Irishmen  in  Gaelio, 
eqnal,  bnt  the  letters  are  identical — twelve  consonants 
and  five  vowels. 

The  consonants  in  Greek  are  :*  b,  g,  d,  k,  1,  ra,  n,  p,  r,  b,  t. 
The  consonants  in  Gaelic  are  ;  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  a,  t. 

Regarding  the  Greek  letters,  the  learned  Lancelot 
writes  in  his  Poet  Boyai  Greek  Grammar,  that  these  sii- 
teen  letters  had  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadmos, 
that  they  are  sufGcient  to  express  the  different  sounds 
of  the  Greek  language.  "  The  other  eight,"  he  says, 
"  were  invented  afterwards  more  for  convenience  than 
necessity."  350  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Phcenecian 
adventurer  Cadmua,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  Falamedes 
invented  four  aspirate  consonants;  and  650  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  aimonides  invented  the  remaining  fonr, 
the  long  vowels  Eta,  Omega,  and  the  double  coosonantA 
^,  (s)  and  pd. 

The  account  furnished  by  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Tacitus 
regarding  the  introduction  of  letters,  differs  very  little 
from  the  narration  of  the  event  supplied  by  Lancelot.  All 
agree  that  sixteen  letters  were  at  an  early  peiiod  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus;  they  do  not,  however,  agree  on  the 
invention  of  the  eight  additional  letters. 

According  to  Aristotle  jihee  and  chee  (x)  were  invented 
by  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian,  the  double  letters  and 
Omega  by  Simonides,  the  Tounger,  a  little  before  the  Per- 
sian war.  Hence  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  was  not  known,  and,  of  course,  not  made  use  of  until 
after  the  time  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  a  century 
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before  t!ie  birth  of  tk«  Father  o£  Moral  PhiloBopty  in 
Greecfr — Socratea 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  nnniber  of  letters  in 
thefiist  3ges  when  Greece  ivaa  colonized,  had  been  ths 
same  as  that  known  and  made  uso  of  in  Ireland — 
soveutcet:  and  that  the  letters  were  identical. 


Viewing  thiH  particular  subject  regai'ding  the  intro- 
duction  of  lettirs  into  Greece,  it  is,  in  a  historic  point  of 
view,  filled  with  dilhcalties.  In  the  light  of  comparative 
philology  it  is  plain.  One  class  of  wi'iters  assert  that  Cad- 
mus, a  native  of  Phrenicia,  came  into  Greece  at  an  early 
]ieriod  and  brought  with  him  sixteen  letters  ;  that  they 
ivere  culled  y./iiii'iij7L''(,  because  derived  from  Phcenicia,  th&t 
Dight  other  lottters,  three  double,  and  three  aspirate,  and 
two  long  vowels,  were  added  at  different  periods  np  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  ChrL'itian  era. 
The  other  class  of  writers  say  there  was  no  such  in- 
dividual aa  Cadmus;  he  was  only  a  i-epresentative  of  tha 
rise  of  letters  and  literature  in  Greece.  The  exact  date 
of  hia  coming  is  not  known.  It  is  not  certain  ndiethor 
it  was  lOiS,  B.C.,  as  Newton  states,  or  1403,  B.C.,  Iht 
common  system,  or  1550,  as  M.  Schoell  states.  The 
letters  were  called  jilio'inila,  becan.se  they  were  w^tten 
on  leaves  or  tablets,  of  the  phoinix,  or  palm-tree ;  that 
Herodotus  was  the  first  who  stated  those  letters  bad  be«a 
brought  from  Phtenicia  into  Greece.  Herodotns's  words 
were  repeated  by  otliers.  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Tacitos 
adopted  the  Etatcment  of  Herodotus.  Repetition  is  not 
proof.  The  faiber  of  Grecian  historj-  thonght  tbaC 
letters  had  been  brought  from  Phcenicia  by  Cadmns  be- 
cause, in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes,  he  saw  lettcn 
which    the  priests  of  the  Par-Darier  called  ;i/ioiiii'A'a,  or 
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Cadmeian.  That  incideut  on  which  Herodotus  founded 
hia  knowledge  regarding  tho  introductioa  of  letters 
proves  nothing,  for  the  priests  of  Apollo  might  have 
called  the  letters  ph'-iiiika  because  they  were  in  sonio 
measure  like  the  Phrenician,  or  styled  them  Oadmeiar> 
from  the  name  of  some  person  who  first  inscribed  them 
or  ordered  them  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  ol'thetemplo 
of  the  god  of  day.  Euripides  and  ^schylus  scuot  the 
idea  that  thei  e  was  any  euch  personage  as  Cadmus.  Tho 
authority  of  Herodotus  is,  therefore,  not  worth  much  on 
this  particular  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tiewing  this  special  subject  by 
the  light  shed  on  it  from  the  scientific  lamp  of  compara- 
tive philology,  everything  fits  rightly  and  naturally  in 
its  own  place.  The  GEteeks,  as  a  people  descended  from 
the  Aryan  family,  had  had  from  the  start  a  knowledgo 
of  letters  ;  they  had  the  identical  number  of  letters,  too, 
which  another  sister  branch  of  the  same  Aryan  family 
possessed — namely,  seventeen  letters — twelve  consonants 
and  five  vowels.  All  this  is  very  easy  and  natural,  and 
before  this  light  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
historic  views  of  Herodotus  vanish  like  vapour  before  tho 
meridian  sun. 

In  the  comparison  which  baa  just  been  made  here 
between  the  two  ancient  sister  Arj-an  languages,  Irish 
Gaelic  and  Greek,  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  gitiater  anti- 
quity of  Gaelic  is  preserved.     How  ? 

Greek,  it  seems,  had,  at  one  time,  tho  letter  "  f."  That 
is  certain,  Gaelic  conld  never  have  borrowed  that  letter 
from  Greek,  Hence,  Gaelic  as  a  daughter  of  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue,  must  have  had  possession  of  that  letter 
long  before  Greek  had  lost  it,  that  is  from  the  earlifst 
period,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  inferred,  had  it  from. 
a  source  independent  of  all  Grecian  influence. 
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There  are  etriking  coincidences  between  the  wrifcten 
languages  of  the  two  peoples — the  Grecian  and  the  Giael — 
one  dwelling  in  the  Sonth  of  Europe,  the  other  seateil, 
as  it  were  £or  centuries  past,  in  the  Islands  of  the  North 
Western  Sea,  yut  both  races  have  manifestly  sprang 
from  Aryan  progenitors.  Each  people  emigrated  at  a 
primeval  period  from  the  East,  but  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  migrating  shoals. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Frederick  Wolfe  (1759) 
in  the  proiogomena  on  Homer  and  his  writings,  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  letters  of  any  kind  at  the  period 
the  great  poet  is  snpposed  to  have  flourished  ;  that  thei-s 
was  no  snch  person  us  Cadmns  ;  no  knowledge  of  letters 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  that  Homer  aerer 
wrote  the  grand  poems  attributed  to  him.  All  one-sided 
views  generally  fall  into  excess.  Wolfe's  opinion  ia  of  that 
clafis.  He  does  not  reason  strictly  like  a  scholar  who  is 
conversant,  not  only  with  books,  but  with  mankind. 
"  A  principle  may  be  perfectly  true,  whilst  its  growth 
runs  wild  in  tmpruned  license  and  tyrannous  excess."  It 
does  not  fullow,  thuogh  one  admits  there  was  no  such 
personage  as  Cadmus,  that,  therefore,  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  learning  amongst  the  early  Gi-eeks.  Pro- 
fessor blackie  states  rightly,  that  Wolfe  treats  with 
levity  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  people  in  reference  to 
Cadmns — the  mythic  position  of  whose  name  seems  to  be 
sufBcient  to  prave  a  knowledge  of  letters  in  Greece,  BumQ 
centuries  before  the  ago  of  Homer.  Professor  Blackie 
admits  that  Cadmns  is  a  mythic  personage,  yet,  thongli 
mythic,  tbo  exponent  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  in  the 
early  dawn  of  Grecian  literature. 

In  any  hypothesis  then,  either  of  history  or  o£ 
comparative  philology,  that  can  be  made,  it  is  certain,  as 
opposed  to   the    Woliian    theory,    that   a  knowledge  of 
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letters  existed,  &ai  that  it  existed  at  the  very  earliest  agB, 
say  500  yeai*  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

ANOTHBB  IMPOETANT  QDBBTION. 

How  do  the  seventeen  letters  in  Gaelic  supply,  as  Lan- 
celot said  regarding  tho  Greek  sixteen,  every  articulata 
form  of  utterance  P  How  is  it  that  Hindostani  makes 
nse  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  48  consonants ;  Saii- 
Bcrit,  37  ;  Turkish,  32  ;  Persian,  31 ;  Arabic,  28  ;  the 
Kafir  (Zalu)  26  ;  Hebrew,  23  ;  English,  20  ?  Again, 
Latiu  has  17  ;  Finnish  has  11  ;  and  some  Austrian  lan- 
guages have  only  8.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those 
languages  in  which  the  largest  supply  of  consonants 
abounds  are  a  composition  o£  dialects,  as  they  borrow  a 
great  fund  of  words  from  other  primitive  tongues  ;  for 
instance,  Hindostani  uses  Sanscrit,  Fersian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish  words.  Turkish,  on  its  part,  admits  Persian  and 
Arabic :  English,  German,  Keltic,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
But,  how  is  it  that  Irish-Gaelic  can  supply  every  form  of 
articulate  sound  with  its  12  consonants  and  fire  vowels  ? 
This  is  the  answer  :— 

1.  The  division  of  vowels  into  broad  and  slender  h&s 
been  already  explained^  and  ought  now  to  be  well  known. 

2.  The  action  of  aspiration  and  of  eclipsing  has  been 
explained  to  the  reader.  By  the  use  of  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels,  and  the  process  of  aspirating  and  eclipsing, 
there  is  no  form  of  palatal,  guttural,  labial,  or  nasal 
sound,  slender  or  broad,  that  cannot  be  readily  articu- 
lated by  ail  Irish  speaker. 

1.  Take  the  labials, 


!\ 


Labial  letterG  in  their  natural  etate. 


These  letters,  by  aapiration,  become  ; 
m. — T  or  w  in  sound  "J 

.  ■_" ,  o-  £       "  ?■  Labials  affected. 

f— b  ,','  ) 

Now,  eacb  o£  the  consonant  letters  in  ita  simple  na- 
tural state,  baa  a  twofold  sound — broad  or  alendL-r, 
according  as  it  is  articulated  along  with  "i"or"e,"  (slender 
vowelsj  or  "  a,  o,  u,"  (broad  vowels). 

Each  affected  consonant,  also,  bas  a  twofold  soniid. 
Hence,  the  four  labials,  "  m,  b,  p,  f,"  produce,  in  their 
natural  and  aSected  forms,  sixteen  different  rounds. 

The  gutturals,  "  c,  g,"  (C;  g,  aspirated)  produce  eight  ; 
the  dentals,  "d,  t,"  and  the  sibilant  "  s,"^ — -twelve  ;  that 
is  tbirtj-sbc  distinct  articulations  of  the  couaonaut  sounds. 

In  this  way,  erery  variety  of  articulate  sound  is  pro- 
duced from  the  twelve  consonants  and  the  live  vowels, 
just  as  from  the  seven  notes  of  the  musical  scale  13 
is  produced  every  tone  required  for  purposes  of  melody  and 
harmony:  or,  as  from  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  is  produced  by  combination  every  variety  of 
hue  and  cromatic  grace  that  can  charm  the  eye. 

From  this  process,  in  Gaelic,  not  only  ai'e  the  bard 
checks,  "k,  p,  t,"  and  their  aspirates,  "kh,  pb,  tb,"  pro- 
duced, but  the  medials  anil  the  medial  aspirates;  and  tha 
soft  and  their  soft  aspirates  ai  e  formed.  Irish-Gaelic,  in 
its  consonantal  forms,  is,  with  its  1 2  consonants,  richer 
than  Sanscrit,  with  its  37.  Sanscrit  baa  no  "f,"  or  its 
equivalent  "pb."  Irish  has  ;  Sanscrit  has  no  soft  sibi- 
lant ;  Irish  has  (s  before  e  or  i.) 

"  Greek,"  says  MiJller,  "  bas  no  'y.'no"w,'  no  '  f.'no 
soft  sibilant.  Latin  has  no  soft  fiibilant,  no  '  th,'  '  pb,' 
'  ch.'  English  is  delicient  in  guttural  brealbing  like  ih 
German  ach,  ii-h,     Arabic  bas  no  '  p.'  " 

Again,  the  Mobawks,  never,  as  infants  or  grown-up 
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people,  articulate  with  their  lips  ;  they  never  say  "pa," 
"  m.\,"  "ba."  Chinese  never  proBOniice  "  r."  UoChinesg 
can  pronounce  Europe — but  Euiopa;  and  they  must  call 
America,  Ya-maAv-ka. 

Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  simplicity  and  perfection,  is  some- 
thing worthy  the  admiration  of  scholars. 


This  variety  of  articulate  aonnds  arising  from  twelve 
consonants  is  mainly  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vowela 
into  slender  and  broad.  As  slender  and  broad  they  in- 
fluence diversely  the  consonants  in  thoir  affected  as  well 
as  natural  state.  How  wide  and  wonderful  the  effect  of 
this  system  had  ever  been,  has  just  been  shewn. 

In  1869  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Constantiue 
Nigra,  published  his  work  "  Glossae  Hibernicie  Veteiw 
CJiiicis  Taurinensis,"  with  a  copy  of  which  he  honored 
the  present  writer.  In  page  8,  he  writes,  regarding  the 
action  of  the  slender  and  broad  vowels  in  Irish. 

"  Ifulla  alia  lingua  tam  delicate  sensit,  qnam  hibemica, 
banc  muluam  sonorum  inter  sese  actionem,  nulla  alia  ad 
leges  harmoniffi  et  ponderationis  toni  tam  arete  suhegit 
flexiones  et  elem(!nta  radicalta,  quce  apud  ctetera  arian:o 
originis  idiomata  majore  tenacitate  servantur." 

No  other  language  directs  so  sensitively  as  the  Irish 
this  mutual  action  of  the  Bounds  in  their  respective  re- 
lations ;  no  other  language  has  so  closely  moulded  to  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  to  depth  or  power  of  melody,  tha 
inflections  and  radical  elements  which  in  the  other  ditt- 
Iccts  of  Aryan  origin  are  kept  up  with  a  kind  of  unflinch- 
ing tenacity,  in  their  natural  bent. 

Two  other  points  connected  with  this  interesting  sub- 
ject (1)  tlie  earl'j  IrUh  alphald;  (-i)  and  Irish  VTiiiiig— 
remain  to  be  discussed,  and  correct  opinions  regarding 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  reader. 


1.  What  is  the  origiii  of  that  Jeller  or  ckaractei;  which, 
at  presecfc  is  nsually  calletl  old  Irish  character — not  aione 
by  those  who  have  oo  acquaintance  nith  Irish  literature, 
but  even  by  many  who  have  some  leputation  for  Irish 
scholarship. 

Has  the  shape  of  the  letter  had  its  origin  from  any 
source,  purely  Irish  or  Keltic.  .  la  it  Koraan  ?  If  so, 
why  call  the  letter  old  Irleh  cliaracler  ? 

There  had  certainly  been  two  forms  of  Keltic  wriling' 
amongst  the  Pagan  Irish  (1)  Ogham,  and  (2)  Raman. 
There  may  have  been,  as  has  been  said  above,  a  thiri, 
which  one  may  be  allowed  to  call  Aryan  (hearing  a  re- 
semblance to  early  Greek  or  Phieuician,  aiace  the  Kelts, 
like  the  Helenes,  came  from  the  east,  and  the  Greek 
letters  were  not  unlike  the  Phoenician,  though  the  latter 
were  not  of  Aryan  origin).  Hegarding  thia  laat  claaa  of 
letter,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  had  ever  been  in  use 
amongst  the  pre-Christian  Irish.  The  question,  then,  is 
one  confined  to  the  Ogham  and  Roman  alpliabeta.  The 
old  mannaoript  and  printed  character  nse[l  in  Irish  is  not 
Ogham.  Therefore,  a  priori,  it  is  Roman  ;  and,  as  a  hia- 
toric  fact,  proved  by  numberlesa  manuscripts,  it  is  RooiaD. 
Therefore,  it  ia  a  misnomer  to  call  these  letters  in  printed 
Irish  books  and  mannaeripts  old  L-ith  duirac'.er,  whereas, 
in  real  truth,  they  are  old  Roman  characters.  The  Insli 
people  of  the  fifth  century  and  of  the  sisth  receivel  thesa 
letters  from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick. 

If  the  Irish  people  in  the  past  had  borrowed  the  old 
Beml-tmcial  letter  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century — as  the 
early  manuscripts,  written  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  abun- 
dantly testify — how  c»o  it  be  out  of  place  for  Iriahmen 
of  the  present  day  to  borrow  again  from  Home  the  round, 
full,  plaasing,  and  therefore  beautiful  letter  of  the  pre- 
aent  period,  which    all    the  Romance  dialects   hape  bor- 
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rowed,  and  which  many  of  the  Gothic  and  German  races 
have  made  their  own  ?  * 

Is  there  any  portion  of  the  so-called  Irish  character 
to  which  Ireland  can  lay  claim. 

There  is  the  (•)  dot,  or  diacritical  mark  alone  which 
points  out  to  the  eye  the  phonetic  fact,  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  sound  of  the  radical  consonant.  That 
portion  of  the  character,  and  that  alone,  is  Irish.  The 
present  writer  then  suggests,  and  he  has  himself  adopted 
the  plan,  to  make  use,  like  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
of  modern  Roman  character,  retaining,  the  while,  the  dot 
over  the  letter  to  note  to  the  eye  the  change  of  the 
sound  which  the  affected  consonant  represents.  Thus  the 
new  letter  is  Roman,  while  it  is  Irish.  Hence  he  has 
styled  it  Romano-Keltic. 

He  has  matrices  of  this  form  moulded  in  London,  and 
two  founts  of  Romano-Keltic  struck  off.     It  is  in  typo 

*  From  a  review — Ancient  Irish  Art — written  in  1869  by  Lady 
Wilde  (Speranza)  on  Professor  Westwood's  Work  : — "  And  hero 
it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  so-called  Irish  alphabet 
is  simply  the  Latin  alphabet,  modified  by  the  first  missionaries 
to  suit  the  Irish  wounds,  as  Ulphilas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths, 
invented  an  alphabet  of  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  characters, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  his  translation  of  the  Gospela 
into  Gothic  ;  and,  as  the  Greek  missionaries  invented  the  Rns- 
Bian  alphabet,  which  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Greek,  for  a  like 
purpose.  That  the  Irish  should  retain  the  old  form  of  the 
Latin  letters,  while  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
discarded  it,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  nothing  would  facilitate  the 
study  of  Irish  so  much  at  the  present  day,  when  one  has  so 
little  leisure  to  spell  out  with  much  painful  endeavour  the 
barbarous  symbols  of  a  by-gone  age,  as  the  adoption  of  the 
modern  Roman  alphabet.  The  first  Irish  book  that  was  ever 
printed  appeared  in  1571,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  is  a  catechism  of  Irish  Grammar,  and  the  Irish  alphabet  has 
Buffered  no  modification  or  improvement  since.  In  the  Keltic 
journal,  an  admirable  periodical  recently  started  at  Manchester 
to  perpetuate  the  study  of  Irish,  the  Irish  letters  are  printed 
in  modern  Roman  characters — an  innovation  welcomed  by  all 
students. 
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of  tliat  rooiilil  the  Irish  Gaelic  in  tho^e  pages  has  been 
printed. 

2.  The  aeconcl  point  regards  the  mark  that  should  note 
to  the  eye  the  affected  eonnd  o£  the  Towel  and  coiisoaant. 
The  change  is  pointed  to  in  Scotch-Gaelic  by  the  use  of 
"  h"  immediutely  after  tho  conaonaiit  and  before  the 
Towel.  In  ilanx,  the  modified  sonnd  is  noted  by  achan^ 
of  letter.  In  Welsh,  too,  the  radical  letter  is  changed,  not 
once  bat  frequently— in  some  instances,  three  timea.  la 
Irish  the  radical  letter  is  retained  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  wor.l.  The  ()  dot  or  point  placed  over  the  consonant 
sufficiently  indicates  a  phonetic  mutation,  and  the  use  of 
an  eclipsing  letter  before  a  radical  consonant  adjusts  in 
wdtten  form  for  the  eye,  the  softening  of  sound  coDVejed 
to  the  ear,  when  eclipsis  occors. 

The  question  is,  then,  which  of  thcEe  systems  is  tha 
best? — which  is  moat  fally  anppoited  by  reason  and 
authority  ? — which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  laws  and 
rules,  at  once,  of  phonology,  orthography,  and  ortlioepj  ? 

These  two  subjects  have  been  fully  disciisi^ed  by  the 
piGsent  writer  in  the  ansesed  letter,  pubh'shed  within  the 
past  year ; — 

To  the  Editor  af  Ihe  mghlandcr. 

yt.  Jarlath's  Oi^llcge,  Tuam, 
Feast  of  at.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungaiy, 
November  19th,  1873. 
J5i  hanc  \fn'am   j.elimvsqiie  damuBque  vlviisim. — Sar 
de  Arl  Poel. 

Dkab  Sin,— In  the  issue  of  tl:e  Bi'jKauder  of  the 
15th  of  Novtmher  just  past,  a  Idler  from  the  pen  of  nn 
Ivibhman,  Thomas  O  Neill  llusacll,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gaelic  lunj^'Miiye  of  Scotland  and  Ittlaiid,   has  been  pab- 
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]islicd.  In  it  my  name  is  iatrodnced,  not  for  an;  per- 
sonal reason,  but  as  representing  a  certain  reaction  in 
tiivoiif  of  the  renasceut  latigunge  of  tLe  Gael. 

Tlio  g,iitieinan  who  wmto  tlic  letter  is  entitled,  like 
every  freerua.i,  tu  ho'd  his  opiuions,  and  to  expi-ess  tliem 
pub  icly  iu  ilie  culumns  of  any  journal  favourable  to  his 
viewa,  or  otherwise  incHned  tu  encourage  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. ^Vlill.-it  this  right  is  freely  concede4  to  him,  ta 
others  the  sanio  concession  should  not  be  denied,  Hano 
veniam  petimua  jue  damusque  vicissim  : 

Taken  on  its  literary  merits,  the  letter  before  me  is 
not  deserving  of  any  notice  ;  yet,  as  it  professes  to  deal 
(villi  points  of  phonetic  and  orthographic  interest  in  con- 
iiectiun  nith  the  written  language  of  the  Gael  of  Albion 
and  of  Lire,  it  is  only  fair  to  our  cousins  in  the  Highlands, 
and  to  "  Clan  na  Gae;"  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in 
jlmerica  and  Australia,  to  show  the  reasons  why  Irish- 
men for  the  past  thousand  years  have  made,  and  still  do 
make,  and  will  continue  to  make  use  of  the  (■)  dot,  and 
not  of  the  aspirate  "  h,"  to  express  the  modified  dr  altered 
sounds  u£  the  radical  consonants,  "  b,  m,  p,  £,  c,  g,  d,  t,  a^ 
It  is  fair  tj  show  also  why  the  proprietor  of  the  Tuam 
A'tJis  has  for  the  Gaelic  department  of  that  journal  adopted 
the  Rumano-Keltic  style  of  type, — Homan  of  the  present 
day  to  be  up  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  letter- 
])ress  made  use  of  thioughout  Europe,  yet  Keltic  in  the 
diacritical  mark  which  tells  the  eye  of  the  change  in  the 
sound  vi  the  radical  cunsonaut.  It  will  be  said  that  a 
(■)  dot  i-i  a  small  point  to  establish  a  thesis  on.  No 
doubt  it  is,  but  the  use  or  the  noii-nse  of  it  in  the  written 
Gaelic,  like  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  Dyiiasty  with 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  represints  a  principle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference  between  iha- 
vcj-ItioJ  (rai'Uc  cf  Scotland  and  of  Ireland. 


tm  BUAPB  OF  LETTER. 

ily  object  in  penning  this  letter  ia  to  pi'esent  to  tha 
lovers  of  Gaelic  all  over  tho  world  what  I  believe  to  he 
the  cwrect  view  on  the  anbject  at  iasne.  On  this  auconnt 
I  address  myself  to  you,  Mr  Editor,  and,  through  yon,  to 
all  the  readers  of  your  journal,  rather  than  to  Mr  B., 
with  whoEi,  aa  a  single  member  of  the  great  Glaelic 
Family,  and  with  his  opinions  I  have  no  right  to  in- 


And  first,  fts  to  the  shape  of  the  Somaao-Seltic  letter 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Titam  Niios. 

IVom  my  letter  written  to  you  early  in  July  last,  and 
aubaequantly  published  in  the  Highlander,  I  take  tho  fol- 
lowing abstract : — 

The  oldest  Irish  wrilings  are  in  Moman  letters.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  Irish  and  Latin  manuacripts,  at 
present  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  ;  or  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  those  preserved  in  Irish  and  Latin,  which 
the  Belgian  Government  sect  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  over  from  Brussels  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
order  that  copies  of  them  should  be  made  by  the 
learned  and  ever  to  be  lamented  Dr.  O'Donovan,  and 
Eagene  O'Curry,  Professor  of  Archieology  in  the  Catholic 
University,  will,  after  lie  shall  have  seen  and  read  those 
manuscripts,  as  I  have,  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  pro- 
position as  true.  It  is  equally  correct  to  state  that  most 
Irish  books  are  printed  in  type  fashioned  according  to 
the  shape  of  tho  manuscript  Irish  letter,  i.e.  in  Roman, 
dotted,  of  coarse,  to  mark  the  affected  or  aspirate  sonnd. 
And  it  is  only  stating  a  fact  to  assei-t  that  Irish  and 
early  Scotch  Gaelic  manuscripts  are  written  in  a  liand 
resembling  that  made  nae  of  by  ibe  An glo-K axons.  Ii»- 
land  received  from  Rome,  through  the  hands  of  St. 
Patrick,  alpb abets   of  the  cbarautcr  madu  use  of  at  th» 
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time  in  Rome ;  England  received  the  same  faith  and  tho 
same  Roman  letter  through  St.  Augustine.  The  manu- 
script books  which  he  brought  from  Rome  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  at  Trinity  College,  (Jambri  Ige.  And  Ger- 
many received,  through  the  teaching  of  missionaries  from 
Ireland,  the  same  form  of  letter,  and  the  same  faith  that 
they  themselves  had  first  received  from  Kome. 

On  this  special  point  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the 
issue  of  the  Highlander  just  to  hand  and  myself  are,  it 
seems,  quite  in  accord.  For  he  remarks  :  "  It  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  type  is  going  out  of  favor,  for  almost  all 
the  new  publications  are  printed  in  Latin  (Roman)  letters. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Bourke,  in  the  Tuam  Neus,  is  using 
modern  type  in  the  Gaelic  department  of  that  paper." 
It  is  clear,  from  those  remarks  about  the  Tiuim  Neics, 
Mr.  R.  is  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  modern  Roman  letter 
is  an  improvement  on  that  employed  in  the  past.  For 
he  states  :  "  Just  as  these  (German)  letters  have  inter- 
fered with  the  spread  of  the  German  language,  so  has 
the  use  of  the  Irish  type  (in  the  past)  interfered  with 
the  advancement  of  ours"  (Irish  language).  Again : 
"  The  angular,  awkward  characters  in  which  most  of  our 
Irish  books  are  printed  do  not  deserve  to  have  one  word 
said  in  their  favour.  They  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
antiquity  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  older  our 
manuscripts  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  approach  the 
present  Latin  type  in  the  form  of  the  letters  in  which 
they  are  written.'* 

So  far,  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  the  Gaelic  language 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  letter  hold  the  same  views. 
Here  we  part. 

THE    (•)    DOT,    OR    "  H,"    TO  NOTE    THE  ASPIRATE    SOUND. 

In  the  next  sentence  he  tells  very  plainly  what  are  hia 
opinions  on  the  use  of  the  (*)  dot  in  expressing  modal 


cbangcs  of  the  natural  Bounds  of  consonaDts.  What 
does  be  say  ?  Hear  it : — "  Father  Eonrke  has  stuck  to 
the  pemicioua  system  o£  using  the  (■)  dot  for  aepiratiou 
and  luutntion  instead  of  the  '  h.'  " 

That  is  a  strange  expression.  It  doea  not  become  an 
Iriahman  to  speak  so  o£  the  written  apoecL  of  mother- 
land. Such  nn  expresBiou  bj  no  means  becomes  any 
laan  of  pretensioQa  to  scholarly  attainments  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  proposition  grates  on  the  trained  ear,  as  one  nn- 
heard  of  in  any  school  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophy — 
to  take  for  truth,  without  any  assigned  reason,  the  nt- 
terances  of  any  individual. 

The  use  of  the  ()  dot  is  characteristic  of  the  Gaelic  of 
Ireland ;  tlie  use  of  ''  h,"  of  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Bussell  addresses  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  says  :  "  Yon 
in  Scotland  desei've  great  praise  for  using  the  letter  '  h' 
instead  of  the  (■)  dot  for  expressing  modified  or  iUter«<I 
sounds  of  consonants."  Thus,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
he  turns  his  Lack  on  Ireland,  flings  to  the  winds  a  system 
of  plionetic  natation  adopted  by  her  and  her  sons  for  a 
thousand  years. 

What  is  the  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  epoken 
speech  of  the  Gael  ?  Every  Gaelic  speaker  in  Scotlaod, 
Ireland,  America,  knows  that  in  the  spoken  language  the 
Bound  of  the  consonants  after  "  mo,"  my,  "  do,"  thy,  "  a," 
his  ;  or,  in  composition,  or  again  the  nominafive  case  of 
address,  suifers  modification  of  sound.  "  M"  for  in- 
stance, in  the  term  "  mac,"  son,  is  not  the  same  as  tiiat 
in  '■  mo  liiac"  ("  mo  wack")  my  son,  and  "  a  ihic"  ("  a 
vick"),  0  son.  "  B"  of  "  beau,"  a  woman,  is  not  the  same 
in  sound  as  the  identical  hut  affected  "  b"  in  "  scan-Dean" 
(•'  ahan-van"),  old  woman.  Those  who  do  not  speak 
Gaelic  are  supposed  to  Lave  Icai'Ucd  this  much  at  leut 
Irom  the  Jlahj  Lctsoni  in  Irish. 
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It  is  a  fact  then  that  in  the  spoken  language  this 
modal  change  in  sound  takes  place.  The  vocal  value  of 
*'  p"  becomes  that  of  "  f ;"  the  sounds  of  "  m"  and  '*  b" 
are  changed  into  that  of  "  w,"  or  of  **  v  ;"  '*  c'  ( k) 
has  its  phonetic  value  altered  into  "ch"  guttural, 
like"ch'*  German,  or  "  gh"  in  lough  :  "  g"  into  "gh;" 
"d"  into  "y;*'  "  s"  and  "t"  into  "h."  Such  are  the 
facts  in  the  spoken  speech.  In  the  written  how  are  these 
modifications  of  sounds  to  be  expressed,  still  preserving 
intact  the  leading  consonants  of  the  radical  vocable  ? 

There  are  at  present  only  three  ways  employed  to  ex- 
press in  written  forms  this  phonetic  mutation. — (1)  by 
change  of  letter ;  (2)  by  the  annexation  of  "h"  to  the 
consonant  which  represents  the  affected  sound  ;  (3)  by 
means  of  the  diacritical  ()  dot.  The  Welsh,  the  Manks, 
and  in  some  measure  the  Greeks,  adopt  the  first ;  the 
Highland-Gael,  the  second  ;  the  Irish-Gael,  the  third. 

If  success  is  a  test  of  sound  principle,  the  Welsh 
people  are,  in  this  matter,  right.  All  honour  to  them,  at 
all  events,  for  the  nobility  of  soul  and  the  unflinching 
energy  which  they  have  displayed  in  cherishing  the 
tonofue  of  the  Cambro-Briton. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  Welsh,  the  initial  radical 
consonant  is  changed  three  times.  The  letter  "  c,**  for 
instance,  of  "  car,"  a  friend,  becomes  "  g,"  in  ei  gar,  his 
friend,  and  "ch"  in  el  char,  her  friend,  and  "  ngh"  in 
ry  nghar,  my  friend.  Success  is  oftentimes  the  result  of 
energy  rather  than  of  soundness  of  principle.  And  even 
with  the  literary  success  of  the  Welsh,  learned  men  are 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  changing  the  radical  initial 
consonants  to  point  out  mutations  of  sound,  is  calculated 
to  ruin  the  orthography  and  the  original  purity  of  any 
language.  The  original  Keltic  purity  of  the  Welsh  has 
already  in  many  instances  disappeared. 


'iJff^j^^W* 


The  question  then  at  issue  on  tte  present  occaaion  v 
reduced  to  this — which  of  the  two,  the  Irish-Gaelic  sys- 
tem or  the  Highlaad-UaL'hc  system,  thenso  of  t!ie  diacri- 
tical (■)  dot,  or  the  n^e  of  the  '  h  13  correct  in  expi-ees- 
ing  mutations  of  soand ,  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the 
readier,  the  more  practical ;  which  ia  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  ends  ia  view— ;iainely,  to  espreaa  phonetic 
changes  comhined  wilh  varj-ing  sameness  of  written  form, 
which  of  the  two  systems  ia  the  more  firmly  supported  by 
reason  and  authority  ? 

Each  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  regard  that  sys- 
tem as  the  best  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  nation, 
and  to  which,  from  childhood's  days,  they  are  habitaated. 
But  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  come  to  a  just  conclosioa 
on  the  enbject.     Let  the  qnestion  he  judged  on  its  merits. 


What  is  "h?"  (1)  "  H"  represents  a  secondary  sound  ; 
(2)  "  h"  is  an  aspirate  mark.  All  ndraititis  an  aspirate 
mark.  "Other  nations,"  writes  a  professor  of  the  Ca- 
tholic University,  Dublin,  "  besides  the  Greeks,  distin- 
guish the  spiritns  asper  by  a  peculiar  letter,  for  exajnple, 
"h"~~Aaa>tt:g,  10!.  1,  ;i.  02.  "The  letter  "  h"  is  no 
articulate  sound,  but  only  a  breathing." — Tlie  Un^li^  . 
Lingnagc,  lathaix,  (3  Ed.,  p.  144.)  j 

(SJ)  Others  soy  it  is  a  letter.  Well,  it  is  not  a  radical 
letter.  It  stands  for  the  secondary  sonnd  of  a  consonant 
which  has  lost  its  primary  power.  Tliia  ia  Dr  Prichard  s 
opinion;  and  it  is  the  opiniun  of  the  celebrated  Welsh 
antiquarian,  Edward  Lbuyd.  Pricbard  says  "h  never 
stands  as  the  initial  of  a  word  in  Irish.  ...  It  ig 
merely  a  secondary  form  of  some  other  initial.'' — Eailern 
Orir/in  nfihr.  Kdl'c  Naiions,  p.  165.  AndLlmyd  remark* 
that  "  li"  is  never  the  primitive  initial  of  any  word  in 
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Gaelic.  It  is  the  aspirated  form  of  "  f,"  of  "  s,"  or  «  t." 
He  infers  that  cognate  words  beginning  with  "  h"  in 
other  languages  have  lost  their  proper  initials — that  thus 
hex  (six)  in  Greek,  must  at  an  early  period  have  been 
written  sex,  as  in  Latin.  This  truth  has  gone  far  to  prove 
that  Latin,  compared  with  Greek,  is  an  older  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Numbers  of  words  in  Irish 
commencing  with  *'  s,*  are,  in  Welsh,  apelled  with  initial 
^'  h."  It  is  plain,  then,  to  every  student  of  philology  that 
"  h'*  is  not  only  a  sign  of  aspiration,  but  that  it  is  more- 
over the  written  form  of  a  spent  radical  consonant,  which, 
as  a  letter,  has  lost  its  primitive  power. 

Let  this  view  of  "  h"  be  treated,  first,  as  representing  a 
secondary  sound, 

ABGHTMENTS  AGAINST  THE  USE  OP  "  H." 

The  argument  then  is,  there  is  no  law  of  language  to 
show  that  a  single  modified  new  articulate  sound  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  combination  of  any  two  consonanta,  such  as 
that  of  "  h"  with  any  other  consonant  would  be.  Now  "  h,*^ 
as  representing  a  secondary  sound,  is  a  consonant;  its  union, 
therefore,  with  another  consonant  cannot,  according  to 
existing  phonetic  laws,  become  the  exponent  of  a  sound 
distinct  at  once  from  "  h,"  and  from  that  consonant  with 
which  it  is  allied.  Now,  this  is  what  takes  place  in 
Scotch-Gaelic.  The  letter  "  h"  is  united  in  the  written 
speech  with  the  letters  "  b,  p,  f,  m,"  and  the  throat  letters 
"c,  g,"  and  the  dentals,  "  d,  t,  s."  The  digraphs  "ph, 
th,  ng,  gn,  cc,"  &c.,  and  the  like,  do  not  come  against 
the  thesis  as  explained.  But  it  will  be  said — this  mode 
of  arguing  or  of  reasoning  is  not  fair.  We  who  favour 
the  opposite  opinion  say  that  "  h"  is  not  a  letter  ;  it  is  a 
symbol  of  aspiration,  and  nothing  more. 

Second  Argument — ^Very  well.  Be  it  so  :  "  h,"  as 
an  asinratc  mark,  is  (1)  clumsy,  (2)  unsightly,  (3)  like  a 
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cnitch  in  the  hands  of  a,  lialo  man,  it  causes  the  conso- 
nant to  wtiich  it  is  joined  to  look  misahapen  ;  (4)  it 
bewilders  a  loamcr  with  the  conntlesB  times  it  appears 
before  the  eye  even  in  single  aenteucos ;    (5)   it  makes 
Gaelic  appear  to  many  what  Professor  Wilson's  brother 
nsed  to  say  of  it :  "  Gaelic  ia  a  language  which  few  per- 
sona can  read,  and  nobody  can  spell;"  (6)  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  tyro  to  attempt — not  knowing  the  radical  stmctuiw-^ 
of  the  langnage — to  spell  a  word  of  fonr  ByllaWes,  hayingr' 
a  "  h"  in  each  syllable.      "  In  the  spelling  of  those  aap£-4 
rate  sounds,"  says  Latham — EitylUU  LrtTtyiwi/i?,  p.  i56— *-..J 
"by  means  of  English,  we  are  hampered  by  the  aironn*"^ 
stances  that  "th"  and  "ph"  were  already  in  Englisb] 
nsed  in  a  difforcut  sense  from  that  of  "th,"  which  i 
equation  for  "  h,"  and  "  ph,"  for  "  f,"  only  in  Gaelic. 

Taian — An  a  pari  argument:  Takitig  "h 
symbol  of  aspiration,  it  must  bo  said  tliat  the  GFeelctH 
employed  it  for  a  long  period,  and  at  length  gave  it  npf 
and  adopted  an  inverted  comma  (').  I  quote  the  wor^J 
of  his  Grace  the  Most  'Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  the  lamontej,! 
Arcbhishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Irelaad<i| 
"  The  Greek  spirits  and  accents  were  not  earlier,  in  ' 
opinion  of  most  writers,  than  the  seventh  century. 
the  very  ancient  Greeks  were  particular  in  using  the  " 
to  mark  the  spiritas  asper,  it  fell  into  disuse  as  early  evcf 
as  the  first  century." 

•  HJB  Grace  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Dixon,  iddbC  hnre  i 
■STentb  cHDtnry  befnre  the  ChriHtiim  era.     I'ha  letter 
it  enema,   maila  tiso  oruB  an   nBpinite,   us  at  prcsuat, 
time  of  its  introduction  into  Grpoi^a  up  to  the  ptriiid  [5(ti  c 
tmy   B.Q.)    when  Arislophaiiea    fiunrished.       "II,"  Bays  JIaM 
WilBon  Coleridge,  in  lii^  h.tnd„cHon  tn  the  Study  of  the  G    ' 
Classic   Fnctf,   p.  BH     (Edition,  18-16.   London:   JuIid    Uarr 
"did  not  Dt  firaleipreaa  the  long  vowel  aonnd  of  e,"  balBimj 
the  Bttong.breathiug  wliioh  powBP  it  oxoioaivelj-  oarri 
into  the  Latin,  and  hnB  ever  pruaorrud  in  En^'lisli  a,n 
■tfaer  modern  langaagoa." 
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Why  did  the  Greeks  give  up  the  use  of  the  "  h,"  after 
having  made  use  of  it  from  the  time  of  its  invention  or 
introduction  into  Greece  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ? 
Doubtless,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  was  not  a 
convenient  sign  to  express  the  aspirate  change. 

Fourth  Argument. — The  phonetic  process  in  Irish 
called  by  the  name  "  aspiration,"  should  rather  be,  save 
in  a  few  instances,  styled  softening  or  mellowing.  This 
is  Professor  Blackie's  opinion :  "  This  aspiration  or 
breathing,"  says  the  Professor,  "  is  the  simplest  thing 
for  the  human  organs  to  do.  It  is  not  harsh  at  all,  but 
soft,  and  was  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  Gaelic.  His  fault  with  Gaelic  was,  that  it 
was  sofiencd  too  much." — SijgccIi  at  EdMurgli,  1873.  As 
a  rult',  aspiration  in  Irish  was,  as  a  fact,  though  the  name 
announces  the  contrary,  a  softening  process.  Now,  I 
ask  is  it  in  accord  with  correct  judgment  to  adopt  a 
character  (h)  essentially  an  asp, 'rale,  to  express  an 
effect  contrary  to  the  nature  of  an  aspirate  ?  Again,  iu 
some  instances  (say  f)  the  aspirate  mark  completely 
annihilates  the  radical  letter.  Does  the  presence  of  an 
aspirate  (with  f)  fitly  express  complete  loss  of  phonetic 
value  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  adopt  '*  h,"  but 
I  say  that  there  should  be  a  suitableness  between  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

It  will  be  said,  all  these  objections  come  against  the 
use  of  the  dot  (•)  just  as  well  as  against  the  use  of  "  h  ?" 
1  answer — No  ;  ''  h  "  is  regarded  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  as  an  aspirate ;  the  dot  (•)  is  not ;  it 
is  made  to  represent  simply  all  the  modified  sounds  of 
the  radical  consonants  when  affected  by  a  vowel,  or  semi- 
vowel in  the  same  Gaelic  sentence. 

AllGUMENTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  UsE  OF  THE  (')  DOT. 

1.  The  rejection  of  "h."     2.  Its  plastic  power  of  pre- 
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Bcrving  at  oncQ  the  radical  consonant  anchaDged  in 
written  fonn,  while  it  points  out  the  model  change  of 
sound.  3.  It  is  conformable  in  a  great  measare  to  the 
aspirate  notation  in  Greek,  and  resemblea  the  dagesh  (■) 
dot  in  Hebrew.  4.  For  Irishmen  it  has  the  sanction  of 
a  series  of  agea,  and  no  Imliman  onght  to  fling  to  the 
winds  a  system  eo  venerable,  if  not  so  good,  without  first 
finding  a  better.  For  all  this,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  can^  J 
and  probably  will,  retain  the  use  of  "  h."  De  giMbiu  n 
est  diupv.land'am. 

AUTCOniTIES. 

"The  addition  of  'li'  to  the  primitive  consonanff 
seems,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  only  to  render  it  obtmsiTij 
or  in  other  instances  to  obliterate  it. — Pridiard'a  E.  Oi-ig 
of  the  KelUe  t^ations,  p.  1 6. 

And  O'Mahony,  a  great  Irish -American  Oaelio 
editor,  too,  of  an  Irish  journal,  says  : — "  The  use 
adventitious  '  h '  after  silent  or  aspirated  consonants  li 
been  considered  (ibjectianable.     It    hns  been  repeate 
fonnd  that  the  inscHton  of  this  parasite  diameter  in  postti^ 
tions  where  it  is  not  employed  in  modern  European  li 
guages,  and  where  in  Irish  the  change  of  sound  iai 

i  by  the  dot  (■_)  placed  over  the  consonant  t 
does  but  prevent  one  who  can  read  only  Englii 
from  any  attempt  at  the  pronnnciation  of  those  words  i 
which  it  is  found ;  or  if  such  persons  should  make  t 
attempt  to  prononnce  them,  the  result  is  as  nnlilce  tl 
real  Irish  sounds  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive." — SJialiK 
nufor-y  of  In-UiJid  h'j  O'Miihonyi—Tmti^lalion,  F,-tftM 
p.  14.    New  Tork,  ffaverhj,  1857. 

Having  thus  givoa  the  reasons  and  the  anthorities  fi 
each  system,  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  IcgitimstBl 
conclusions  from  the  views  just  presented. 
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To  assert  that  the  language  of  the  Gael  has  no  modem 
standard,  is  to  enunciate  a  proposition  which  in  part,  is 
true,  and  untrue  in  part.  It  is  true  in  this  sense,  that 
Irish  scholars  and  persons  beginning  the  study  of  Gaelic 
have  no  standard  dictionary.  They  have  two — O'lteilly's, 
published  by  Duffy,  Dublin ;  and  one  by  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  of  which  in  one  hundred 
and  five  years  there  have  been  only  two  editions.  Neither 
of  those  two  dictionaries  is  a  standard  work.  The  Gaels 
of  Scotland  are,  in  that  respect,  in  advance  of  their  cousins 
in  Ireland. 

The  proposition  is,  however,  not  true,  if  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  notion  that  scholars  who  cultivate  Gaelic  as 
it  is  spoken  and  written  have  not  standard  sources  of 
correct  spelling,  of  correct  orthoepy.  The  principles  on 
which  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Gaelic  rest  are  un- 
changeable. In  respect  to  phonetic  uniformity  in  pro- 
nouncing the  same  letters  and  syllables,  Gaelic  is  a  model 
language  when  contrasted  with  the  ever- varying  sounds 
of  the  same  combinations  of  letters  in  English.  Any  one 
who  knows  and  who  has  learned  Gaelic  thoroughly  can 
never  make  a  mistake  in  spelling  correctly.  But,  of 
course,  a  person  who  has  not  studied  the  language  cannot 
acquire  in  a  short  time  this  ready  habit  of  spelling  cor- 
rectly. 

HOW  SCOTCH-GAELIC  AND  IRISH  DIFFER. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  Highland  Gaelic  and 
Irish-Gaelic  differ  in  the  terminations  and  suflBxes  to  pri- 
mitive words.  Take,  for  instance,  the  term  which,  in 
the  two  countries,  is  one  and  unchanged — Grid,  love, 
(Irish-Gaelic),  gradh,  (Scotch-Gaelic)  ;  graduig,  v.,  love 
thou  (Irish^  ;  gradhaich  (Scotch).  The  primitive  term  is 
the  same  in  each  dialect  ;  the  derivative  words  differ. 
You  of  Albion  annex  "aich  ;"  we  of  Eire,  annex  "  uig." 
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My  own  opinion  is  that  yon  are  correct  in  retaining  "  c," 
(aspirated)  or  "  ch,"  in  the  verb  becanae  it  is  found  in  tho 
Irish  derivative,  ''  grada'',"  loviu;;;,  and  in  tlio  futnre  and 
conditional  tensooE  Irish  deriy.  verbs.  Ex:  "gr.tdoCaul 
me,"  I  will  love.  Yon  are  not  correct  in  retaining  "  a" 
before  "  i,"  an  "  aid"  (auffix) ;  "  n"  before  "  i"  ia  more  in 
cwnformity  with  the  principles  of  phonetics ;  with  tha 
present  pronnnciatioa  of  tho  vowel  "  a,"  which  in  Gaelic 
serves  onJy  as  it  dots  in  Spanish  to  give  a  free,  full,  open 
sound  to  the  annexed  vowels.  The  t«rmiaation  "  aft"  as 
in  "  beannaLt,''  a  blessing;  "  malla^t,"  a  curse,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  tho  ending  "  achd,"  with  "d"  and  "c," usual 
in  Scotch-Gaelic,  as  heamiachd,  maltacltd.  It  is  a  principle 
of  phonetics  l.hat  letters  of  the  same  class  in  sound  hur- 
mo&ize ;  those  which  are  not  of  the  same  phonetic  class 
cannot  be  allied  in  sound,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
allied  in  the  written  language.  Hence,  Latham  (Ikit  Enj~ 
lieh  Lanijua'je,  ihiri  e.diiion,  paffe  152)  says,  "  the  combi- 
nation 07',  to  be  pronounced,  mnafc  become  either  nlit 
(that  is  nd)  or  agd."  It  is  for  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  to 
say  why  they  retain  the  termination  "  axl." 

A  GAELIC  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  professor  could  bo 
fonod,  who,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  intelligent  Kcltio 
scholars,  aided  by  the  learned  Profe.ssor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  two  or  more  learned 
Gaelic  acholar.s  from  the  south  and  east  of  Ireland,  might, 
in  a  short  time,  show  how  much  is  correct  and  how  much 
is  not  correct  in  each  dialect.  The  time,  however,  for 
such  a  union  has  not  yet  come.  Judging  from  the  past, 
no  professor  iu  Trinity  College,  Dub, in,  or  in  tho  National 
Catholic  College,  Maynootb,  will  ever  advance  the  oauaa 
of  the  language  of  the  Gael  at  home  or  abroad.  Lovera 
of  the  speech  of  the  Gael  must  depend  on  themselves. 
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There  were  scholars  iii  the  days  before  the  uncial  letter 
had  been  adopted,  and  long  before  the  miniscnle  or  email 
rounii  character  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  thought  of. 

The  art  of  printing  afforded  wonderful  facihties  for  the 
reproduction  of  books ;  but  the  art  of  printing  has  not  of 
itself  made  scholars.  In  the  opeaing  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury multitudes  in  the  French  capital  thronged  around 
William  of  Champeaux  as  he  lectured  from  his  chair  in 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  five  thousand  young 
students  fiocked  from  every  country  in  Europe  to  Paris 
to  hear  the  brilliant  lecturer,  and  to  be  charmed  and  in- 
structed by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  William's  auccea- 
Bor,  Peter  Abelard.  As  these  five  thousand  sat  on  benches 
or  on  mat^,  as  was  the  custom,  and  took  not«3  of  the 
lectures,  or  transcribed  manuscripts,  for  there  were  no 
printed  books  at  that  period,  that  scholar  would  have 
been,  indeed,  fortunate  who  had  a  copy  free  from  con- 
tractions or  occult  symbols.  One  thing  is  print;  manu- 
script writing  another. 

Aud  jet  men  of  the  greatest  learning  flourished  in  that 
age.  i'rom  the  school  of  Abelard  alone,  as  Guizot  re- 
marks, came  forth  one  Pope  (Celestine  11.)  nineteen  car- 
dinals, more  than  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops,  French, 
Jinglisli,  and  German,  "  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals  had 
had  often  to  contend." 

Few  universities  of  the  present  day  can  boast  of  twenty 
thousand  students.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  William 
of  ChampeauK,  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Abelard,  of  Albertus 
Slagnus,  and  of  the  Angel  of  the  schools,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  our  own  countryman,  Scotus.  There  were 
giants  in  those  days. — I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

U.  J.  Canon  Boorke,  Prcsidont. 
What  has  been  stated  .in  this  chapter  from  the  pages 
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of  authentic  history,  and  the  proof  from  comparative  phi- 
lology, show  clearly  that  (1)  Ireland  hadaliierature,  not 
only  in  early  Cliriatiat],  bat  la  prc-Gbristian  times;  (2) 
she    had    an   alphabet — the  Ugham,    aa    a    matter    o£ 
certainty — the   lioman,  too,  almost  certain — and,  it  is 
very  probable,    a  third — the  Aryan— brought   by  ths 
early  emigrants  who  came  fifteen  hundred  ycara  before 
the  Christian  era  to  the  Isle  of  Destiny  ;  (3)  the  shape    | 
of  the  so-called  old  Irish  character  is  that  of  the  Rom&a   I 
letter  i  (i)  modern  Roman,  with  the  dot  (')  to  denot  n  1 
the  modified  soniid,  suits  erery  useful  orthograpbio  and   I 
phonetic  purpose ;  (5J  the  diacritical  dot  is  to  be  pie.   | 
feirad  to  the  use  of  the  aspirate  ■'  h." 

"  With  ChiTstianity  came  to  Ireland,"  saya  IJady  1 
Wilde,  "  the  knowledge  of  letters.  At  least  no  older  ( 
inscription  has  been  found  than  that  on  the  pillar 
atone  of  Luguadon — St.  Patridk's  nephew — which  i 
fltilL  be  seen  beside  the  ruin  of  St.  Patrick's  oratory,  i 
one  of  the  beauliful  islands  of  Longh  Corrib;  and  t 
oldest  manuecript  existing  in  Ireland  ia  the  Book  v 
Armagh — a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  i 
Gospels,  written  iu  the  old  Bvmun  IctltTii,  and  very  v 
able  for  the  beauty  of  the  writing  and  the  varioiu  diair*'! 
ings  it  contains.  Learning  was  at  once  consecratetl  to  J 
the  service  of  God  in  those  early  days,  and  to  multi{^<^ 
copies  of  the  Gospels  was  the  praiseworthy  and  devoofe  I 
task  of  the  first  great  teachers  and  missionaries." — 
a  review,  March  11,  1869,  on  Fac-dmilei  of  the  Mini 
and  OrnujneiiU  of  Anglo-Saxon  mid  Ii-ish  manoKrift: 
eiecuted  by  J.  0.  Weatwood,  MA,    London,  Quarito 
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CHAPTKR    XII. 

What  Ardueology  proves.  How  Comparative  Philology 
BUpporta  its  sister  science.  Both  prove  tliat  Pagan 
Ireland  had  advanced  wonderfully  in  the  ai'ts  of  writ- 
ing ;  of  illuminating  ;  of  blending  colors  ;  of  dyeing. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancients  of  the  Art 
of  Building  haa  never  been  surpassed,  nay,  equalled. 
Knowledge  o£  the  Arts  and  Sciences  amongst  the 
Aryan  races.  Instances  from  ancient  history.  The 
Irish-Gael  as  an  Aryan  race  possessed  therefore  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  those  arts  and  sciences  known  to 
their  progenitors,  and  handed  down  for  ages  in  the 
same  families.  (1)  The  Book  of  Kellsaproof  of  theArt 
of  Writing,  Illuminating,  Painting  :  I'he  Proof  has  a 
retrospective  power,  by  tracing  effects  to  causes.  It  is 
not  in  one  century  a  people  could  of  old  have  become 
advanced  in  knowledge.  2.  Tho  Hound  Towers  are  a 
permanent  living  proof  of  the  skill  which  the  Pagan 
Irish  possessed  of  the  Art  of  Building.  The  several 
views  presented  for  tho  past  seven  centuries  regarding 
the  Round  Towers :— Danish,  Pagan,  Christian.  Rea- 
sons for  each  view.  Which  is  the  most  probable. 
3.  Jurisprudence;  the  Just  Administration  of  the  Law, 
known  and  put  into  practice  by  the  ancient  Irish.  The 
Brehon  Laws,  now  published  in  Irish  and  English  by 
order  of  the  British  Government,  show  this  fact.  The 
Social  and  Civil  Habits — the  love  of  dress,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  domestic  arrangements — evince  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  in  Ireland  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period. 
Archieology  presents    proofs  of  primeval  progress  iu 

the  Arts  and  Sciences  even  in  Ireland. 
What  does  the  science  of  comparative  philology  teach  rs- 
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garding  tlie  arts  of  writing  manuscripts  and  of  illuminat- 
ing, of  coloring  or  dyeing,  and  of  painting,  of  building,  of 
social  life  and  government  in  the  pre-Christian  period  in 
Ireland  ?  Wo  shall  see.  Books  have  been  preserved  in 
stote  for  upwards  of  fhreo  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
and  pi'esented  within  the  past  three  decades  of  years  to  the 
literary  world  to  be  perused  by  acbolara  skilled  in  areliaic 
knowledge,  aod  by  this  means  to  tell  the  tale  of  life  and 
manners  that  had  been  known  long  periods  before  ^e 
'I'rojaa  War. 

Sir  Henry  Creswick  Eawlinson,  K.C.B.,  who,  from  1833 
to  1810  held  offices  of  position  and  trust  in  the  kingdom. 
of  the  Shah,  has-bronght  to  Europe  a  brick  or  stone  of 
about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide,  containing  an 
entire  treatise  on  mathematics.  Tha  writing  waa  per- 
fectly illegible  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

"  The  EiOck  inscriptions  of  Persia  show  what  caa  be 
achieved  by  the  science  of  comparative  philology,"  says 
Mnller,  p.  3,  vol  ii.,  Lecture,  Maletials  for  the  Sdence  of 
Language.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  dia- 
coverios  due  to  the  genins  and  the  persevering  indnstiy 
of  Grotofend,  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and  RawJinson  sbonld 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  only  glance  at  them  from  ft 
distance.  1'hoir  incredulity  will  here.iftcr  prove  the 
greatest  compliment  to  those  eminent  scholara.  ^Miat 
we  at  present  call  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Cyras, 
Darins,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I.,  DaHns  II.,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  &d.,  what  were  they  originally  ?  A  mere  con- 
glomerate of  wedges,  engraved  or  impressed  on  the 
Bolilary  monument  of  Cyrua  in  the  Mnrghab,  on  the 
rnins  of  Persepolis,  on  Ihe  i-ocks  of  TJehistun,  near  the 
fruntiers   of    Media,   and    the    precipice    of    Tan    in 

In  1S03,  Cioloftiid  proved  Ihry  v.'cre  Mler^  ;  that  tfcey 
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followed  each  other,  as  in  Greek,  from  left  to  right. 
Tychsen  observed  there  was  a  sign  to  separate  the  words. 
Still  it  was  unknown  in  what  language  these  inscriptious 
were  composed.  It  was  unknown  to  what  period  they 
belonored.  All  these  difiBculties  were  removed  one  after 
the  other.  The  proper  names  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  and 
of  their  god,  Ormusd,  were  traced.  With  an  imperfect 
alphabet,  other  words  were  deciphered,  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  was  ancient 
Persian.  With  the  help  of  the  Zend,  the  language  of 
Persia  previous  to  Darius,  with  the  aid  of  modern  Per- 
sian and  Sanscrit,  *'  outpost  after  outpost,"  says  Mdller, 
"  was  driven  in,  a  practical  breach  effected,  till  at  last 
the  fortress  had  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  science  of  language," 

"  The  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  the  records  in  the  caves  of  India,  on 
the  monuments  of  Lycia,  on  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  on 
the  broken  tablets  of  Umbria  and  Samnium,  want  to  have 
their  spell  broken  or  their  riddle  read  by  the  student  of 
language." — p.  6,  vol.  ii. 

The  testimony,  then,  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of  com- 
parative philology  has  been  here  presented  to  the  reader 
to  confirm  the  statement  made  regarding  the  discovery  of 
Pawlinson. 

The  stone  or  brick  containing  an  entire  treatise  on 
mathematics — one  of  a  pile  of  such  material  brought  from 
Persepolis — tells  a  great  deal  regarding  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  descendants  of  the 
Aryans  in  Persia  possessed.  The  material  of  which  the 
brick  was  composed,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  moulded 
and  prepared  to  stand  the  brunt  of  thousands  of  years 
show  the  consummate  art  of  the  makers.  The  skill  which 
enabled  the  artificer  to  engrave  or  impress  letters  so  small 
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that  a  microscope  wna  required  to  eoe  tlieir  outliues  in 
detail  was  wonderEa.1;  and,  lastly,  the  soience  that  enabled 
one  to  compose  a  treatisQ,  no  matter  how  aoant,  on  matbe- 
matics,  proves  a  ppoficteocy  in  philosophy  and  mathema- 
tical knowledge  anch  as  has  seldom  been  realised  since  the 
foundatioEB  of  Persepolia  had  been  first  laid. 

It  is  related  o£  Cicero  that  he  Lad,  in  his  day,  seen  the 
entire  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  which  is  a  poem  aa  large  in 
the  number  o£  letters  as  the  New  Testament,  written  on 
one  sheet  of  parchment,  of  material  so  fine,  and  the  lettars, 
too,  BO  small,  that  the  whole  was  rolled  up  in  a  nutehcll. 
Of  course,  the  writing  was  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary 
eye.  In  modern  times  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  £re- 
qaently  written  on  a  paper  the  size  of  a  silver  sixpence. 
The  declaration  of  American  independcice  has  bees 
written  within  the  compass  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  H;id 
the  Iliad  seen  by  Cicero  been  photographed  ?  During  the 
fiiege  of  Paris,  the  London  Timed  was  ti^ansEerred  on  a 
juece  of  paper  four  inches  square,  and  sent,  under  a  dove's 
wing,  into  the  beleaguered  city,  whore  the  Pansians 
quickly  enlai'ged  the  copy  and  read  the  news.  If  so, 
photography  is  no  modern  invention. 

Apropos  to  the  wonders  of  art  in  olden  times,  going  as 
far  bAck  as  the  period  when  the  primitive  Aiyan  race 
Jlouriahed,  the  following  passages  from  a  loctni'e  on  the 
Lost  Arts,  delivered  in  March,  187^,  at  New  York,  by 
that  well-known  American  scholar  and  statesman,  Wen- 
dell Philips,  will  be  found  interesting  :■ — 


Tiike  poetry,  painting,  scolpttirB,  arc hitac tare,  the  draniB, 
and  Blmost  everything  in  works  of  uny  form  that  relate*  to 
boBUty.  With  regard  to  that  whole  sweep,  the  modern  world 
gilds  it  with  its  admiration  of  tlie  beantiful.  Tuko  tlie  very 
phraBeB  that  W6  nso.  Tho  iirtist  eaya  he  wIhIips  lo  go  to  Rome^ 
"  for  what  P"    "To  itudj  the  masters. "     Well,  ail  ihe  mnslers 
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have  been  in  their  graves  several  hundred  years.     We  are  all 
pupils. 

You  tell  the  poet,  "  Sir,  that  line  of  yours  would  remind  one 
of  Homer,"  and  he  is  crazy. 

Stand  in  front  of  a  painting,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist,  and 
compare  its  coloring  to  that  of  Titian  or  Raphael,  and  he  re- 
members you  forever.  I  remember  once  standing  in  front  of  a 
bit  of  marble,  carved  by  Powers,  a  Vermonter,  who  had  a 
matchless,  instinctive  love  of  art,  and  perception  of  beauty. 

1  said  to  an  Italian,  standing  with  me  ;  "  Well,  now,  that 
seems  to  mo  to  be  perfection.'*  The  answer  was  :  "  To  be  per- 
fection," shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Why,  sir,  that  reminds 
you  of  Phydias;"  as  if  to  remind  you  of  thai  Greek  was  a 
greater  compliment  than  to  be  perfection. 

ALL  MEN  BORROWERS. 

Well,  now  the  very  choice  of  phrases  betrays  a  confession  of 
inferiority,  and  you  see  it  again  creeps  out  in  the  amount  we 
borrow.  Take  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature,  and 
wo  are  all  wholesale  borrowers.  In  every  matter  that  relates 
to  invention — to  use,  or  beauty,  or  form — we  are  borrowers. 

IN  THE  ARTS. 

You  may  glance  around  the  furniture  of  the  palaces  of 
Europe,  and  you  may  gather  all  these  utensils  of  art  or  use, 
and  when  you  have  fixed  the  shapes  and  forms  in  your  mind,  I 
will  take  you  into  the  Museum  of  Naples,  which  gathers  all 
remains  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Komans,  and  you  shall  not 
find  a  single  one  of  these  modern  forms  of  art,  or  beauty,  or 
use,  that  was  not  anticipated  there.  We  have  hardly  added 
one  single  line  or  sweep  of  beauty  to  the  antique. 

SHAKESPEARE  A  BORROWER. 

Take  the  stories  of  Shakespeare,  who  had,  perhaps,  written 
his  forty  odd  plays.  Some  are  historical.  The  rest,  two-thirds 
of  them,  he  did  not  stop  to  invent,  but  he  found  them.  These 
he  clutched,  ready-made  to  his  hand,  from  the  Italian  novelists, 
who  had  taken  them  before  from  the  East.  Cinderella  and  her 
slipper  is  older  than  all  history,  like  half  a  dozen  other  baby 
legends.  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  go  back  fa  •  enough 
to  tell  us  from  where  they  first  came. 

All  the  boys'  plays,  like  everything  that  amuses  the  child, 
in  the  open  air,  are  Asiatic.      Rawlinson  will  show  you  that 
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they  camo  sDmewlierD  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
■uburbs  uf  Damascas.  Baltrar  borroned  the  iocideats  of  his 
Roman  atarlDB  from  legends  of  a  thonsand  joara  before. 
Indeed,  DuulooU,  who  has  groundod  the  history  of  the  novela 
of  all  Europe  into  one  es?ay,  Bays  that  in  the  natiooa  of 
niodera  Earope,  there  have  basa  230  or  300  diatiaot  Htariea. 

Ho  says,  at  iL'aat,  20O  of  thaaa  may  be  traced,  beforo  Ckria- 
tianity,  to  the  other  aide  ol  the  Black  Sea. 


I  hnd  hoard  that  notliiug  had  beenobserTed  in  ancieot  times 
whioh  could  be  called  by  tho  name  of  glass;  that  there  had 
been  merely  attempts  to  imitate  it.  I  thought  they  bad  proved 
the  proposition  ;  they  certainly  had  elaborated  it. 

!□  Pompeii,  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Naples,  which  vras  oo. 
vered  with  ashes  by  VosnTiaa  1800  yeara  ago,  they  broke  into  a 
room  fall  of  glass  ;  there  was  gronad  glass,  window  glass,  Bad 
out  glass,  and  colored  glass  of  oiery  variety.  It  was  andoubt. 
ediy  a  glass -niEiker'a  factory.  So  the  He  and  the  rofntatiea 
came  face  to  faoe. 


The  chemistry  of  the  moat  ancient  period  had  reached  a 
point  whiob  wo  haro  cover  even  approached,  and  which  we  in 
vnin  struggle  to  reach  to-day.  Indeed,  the  whole  manngoment 
of  the  effect  of  light  en  glass  is  still  a  matter  of  profound  study. 
The  firat  two  stories  which  I  have  to  offer  yoa  are  simply  stories 
from  history. 

The  first  is  from  the  letters  ofthe  Catholic  priests  who  broko 
ioto  China;  the  latter  were  published  in  Franco  just  300  years 
ago.  They  wore  shown  a  glass,  transparent  and  colorless, 
which  was  lillad  with  a  liquor  made  by  the  Chinese,  that  was 
shown  to  the  obaervora,  aud  appeared  to  be  eolorleaa  like 
water.  This  liquor  was  ponrcd  into  the  glass,  and  then,  look- 
ing through  it,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  Gshes. 

They  turned  Ihis  out  and  repeated  the  experiment,  and  agtua 
it  was  filled  with  fish.  The  Chiueae  confessed  that  they  did  aot 
mate  them  ;  that  they  woro  the  plunder  of  some  foreign  oon. 
qnest.  This  is  not  B  aingular  thing  in  Chincae  history,  for  in 
Sumo  oflhpir  soientiJio  diaooveries  wo  have  found  evidenoo 
that  they  did  not  make  them,  bat  stole  thorn. 
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the  age  of  Tiberias,  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  tells  of  a  Roman 
who  had  been  banished  and  who  returned  to  Rome,  bringing  a 
wonderfal  cap.  This  cap  he  dashed  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  it  was  crashed  and  broken  by  the  fall.  It  was  dented 
some,  and  with  a  hammer  he  easily  brought  it  into  shape 
again.     It  was  brilliant,  transp<irent,  but  not  brittle. 

These  are  a  few  records.  When  you  go  to  Rome  they  will 
show  you  a  bic  of  glass  like  the  solid  rim  of  this  tumbler — a 
transparent  glass,  a  solid  thing,  which  they  lift  up  so  as  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  concealed,  but  in  the  centi-e  of  the 
glass  is  a  drop  of  colored  glass,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  pea, 
mettled  like  a  duck,  finely  mottled  with  the  shifting  colored 
lines  of  the  neck,  and  which  even  a  miniature  pencil  could  not 
do  more  perfectly. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  drop  of  liquid  glass  must  have  been 
poured,  because  there  is  no  joint.  This  must  have  been  done 
by  a  greater  heat  than  the  annealing  process,  because  that 
process  shows  breaks. 

GEICS. 

The  imitation  of  gems.  They  deceived  not  only  the  lay 
people,  but  the  connoisseurs  were  also  cheated.  Some  of  these 
imitations,  in  later  years,  have  been  discovered. 

He  referred  to  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Geneva  Cathedral, 
a  vase  which  was  considered  a  solid  emerald.  The  Roman 
Catholic  legend  of  it  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  treasures  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical cup  out  of  which  the  Saviour  ate  the  Last  Supper. 

It  was  venerable  in  his  day ;  it  was  death  at  that  time  for 
anybody  to  touch  it  but  a  Catholic  priest.  And  when  Napoleon 
besieged  Genoa — I  mean  the  Great  Napoleon — it  was  offered 
by  the  Jews  to  loan  the  Senate  3,000,000  dollars  on  that  single 
article  as  security. 

Napoleon  took  it  and  carried  it  to  France,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Institute.  In  a  fool's  night,  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  scholars 
a  lid  ;  "  It  is  not  a  stone  j  we  hardly  know  what  it  is.'* 

In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  Colosseum,  which  could  seat 
100,000  people — the  Emperor's  box,  raised  to  the  highest  tier — 
bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  space  as  this  stand  does 
to  this  hall,  and  to  look  down  to  the  centre  of  a  six  acre  lot, 
was  to  look  a  considerable  distance. 


32G  Tan  old  hats. 

Pliny  EBjB  that  Nero,  the  tyrant,  had  a  ring  vnfb  a  gem  id  it; 
which  ho  looked  throngh  and  watched  the  aword  play  of  the 
gladiator'H— men  who  killed  oacb  oLhor  to  amasa  the  people — 
more  clearly  than  with  the  naked  eye.     So  Nero  had  an  opera- 

glBBB. 

Bo  Mouritins,  the  Siciliftn,  stood  on  the  promontory  of  tis 
island,  and  could  sweep  over  the  entire  Boa  to  the  coast  ol' Africa 
with  his  naiiaaipH>,  which  is  »  word  deriveil  from  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  "  to  see  a  ship."  Ef  ideotly  Manritina,  who  was 
a  pEralo,  had  amarine  telescope.  Yon  may  yisit  Dr.  Abbott's 
raaBenm,  whoro  you  will  see  tbo  riog  of  Cheops.  BooDson 
puts  him  at  3,300  years  before  Christ. 

The  signet  of  the  ring  is  abont  the  Bize  of  the  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  and  the  ongraTing  is  iriTisiblo  without  the  aid  orglasseH', 
No  man  was  STor  shown  into  the  cabinets  of  gems  id  ItSily 
withODt  being  famished  with  a  microscope  to  look  bg  tbenr. 

If  yon  go  to  Parma  tbey  will  show  you  a.  gem  once  worn  on 
the    finger  of  Miohaol  Angelo,  of  which  the  engraving  ia  2,00O 

must  Lave  the  aid  of  a  glosa  in  order  to  distiuguish  tbe  forma 
at  all. 

I  have  a  friend  who  hae  a  ring,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  tin 
inch  in  diameter,  and  on  it  is  the  naked  £gare  of  Heronlee. 
By  the  aid  of  glasses  yon  caa  distingaish  the  interlaciug  mus- 
cles, and  connt  every  separate  hair  on  the  eyebrows. 

Layard  says  ho  would  be  unable  to  read  the  engravings  on 
NinOTch  witboot  strong  spectacles,  they  are  so  extremely  suiaU. 

Now,  if  we  arc  unable  to  read  thum  withoat  the  aid  of  glBBses, 
yon  may  suppose  the  man  who  engraved  all  this  had  pretty  strong 
speotacles.  So  the  microscope,  instead  of  diuing  from  our  time, 
finds  its  brothers  in  the  Books  of  Mosc^^ — and  tbeso  are  iofant 
brothers, 


So  if  you  take  color.      Color  it 


dye. 


a  ornament.    Wa 


.0  gratiiy  the  eye;   but  tlw  Egypttana  Impressod  it  into 

a  now  serTico.    For  them  it  was  a  method  of  recording  history 

Some  parts  of  their  history  wore  written;  but  when  thej' 

wanted  to  elaborate  history  they  painted  it.     'Tiioir  eolors  »r« 

imnoital]  else  we  conld  not  know  of  it.    We  find  npon  th* 
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Btooco  of  their  wolls  tlioir  kings  hoiding  oonrt,  their  armieB 
marching  oot,  their  orBftsmen  in  the  fitiipyard  with  the  ahipa 
floating  in  the  douk,  and,  in  fact,  we  trace  all  their  rites  and 
customs  painlod  in  undying  oolors. 

TliB  French  who  went  to  Egypt  with  Napoleon  anid  that  all 
the  colorB  were  perfect  except  the  greenish  white,  which  ia  the 
hardest  for  ns.  They  had  no  diffioulty  with  the  Tyrian  purple. 
The  bariod  city  of  Pompeii  was  a  city  of  stucco  ontside,  and  it 
is  stained  with.  Tj'f'ian  purple— the  royal  color  of  aotiqnity. 

But  jon  nocer  can  rely  on  the  name  of  a  oolonr  after  a  thon- 
eand  years.  So  the  Tyrian  purple  is  almoat  a  rod — about  the 
colorof  these  ourtaina.  This  ia  a  city  of  all  red.  It  had  been 
buried  1700  years,  and  if  you  take  a  sborel  now  and  clear  away 
the  aahea  thia  color  flamss  up  upon  you,  a  great  deal  richer 
than  anything  we  can  produce. 

Yon  can  go  down  into  the  oarrow  vault  which  Nero  built  him 
as  a  retreat  from  the  heat,  and  yon  will  find  the  walls  painted 
all  over  with  fanoiful  designs  in  arabesque,  which  hare  boeu 
buried  beneath  the  earth  1,600  years ;  but  when  the  peasants 
light  it  up  with  torches  the  colors  flash  oat  before  yon  as  fresh 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

Yonr  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Page,  spent  twelre  years  in  Tenioe 
studying  Titian's  method  of  miiing  colors,  and  he  thinks  hs 
has  got  it.  Yot  come  down  from  Titian,  whose  colors  are  won- 
derfully and  perfectly  fresh,  to  B<r  Joshua  Keynolds,  and 
although  hia  colors  are  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  they  ara 
fading;  tha  color  on  hia  lips  is  dying  out,  and  tba  cheeks 
are  loosing  their  tints.    He  did  not  know  how  to  mix  well. 


Taking  the  metals,  tha  Bible  in  its  first  chapters,  showed  that 
man  first  conquered  metals  there  in  Asia,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  on  that  spot  to-day  he  can  work  more  wonders  with  these 
metala  than  we  can. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  the  Earopean  artists  received  when 
the  English  plundered  tha  Snmrner  Palace  of  the  King  of 
China,  was  the  curiously  wrought  metal  vessels  of  every  kind, 
far  exceeding  all  the  boasted  skill  of  the  workmen  of  Europe, 


Taking  their  employment  of  the  mechanical  forces,  and  their 
b  of  large  ma«sas  front  the  earth,  we  know  that  they 
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had  tlie  five,  HBvnn,  oraijj-ht  njeciianiciil  p 
BcoaDnt  for  the  mnlli^cutiou  and  incre 
form  tho  wondors  the^uuninplished. 

In  Bogton,  lataly,  we  hare  raoved  the  Paltttm  IlatBl,  weigh- 
ing 50,000  tons,  14  feat,  and  ai-e  rety  proud  o(  il ;  and  siDoe 
then  WB  moved  a  wliolo  bluclc  of  houaos  22  foet,  aud  1  have  no 
dunbt  ne  will  write  a,  bouk  about  it ;  bat  thure  is  a.  book  telling' 
how  Domiuieo  FoiitunB,  of  tho  sixCeaath  CdOtury,  aef  op  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  at  Eohib,  oa  ead,  in  tiia  Papacy  of  Siitaa  V. 
Wonderfnl '.  Yet  ths  Eg-yptinns  quai'Hed  tliat  stooe  and  oarriaJ 
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la  tbere  any  abiding  record  that  a  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing on  stone,  oroa  brick,  or  on  vellum,  witb  elegance,  and 
perfection,  and  beauty  oE  outline,  had  been  known  ajid 
practised  in  Ireland  in  tho  first  century  of  the  Chriiitiau 
period  in  Ireland  ?  There  is.  The  preseut  writer  haa 
himself  seen  a  work  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century^JQsfc  one  hundred  years  after  tbe  coming  o£  St. 
Patrick  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  people — one 
hundred  years  after  the  period  when  the  apostle  dis- 
tributed the  Boman  alphabets  to  the  Ecclesiastice  o£ 
Ireland. 

The  work  whicb,  it  was  hia  good  fortane  to  have  seen 
and  examined,  is  that  wriiteu  by  St.  Columba  himself, 
and  preserved  to  this  day  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It 
is  now  thirteen  centuries  since  the  skilled,  aaintly  hand o£ 
tit.  Coliunba  traced  those  wondrous  lines,  and  yet  tLe 
letters  are  as  perfect  to-day,  and  tbe  coloHng  as  brilliant^ 
and  the  omamentationa  as  lustrous,  and  the  ligm-ea  as 
vivid  as  on  the  day  in  which  tbe  wonderful  book  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  Uoctor  of  the  Irish  and  Picta,  as  Mathew 
of  Westminster  calls  St.  Columbu — Doctor  Scotonum  et 
Picloivm..  Like  the  ruins  of  tbe  early  Irinh  churcbeR, 
or  Weatminstor  Abbey,  or  the  church  at  Durham,  this 
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8  mannscript  copy  o£  tbe  Gospels  ia  a  living  proof 
of  the  artistic  knowledge  possessed,  by  the  old  monks, 
through  whose  genius,  skill  and  energy,  such  magnificent 
works  had  been  perfected.  The  Book  o£  Keils  is  in  a 
special  manner  a  conyinciDg  proof  that,  not  only  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  tnown  in  Ireland  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Irish  had  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  illumin- 
ating must  have  been  practised,  as  Professor  Wcstwood 
of  Oxford,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  art  of  illuminat- 
ing, shows  {Palaioijraphia  Sacra  P'.o'.oria.')  The  proof 
can  be  legitimately  urged  further  still  with  a  re- 
trospective bearing  to  show  that  the  Iri^ih  must, 
before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  have  practised 
the  art  of  writing  and  illuminating  to  a  wonder- 
ful estent.  Tor,  it  is  not  credible  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  it  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  made  such  strides  in  the  art  of  copying  books,  and 
of  illuminating  them  in  a  style  to  which  there  ia  nothing 
at  present,  and  at  the  time  there  existed  nothing  in 
Europe  so  beautiful. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  see  the  mann- 
script Book  of  Kella,  and  expressed  her  wonder  at  such  a 
magnificent  work  of  human  skill.  She  gives  it  the  highest 
praise  in  her  book.  All  amateurs  and  critics  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  wonder  at  its  artistic  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  Book  of  KcUa  is  more  decorated  than  any  other  exist- 
ing copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  ia  pronounced  by  all  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  manuscript  in  existence  of  so  early  a 
date,  and  the  moat  magnificent  specimen  of  penmanship 
and  illumination  in  the  western  world.  The  work  is 
written  in  the  Latin  uncial  letters  common  at  the  time. 


From  an  essay  bj  the  present  writer  on  the  art  oE 
illnminating.     Dobliti,  186S:  Mullany. 

The  s^le  of  illurainating  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  literary  labourers  of  those  Christiaii  ages  in  this 
island,  and  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  East  nor  from  any  other  country.  It  was  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  to  Iroiaad.  "  Long',  however,"  sajs 
Wyaft,  "  before  Byzantine  art  had  time  to  deviate  mncfa. 
from  its  ancient  traditions,  and  even  while  it  maintained 
an  easy  supremacy  over  the  Western  empire,  ...  a 
formidable  competitor  for  the  leadership  in  the  art  of 
iliamination  had  sprung  up  in  the  extreme  West,  in  tile 
island  homes  of  the  Keltic  races.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
now  to  prove  what  historians  have  freely  admitted,  that 
Ireland  was  certainly  Christianized  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  mission  of  St.  Angnstine  to  Eng- 
land," And  again  :  "  Before  proceeding  to  exafaiine  the 
precise  form  assumed  by  this  original  art,  it  may  be  vrell 
to  remind  the  student  that  the  general  character  of  tha 
decoi-ation  of  all  writings,  previmig  ii>  the  oi-tginalion  of  Ota 
Kellic  aiyle  in  Ireland,  had  been  limited  to  the  obo  of  dif- 
ferent colored  golden  and  silver  inks,  on  stained  purple 
and  white  vellum  grounds  ;  to  the  occasional  enlarge- 
ment of,  and  slight  flourishing  about,  initial  letters  ;  to 
the  introdaction  of  pictures,  generally  square  or  oblong, 
enclosed  in  plain  or  sb'ghtly  bordered  frames  ;  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  scattering  about  throughont  the  voltune  of 
a  few  lines  and  scrolls"  (p.  IS). 

Lady  Wilde's  views  on  J.  0.  Westwood's  wonderftd 
work,  are  worthy  of  a  place  here ; — 

"  The  earliest  manuscripts  of  Greece  and  Rome  show 
nothing  like  this  distinctive  Keltic  art ;  nor  the  Italian 
museums,  nor  the  wall-paintings  of  Hcrcataneum  or 
I'ompeii — beautiful    as  are   the  representations  of  the 
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hnman  figure  found  there ;  nor  does  Bjzantine  art  afford 
any  aimilar  types.  From  whence,  then,  did  the  Irish,  the 
acknowledged  fonnders  of  Keltic  art  in  Enrope,  derive 
ideaa  o£  ornamentation  ?  Thia  is  one  of  the  kidon'cal  mys- 
teries which,  like  tlic  origin  of  the  Round  Towers,  gtUl  airails 
sotutiofi.  Otie  mitst  travel  a  lony  way,  even  to  the  far  East, 
before  finding  tlut  decorations  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  temples 
anything  approaching  to  the  typical  idea  that  mne 
through  all  Irish  ornamentation.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
controvertible fact,  and  one  proved  to  demonstration  by 
llr.  Westwood'a  learning,  labour,  and  reaearches,  that  at 
a  time  the  pictorial  art  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  and,  indeed,  searcely  existed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe — namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century — a  style  of  art  had  been  originated,  cultivated, 
and  brought  into  a  most  marvellous  state  of  perfection  in 
Ireland  absolutely  dietinct  from  that  of  any  other  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  which,  being  carried  abroad  by  Irish 
and  Saxon  missionaries,  was  adopted  and  imitated  in  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  all  the  other  great  schools 
and  monasteries  founded  by  them  upon  the  Continent. 

CONTINENTAL  aCHOOLS  ASOPT  THE  KELTIC  ABT. 

"  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  the  Irish  were  the 
teachers  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centnry 
in  art  and  religion.  Hr.  Westwood  has  visited  all  the 
great  libraries  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  foand 
abundant  evidence  that  Irish  art,  or  Hibemio-Saxon  art, 
was  diffused  over  Europe  during  that  period.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  are  not  illuminated,  but  are 
adorned  with  intercalated  pictnree  ;  Irish  arf  difBers  from 
them  in  many  respects — amongst  others,  in  having  the 
figm^s  and  rich  ornamentations  printed  on  the  leaves  and 
borders  of  the  book  itself,     He  has  given  fac  simOes  from 


Irish  mannscripta  now  existing,  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
CambriJge,  Pnrbam,  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  Lambeth,  the 
British  Museoin,  and  other  places  ;  and,  passing  to  the 
Continent,  has  laid  nnder  conti'ibatioa  the  great  libraries 
of  Paris,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  St.  Gall,  l^lilan.  Borne, 
Munich,  Darmstadt,  Stockholm,  Copeiihagnn,  and  even 
St.  P«tergbargh,  and  thus  proved  tho  excellence  to  which 
Irish  artists,  or  Saxon  artists  educated  in  Irish  schools^ 
attained  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. — Semew,  Marck 
18(19. 

And  thns  it  appears  the  style  oE  the  illuminating  art 
as  practised  thronghout  Europe,  as  well  as  that  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  prized,  was  that  of  vrhich  the  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Colnmba  and  St.  Columbanits,  had  aoqoired 
a  knowledge  in  Ireland,  and  bad  bronght  with  them  to 
the  conntriea  which  they  civilized  or  enlightened.  "  The 
art  of  illuminating  had  attained  a  perfection  in  Ireland 
almost  marvellous ;  and  this,  in  after  ages,"  says  West- 
wood,  "  was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  continental 
schools  visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries.' 

Students  in  ecclesiastical  colleges  should  not  only 
know  the  fact,  but  should  be  familiar  with  it ;  and  jonng 
boarders  who  receive  their  education  in  convent  schools 
should  have  no  misgivings  on  the  subject,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  literary  labours  of  the  learned  in  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece,  aa  well  as  of  all  monuments  of  reli- 
gious learning,  has  rested  mainly  on  the  guardian 
the  industry,  zeal,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  copying 
manuscripts,  for  which  the  monks  who  studied  in  Irelnad, 
lona,  and  Lindisfarne,  in  conventnal  seats  of  leaniia||; 
established  by  missionariea  from  Ireland  had  been  M 
eminently  distinguished, 

*ET  IN  PAGAN 

The  following  argument  apiKars  suasory  in  favor  ot 
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the  esiatence  in  Ireland  of  the  art,  not  only  of  writing, 
but  also  of  illnminating  mannacripta  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.  St.  Colnmba  waa  bom  a.d.,  520, 
St.  Patrick  began  hia  mission  in  432,  a.b.  History  tells 
ns  that  no  people  become  perfect  in  literary  arts  in  a  few 
years,  say  a  century  or  two.  The  growth  mnat  be  natu- 
ral. In  the  year  5i0,  St.  Columba  was,  it  is  known,  a 
splendid  adept  at  illuminating  and  copying  books.  His 
love  for  manuscripts  and  for  translations  led  to  a  pitched 
battle,  and  ultimately  to  his  eiile  from  Ireland.  The 
Book  of  Kells,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  is  hia  work.  How  did  the  saint  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  illuminating,  and  to 
such  perfection,  that  his  work  to  this  hour  is  the  marvel 
of  all  European  antiquaries.  Digby  Wyatt  observes  that 
in  delicacy  of  handling,  and  minute  but  fanltless  execu- 
tion, the  whole  of  paleiography  offers  nothing' comparable 
to  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  especially  the  Book  of 
Kells,  the  most  marvellous  of  them  all.  He  attempted  to 
copy  the  ornaments,  but  broke  down  in  dispair.  In  one 
bpace  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  superficial,  he  counted 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eigbt  interlacements  of  a  slender  ribbon 
pattern,  formed  of  white  lines  edged  by  black  ones  npon 
a  black  ground.  " No  wonder"  says  Wyatt,  "that tradi- 
tion shonld  allege  that  these  unerring  lines  should  have 
been  traced  by  angels."  Now  Columba  mnat  have  had 
masters  to  teach  bim.  These  must  have  learned  from 
others.  Who  were  they  ?  Were  they  Homan  ?  No. 
Were  they  Irish  ?  Yes.  Natives  ?  Yes.  The  Irish  had 
received  a  knowledge  of  letters  from  Borne,  if  yon  will, 
hut  theij  did  not  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  illu- 
minating :  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  (1)  the  shortneaa 
of  the  period  between  432  aiid-540  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
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Eomans  themselves  did  not  begin  to  practicB  the  art  a 
iUumiufltiug  till  about  that  period,  or  a  century  earlier, 
and  when  they  did  begin,  they  had  nothing'  so  beautiful 
or  grand  as  the  illn  mi  gating  school  ia  Ireland,  even  at  the 
earliest  period,  produced — (SeeLady  Wilde's  words  quot^ 
atjve.)     The  art  as  practised  in  Ireland  was,  tola  calo 
different  from  the  Eoman.     The  earliest  manuscripts  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  says  Lady  Wilde,  "  show  nothing  lik» 
this  diatiuctire  Keltic  art,     .      .      .     Hence,  she  ask%,-l 
"  From  whence  did  the  Irish,  the  acknowledged  foundeiKV 
of  Keltic  art  in  Europe,  derive  their  ideas  of  orn 
tion  ?  '  .  One  must  travel  a  far  way,  even  to  the  f 

East,  before  findiug  iii  the  decorations  o£  ihe  s 
Sindao  Temiiles,  amjlhin!}  approachaig  io  the  typiual  i 
that  runs  Uirough  all  L'ish  ornamentation." 

The  famous  Rev.  Gerald  de  Barry  (CambrenswJ, ' 
did  not  regard  the  Irish   o£  any  period  to  be  much  ttbovi 
the  level  of  barbarians,  was  obliged  to  admit  the  b 
finish,  and  perfection  displayed  iu  the  penmanship,  in  til 
painting,  in  the  pictured  letters  of  the  Book  of  Eal 
His  words  are  : 


SI  a 


tararis,  et  longs  ponitaa  ad  artis  !Lroa.n3i  trnnapenetrayeris  t 
delicataB  et   EubtilcE,  mm   acataB  et  arcCas,  lam  nodosaa  « 

illastrataB,  notaro  poteria  ititricatnraa,  at  i 
gelica  potins  qnam  humaua  diligoutia  Jam 
compoaita. 

It  is  seemingly  Lady  Wilde's  opinion  that  this  KeltiG  J 
style  of  ornamentation  is  of  Eastern  origin.      This  t 
harmonizes  with  all  that  has  been  stated  and  p 
the  foregoing  chapters  respecting  the  Eastern  origin  <) 
the  Kelts  of  Ireland.     It  is  ceitain  the  early  I  " 
first  ago  of  their  eonveraion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  p 
tised  the  ait.     Westwood's  Work  (Fac  S:'milca  of  Ihe  i 
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niatttrcs  and  Omameidg  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  IrUh 
AfitJiMso-ipfi)  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  had  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dahlia,  and  the  Book  of  Kells,  are 
standing  proofs  of  this  trath.  It  is  certain  that  the  Btjle 
of  art  has  not  beea  borrowed  from  any  country  on  earth. 
The  style  is  essentially  Iriah.  Profeaaor  Westwood  saya 
that  art,  cultivated  in  Ireland  and  by  Irishmen,  and 
known  as  Keltic,  was  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  that  it  had  attained, 
in  Ireland,  a  perfection  almost  marvellous,  and  that 
it  was  in  after  ages  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  con- 
tinental schools,  visited  by  Irish  missionaries. 

Whence  did  the  native  race  derive  that  knowledge  ? 
Either  they  invented  it,  or,  as  Lady  Wilde  seems  to  divine, 
they  had  it  from  the  Kast.  The  science  of  comparative 
philology  bears  out  Lady  Wilde's  views.  These  views 
appear  to  the  writer  the  best  and  the  truest. 

In  any  case,  the  art  was  known  even  before  the  arrival 
of  St.  Patrick.  For  no  people  on  earth  could,  in  one  cen- 
tury, have  become  such  perfect  limnista  as  the  Book  of 
Kells  and  Westwood's  work  prove  them  to  have  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Irish  Pagan  Kelts  had 
invented  the  art,  and  brought  it  to  such  perfection, 
without  any  traditional  knowledge  from  the  early  mother 
land,  they  must  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  in* 
ventive  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  a  high  state  of  Pagan  civilization. 

All  writers  admit  that  the  Keltic  race  were  most  tena- 
cious of  old  rights,  old  customs,  and  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds. 

To  this  very  hour  the  Irish  race  will,  despite  all  inno- 
vation of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  cling  to  many  of  the 
old  customs  ;  and  rightly,  if  the  customs  are  good.  If  it 
is  so  now,  it  was  much  more  the  habit  of  the  Keltic  race, 
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in  tfee  eai'ly  agea.  Zeuss  and  Constantiua  Nigra  bear 
ample  testimony  to  this  special  trait  o£  chaj'aDter  :  Moram 
pM«cm*«m«e!tipej'  tenacissimifuerunt  Oeliici  popuU — (Gram' 
mcdic.%  Gtilica  Lip^ce,  p.  915.) 

Lady  Wilde  says  ;  "  The  Irish  adhered  with  wonderfaJ 
fldelity  to  (heir  peculiar  art  iiieaa  for  ot  least  eight  hun- 
dred years  (say  twice  eight  hundred).  While  the  Saxons 
coquetted  ■with  Frankish  art,  the  Irish  continned  their 
exclasive  dewtion  to  the  ancient  and  national  Keltic  type. 
Thej/  gavp.  iileas  to  the  vjorld,  but  received  none  in.  exohanje-" 

The  nature  of  the  Pagan  polity,  and  the  Druidical 
laws  in  connection  with  the  religions  eystem,  fostered 
this  traditional  conservatism,  aa  at  present  it  ia  fos- 
tered amongst  the  Brahmins  of  Hindostan.  Hence  it 
is  in  no  way  surprising  if  the  first  dawu  of  the  light  of 
the  Keltic  "  illnminatory  art"  had  come  from  the  East ; 
and  if  a  knowledge  of  it  had  been  preserved,  and  even 
improved  amongst  the  Druid  teachers  and  their  scholars. 
The  yonth  of  these  countries  have  been  taught  to  regard 
the  Pagan  Druids  as  educated  savages,  wherea3  they  had 
the  same  opportunities  for  acqniring  knowledge,  and  had 
really  possessed  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  Pagans  of  the 
PeloponesnB. 

AUT  OF    MIXING  COLOKB  ENOWN  IN  PAG*N  IBKLAUn. 

All  that  has  been  stated  and  proved  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  receives  adilitional  strength  and  confiriDation 
from  the  liiatoric  proofs  that  remain  to  show  the  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  which  tbe  Pagan  Irish  possessed  of  the 
art  of  mixing  colors.  This  art  of  producing  and  oombin- 
ing  colors  was  as  well  known  by  onr  Pagan  forefathers, 
as  it  had  been  by  the  Tyrians. 

W.  K.  Sullivan  writes  : — "  The  iutimatc  acquaintance 
of  the  ancient  Gaels  of  Erin  witb  the  cardinal  colore  in 
their  higost  degree  of  purity,  and  with  a  great  variety  o£ 
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otber  sbades  and  tmta,  can  be  clearly  established  by  ex- 
isting evidence  of  a  very  certain  cliaractei-.  The  Bouk 
o£  Kells,  which  is  an  aneieat  copy  of  the  fonr  Guspela, 
pi'eserved  in  the  library  of  Triuity  College,  Dublin,  cou- 
tiins,  in  its  pictorial  representations  as  well  a^  in  tta 
illuminations  of  the  written  text,  a  display  of  beautiful 
coloring  KufGcient  of  itself  to  prove  the  taste  and  kuow- 
Itdge  of  the  beautiful  in  colors,  possessed  by  our  remote 
a.icestors." 

"  When  Ireland  fell  under  the  Norman  sway,  in  the 
twelfth  century,"  says  Lady  Wilde,  "  Korman  ideas 
Iiaturally  became  triumphant  ;  but  everything  that  is 
skost  beautiful  in  antique  art  belongs  to  the  pre-Normau 
pi;riod.  All  those  evidences  of  high  cul:ivation  and 
artis:ic  skill  were  in  existence  long  before  N^ormans  had 
fiot  foot  on  our  shores." 

"  VVherever,  amongst  the  early  manuscripts  in  foreign 
libraries,  one  is  found  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  the  sin- 
gular beauty  and  firmness  of  the  writings,  there  at  once 
an  Irish  hand  is  recognised  as  the  worker,  or  an  Irish  in-  ■ 
tellect  as  the  teacher,  .  .  .  The  border  of  the  pages  in 
liish  manuscripts  seems  powdered  with  crushed  jewels  " 
Lady  Wad^.  Bei-k-Ji,  Mar^h,  18«7,  Qhe  figures  in  the 
Book  of  Kells  are,  no  doubt,  ecclesiastical  and  scriptural, 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our 
claim  to  originality  in  the  production  and  combination  of 
the  colors  used  in  the  vestmentfi  there  ponrtrayed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  finding  them  in  illuminations 
euch  as  these,  still  preserving  all  their  brillia.icy  in  a 
book  written,  perhaps,  about  a.d.  560,  only  bears  the 
ElrougfSt  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  use  of  bi  il- 
liaut  dyes  in  the  coloring  of  costume.  The  pinity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  greju,  the  b!  .e,  the  crimson,  the  ucarlet, 
t:;i,'  y  lljw,  and  the  pirplu  of  Ihe  book,  like  its  penman- 


ship,  stand  uarivalleil,  and  can  unly  be  cecogniBod  by  aa 
actual  examination  of  this  very  beautiful  manuBoript." — 
Manners  and  Oiisloms  of  the  Ancii-Jtt  Ii-tnh,  vol.  Hi.,  p,  12. 

COLOKISO  AKO  nElLLIANCY   OP  DTE3. 

The  coloring,  and  the  brilliancy,  and  variety  of  tha 
Oye3  ia  evidence  of  tho  knowledge  the  eai-Iy  Iriah  po»- 
geaaed  in  that  department.  The  form  of 'the  figures,  tha 
Bjinmetry  of  the  written  letters,  the  minnte  delineation, 
the  skill  in  the  execution,  tho  harmony  of  detail,  present 
ft  picture  of  hnmari  workmanahip  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Tho  process  of  combining  colors  was  a  public  ait. 

The  dresaea  of  men  and  women,  from  the  prince  to  tfao 
peasant,  from  the  qneen  to  the  quaint  housewife,  were 
regulated  in  colur; 


naon  totinga  ofevary  host, 
Bn  and  black  to  noblo  laymon, 
:te  to  olorios."— SotA;  of  BtillymoU. 

e  princea  and  princesses,  there  was  Iheo, 
as  there  is  now,  a  rivalry  in  the  saperiority  and  excellence 
of  tho  coloring  of  the  dreasea  worn. 

Xot  only  was  the  epeci&c  color  named  which  eaafln3it£» 
shonld  adopt,  but  the  number  of  colors  al^^o  iRIped  b> 
distingniah  the  diffeient  grailes  of  Irish  society  in  Ute 
Pagan  period. 

"  One  colour  in  the  ckithcs  of  servaiita. 

Two  colors-in  the  clothes  of  rent  paying  faiiuera. 

Three  colors  in  the  clothes  of  officers. 

I'ive  colors  in  tbe  clotbes  of  chiefs. 

Six  colors  in  ihe  clothes  of  Ollams  and  poets. 

Seven  colors  in  tho  clothes  of  kings  and  queens." — 
Mannti-aaiMi  CTKlomsnfUie  ATuieiitlTi.-k,  p.  80,  61,  O'Gatry. 
F^dlted  iy  W.  K.  Su/i»iaH,  Prctidol.t  o/lhv  g,ifu.'*  C*<.I^«, 
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These  extracts  sbow  what  strict  attentiou  the  ancient 
Irish  ia  Pagan  times  paid  to  the  art  of  diversifying  nil 
improving  colors.  Hence  at  the  time  of  St.  Columba,  it 
is  in  no  way  surprising  that  natives  of  ancient  Eire  were 
then  superior  to  any  other  people  in  their  knowledge  o£ 
combining  colors,  o£  ornamenting,  of  writing  and  painting, 
A  striking  instance  o£  the  style  of  dress,  and  of  tha 
color  of  the  cloak  worn  by  kinga  and  queens,  is  given  iu 
the  Irish  Epic  of  the  early  part  of  the  first  century. — ■ 
The  TiiUU  Cuailgne. 

Qneen  Mellj  is  described  as  :  "  A  beautiful  pale,  long- 
faced  woman,  with  long,  flowin;^,  yoUjw  hair,  a  erimson 
cloak,  fastened  with  a  brooch  of  gold  over  her  bre*3t ;  a 
straight  ridged  '  »\exyh,'  or  light  spear  blazing  red  in  her 
right  band."— ie=t:.rri  ixLU,  vU.  U.,  O'Oony,  mtwa. 

All  this  ia  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  art  of  coloring  in  the  days  of  Paganism  in  Ireland. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  people  so  cooversant  with  the  art 
of  combining  colors  should,  in  the  early  years  of  their 
conversion,  become  so  soon  suoh  adepts  in  dveing,  in 
m.izing  colors,  in  illuminating,  and  in  penmanship. 

The  thouglite  of  Lady  Wilde  on  this  subject  of  the  art 
of  illuminating  in  Ireland  appear  so  truthful,  so  natural, 
so  beautiful,  that  the  writer  prefers  to  present  tbsm 
than  to  ejipreas  his  own  : 

"  It  wua  about  the  end  at  the  sixth  oenbary  that  the  Tarn  e  of 
IriBli  learuiug  and  the  skill  o!  Iriab  artiaLS  bexan  to  eitand 
to  Eugliiod,  aud  from  thenoe  to  the  ContiDBnt  ;  and  Irialx 
Boribi-a  were  employed  to  make  oopieB  of  tlie  Gospels  and  teauU 
thespleudid  art  of  illumination  in  tbo  English  monasteriea. 
From  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Irish 
were  a  power  in  Europe  fi-om  their  learning  und  piety— eminent 
in  Greek  ae  well  as  in  Latin,  and  tbe  trroat  teaohars  of  acho. 
laatio  theology  to  the  Chriatiaa  world.  The  Gospels  of  Liudia- 
ia.me,  exsunted  bj  monks  of  luna  in  tke   suViiuth  ouutury,  and 


niportant 


ma 

now  "  tho  glory  of  the  Bdtisli  Maeoiim,"  form  n 

element  in  lite  early  liUtory  of  Keltic  art,  aa  this  book  seems  to 

bavo  boen  the  principsil  moilal  for  eaooeeding  artista. 

"  la  the  spleoilid  Folio  copy  of  tbe  Guapsla  at  Copenbagaa 
of  the  teoth  cectory,  aappoaed  to  have  beon  branght  to  Den- 
mark by  the  King  Cannto,  the  figure  of  St  Matlievr  setited,  whila 
aaotber  Buiat  drana  back  a  oartain,  is  oupied  rrom  the  Goepetn 
of  Lindiafarue,  while  the  border  is  in  the  tenth  CBntnry  itylo 
The  Guspela  of  St.  Chad,  now  in  Lichfield  Library,  ace  in  the 
Irish  Blyle  of  the  eighth  contnry,  and  are  Tery  noticeable  na 
haviiig  Diargiual  notes  in  Latin,  Auglo-Suxon,  and  anoient 
iji'UUh,  the  Inttar  beiag  tlie  olduat  Bpuoimeu  of  the  anoieQli 
British  language  novr  in  existence.  The  illuminatious  also  aro 
copied  from  the  Lindiafai'ne  book.  St.  Chad,  it  ja  linown,  waB 
edaoated  in  Ireland,  iu  the  School  of  St.  Finian.  There  are 
Irish  CuapeU  at  Durham  of  the  eighth  oentory.  The  Gospela 
ofMac-Eegal  ate  at  Oxford, and  the  Goapcla  of  Mac-Duran,  the 
Eiiiallssl  aiid  must  beautifal  known,  are  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  at  Lambeth.  As  Saxon  art  progreaaod  and  became  in- 
fluenced by  Eomaa  models,  the  Irish  aoribes  were  ohiaflf 
employed  wherever  harmony  of  oolour  and  extreme  delioaoj 
□i'  tonch  were  partiualarly  regaisitr.-,  a.e  in  the  borders  and 
initial  letters.  Thus,  the  Psalter  of  St.  Angustin,  said  to  be 
f(um  E^aio,  and  whioh  reaomblBs  ia  style  the  niauuaoript  VirgU, 
bf  the  fifth  ouutury.  iu  the  Tatioaa,  in  fram^iJ  in  pitra  Kaltio 
art.  Cu  the  Cuutinout,  alio,  the  borders  of  the  great  mana- 
Ecripts  were  geuerally  eouliued  to  Ii  ish  haods.  A  Latin  oupy 
of  the  Gospels  at  TreToe,  evideotly  prodacod  by  one  Of  the 
ealablisbmeutB  fouodcd  by  the  Irish  npou  the  Ehine,  in  re- 
roarkablo  for  a  combinociou  of  Keltic,  Teutonic,  and  Franoo- 
Byzautiue  art.  The  borders  are  Irish  while  the  fignres  are 
Syzantiue.  Those  illuminated  borders  have  the  glitter  and 
Tadianue  of  a  setting  of  jewels,  and  are  thna  admirably  suited 
tu  tulQl  the  true  objuot  of  all  ornamontation,  which  Mr  Hnakin 


defiutis  as  being  '  beautiful  iu  its  place,  and  perleut 
tuiliou  (o  thu  purpose  for  which  it  was  empluyud.' 
"  Iu  the  sixth  OBatury  St  Gall,  bom  iu  Irulaud, 
Sl.  Colambuuus  to  tUu  Cuutiueut,  auJ  fouudoil  tb. 
in  SivitiierlaBd  thut  boars  his  uuui 
miiuusucipts  liuJ  fi':i^!nciit:i  aro  i:Li 
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the  old  Irish  margioal  notes  totlio  Latin  text.  Tlicse  :Lre  cori- 
Bidered  hj  philoloKists  of  sach  importance  that  tli  irleeii  qnarti) 
plates  and  facsimiles  from  them  are  givea  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller  in  the  Zarich  Sociotj's  TransactioDS.  An  intei  astin;T 
relic  of  an  Irish  saint  la  also  preserred  in  ti.a  Cathedral  of 
Wurtabnrg— a  copy  of  the  Gospeis  of  Killian,  martyied  in  089, 
and  wliich  was  foaud  Btaiucd  with  bis  blood  on  opeuitig  hli 
tomb  about  five  yeara  after. 

"  Thus,  the  Irish  ceo  be  tracted,  as  it  irore,  across  Europe 
by  their  illnminated  fuotsteps.  Thpy  wora  emphatically  tlio 
witnesses  of  God,  the  light- bearers  through  the  d.-irk  oi^es,  and 
abore  all,  the  faithful  guardians  and  preservers  of  God's 
Sacred  IVord.  A  hundred  years  before  Alfred  cima  to  Ireland 
to  be  educated,  and  weut  back  to  ciTiliza  hia  native  country  by 
the  kuowled^o  he  bad  acquired  here,  the  Christinn  schools  of 
Germany,  under  th*  diieotion  of  Irishmen,  had  boun  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  Through  Prance,  along  the  Ehine,  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  Irish  missionaries  taught  and 
worked,  founding  schools  and  mooaaterlea,  and  illumiaatin;; 
by  their  teaming  the  darkest  pages  of  European  history.  O1119 
of  the  great  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  ia  a 
beautiful  Irieh  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels.  The  College  of  St. 
Isidore,  at  Home,  possesses  many  Irish  manuscripts — one  of 
them  a  Psalter,  folio  siie,  written  tbroughont  in  letters  a  quar- 

tho  later  worka  of  the  Irish  school.  The  celebrated  Golden 
Gospels  of  Stookhalm  aie  of  Ilibcruo.Saion  art  of  the  niulli 
century,  Thia  buob  has  a  singular  history.  It  was  stolen  from 
England,  and  disappeared  lor  ages,  but  finally  was  discovered 
at  Mantua,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  purvliased  fur  tho 
Itoyal  Library  at  Stockholm.  St.  Petersburg  also  possesses  a 
highly  illumiuatod  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  taken  from 
Fiance  at  the  time  of  the  great  Bevolauun,  and  found  ita  way 
to  the  far  north.  Itia  a  perfect  and  beaatifal  ppccimeu  of  tha 
Iriih  style  of  tha  eighth  century,  and  the  iui^al  letters  can  onlf 
bo  compared  to  those  o'f  the  Book  of  Kella.  All  thoEO  IrisU 
mannscripC  GospeU  are,  without  exception,  copies  of  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  version. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  centary  the  Praukiflh  stylo  ol 
D,  A  bkndiiijf  of  the  Clacfical  ai>d  iLe  B)  zantiiio, 
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>.ni1    ftlmnut   ttntimlv   (.nperspilacl   the  lieantifal    anil    dolioat* 

KfUio  art  bnl.h  in   Em^land  nnd  the  Cuntiaent,  and  aboat  th« 

iifteenth  rfnturv  it  ifinnppcnrod  even  from  our  own  Ireland, 

Iheccinntrj  ol' iii  nrigin.      The  gorgeom  mUiala  anil  illami- 

rared  Gu»pe(fl,  iniilinpt  with  Irfe,  ^irina,  holy  reverence,  lind 

jiBiiane  love,  were  deatinBd  to  be  replaced  BOon  aftor  by  tho 

uiill  meoliBiiiitn  nf  print  r  while  Froteacantiem  UEed  all  its  m 

louiid  mirengr.li  to  destrny  that 

which  feakB  to  maiiil'eat  rHifrioag  furcDBP,  faith,  and  aesi   by 

ccatlj   olt'eriiiK*   and    naerifices.       The    gel  don -bordered    holy 

booka,    tho    ncnlpcnred    crnsBes,   the   jewelled    »hri 

urnulied  under  the  heel  of  CromweH'B  tronparif  ;  the  imajestiB 

and   beantiiQl  Bbhpya  were  deaecrated  nud  cast  down  li 

While   betide  tbein  rnoe  tbe  mena  and  n;^Iy  GlrnctareH  of  ihB 

Kelormad  laith,  ]1b  if  the  annihilatinn  of  all  beantj  were  then 

uiiDBiileied  TO  be  tbe  mont  aeccplable  boBmite  whicb  man  coald 

bller  to  the  (rod  who  rrpnied  all  benvty,  aiii!  £tCed  tbe  hnmfttt 

Buul  to  enjoy  and   mauifeat  (he  ppiritoai,  trjBlio  and  oternBl, 

Joveiineea  of  form,  anil  colour,  ami  symmet'T. 

biiice  that  moarnful  period  when  the  ronf)nering  icDnoclDRtB 
cant  down  the  tPOiplea  and  crnehed  the  fpiri»  of  oe»r  p«opl» 

llBrliil,  tbBrcfi.rp,  that  we  «ling  with  bo  mnch  nf  Cond,  though 
iuil,  ailmii'ation  tn  the  beantifitl  laeninrialB  of  the  past,  and 
-UDiiiuiiiu  with  wai'in  npprei^latiim  the  rlTi'rtH  nf  able,  learLod, 


itint;utBl 


lillQ! 


enndp 


>then 


The  pillar-towprs  of  Ireland  arc  a  Btanding  proof  o£ 
liiH  perltjct  l;nowledpe  in  tlie  art  of  building  possessed  by 
the  jieuple  who  at  liint  planred  and  erected  those  detiaiit 
"  coiiqiiL'rorB  of  time."  Like  the  TSonk  of  Kells,  they 
are,  even  nt  the  present  hotir,  abiding  proofii  of  the  con- 
which  left  to  posterity  siach  endnriug  motia- 
In  architecture  as  well  as  in  tbe  art  of  dyeiiig  nod 
ig',  the  ancients  bad  regnrd  to  durability  ;  and  in 
m  they  have  certainly  surpassed  all  modern  schools 
nee  and  aH  Notbinp,  nt  llie  present  day  < 
^u  Willi  jifiifil  or  child  lliat  wonkl  likcllio  painting 
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and  pyramids  o£  the  ancient  world,  stand  the  te^  «f 
time. 

The  Bubject  relating  to  the  Round  Towers  ia  -one  that 
wonld  fill  a  fair-sized  volume  ;  it  presents  dimeneions  and 
outlines  far  too  wide  for  the  writer  to  compress,  and  yet 
elucidate  5  to  trace  clearly  and  fully  in  one  half  chapter 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  learned  student.  There  is 
no  subject  jnst  now  in  the  literary  field  before  men  of 
learning  and  thought  in  Ireland,  and  before  men  o£  no 
learning,  and  the  mere  unthinking,  yet  reading  public,  so 
full  of  knotty  and  apparently  contradictory  views  as  that 
relating  to  the  ancient  towers  of  Ireland.  The  subject 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  scholara.  Men  of  no  leam. 
ing  have,  like  children  looking  at  the  moon,  been  tima 
after  time  viewing  those  towers  without  any  profitable 
i-esult.  Within  the  pist  fifty  years,  however,  much  has 
been  done  by  means  of  the  sciences  of  paleology  and 
comparative  philology,  and  by  discoveries  made  io  cities 
built  by  the  ancients  who  flourished  nigh  four  thousand 
ye  irs  ago.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  theories  of 
Jiiitrononiers  regarding  lightning  were  the  theories  of  chil- 
dren. One  experiment  made  (June,  1752J  by  Dr.  Frank- 
Jin  with  his  electrical  kite,  on  the  plains  of  I'hiladelphia, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  material  heavens,  and  all  the  light 
that  flashes  in  the  spheres,  that  brightens  the  Arcticregions 
at  mid-night,  that  speeds  from  pule  to  pole,  that  darta 
from  the  stars,  that  silently  permeates  space,  was  read  in 
on  instant  by  the  eye  of  the  philosopher. 

By  the  key  of  science,  a  world  hidden  for  ages  is 
opened  up  in  an  instant,  or  a  new  order  of  things  starts 
into  being.  The  dlKCovery  made  by  Professor  Oersted  of 
<Jopenhagan  in  1819,  of  the  action  of  current  electricity 
oa  a  magnet,  has  revolutionised  the  world  and  brought 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  bjunds  of  a  village  home. 


Tel^raphy  is  as  much  a  matter  of  overy-day  life  now  ns 
the  mail  coach  had  been  fifty  years  ago  in  the  metropolis. 
Oersted's  accidental  discovery  has  led  to  this  moral  aad 
social  amelioration,  not  in  one  kingdom,  but  throoghoat 
the  habitable  globe. 

Pretty  mneh  in  this  way  a  large  amount  of  knowledge^ 
whicli  lay  entirely  hidden  some  years  ago,  has  been 
gleaned  respecting  the  early  history  of  nations.  Freeh 
and  truthful  views  regarding  the  Roand  Towws  can, 
therefore,  be  presented  now-a-days  to  the  learned  reader. 

It  is  well  to  begin,  then,  to  view  the  subject  of  the 
pillar  towers  as  they  rise  before  the  view,  covered  with 
the  mist  of  ages,  like  enchanteii  castles  seen  at  a  distance 
bedecked  with  a  halo  under  the  gilding  light  of  early 

Fiction  mnKt  be  eliminated  from  facts. 

Truth,  hidden  ami  utiperceived,  must  bo  developed. 

What  is  certain  must  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  aep»> 
rated  from  that  which  is  uncertain. 

The  most  probable  opinion  can  then  be  fonnd  regard- 
ing (1)  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  built.  Nest, 
the  objeet  which  the  ancients  had  in  view,  or  the  purpose 
which  they  wished  to  effect  in  erecting  them,  con  be 
ascertained.  The  two  questions  are  quite  distinct.  If 
one  arrive  at  a  correct  view  regarding  the  time,  he  will 
readily  perceive  the  object  for  which  the  towers  were 
erected. 

WH.VT    IB    CEETASr    WHAT    IS    KOT. 

1,  It  IB  certain  that  to-day  the  pillar-towers  of  Inlanci 
"  lift  their  h(  ads  sublime,"  aa  they  have  done  for  the 
past  thousand  years,  presenting,  even  still,  perennial 
proofs  of  primeval  proficiency  in  the  pr.ictice  of  the  art 
of  architooture.  Well  dons  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy 
sing  of  those  " grey  old  pillar  templea' ; — 
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The  pillar'towers  of  Ireland,  how  wondrously  they  stand, 
By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers,  through  the  valleys  of  oar  land; 
In  mystic  file  through  the  isle,  they  lift  their  heads  sublime. 
These  grey  old  pillar-temples — these  conquerors  of  time. 

2.  The  period  at  which  they  were  erected  is  not  cer- 
tain. To  this  point  the  reader's  attention  is  respectfully 
invited. 

3.  The  object  for  which  they  were  planned  and  per- 
fected is  a  matter  entirely  hidden  from  all  historic  search. 
It  may  become  known  if  one  could  first  form  a  very  pro- 
bable opinion  of  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  first 
erected. 

According  to  the  authority  of  Marcus  Keane,  M.R.I.  A., 
author  of  The  Towers  and  Temj.les  of  Ancimt  Ireland. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith,  1867,  there  have  been  on© 
hundred  and  twenty  Round  Towers  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  remains  of  sixty-six  can  be  traced.  However,  on 
the  testimony  of  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  in  the  catechism 
of  the  history  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  fifty-two 
Round  Towers  actually  existing  in  Ireland.  In  page  3, 
(^thirty-fifth  edition,  1872,  Dublin,  Duffy)  he  asks  the 
question  :  "  Are  there  any  remarkable  remains  of  early 
Irish  buildings  ?"  And  he  replies,  "  Yes,  there  are  fifty- 
two  Rround  Towers  in  Ireland  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Their  origin  and  their  purpose  are  unknown." 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
sixty-six,  or  the  rema  ins  of  that  many,  as  declared  by 
Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  M.R.I  A.,  because  his  work  is  the 
latest  published  (early  in  1868)  ;  and  because  he  has 
made,  for  years  past,  the  number  of  the  towers  and 
sketches  of  them  the  particular  object  of  his  study.  The 
work  which  he  has  given  the  public  has  been  projected 
and  completed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  three  years  (before 
the  t.mc  of  publication  )  and  neither  labor  nor  expense 


has  teen  spared  in  vieittng  and  closely  inspecting  tho 
numerOTia  sites  and  specimens  of  early  architecture, 
described  or  iUnatrated  by  him.  He  has  travelled,  he 
declares,  more  than  five  thousand  miles  through  Ireland, 
and  chiefly  on  post-cars.  As  archfeologist  and  tourist,  he 
confesses  he  that  furnishes  a  trastworthy  topographical 
and  pictorial  guide  to  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  lire- 
land.  The  present  writer  has  read  Mr.  Marcus  Keane'a 
book  throughout ;  and  the  only  point  in  it  deserving  of 
praise  is  the  correctness  and  fnlaess  of  the  drawings, 
and  the  additional  testimony  furnished  by  him  as  an  eye- 
witness to  the  number  and  reality  of  those  conqnerore 
of  time. 

Having  given  credit  to  Mr.  Marcus  Keane  for  all  that 
appears  to  the  writer  good  and  useful  in  the  work,  he 
may  bo  allowed  to  teil  those  who  have  not  read  the  book 
what  it  ia. 

Mr.  Keane  proposes  to  show  that  the  Round  Towera 
were  built  by  the  Cutliites,  as  he  calls  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  and  the  progenitors,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  the  Scythian  race. — (p.  207.) 

NoTB — The  Scytbiana  have  sprung  from  Magog,  second 
son  of  Japhet.  Keane  and  Bryant  state  that  they  are 
descendants  of  Cham. 

Why  it  is  that  he  makes  such  a  statement  nobody  but 
himself  can  tell. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Kelts  of  Ireland — the  earliest  as 
wel!  as  the  latest  migration- — were  the  descendants  of 
Gomor,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet.;  The  Kimmerli,  the 
Kelts,  tho  Galli,  Galatians,  the  Iberians  in  the  CaucasoB 
and  in  Spain,  those  of  the  Kimmerian  Eosphorus  and  the 
Crimea,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  British,  are  all  of  the  race  of 
Japhet's  eldest  son.  This  view  is  entirely  opposed  to 
all  those  who  soy  that  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  arc  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Phoenicians. — (826  Biblical  G3ogrciphy,  hy  Dr. 
E>)s :nmuUer  ;  and  Dr.  P ye  8 mitJis Biblical  Gyc'opeila). 

Mr.  Keane  contradicts,  without  shewing  any  reason, 
the  truths  which  the  light  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology  has  disclosed  to  the  modem  literary  world. 

Hermeneutics,  Exegetics,  Paleography,  and  Ethnology 
are  regarded  as  sciences  by  learned  men  ;  and  of  course 
the  truths  investigated  by  their  aid  have  been  deemed 
sure  and  certain.  These  sciences  Mr.  Keane  does  not 
know.  He  makes  it  evident  that  he  never  heard  of  such 
safe  conduits  to  historic  truth. 

The  book  is  written  without  plan.  It  treats  of  every- 
thing relating  to  Ireland,  Christian  and  pre-Christian  as 
something  mythical,  as  seen  by  one  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  The  work  may  well  be  compared  to  a  stuffed 
image  on  which  one  sees  suspended — as  on  the  Hindu 
Idol  Kali — all  kinds  of  grotesque  ornamentation.  The 
Hindu  idol  has  four  arms  and  a  necklace  of  skulls.  The 
figure  is  represented  trampling  upon  an  intelligent  crea- 
ture. Such  is  the  book  before  us.  It  has  no  vital  force, 
for  it  is  devoid  of  plan.  It  has  four  arms,  for  it  takes 
up  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  makes  use  of  each, 
right  and  left,  as  it  seems  to  suit  the  drift  of  the  writer  ; 
for,  there  is  no  purpose  apparent  in  the  work.  Very 
likely  the  compiler  had  meant  well ;  but  if  he  had  studied 
the  exact  sciences  in  any  way,  or  if  he  had  looked  over 
the  pages  of  the  Logic  tract,  and  had  consulted  a  little 
common  sense,  he  would  not,  as  he  has  done,  make  the 
Irish  saints  either  myths  or  demons ;  he  would  not  have 
stated  that  all  the  ruins  of  Catholic  churches  and  monas- 
teries, even  those  at  our  door — for  instance,  the  Abey- 
knock-moy,  and  Kilbannoh — had  been  Pagan  shrines 
and  temples  re-built  in  modern  times.  If  he  had  known 
the  Irish  language  he  would  not  have  made  the  absurd 
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and  ontragcoua  mistake  of  saying  that  Jidli  is  the  plural 
of  ludli  (p.  29C) ;  tliat  the  name  of  the  idol  Astoretb  or  ! 
A'enus,  was  derived  from  the  Irish  word  a  tori'..  AttorR, 
in  Irieli,  in  amiss-spelling  for  "  a  atiir'' — oh,  ttenanre  t 
or,  oh,  store  !  If  he  had  consulted,  for  one  hour,  the  Rev  \ 
John  O'Hanloa,  M.R.I.A.,  he  would  have  been  convinoeil 
that  Irish  saints — Patrick  and  Jarlath,  Colraan  and 
Brendan  (see  p.  293  and  passim)  wero  not  Pagan  perso- 
nations, mythical  or  demoniftc,  but  that  they  were  real 
men  wbo  lived  and  prayed,  and  taught  ai-d  worked,  and 
tbat  their  worlu  remain.  The  inspired  narrative  of  Mosaa 
ia  msile  to  suit  tho  Cntbite  theory.  Like  the  Uinda  figore, 
the  work  tramples  to  the  earth  every  intelligent  thoQght. 
The  sane  opinions  of  every  learned  writer — scholara  liko  , 
O'Donovan  and  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Snl-  ' 
livan,  Dr  Petrie — of  all  who  have  penned  a  line  on  Irish, 
are  valued  as  naught  or  simply  ignored.  Perhaps  tbe 
writer  had  not  known  (bcra.  There  is  one  good,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  book  to  be  yet  noticed  ;  it  is,  thattha 
writer  of  it  asks  no  man  to  embrace  his  opinions  or  to 
uphold  his  views. 

Speaking  in  general,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  Tonet 
exact  and  settled  sciences,  if  allowed  to  be  treated  with- 
out care  or  oi-der,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
state.  How  much  mora  so  do  those  scieuccs,  like  paleo- 
graphy and  anliquities.  Buffer;  no  dor  untiained  handa. 
'ibe  moitt  beautiful  and  the  most  elegantly  arranged 
garden  will  soon  lose  its  beauty  and  fruit,  if  Ihe  fences  . 
surrounding  it  aro  broken  down  and  every  creaturs 
allowed  to  enter  and  pnil  up  the  rarest  and  most  preciooa 
plants. 

Verily,  if  the  youngest  tyro  in  St.  Jarlath's  Coll^ 
shonid  have  written  such  a  work  as  the  Tvi:ei-a  mid  Tem~ 
jlei   of  Attcki.t   IidLiul,    ho   would  certainly   obtain  1 


position  of  honor  in  his  class,  until  he  should  enlarge  his 
knowledge,  improve  his  ptyle,  and  form  some  notion  of 
correct  thought  and  logical  judgment. 

-VS  HAT    ABE    THE    ROUND    TOWERS  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  many  who,  in  America  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, will  read  these  pages,  it  is  well  to  tell  what  the 
Towers  are.  Perhaps  no  better  description  of  them 
could  be  given  than  that  furnished  bj  Dr.  Petrie  himself 
ill  the  following  outline  : — 

"  These  Towers    are   rotund,    cylindrical   structures, 
usually  tapering  upwards,   and   varying  in  height  from 
J i ft y  to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;   and  in  ex- 
tv)rnal  circumference,  at  the  base,  from  forty,  sixty  fuet, 
or  somewhat  more.      They  have  usually  a  circular,  pro- 
j(}cting  baso,   consisting   of  one,  two,  or  three  steps,  or 
])linths,  and  are  furnished   at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof 
of  stone,  which  frequently,  aa  there  is  every  reason  to 
be?lieve,  terminated  with  a  croso  formed  of  a  single  stone, 
'i  he  wall,  towards  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
ill  tbickuess,  bat   i:>  usually  more,  and   occasionally  five 
feet,   being   always   in   accoi dance  with  the  general  pro- 
])ortions  of  the  building.  In  the  interior,  they  are  divided 
iuto^  stories,  varying  in   number  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
as  the  height  of  the  tower  permitted,  and  usually  about 
twelve  feet  in  height.     These  stories  are  marked   either 
by  projecting  belts  of  stone,  sets  off,  or  ledges,  or  holes 
ill  the  wall  to  secure  joists,  on  which   rested  the  floors, 
which  wore  almost  always   of  wood.      In  the  uppermost 
of  these  stoiies  the  wall  is  perforated  by  two,  four,  five, 
six,  or  eight  apertures,    but   most  usually  four,    which 
sometimes  face  the  cardinal  poi  nts,  and  sometimes  not. 
^J'he  lowest  story,  or  rather  its  place,  is  sometimes  com- 
})osed  of  solid  miisoury  aad  when  not  so,  it  never  has  any 
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apertnre  to  light  it.      Itt  the  sscond    atory  the  wall  ii 
nsually  perforated  by  the  entranoe  doorway,  which  is..  J 
generally  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  1 
only  large  enougii  to  admit  a  eioglc  person  at  a  tims,  | 
The  intermediate  stories  are  each  lighted  l.y  a  single  apep-  1 
tnre,  placed  varioitaly,  and  usually  very  gmall  size,  thougli  1 
in  several  instances,  that  directly  orer  the  doorway  ii 
a  size  little  less  than  that  of  Ihe  doorway,  and  would 
appear  to  be  intended  as  a  second  entrance.     In  the'r 
majioaic  construction  they  present  a  tonsiderablo  variety, 
bnt  the  generality  of  them  are  built  ia  that  kind  of 
careful  maaoiiry  called  spanled  rubble,  in  which  small 
stones,  shaped  by  the  hammer  in  default  of  suitable  stonea 
at    hand,   are  placed   in   every    intersticB   of   the   larger 
stones,  BO  tliat  very  little  mortar  appears  to  be  inttrmixed .. 
ia  the  body  of  the  wall ;  and  thus  the  outtiii!e  of  Bpauled  ,] 
laasoury,  eapecially,  present  au  almost  uninterupted  8UP>  J 
face  of  atone,  supplementary  splinters   being  carefallj'ij 
inserted  in  theioints  of  the  undiied  walL      Such  also  ini 
the  style  of  masom'j  in  the  most  ancient  cburuhes  ; 
it  should  be  added,  that  iu  the  interior  of  the  walla  o£fl 
both,  grouting  is  abundantly  used.      In  some  iiistancH^  J 
however,  the  towers  present  a  surface  of  ashlar  maaoniyJ 
(bat  rarely  laid  in  conrses  perfectly  regular),  both  extoP-'T 
nally  and  internally,  though  more  usually  on  the  cxterio^r4 
only;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  lower  portions  of  thft'f 
towers  exhibit  less  of  regularity  than  the  upper  parts, 

"  In  their  architectural  features  an  equal  diversi^  0 
style  ia  observable,  and  of  these  the  doorway  is 
remarkable.     When  the  tower  ia  of  rabble  maaouiy,  t 
doorways  seldom  present  any  decorations,  and  a 
qnadrangtilar  and  covered  with  a  lintel  of  a  single  ai 
of  great  size,  or  Hemicircular-headeil  either  by  tha  ci 
atruction  of  a  regular  ai-ch,  or  the  cuttin''  of  i 
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stone,  There  are,  however,  two  inatances  of  very  richly 
decorated  doorways  in  towora  of  thia  description,  namely, 
those  of  Kildare  and  Timahoe.  In  the  more  regularly 
constructed  towers  tho  doorways  are  always  archied  semi- 
circnlarly,  and  are  usually  ornamented  with  archievea  or 
bands  on  their  esternal  faces.  The  upper  apertures  but 
rarely  present  any  decorations,  and  are  most  usually  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  They  are,  however,  soraetinte.s  semi- 
circular headed,  and  still  ofteuer  present  the  triangular 
or  straight-sided  arch.  I  should  further  add,  that  in  the 
construction  of  these  apertures,  very  frequent  examples 
occur  of  that  kind  of  masonry,  consisting  of  long  and 
short  stones  alternately,  now  generally  considered  by 
antiquaries  as  a  cbaracteristlc  of  Saxon  architecture  in 
England."— Paje  353. 

Aa  to  tbe  doorways  of  Irish  Bound  Towers  of  tho 
sixty-six  towers  which  remain,  only  forty-six  havo  got 
doorways;  the  others  are  reduced  to  their  foundations, 
or  else  have  lost  their  original  entrances. 

"  Of  these  forty-sis  doorways  thirty-four  are  round- 
headed  :  The  remaining  twelve  doorways  are  square- 
headed.  Eound-headed  doorways  generally  exhibit  a 
better  style  of  workmanship  and  materials  than  are  found 
in  the  quadrangular  specimens." — Touiera  aiid  T<.m2;les  of 
Ancknt  Ireland,  Kcanc,  p,p.  392,  322. 
WHEN  BUILT  ? 

At  what  period  were  the  Hound  Towers  first  built  ? 

For  the  past  three  centuries,  as  is  known,  and  perhaps 
for  many  a  century  previous  to  that  period,  the  question 
was  asked,  and  has  never  been  solved.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  can  be  fully  and  cleai-ly  answered  on  the  present 
occasion.  All  tbe  present  writer  undertakes  to  do,  is  to 
put  before  the  reader  all  those  opinions  worth  knowing, 
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entertainefi  by  learned  ta-in  in  tho  presont  and  in  tlw 
past,  and  the  reasons  on  which  these  respective  opinions 
rest,  and  then  to  give  that  view  which,  to  bis  own  think- 
ing, ia  the  best  aathenticated  and  supported.  There  are 
three  commoniy  received  opinions  amongst  Irigh  anti- 
qimriea  regarding  tlie  Round  Towers  : — I'iret,  that  they 
are  the  work  o£  Danish  hands  ;  eL.'Cond,  of  early  Christian 
times  ;  third,  of  Pagan  origin. 

To  which  the  writer  adds  a  fourth,  his  own  ;  that  the 
Round  Towers  were  first  built  in  the  early  Pagnn  period 
by  those  o£  the  Aryan  race  who  bad  settled  tn  this  ielaud 
of  destiny ;  but  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
in  Ireland,  St,  Patrick  turned  the  Round  Tcwera,  aa  he 
did  the  Pagan  fountains,  to  the  service  of  Cbristiaa  rites, 
and  hallowed  them  by  Christian  practices  and  religiona 
aasociations.  This  foarlh  opini.m  is  that  which  avema 
to  his  Grace  the  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  the  best  supported  by  reason  and  authority. 

The  first  theory  is,  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  by 
the  Danes  while  they  e.ijoyed  a  footirg  in  this  island. 
This  view  was  first  published  by  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Lynch,  ArchdeaL'on  of  Tuam,  one  of  the  most  Jiealona 
Rjvocates  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Ireland,  author  of 
Ciin'ireitbis  Eat^niK,  and  cotemporary  with  Itijthe,  Ussher, 
Fleming,  Colgan,  Keating,  MacFirbis,  Ward,  Wadiliug, 
Ware,  Stephen  White,  O'Flahorty. 

In  publishing  this  opinion  he  wished  simply  to  contra- 
dict the  expression  of  tiiraldns,  that  the  Round  Towers — 
those,  for  instance,  buried  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Ifvagh, 
were  built  (more  pitrim)  in  the  Irish  fashion.  This  idea 
of  the  Towers,  said  to  be  sunk  beneath  the  billows  of 
Lough  Neagh,  has  bean  wedded  to  song  by  uur  national 
poet,  Moore ; 
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Tlie  learaed  FHther  Lynch  had  uo  reaHon  in  wupport  of 
Ilia  opinion,  except  the  hearMay  ti'adition  of  the  peaiiantry, 
who  attribute  evoi'ything  o£  an  SAtraordinary  character 
in  the  buildiag  liuB  to  the  Danes.  This  view  put  forward 
by  the  Archdeacon  in  the  spirit  of  cunti'adiction,  and  as 
mere  hearsay,  was  subsequeutiy  maintained  as  a  certainty 
by  Peter  Walsh,  in  his  work,  the  Pr-jsps^t  (jfli-elmd. 

Molyuens  adopted  the  same  opinion,  not  because  he 
had  aiij  tjlid  leasou  in  eapport  of  this  view,  but  Iiecanse 
tlie  Hound  Towers  being  a  i-eality,  they  must  have  been 
budt  bj  some  skilled  people.  To  him  it  appiared  an 
axiom  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  been  bar- 
barians He  did  not  think  to  doubt  it.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis thej  could  not,  he  argued,  hare  built  the  Round 
lowere  Hente,  as  these  edifices  are  a  reality,  Ihe  Danes 
— for  no  otheia  are  named^must  have  been  the  archi- 
teLts  This  mode  of  reasoning  waa,  of  course,  false — 
gi-osslj  faloe  His  opinion,  and  that  of  Ledwich  (1739- 
l5J3)  in  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish,  that  they  had  been 
savagi  s  IS  opposed  to  the  truth  of  authentic  history ; 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology  ;  opposed  to  Catholic  truth  ;  opposed  to  the  tes- 
tiiuotiy  fm-nished  by  the  yet  abiding  architectural  monu- 
ments in  the  East  from  which  our  race  emigrated.  His- 
torians, like  Livy  amongst  the  ancients,  and  a  vast 
number  of  writers  of  history  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  start  with  the  notion  that  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  riiiln  and 
ignorant,  and  only  a  alight  degree  raised  in  tlie  smlc  nl 
civilization  above  the  ape  and  tlie  i;ori]la.  Thi,-.  f.tn\:i.,.^ 
view  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  man,  piiyscaliv  and 


intellectnallj,  ia  continnoualy  progresajng.  Molyneiuc, 
then,  was,  in  his  time,  convinced  that  the  pagan  Irish  had 
been  savages  ;  and,  as  be  kziew  that  the  English  eettleis 
had  not  bnilt  the  Eonnd  Towera,  therefore  he  argued  the 
Danes  mast  have  bnilt  them. 

Ledwich  carried  thia  erroneous  opinion  farther  still. 
He  waflconvinced  that  it  was  an  absnrdity  to  suppose  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland — not  alone  the  pagan  bat 
the  Christian  nativen — had  been  civilized.  Hence,  thej 
coald  not,  as  he  thought,  have  bnilt  the  Bonnd  Towers. 
The  early  Christian  Irish  were,  to  his  thinking,  not  moch 
sQperior  to  the  pagan  ;  therefore  the  Chnatian  Irish  did 
not  bnild  tbem.  The  Danes  alone,  of  all  those  known 
to  have  been  in  Ireland,  were  enlightened  and  civilized  ; 
ami  hence,  they  alone,  aa  he  supposed,  must  have  erected 
thoae  mystic  and  majestic  pilea. 

Well,  indeed,  and  with  masterly  literary  conrage,  does 
Doctor  Petrie  expresa  hia  own  opinion  regarding  this 
ignorant,  inaolent  writer,  and  of  what  that  writer,  in  his 
biaa  and  vain  flippancy,  haa  left  on  record.  The  follow- 
ing are  Dr.  Petrie'a  words : — "Nothing  bat  its  artfalneaa 
can  exceed  the  mendacity  of  Ledwich's  writing." — Inquiry 
iwlo  the  Oi-iyi'i  of  tlis  Bownd  Toa-era,  p.  10,  second  edUiim. 

Dr.  Petrie  is  open  and  candid  in  all  bo  writes.  Ho 
gives  his  viewH  clearly  and  fairly,  and  the  reasons,  too,  oa 
which  they  reat.  One  haa  a  pleasure  in  reading  the 
worda  of  such  a  writer ;  but,  with  men  like  Ledwich — 
and  there  are  many  of  hia  claaa,  who  write  to  deoeiTS- 
others — it  is  hard  for  honest  thinkers  like  Dr.  Petrie  or 
Sir  William    Wilde — men   of   hia  own  creed — to  haro 

The  opinion  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Tuam^ 
John  Lynch,  and  the  riewa  of  Peter  Walah,  of  Moljiienx 
and  of  Ledwich  are  not  snpported  by  aathentio  faota, 
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Tliis  first  theory  is,  then,   at  present  rejected  by  all. 
The  reasons  arc  : 

1.  The  Danea  have  never  been   fnlly  established  in 
Irelaad. 

2.  Their  strongest  and  firmest  settlement  had  been 
made  in  Wateiford,  Wexford,  Limerick.  Onu  should 
naturally,  then,  expect  to  tind  in  those  counties  many 
Pillar  Towerd  ;  and  conversely  few  or  no  Pillar  Towers  in 
the  counties  in  which  the  Buneri  haJ  made  no  permanent 
auttlement.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Pillar  towers 
raise  their  heads,  to  this  hour,  in  counties  where  the 
Xlanes  never  had  obtained  a  settled  footinij.  And  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  WaterEord  and  Wexford,  the  fewest, 
and  those  most  wasted  by  the  hand  of  time,  ai-e  found  to 
exist.  The  Itound  Tower  bnilt  in  ashlar  at  Ardmoi-e,  in 
Watcrford,  with  its  circular  arch,  and  Irish  style  mani- 
fested in  the  moulding,  in  the  working  of  the  arch,  in  the 
mason  work  to  be  seen  under  the  sill  and  all  ronnd,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best,  and  is  found  yet  in  a  fair  state  of  pro- 
ration ;  BO  aie  those  which  raise  their  heads  to  the 

i  Cluaincaoin  and  Dy.^art,  county  Linierick ; 
dLismore  and  Duugarvan,  at  Killmollook, 
iArdladhraii,  Fei-na,  and  Wexford,  are 

from  Denmark  and  Scandinavia 

in  Tri-lanJ,  why  did  they  not  ertri 

d,  n-|-i<;i'j  they  once  held  r(^ 

I  those  pillar  pilei,i^ptt 

idy,  in  Belgium  t  Xi^r^  mi* 

lir  own  lui4  ia  JmAwv 
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their  sovereign  sway.  But  do  monument  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  found  any  where  in  England,  Normandy,  Belgium, 
or  Denmark.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Danes 
never  built  those  perennial  piles  of  architectural  art.  In 
addition  to  all  that  has  been  here  proven,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  supporters  of  this  first  view  cannot  show  that 
the  Danes  had,  at  the  time,  any  adequate  idea  of  that 
advanced  architectural  skill  of  which  the  erection  of  the 
Towers  is  a  proof. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 

Eound  Towers — second  theory.  The  first  theory  is  that 
the  Danes  built  the  Towers  ;  the  second,  that  these  con- 
querors of  time  are  the  work  of  Irish  Christian  hands, 
and  had  been  built  at  different  periods  between  the 
fifth  century  and  the  thirteenth.  That  is  Dr.  Petrie's 
opinion.  It  is  held  by  many  scholars  at  present  in 
Ireland,  especially  by  ecclesiastics.  Dr  Petrie's  Proofs; 
Positive  Proofs  ;  Negative  Proofs.  The  writer's  duty. 
His  views.  Refutation  of  Petrie.  An  anecdote— the 
Archbishop  and  the  peasant  boy  on  the  subject  of  the 
tides.  Illogical  Scholarship.  Literary  bores.  Silence 
is  not  of  itself  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  an 
alleged  fact.  Third  theory — that  the  Round  Towers 
are  of  pagan  origin.  Those  who  support  this  view. 
Fourth  theory — The  Round  Towers  were  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  the  children  of  the  Aryan  race 
who  had  landed  in  Ireland  ;  that  after  the  Gospel  had 
been  preached  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Round  Towers  were 
turned  to  the  service  of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed 
by  Christian  practices.  They  are  pagan  in  origin  ; 
in  use  Christian.  The  great  reason  fir.  Petrie  did  not 
admit  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Towers  is,  (1)  because  he 
could  not  be  certain  that  the  Irish  race,  before  the 
Christian  era,  had  been  skilled  in  science  and  arts. 
Philology  proves  to  a  certainty  that  Kelts  were  Aryan; 
their  language  shows  it  ;  therefore,  they  were  learned. 
Hence,  the  Irish  language  has  been  useful  in  elucidat- 
ing and  settling  this  vexed  subject  of  the  Pillar-towers. 
This  argument  is  strengthened  by  (2)  tho  character 
and  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  towers.  The  style 
is  Cyclopian,  like  that  found  in  Etruria,  Mycenae, 
Thebes,  Persepolis.  (3)  Corroborative  Proofs  : — Shape 
of  Doors,  Arches.  Slanting  or  tapering  superstructures 
like  the  Pyramidal  piles  along  the  Nile,  or  those  found 
in  Eastern  climes,  are  of  the  earliest  architectural 
types. 

SECOND  THEOBY. 

The  second  theory  regarding  the  Round  Towers : — 


These  rotnnd,  cylindricfil  strncturea,  which  vary  in  lieight 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  that  they  aro 
the  work  of  early  Irish  Christian  hands  ;  that  they  had 
heen  built  by  Irish  Oatholics  at  diffei-ent  periods  between 
the  fifth  century  and  the  thirteenth,  and  that  the  object 
intended  by  their  uao  was  to  servB  as  appeudagres  to 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  as  belfries,  as  monafitic 
caetlis,  as  homes  of  safety  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  of 
snrpriae,  as  towers  of  defence  for  ministers  of  religion, 
as  safes  for  vessels  and  vestments  used  at  the  holy  altar. 
This  opinion,  which  appears  so  natural,  was  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Petrie — himself  a  Protestant — and  has  beeu  ably 
defended  by  him  in  a  large  Tolume  of  150  pp.  imper. 
oclavo,  entitled  T/w  Ecdesi'istical  Ai-chilic'.ure  of  Ireland 
antvior  (o  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion,  ciimpriemg  an  Eatay 
on  the  Origin  anii  Uses  of  the  Eouni  Toioere  of  Ireland.  Dub- 
lin, Hodgns  and  SmUh,  184S.  The  opinion  is,  at  present, 
held  commonly  by  nearly  all  the  ecoleSiasticB  in  Ireland 
who  jjave  read  Petrie's  work ;  it  is  the  view  of  a  great 
many  scholars  who  have  ia  a  passing  way  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  euLject.  The  learned  Veiy  Rev.  Dr.  Malhew 
Kelly,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Maynooth,  defended 
this  opinion.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dt  Petrie.  That 
learned  and  gentle  ecclesiastic  and  savant  has  (Dublin 
lieview,  July,  1845)  declared,  and  desei-vedly,  of  Dr. 
Petrie's  book,  "  that  it  is  a  work  for  which  a  savant  in 
France  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  aniongat  the  nobilitj." 
Irishmen  cannot  hope  for  honours  bo  great;  for,  if  ao, 
Petrie  ought,  certainty,  to  have  been  raised  to  a  baronetcy. 
If  respect  for  the  opiaioo  of  one  under  whom  the  pre- 
sent writer  had  been  a  pupil  for  three  years— Very  Rer. 
Dr.  Kelly;  if  early  impressions  alone  were  the  lights  that 
led  to  conviction  ;  if  a  desire  to  see  the  name  of  the  early 
Ii-ish  Christian  Church  hold  a  distinguished  place,  as  eb* 


certainly  deserves,  not  alone  I'or  the  piety  and  sanctity  o£ 
her  sons,  but  fur  tLeir  great  learnicg  and  wonderful 
knowledge  in  past  times,  he  who  pens  these  lines  TCOuld 
naturally  hold  the  opinion  propounded  ao  ably  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  approved  and  supported  by  the  most  eradite 
antiquarian  of  the  period — Professor  Kelly  of  Maynooth. 
Impressions  received  in  the  days  of  youth  exercise  their 
intiuence ;  and  so  they  certainly  have  done  on  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer.  Dr.  Petrie'a  work  came,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hardiman,  who  lived  at  Errew  monastery 
in  the  year  1845,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer, 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Petrie'a  views  became  his 
views.  Dat  time  and  fuller  knowledge  have  changed  tha 
conviction  then  arrived  at  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Pillar  Towers  of  hia  native  land. 

SB.  prtbib'b  proofs. 

In  order  to  convince  students  of  Irish  history  and  Irish 
antiqnities,  "  that  the  Eound  Towers  are  of  Christian  and 
ecclesiastical  origin,  and  were  erected  at  various  periods 
between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,"  the  learned 
Ur.  Petrie  has  been  obliged  to  disprove,  according  to  his 
knowledge  ard  ability,  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  those  who  maintain  that  the  Towers  had  been  planned 
by  Irish  heads,  and  erected  by  Irish  hands,  at  a  period  of 
pagan  power  in  Ireland. 

The  proofs  put  forward  to  support  the  position  which 
he  ably  upholds  and  defends  are  derived  from  two 
sources — the  one,  positive ;  the  other  negative. 

The  positive  proofs  are  :^(1)  That  the  Towers  are 
never  f onnd  nnconnected  with  ancient  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations. 

(2)  That  the  uses  to  wliich  the  Bound  Towers  are  known 
l>y  a  uniform  and  concurrent  tradition  of  the  country  l« 
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iiuve  b«'n  appJiwl  —a  trfuiitinn  coirobor^feii  bj-  i 
tentimnny  and  ant.lientic  nvi  len"  — bocoM  prpcisely  wttb 
the  Chruttiftn  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  those  ancaent 
buildings. 

(3)  That  on  spveral.  Christian  emhlema  are  observaMe. 

(4)  That  i'aey  are  of  the  same  Btyle  of  architectnre  ua 
that  fo'ind  in  well-known  Irish  ecclesiastical  bniidinga 
of  the  early  Ohn'irtian  prriod ;  or.  as  Dr.  Petrie  states, 
that  the  architwtiiml  gtjle  of  the  Towera  exhibits  no 
featnre  or  peculiarity  not  eqnalij  fonnd  in  the  original 
cborcbes  with  nbicli  tbey  are  locally  conne(;ted  when 
snch  remain. 

The  negative  proofs  are  : — Qi)  That  the  argnments  ad- 
duced by  General  YaUancey,  Mr.  Beauford,  Miss  Bean- 
fort,  and  Dr.  O'l.'onor,  are  not  ralid. 

((;)  That  these  furnished  by  Dr.  I.anigan,  Mr.  D'Alton, 
Thomas  Moore,  Mr.  Wiadele,  can  be  reduced  to  the  samo 
category  with  those  put  forward  by  Vallancey,  and  hence 
are  to  be  refuteJ  by  tbe  same  process  of  reasoning  as 
Vallancey 'a  have  been. 

(c)  That  supposing  the  Towers  had  been  built  in  pagan 
times,  no  one  can  tell  either  the  precise  period  or  ths 
special  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected. 

(il)  That  no  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  in  any  o£ 
the  early  Irish  authentic  records  that  the  Towers  had 
been  built  in  pagan  times. 

lUTY  ;    HtB  VIKWS  AND   PROOFS, 


The  present  writer  must  necessarily  show  how  far 
(1)  Dr.  Pctrie's  reasoning  is  logically  conclnaiTe;  (2J 
bow  much  it  really  provis;  (3)  how  far  the  positive 
proofs  of  tlie  learned  author  of  the  Inquivy  into  the  Orv;in 
and  Uses  of  tlie  RmiwI  Tinrers  tend  to  convince  right, 
minded   men    and  scholars  that    his    theory   respectiDg 
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their  Christian  origin  is  correct,  and  sufficiently  supported 
by  facts  and  valid  proofs.  (4)  In  presenting  his  own  opi- 
nion he  must  put  clearly  before  the  reader  the  reasons  that 
convince  himself  that  the  Round  Towers  were  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had 
settled  in  this  island ;  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned  those  majestic 
pagan  piles,  as  he  did  the  pagan  fountains,  to  the  service 
of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed  them  by  Christian  prac- 
tices and  religious  associations. 

(1^  The  fact  that  most  of  these  splendid  edifices  stand 
close  by  or  within  the  precincts  of  those  ruins  which  all 
confess  to  be  the  remains  of  Christian  or  ecclesiastical 
buildings  is,  Dr.  Petrie  states,  proof  sufficient  to  show  that 
these  Round  Towers  had  been,  in  some  way,  made  use  of 
by  the  growing  Christian  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  that 
fact  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Round  Towers  were  made  use 
of  by  the  early  Christians  of  Ireland  for  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  safe-keeping  of  vestments,  altar  plate, 
and  as  citadels  of  safety  and  defence  for  priests  and 
religious  in  troublous  times.  They  had  been  belfries  for 
a  time,  and  perhaps  became  turrets  to  light  pilgrims  to 
the  sacred  shrines.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  perhaps 
the  very  strongest  argument  put  forward  by  Dr.  Petrie  in 
support  of  his  theory.  Grant  the  whole  argument.  In 
good  truth,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Simply  that  the  Round 
Towers  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  honored  by  being  made  use  of  during  a  few  centuries 
that  followed  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  preaching  the 
faith  in  Ireland.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  early  Irish 
Christians  built  those  Towers. 

(2)  The  argument  is  developed  in  this  way,  that  the  pillar 
towers  were  known  by  the  nanies  "  clogteac,"  (clog,  bell ; 
tear,  a  house),  a  belfry;  and  "cloc-teac"  (cloc,  stone,  and 
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is  not  good,  except  in  tlioan  instances  in  wliinb.  pssPntlal 
qnalitiea  are  coiapared.  If  one  man  has  a  soul,  all  men 
have  Bonis ;  this  argament  ia  good,  because  the  soul  is  an 
essential  portion  of  man's  being.  Tf  one  man  hna  a 
heart,  all  men  mnst  have  a  heart,  for  it  is  essential  to 
life.  Bnfc  i£  one  man,  or  five  men,  have  red  beard  or 
whiskeM,  it  does  not  follow  that  a!l  men  hav'e  red  beard  or 
whiakerH.  The  mere  color  and  the  growth  of  hair,  or 
resemblance  in  form,  is  an  acciiJent,  and  from  a  mere 
accident  in  individnals,  no  conclaaion  regarding  the 
general  body  or  class  can  be  drawn. 

Five  towers,  or  even  a  larger  number,  could,  in  their 
architectural  form  bo,  in  style,  like  the  local  ecclesiaatical 
edifices,  and  for  all  that,  not  have  been  bnitt  by  those 
Lands  that  erected  the  chnrchea.  What  ie  easier  than  to 
suppose  a  possible  and  a  probable  case,  namely,  that 
skilled  architects  imitated,  in  church-building,  the  ancient 
and  solid  style  presented  in  the  Towers.  An  electro-plated 
gold  watch  or  an  artificial  diamond  is  quite  like  a  pure 
gold  watch,  or  a  natnral  diamond,  yet  it  is  no  proof 
against  the  worth  and  the  original  perfection  of  pnre 
gold,  or  the  value  or  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  it 

Again,  the  argument  that  on  several  Boand  Towera 
Christian  emblems  are  observable,  is  of  no  value.  Tha 
Towers  once  converted  to  Christian  usages,  during  tha 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  or  after  that  period,  conld  have  un- 
dergone modifications,  and  in  this  way.  Christian  cmblomA 
could  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  new  service  to  which 
these  pyramidal  piles  had  been  consecrated.  The  argu- 
ment from  Christian  emblems  proves  nothing.  It  is  lika 
the  following  : — The  stations  of  the  cross  are  found,  inr 
had  been  till  last  year,  found  in  the  CoUiseum,  therefore 
tho  C'olliseum  has  been  always  Christian,  and  had  never 
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been  a  place  of  pagan  festive  ritea  and  brutalizing  ex- 
hibitioDB,  nor  the  theatre  in  which  Christiau  martyrs  had 
been  thrown  to  wild  beauts.  The  presence  of  Christian 
embletus  cannot  change  the  origin  of  a  pagan  edifice. 

Next  come  the  negative  proofs  f  iimiahed  by  Dr.  Petrie. 
And  first — 

(a)  That  the  arguments  adduced  by  Vallancey,  Mr. 
Beauford,  Miss  Beaufort,  and  Dr.  O'Conor,  are  not  valid. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  refutation  of  false 
or  uiieless  argomenta  which  have  been  offered  in  Bustain- 
ment  of  a  view,  does  not  prove  that  in  every  instance  the 
opinion  is  erroneous,  or  the  theisis  false ;  above  all,  it  does 
uot  prove  that  another  view  offered  in  its  stead  is  correct. 
The  theory  may  be  right,  like  tha  theory  of  the  tides, 
although,  in  the  views  of  a  peasant,  or  of  an  uncdueated 
boy,  ita  explanation  is  quite  meaningless. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  doew  not  follow  as  a  logical 
sequence,  because  Br  Petrie  proves  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  General  Vallancey,  Dr  O'Conoi-  and  others,  in 
favour  of  the  pagan  theory  respecting  the  llound  Towers 
to  be  meaningless  and  devoid  of  rational  value,  that, 
therefore,  the  theory  itself  of  their  pagan  origin  is  untrue 
in  fact.  The  learned  Doctor  simply  proves  this  much, 
and  no  more — that  their  arguments  are,  am  arguments,  of 
no  avail  in  proving  the  particular  proposition.  Other 
arguments,  strong  and  convincing,  unknown  to  Vallancey 
or  to  Dr.  O'Conor,  may  exist,  and  in  fact  do. 

Dr.  I'etrie  shows  that  Dr.  O'Conor's  pn>uf  from  "  tur- 
ag»n,"  a  fire-tower  ;  ("tur,"  tower,  und''agan,"  blaze, 
torch)  is  simply  a  misprint,  or  an  error  in  tran«cription 
for  "  truagan,"  a  pitiable  person,  a  hermit ;  root,  "  truag," 
pity,  wretchedness  ;  and,  again,  that  "fidueariiad"  doea 
not  mean  "  celestial  index,"  but  saui-ed  ti'ees  ;  root,  "  fid," 
wood,  and  not  "  f.a^l,"  witness,  teoliuiouy,  and  "neam," 
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heaven.  "nenhaT,"  or  rather  "  neaihSa,' heavenly, 
sliowa  that  Geoeral  Vallancey's  couclnsion.  draw- 
ing an  argumeat,  a  jiari,  regardiog  Irelaod'a  towers  and 
thoae  in   Persia  and  on  the  bankd  of  the  Volga,   is  a 

"  Suppose,"  ssys  Petrie,  "  the  Persians  did  worship 
fi^  in  Bound  Towers ;  snppose  that  Liord  Yalencia  saw  in 
India  towers  like  those  in  Ireland,  and  that  toivera  not 
nnlike  them  are  fonnd  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  does  it  follow  that  the  towers  in  Ireland  were 
fire- temples."  By  no  means.  The  Indians  themaelres  do 
not  know  what  the  Ronud  Towers  in  Persia  were,  ntQch 
less  does  Lord  Valencia  know  what  they  were.  The  towers 
ill  Bulgaria  are  Mahometan  minarets.  The  towers  of  the 
Guebres  resemble  Norman  Keeps  or  lai^e  windmills,  and 
are  not  like  the  tapering  towers  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Petrio  has  asked — "Does  it  follow  as  a  logical 
sequence,  because  the  early  Persian  race  had  towera 
which,  probably,  were  fire-templea,  that,  therefore,  towtfra 
in  Ireland,  which  are  not  unlike  those  in  Persia,  were 
fire-tempies  ?  The  only  answer  to  that  question  ts — By- 
no  means.  No  logical  sequence  can  result  from  a  mere 
accidental  resemblance.  Mere  resemblance  does  not 
prove  identity  of  origin,  of  kind,  or  sameness  of  pnrptwe, 

Dr.  Petrie,  and  those  who  adopt  his  views,  must,  in 
turn.  I>e  asked,  does  it  follow,  because  the  arguments  o£ 
Dr.  O'Conor  and  of  General  Vallancey  have  been  ref  ated, 
that,  therefore,  the  thesis  proposed  hy  them  is  without 
convincing  proof  ?  The  triaection  of  a  given  arch  is  true 
in  fact ;  in  theory,  without  proof.  Again,  does  it  follow, 
logically,  that  Dr.  Petrie  is  right,  if  Dr.  O'Conor  and 
Vallfucy  are  not  ?     By  no  meana. 

In  the  summer  of  18G8,  his  Grace  visited  the  Wcste-a 
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Highland  o£  Connemara,  not  for  pleasure,  bat  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  those  duties  which,  as  Bishop  of 
the  extensive  diocese  committed  to  liia  spiritual  care,  he 
waa  bouud  lo  fulfil — ^preaching,  teaching,  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  the  growing  youth — 
boys  and  girla  of  that  extensive  district ;  directing  the 
faithful  clergy,  cheering  them  by  hia  presence,  exhorting 
them  by  hia  eouiiB'.l,  and  consoling  them  by  the  ezample 
which  he  baa  set  them,  of  all  manner  'li  virtue. 

As  the  Archbishop  was  journeying  from  a  small  town 
called  Ballinakil  to  Cleggap,  a  village  on  the  sea  shore, 
just  opposite  the  island  of  Bofin,  an  islaud  blessed  by  the 
footprints  of  St.  Coiraan,  he  entered  into  friendly  con- 
verse, in  the  Insh  language,  with  a  young  boy — a  grow- 
ing youth  of  the  age  of  twelve.  The  tide  was  ebbing  at 
the  time ;  tho  sun  had  just  turned  the  meridian ;  the 
wild  waste  of  waters  stretching  over  tho  bosom  of  tho 
Atlantic  seemed  slightly  ruffled  by  a  pleasant  westem 
breeze  beginning  to  blow  inland,  and  looked  like  a  vast 
cyclopian  minor  damped  by  the  breathing  of  ethereal 
beings  looking  into  its  glassy  surface  ;  or  like  a  mighty 
■  monster  instinctively  moving  off  from  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  ministers  and  intelligent  agents  of  the  God  who 
made  all  thingu.  His  Grace  asked  the  young  lad  why  it 
was  that  the  sea  came  in  and  went  out;  and  then  no  sooner, 
said  he,  is  it  out  than  in  ;  and  thus,  the  sea  never  ceases, 
but  is  continuously  agitating  ils  waters.  Why  is  this  ? 
Tell  me  for  what  purpose  is  all  this  motion  and  commo- 
tion ?  By  these  apparently  simple  questions  his  Grace 
wished  to  learn  what  was  the  naive,  uneducated  boy'a 
notion  of  the  theory  of  the  tides. 

"Ah,"  said  the  youth,  "don't  yoa  know?  Snre  all 
this  tombling  and  tossing  of  the  sea  is  to  give  the  people 
Bea-weed.      If  the  tide,"  aaid  he,  naively,  "  did  not  coma 


JE  and  go  out,  what  aliould  we  du  without  sea-weeil." 
("  MuLia  d-tiocilul  tuilu  na  faii-rge  asteaj  ugud  aniao  cud 
SB  duaufail  au  lamain" — if  the  tide  of  the  eaa,  should  not 
come  in  and  go  out  what  would  the  sea-weed  do)  an  idio- 
niatic  furni  for  stijiug  what  would  beooiuu  i>f  the  aeii- 
weed — thei-e  would  be  uouo. 

Suppose  that  the  theory  regarding  the  tides  had  no 
stronger  argument  to  support  it  than  that  put  forvvai-d  by 
the  ingenuous  youth  who  couvertied  ou  this  uocasioii  with, 
the  Archbitjbup,  astronomers  would  £eel  sorely  pazzled  id. 
accounting  for  the  tides.  The  theory  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  tidal  wave,  and  of  the  ebbing  aud  Howing  of  th« 
waters  of  the  sea  is  true,  although  the  reason  suggested 
in  its  tupport  by  the  unaophiatieated  youth  wa*;  of  no 

tio,  too,  the  pagan  theory  regarding  the  Hound  Towers 
may  be  true,  although  Dr.  O'Conor'ti  teatsona  lum  worth- 
leea,  and  Guuoral  ^'allaneey's  arguments  futile.  Fooliah 
I'eusons  in  support  of  a  theory  tend  to  injure  the  cause  oE 
truth  ;  and  litciai'y  quacks  are  the  plague  of  society  mid 
of  scholai's.* 

■  Nute— A  letter  from  oneof  thisotaiB  lias  come  to  the  writer's 
haudBwiChiaths  past  year,  Aoertaio  gentlenmri  frum  the  south 
of  Ireland  declared  triampbaiiitl;  that  lie  has  made  a  great 
dieoovery  regarding  the  Jtoniid  Towers.  Ha  commauiofttes  hia 
thoughts  to  his  Graoa  the  Archhieliop  of  Tuam.  The  Arch- 
Lishop  did  the  preseut:  writer  Cha  houor  of  askiug  his  opioian 
CD  itsviowa  and  on  the  merit  of  Che  ducomont.  Well,  what  did 
the  sapient  writer  of  that  Inttar  say  ?  "  1  have  found  ont,"  »aid 
he,  "  all  abont  the  Bound  Towers.  The  pillar  temples  are  called 
ill  Gaelic, '  ouiloeafl,'  but  "ouiloeaC'  and  '  gniloBsC  ura  theaanie, 
and  '  guile eaC  iiieans  a  reed;  theraforo  '  ouileaaC,'  or  a  round 
tower  means  a  reeJ ;  anil  these  Ronnd  Towers  were  ao  called 
bi;oaa8e  thuy  were  liailt  after  the  organised  form  ofan-Bd-*- 
Siioh  IB  tlie  anhstaiiOB  of  B  long  and  laburod  letter.  What  fol. 
juwsj  Biinply  iiulhiiig,      ll  is  all  a  ml  ivguilur. 
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(b)  Dr.  Petrie  does  not  deal  so  badly  with  the  argu- 
ments and  the  matured  opinions  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  Moore, 
D'Alton,  and  Windele,  as  he  does  with  the  opinions  of 
General  Vallancey,  Miss  Beaufort,  Dr.  0 'Conor. 

Writing  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  he  says,  (p.  32)  : — "  I  have 
next  to  notice  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  Towers,  of  a  writer  who  was  greatly  superior 
in  solid  learning,  honesty,  and  general  acuteness,  to  any 
of  those  whose  reasoning  I  have  hitherto  eombatted, 
namely,  Dr.  Lanigan,  the  able  author  of  the  Eccledaatical 
History  of  Ireland." 

And  again  he  remarks  regarding  Dr.  Lanigan  : — "  Li 
his  labored  and  ingenious  effort  to  establish  a  theory  on 
insufficient  data,  there  appears  a  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests." 

Dr.  Lanigan  says  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  deny  that 
the  Round  Towers  existed  before  Christianity,  and  that 
their  style  proves  them  very  ancient. 

Literary  men  of  name  like  his  Graoe  the  Archbishop,  mast 
bear  with  the  wild  notions  of  foolish  writers  of  this  olass. 

The  pillar  pile  was  oa.]igd  **  cuilcea^/'  which,  according  to 
Dr.  O'Brien,  is  by  metathesis  of  **  1,"  a  corrupt  form  of  "  olo6- 
tea6."  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  is  from 
(1)  "  cul,"  (Latin,  collis)  the  nape,  or  back,  or  rear,  and  "tead," 
a  hoase,  because  each  of  the  Round  Towers,  except  at  Clonmac- 
noise,  is  built  not  within  the  body  of  the  church  or  monastery, 
but  is  found  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  (2) 
"cul"  has,  in  Gaelic,  the  meaning  of  "protection."  We  say 
even  to-day,  of  a  defender  in  a  fray,  "  cul-bdire,"  a  champion 
of  defence  or  of  victory  ;  "  b^r,"  top  ;  "  cul,"  means  to  defend, 
to  guard,  to  protect,  to  cultivate ;  Latin,  col  in  colo,  to  till,^to 
worship;  cultuSf  worship,  attention,  cultivation.  The  "i"  in 
"  cuilcea6,"  is  inserted,  according  to  the  phonetic  requirements 
of  the  language  expressed  in  the  rule,  "  slender  with  slender." 
Because  "  e"  in  the  second  syllable  is  slender,  "  i,"  another 
slender  vowel,  must  close  the  precediug  syllable. 
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Dr.  PetriB  says,  in  reply,  that  he  Bees  every  reascm  to 
deny  that  they  did  exist ;  for,  says  he,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  o£  building  with  lime 
cement  before  they  reeeiveii  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  Towers  and  that  of  the  ancient  churchea 
erected  before  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  same  in  every 
respect. 

Regarding  the  opinions  of  our  national  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  he  says,  (p.  67)  : — "  I  find  little  but  a  repetition 
embodied  in  more  graceful  langaage  and  a  more  l(^cal 
form  of  the  evidences  which  I  have  already  examined." 
And  Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  he  styles  the  "  iiigeniona  Mr. 
Windelo."  And  noticing  the  reasoning  of  Mr,  Moore,  he 
saya  :  "  I  find  nothing  requiring  an  answer.  ...  I 
pass  on," — p.p.  67,  70,  In  this  way  Dr.  Petrie  hncdilyf 
though  not  logically,  seta  aside  all  the  views  bf  Dr.  L&- 
nigan,  Windele,  D'Alton,  Moore. 

Rkply  ; — Not  to  be  able  to  tell  precisely  what  year  this 
event  or  that  other  happened,  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
happen  at  all ;  if  so,  many  a  person  could  fairly  donbt 
that  he  had  ever  been  born.        ' 

Every  person  knows  the  number  of  literary  contests 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  chronology. 

Even  the  exact  timeof  tiie  biith  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Our  LoKB  Jesus  CiiniaT,  has  been  disputed. 

Again,  not  to  be  able  to  toll  why,  or  for  what  purpose 
the  building  was  erected,  is  no  proof  against  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  head  that  planned,  and  an  ai-chitect  who 
fashioned  it,  and  man  who  carried  out  the  work  in  detml, 

Viby  wero  the  Pyramids  built  ?  Who  can  correcUy 
and  truly  tell? 

\Vhy  do  Highlanders  wear  kelts?  They  cannot  well  tell. 
The;"  Bay  it  vr&s  the  primitive  dress  of  the  Gaels  ;  but  il 
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was  n(>t ;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  why  did  they  adopt 
that  form  of  dress  ?  To  pass  the  rushing  torrent  safely  ? 
There  are  torrents  in  Switzerland. 

Why  are  there  a  thousand  and  one  strange  things  done 
every  other  day  ?  In  examining  the  time  when  the  Eound 
Towers  had  been  first  erected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
why  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  planned  or  built. 

(c)  "  No  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  in  any  early 
Irish  record  extant  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  in 
pagan  times  ?'* 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  is  not  in  every  respect  true. 
Although  no  direct  allusion  has  been  made,  yet  indirect 
reference  has  been  given  that  there  were  Kound  Towers 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  in  Ireland. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  those,  for  instance,  supposed 
to  bo  under  the  waters  at  Lough  Neagh.  The  tradition, 
vague  as  it  was,  showed  that  the  notion  of  a  pagan 
origin  regarding  them  has  been  very  ancient,  and  had  its 
rise  in  pagan  times. — See  infra,  p.  386. 

But  suppose,  secondly,  that  it  is  true  that  no  mention  at 
all  has  been  made  of  their  existence,  still  that  proves 
nothing  either  for  Dr.  Petrie's  cause  or  against  the  pagan 
origin ;  it  hits  right  against  his  own  theory,  for  there 
is  no  record  to  show  that  the  Towers  were  of  Christian 
origin. 

Physicians  of  the  present  day  know  well  that  before 
William  Harvey's  time,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Did  it  follow  that  Harvey  was  wrong,  because  for  the 
space  of  twice  a  thousand  years — from  the  days  of  the 
father  of  medicine,  Hippocrates,  to  those  of  Harvey — the 
doctrine  regarding  the  circulation  of  blood  had  been 
utterly  unknown.  Michael  Servetus  hinted  at  it,  but  that 
was  all.     The  same  is  true  of  the  action  of  Cohimbus.  of 


Copernicns,  of  the  diecoTery  of  the  electric  fluid,  evea  of 
Bentle;  and  the  lost  F.  Silence  respecting  the  lust  letter 
was  no  proof  that  it  had  nevet  been  known.  Silence  re- 
garding men  and  events,  nay,  towns  and  cities,  is  no 
proof  that  they  did  not  at  one  time  esist.  The  same 
mode  ol!  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  things,  the  boow- 
ledg«  oii  which  has  been  lost,  and  to  thiag.i  newly  disco- 
vered. Silence  in  the  past,  to  the  time  of  Vallanoey, 
concerning  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Ronnd  Towers,  prores 
nothing. 

These  modern  sciences  were  not  known  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  ancient  Irish  scholars,  from  the  ^ghtli 
century  to  the  eleventh,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them- 
selves safe  from  the  incursionB  of  Danes  ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  attend  to  religion  and  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  later  times,  ap  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  centary,  the  wonder  is,  how 
a  native  Irish  scholar  could  have  hved  at  all.  The 
awakening  sciences  of  comparative  philology,  paleology, 
hermenentics,  are  causing  men  to  turn  their  attention  to 
those  ancient  departments  of  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
niot«  enquiry. 

If  the  argument  avail  at  aU,  however,  it  comes  quite 
agiinst  the  views  of  Dr.  Petrie.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Round  Towers  are,  aa  he  thinks,  the  work  of 
Christian  hands,  how  account  for  the  fact,  that  no  men- 
tion ia  made  in  any  ancient  record,  in  the  life  o£  any 
Irish  saint  (the  writer  has  read  hundreds  of  them,)  in 
any  work  relating  to  antiquities,  that  the  Round  Towers 
had  been  built,  at  any  particular  time  or  place,  by  any 
special  man  or  community  of  men  ?  In  fact,  no  mention 
of  Bound  Towers  is  introduced  at  all  in  annal,  history, 
record,  life,  or  chance- writing  relating  to  Ireland  ;  much 
less,  ia  it  stated  that  a  tower  was  built  at  such  a  time 
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and  at  such  a  place,  or  for  such  an  object.  How  account 
for  this  omission,  if  the  Towers  had  been  the  work  of 
Christian  hands,  especially  as  the  name  of  every  saint  is 
recorded,  of  every  king  and  chieftain,  and  of  the  works 
done  by  them  ?  Was  it  not  as  easy  to  record  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Towers  as  it  is  to  tell  the  histo!ry  of 
the  churches  which  the  saints  founded  ? 

The  leading  proposition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his 
able  work,  and  which  he  endeavours,  by  means  of  the 
different  proofs  furnished,  to  sustain,  has  not  yet  in  these 
pages  received  a  direct  refutation.  The  following  is  the 
proposition  : — "  That  the  Round  Towers  were  erected  at 
various  periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  that  proposition  is  untrue. 
The  reasons  are  (1)  because  he  has  shown  that  Dr. 
Petrie's  proofs  in  support  of  the  thesis  have  no  convinc- 
ing force ;  and  (2)  because  in  reality,  it  was  simply  an 
impossibility  that  such  works  of  architectural  art  could 
have  been  built  by  the  Christian  population  of  Ireland, 
from  the  years  a.d.  432  to  1172,  when  Henry  II.  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Dr.  Petrie  himself  tacitly 
admits,  and  the  writer  is  convinced,  that  towers  of  such 
architectural  excellence  could  not  have  been  erected  from 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  time  of  St.  Engus,  the 
Culdee.  This  appears  true  (a)  both  on  account  of  the 
evidently  imperfect  buildings  erected  during  the  first 
century  and  a-half  after  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to 
Christianity  ;  and  (&)  because  the  best  stone  buildings  of 
the  period,  still  extant  in  Aran,  in  the  Isles  of  Bofin  and 
Shark,  and  High  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Connemara,  are 
in  no  way  to  be  compared  in  size,  form,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stone,  in  inherent  structure  with  the  Pillar  Towers  » 
and  (o)  because  the  Irish  Christians  in  their  first  essay  at 
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architectnre,  (and  on  (he  supposition  that  Jiefara  tltat  period 
they  had  not  knomi  the  art  of  huildiiigj  conld  never  have 
erected,  iii  a  short  period,  magnificent  stractnrea  requir- 
ing so  mneh  skill,  and  conld  never  have  furnished  sach 
Bnperb  specimeoa  of  BCnlpttire,  grand  and  perfect  to  a 
rare  degree,  that  they  cliaOenge  comparison  with  the  best 
Bpecimena  of  eccleaiastical  edificea  of  the  pi-esent  period, 
and  excite  the  sarprise  and  wonder  o£  foreignera  who 
visit  our  shores. 

It  was  impossible  for  Irishmen  to  bnild  the  Towers 
from  the  first  moment  an  Osfcman  set  foot  on  the  Irish 
Eoil,  or  as  long  as  Banish  galleys  cruised  along  the  Irish 
coast.  Irishmen  were  for  over  two  hundred  years  in  daily 
dread  of  the  fierce  "Lochnanaig,"  (lake-men)  from  Den- 
mark. To  erect  bnildings  dm'ing  that  tronbloaa  time  was 
plainly  jmpossihle,  mnch  more  so  to  erect  snch  splendid 
enperstructurea  as  the  Pillar  Towers  are,  and  bo  many  of 
them.  That  they  were  not  bailt  between  the  time  when 
Brian  fought  and  defeated  the  Dane  at  Clontarf -(a.», 
1014)  and  the  landing  of  Henry  IT.  (a.d.  1172  J  la  a 
certainty  of  history.  Therefore,  to  the  thinking  of  tho 
present  writer  it  waa  quite  impossible  that  Irish  Chris- 
tiana could  Lave,  in  the  circumstances,  erected  snch  a 
niunber  of  magnificent  bnildings  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Of  course,  Catholics  of 
the  period  performed  grealer  works  than  the  building  of 
each  monuments;  but  in  the  circumstances  of  those  times, 
from  A.I).  432  to  a.d.  800,  and  again  from  that  period  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Danish  power  in  Iitland,  it  v 
impossible  that  Irish  ChristianB  could,  in  Ireland,  have 
built  such  elegant  stmcturea.  Moreover,  it  is  cerii^in  tiam 
the  words  of  Giraldus,  that  on  his  arrival  with  Kim;  John, 
Bon  of  Henry,  Towers  had  been  in  Ireland,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  before  the  Danes  had  set  foot  on  Inah 
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soil,  that  ia  anterior  to  the  ninth  centniy.  Giraldna  de- 
scribes  the  Towers  as  :  "  To/rres  ecclma>(icas,  giwe  more 
patrke  ardm  sunt  et  altcB,  nee  non  et  rotundm"-^-"  Towers 
for  churcli  pnrpoaes,  which  in  the  fashion  of  the  conntiy 
(that  is,  of  towera  like  those  in  Ireland)  are  narrow  aad 
high,  aa  well  aa  round."  They  wero  standing,  then, 
in  hia  time,  nay,  they  were  in  nse  for  church  purposes, 
therefore  they  had  been  manifestly  erected  long  before, 
say  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Oatmen  to  the  Iriah 
coast  i  for,  after  that  period.  Irishmen  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  livo  and  fight. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  Giraldna,  other  historic  itema 
are  to  be  found  in  Irish  annals  which  indirectly  corro- 
borate the  force  of  these  remarka,  that  Ecund  Towers 
had  been  in  Ireland  before  the  ninth  century. 

A  Strong  Positive  Pboof. — That  there  were  eccleeias- 
tical  stone  buildinga  erected  during  the  seventh  century 
and  the  eight,  no  one  donbts.  But  when  the  primitive 
architectare  of  Ireland  ia  classed  with  English-Norman 
of  the  twelfth,  ifc  is  quite  another  thing.  In  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  specimens  o£  architecture  there  is  found 
one  feature  common  and  uniform,  namely,  the  jambs  of 
door-ways  and  windows  are  parallel ;  ir  all  the  specimens 
of  early  Irish  architecture  the  doorways  and  windows  are 
wider  "  at  bottom  than  at  top."  This  constitutes,  if  no 
other  were  found,  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
Btyles — the  early  Iriah  and  the  Anglo-Norman. 

In  their  sculptured  ornaments,  too,  the  Irish  Towera 
and  early  buildings  are  quite  unlike  the  Anglo-Norman ; 
and  Irish  architecture  appears  like  the  art  of  Illuminat. 
ing,  quite  unique — completely  insular  and  Keltic.  The 
present  writer  has  examined  some  ten  or  twelve  Bound 
Towers.  He  has  found  that  the  Tower,  no  matter  how 
nigh  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  is,  neveitheleea,  com- 
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pletely  apart  and  Heparaie  frosi  tbe  adjacent  hossea. ' 
This  IB  trne  of  all,  except  fclie  Eaund  Toner  of  Clonmac- 
Doise.  SecoBdIy,  to  has  seen  that  the  stones,  in  their 
composition,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  sott  and  of  th^^ 
BBme  Blratillcatton  as  the  stones  of  the  ecclesiastical  b 
inga  i  they  are  immensely  larger,  more  massive,  1 
preparetl  for  tbe  pTirpose  of  bailding,  not  laid  A  the  bi 
order,  knitted  together  like  huge  boulders,  but  ■w 
scientific  sureneas  combining  strength  and  cyclopic  n 
sivenesB.  Thirilly — The  stones  of  the  Eonnd  Towere,  a 
Kilbannon,  Tuara,  ninst  have  been  brought  a  great  waj, 
for  there  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  any  stones  lika 
them.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  stones  of  all  the 
Bound  ToTvers  had  been  all  taken  from  si 
quarries,  just  as  in  Egypt,  the  stones  which  went  to  £ 
erection  of  the  Pyramids  had  been  all  dug  from  the  Bam 
quarries  in  the  Lybian  mountains,  west  of  the  ] 
Fourth— The  cement  or  grouting  of  stone  nt 
tion  of  tho  Eound  Towers  does  not  appear,  if  one  v 
to  analyze  it,  the  same  as  the  mortar  found  in  the  c 
Gumjacent  edifices. 

EHorEIKO  CHAKACTEB  Or  THB  ROUND  TOWBBS. 

The   shape  of  the  Tower — its  tapering    and 
form — renders  it  firm  and  at  the  same  time  not  liable  ti 
be  injured  by  storm.     The  strongest  gale  acting  a 
€»n  never  effect  its  firmness,  for  the  wind  has  no 
surface  to  act  against;  the  force  of  the  strongest  s 
impinges  only  on  one  line  of  surface,  and,  like  a  1 
hitting  a  convex  body  at  a  sharp  angle,  passes  off  i 
tangent  li 

The  style  o£  stone  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  ti 
Pillar  Towers  is  found  suited  to  tho  Irish  climate,  and  ii 
in  the  opinion  of  scientists,  admirably  calculated  to  k 
stand  the  action  of  the  weather. 
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Taking  into  note  the  sloping  shape,  securing  stability, 
the  summit  pointed,  the  rotund  form  which  is  of  all  the 
very  best  in  resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  espe- 
cially that  of  storms,  the  sorfe  of  stone,  too,  made  use  of 
in  construction — the  Pillar  Towers  have  been  admirably 
calculated  to  endure,  as  they  have  done  for  ages.  Their 
only  foes  in  the  past  have  been  lightning  and  the  un- 
checked growth  of  the  ivy  tree. 

Lastly — It  is  necessary  for  the  advocates  of  the  second 
opinion  to  prove,  first,  that  the  early  Christian  Irish  had 
known  how  to  erect  edifices  of  such  striking  architectural 
excellence  as  the  Round  Towers  ;  and  secondly,  to  show 
by  positive  proofs,  that  they  did,  de  facto,  build  them. 
It  cannot  be  shewn  by  direct  proofs  that  from  a.d.  432 
to  900  A.D.  the  Towers  were  erected,  or  that  men  of  the 
period  possessed  knowledge  required  to  raise  such  pillar 
piles. 

THE  BOUND  T0WEB8  OF  PAGAN  ORIGIN. 

Thibd  Opinion. — It  is  now  time  to  come  to  the 
third  opinion  that  the  Round  Towers  are  of  pagan  origin. 

The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  General  Vallancey, 
Mr.  Beauford,  Dr.  0' Conor,  Miss  Beaufort,  Moore, 
D'Alton,  Windele,  O'Brien,  Keane,  and  others,  amongst 
whom  may  be  classed  Giraldus.** 

All  those  agree  that  the  Round  Towers  had  been  built 
in  the  pagan  period,  but  all  do  not  agree  on  the  time  in 
which  they  were  built,  nor  on  the  special  object  for  which 
they  were  erected. 

The  learned  reader  will  observe  that  the  leading  ques- 

*  Note — *«  Earum  antiquitatem  ethnicain  indicat  Giraldus, 
Saeculo  XII,  nbi,  inquit,  extitisse  eas  antequam  Lacus  Ncach 
erumporet  in  Ultonia.  Pisoatores  Turres  istas  qu89  more  patriaB 
arcted  sunt  et  alta3  neo  non  et  rotunda?  snb  nndis  manifesto, 
sereni  tempore  conspioiunt.  Giraldi  Topogr,  Dist. — (2,  o.  9,  p. 
720.) 


tion  at  issue  regards  the  time  of  their  erection,  not  tbe 
objeut  for  which  they  were  erected, 

FOCilTU  THEOBT, 

The  FonBTB  Opjsioy  docs  not,  as  leg&rds  the  time  o£ 
the  erection  of  the  PUiar  Towers,  differ  from  the  third. 
It  statfs  that  the  Itonnd  Towers  were  first  built  in  tho 
early  pagan  period  by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had 
eettled  in  this  island  of  destiny,  but  that  aft«r  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  tamed 
the  Ilonnd  Towers,  as  be  did  tbo  pagan  fonntaina,  to  the 
Berrice  of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed  them  by  Chria- 
tian  practices  and  religioas  associations. 

Denis  Florence  M'Cartby  seems  to  gire  eiprrasion  to 
this  view  in  hia  famous  ballad,  "  The  Pillar  Towers  of 
Ireland,"  for  he  writes  : 

"  Two  faforites  hath  Tima— tha  PjramidB  of  KUo, 
Aud  tho  old  laajDBtio  teoiples  of  oar  owa  dear  tale; 
As  (lie  brecza  o'er  the  Boas,  whure  the?  Imlcfoii  has  his  nest, 
ir  Egjpt's  tombB  and  the  Templefl  of  the  West  ! 
6. 


Tho  naniBB  of  tboir  fonodora  have  vBDishBd  in  tho  gloom. 
Like  tho  dry  branch  in  tho  fire,  or  tho  bodj  in  the  tomb  j 
Bat  to-daj,  in  tbe  ray,  their  shadona  still  thay  cait — 
Thoie  templBsofforgottoagdds — tbcaa  relics  of  the  pan! 


What  terror  and  what  error,  what  glea 
IlaTS  Ilaslied  from  theie  walls  Blaoa 


B  of  lore  and  irnth 
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And  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim  have  these  grey  old  Temples 
drank, 

And  the  death-song  of  the  Draid,  and  the  matin  of  the  Monk, 

10. 

Here  was  placed  the  holy  chalice  that  held  the  sacred  wine* 

And  the  gold  cross  from  the  altar,  and  the  relics  from  the 

shrino, 

And  tho  mitre,  shining  brighter  with  its  diamonds,  than  the 
East, 

And  the  crozier  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  vestments  of  the 
Priest. 

11. 

Where  blazed  tho  sacred  fire,  hung  out  the  vesper  bell — 
Where  the  fugitive  found  shelter,  became  the  hermit's  cell ; 
And  hopo  hung  out  its  symbol  to  the  innocent  and  good. 
For  the  cross  o'er  the  moss  of  the  pointed  summit  stood." 

AUTHOBITIES. 

Dr.  Lanigan's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pillar  Towers  are  expressed  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  original  models, 
according  to  which  they  were  constructed,  belong  to  the 
times  of  paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  we  observe  in  them  was  brought  from  the 
East/ — Eccl,  Hid.  vol,  iv,  p.  408. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Round  Towers  have  come  to  us  from  pagan  times.  And 
Dr.  Petrie  says  of  the  Very  Eev.  Doctor,  "  that  he  is  a 
writer  whose  opinions  on  every  matter  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  and  literary  antiquities  of  Ireland  are 
justly  considered  of  great  weight,  and  that  they  deserve, 
certainly,  the  most  respectful  attention."  Now,  Dr. 
O' Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pillar  Towers  are  "  from 
time  immemorial" — "ah  immcmorabili  conditas  mcmorarV* 
— Index  vol.  I ,  p.  207. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  national  poet  and  the  Irish  Histo- 
rian, saj's  :  "  To  be  able  to  invest,  even  with  plausibility , 
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so  isconstatent  a  Dotioc  as  that,  in  times  'when  the 
.  churches  (6th  contnrj  or  7th)  ivero  framed  radeij  of 
wood,  there  could  be  found  either  the  ambition  or  the 
skill  to  eapply  them  with  adjuncts  of  SQch  elaborate 
workmiinship  is,  in  itself,  no  ordinary  feat  of  "  tngennity." 
Mr.  Windele  and  Mr.  D'Alton  press  tiieir  views  more 
forcibly  still.  The  opinions  expressed  in  those  pages  jnat 
now  will  suffice  to  give  the  learned  reader  an  idea  of  what 
others  think  on  the  subject  as  well  as  Dr.  Petri?  and 
those  who  embrace  his  views  regarding  the  Pillar  Towera 
of  Ireland. 

niBEOT  PaOOF  l.V  FAVOtrft  OF  THK  FOSRTH  OPINIOS. 

The  convincing  force  of  what  is  to  bo  stated  ia  derived 
fronisouroesofphilologic  truth  not  known  some  fifty  yeara 
ago.  Amongst  modem  sciences,  Comparative  Philology 
has,  owing  to  German  scholars,  made  wondorfnl  strides 
in  tbe  onward  march  of  scieutitic  progress.  * 

Comparative  philology,  as  a  science,  has  not  yet  seen  a 
complete  century  roll  by.  It  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet 
it  has  effected  mnch.  It  has  shewn,  at  least,  that  tbe 
early  Irish  races  were  of  Aryan  origin. 


■  Note — "  Una  Boience  toute  hnmaine,  oaltivfio  d'obord  par  lei 
philDSOpbeB,  nn  peu  Bo  basard,  maisdonC  rimpDrtdncoiieleDr  a 

jamais  tebapp^  o'  eat  la  Bcieuce  dn  langage II  y 

a  moina  d'  uii  liidc,  la  gcience  en  itait  la,  qoaad  la  dioouverta  du 
SanBurit  permit  i  la  linguiacique  do  troaror  sa  voie,  sa 
miithode,  de  a'  affirmer  ooaime  BciDnoa  iadepeiidente.  JDepnia 
ells  a  aniQssd  des  faits,  CQustitn^  les  lota,  olasBu  lear  Innguoa, 
iin£  dos  rBOioea,    Elle  nranoe  toajours  dans  bod  analyae 
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as,  Ba  DiDrpbologie,  &o,,  &c.  Qaant  &  son 
inacpecoe  sue  a' ea  montra  smgall^romBat  jaloose.  Ello  d« 
vent  rion  avoir  do  commnne  aveo  la  metaphf  siquo  ;  .  .  .  . 
Toil&  doan,  cetta  foia,  noa  Bcienoa  pnrement  bamaina  d6taol>8» 
dn  troao  coniman.  La  psj/cholagie  anylaise  coniemtporaine  par. 
— m  Sibot,  page  a ;  Paria,  1870. 
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The  language  spoken  and  written  to  this  day  by  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
clearly  proves  the  great  fact  that  the  Irish  people  are  from 
the  East,  The  scholarship  of  such  professors  and 
teachers  as  Mas  Miiller  and  Fritchard,  in  England  i 
Professors  Blackie  and  Geddes,  of  Scotland ;  of  such 
Germaa  linguists  as  Zeuaa,  Bopp,  and  Ebel ;  of  Swiss 
savants,  like  Pictet,  (jeneYa  ;  and  Italian  literateurs,  like 
Chevalier  Kigi'a,  ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  and 
learned  antiquarian,  make  it  certain.  Our  home  scholars — 
those  amongst  them  who  are  distinguished  for  antiquarian 
research,  or  for  their  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
language — admit  the  same  truth.  Pre-eminent  amongst 
those  are  W.  K.  Sullivan,  formerly  professor  in  the  Catholic 
University,  and  at  present  Eector  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork;  Sir  William  Wilde,  Dr.  Stokes,  the  late  Dr. 
0 'Donovan,  and  Mr.  O'Carry. 

The  great  objection  hitherto  against  the  opinion  that 
the  Eonnd  Towers  are  of  Pagan  origiii  is,  that  our  Pagan 
progenitors  had  not,  they  say,  as  far  as  can  be  kcowu, 
knowledge  or  skill  and  practical  power  to  erect  such 
superstructures.  Hitherto,  eaya  Petrie,  page  2,  we  have 
had  little  on  the  subject  but  speculation,  growing  out  of 
a  mistaken  and  unphilosopbical  zeal  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  our  conntry  to  an  early  civilization  ;  and  even 
the  truth  having  been  advocated  only  hypothetically,  haa 
failed  to  be  established,  from  the  absence  of  that  evidence 
which  facts  alone  could  supply.  Tliis  objection  fades 
away  under  the  increased  knowledge  which  the  light 
derived  from  the  science  of  compartive  philology  sheds 
on  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  race.  The  early  Irish 
were  Aryan,  therefore  they  were  a  race  possessed  of  skill 
and  power  to  erect  those  Towers. 

The  argument  can  be  pat  in  this  way — (1)  AH  the 


Aryan  nations  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  esp^'j 
cially  those  o£  architecture,  Bcnlptnrc,  dyeing,  and  pt 
ing.  But  the  e»rJy  zmtires  of  Ireland  were,  as  tl 
langnage  proves,  Aryan.  Therefore  the  inhabitants  ot 
ancient  Ireland  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arte,  and 
they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  arehitectnn),  scnlptniie, 
dyeing,  and  painting.  Does  this  argnment  prove  that 
the  pagan  Iriiih  bitilt  the  Towers  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only 
proves  that  they  had  knowledge  and  power  sniBcient  to 
erect  those  perennial  piles  which  are  a  aooroe  of  wonder 
to  sncceeding  generations. 

The  iangnage  of  Ireland,  then,  has  come  to  tho 
to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  the  early  origin  at 
Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland. 

(2)  The  argnment  receives  additional  force  from  tbs 
bimilarity  of  style  that  exists  between  the  architectnro  of 
Bound  Towera  and  that  displayed  in  tho  Cyclopian 
bniidingB  in  the  East,  in  FersDpolis,  Ecbatana,  and  in 
Babylon,  as  far  as  can  be  known  ;  in  Thebes  and  in  th© 
j»yramida  along  the  Kile.  Dr.  Pelrie's  btrong«ist  argu- 
ment is  that  the  style  of  chnrches  built  near  the  Towers 
and  that  of  tho  pillar  piles  are  alike  in  some  instaneea. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  style  of  the  Towers  is  rather  Cyclopian, 

The  following  form  wiU  present  the  new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  fourth  view  in  a  clear  light : — Sameness  of 
architectural  features  point  to  identity  of  origin.  Bat 
the  Bound  Towera  of  Ireland  present,  in  tho  slanting 
door-way,  in  the  style  of  arch,  in  the  material  used,  in 
the  cement,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  stones,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid,  architectural  featnrea 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  foond,  except  in  the  Cyclopiao 
edifices  of  the  eai-liest  historic  period.  Tberetoro  the 
Bound  Towers  bad  been  built  by  men  skilled,  at  the  very 
earliest  period,  in  the  Cyclopian  style  of  architcctiiMi. 
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(3)  Abundant  proofs  of  a  corroborative  kind  are  fnr- 
nished  in  tLe  poBtnmous  works  of  O'Cnrry — The  Manntra 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish — that  onr  pagan  ancestry 
seventeen  centnries  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ,  posseesed 
wonderfol  skill  in  the  art  o£  building  as  well  as  in  that 
of  dyeing  and  of  painting.  Who  erected  the  "  Dim," 
and  the  "  Caiseal"  ?  Who  built  the  palace  of  Emania  ? 
Who  erected  the  palace  at  Cmachan,  where  "Madh"  Queen 
of  Connanght  lived  ?  Who  raised  the  splendid  architec- 
tural piles  at  Tara?     Was  it  not  the  pagan  Irish  ? 

If  the  reader  is  convinced  that  those  buildings  at 
Cruachan,  Emania,  and  at  Tara  were  splendid  specimens 
of  architectural  skill,  as  they  are  described  to  have  been, 
and  as  the  ruins  to  some  extent  demonstrate,  then  he 
must  admit  that  the  pagan  Irish  had  been  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  architecture.  It  would  enlarge  this  work  too 
much  to  enter  into  further  details  regarding  those  early 
pagan  buildings  in  Ireland  than  merely  to  notice  the  sites 
in  which  snch  buildings  had  been  at  one  time  erected. 
"Thetmthia,"  says  Thomas  Moore  in  his  history  of 
Ireland,  "  no  one  can  account  for  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancients  who  erected  the  Towers."  Moore 
declares  no  one  can  account  for  such  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. Moore  wrote  before  compaiativo  philology  had 
been,  as  a  science,  known  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  poet 
of  all  circles  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  records  written 
in  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  following  anecdote  regarding  the  historian  and 
poet,  Thomas  Moore,  has  been  told  by  O'Curry,  and  ia 
found  in  his  Manuscfipt  Materials  of  Irish  history,  p.  154. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Moore's  history  was  published 
in  the  year  1835,  and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his 
last  visits  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he,  in  company  with 
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!ii;j  old  and  attached  friend,  Dr.  Petige,  favored  n 
quite  an  nnespected  visit  at  the  Rio^al  Irish  Academjti 
then  in  Grafton-streot.  I  happened  to  hare  before  I 
OB  say  (Ic'^k  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain, 
'  LeaiJar  Breao,'  the  Annals  of  the  Foui  Masters,  t 
many  other  ancient  books  for  historical  research  a 
f erence.  I  had  never  before  seen  Moore,  and  after  i 
brief  introduction,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  o( 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable 
array  of  so  many  dark  and  time-woro  volumes  by  which 
I  was  BTOTOunded,  ho  looked  a  littlo  disconcerted,  but 
aft.er  a  while  plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  and  to  ask  what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and 
myself  then  entered  into  a  short  explanation  of  i 
history  and  character  of  the  books  then  present,  as  T 
08  of  ancient  Gaelic  docnments  in  general, 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanoing  1 
books  and  myeelf ;  and  then  asked  ma  i 
if  I  understood  them,  and  how  I  bad  learned  to  d 
Having  satisfied  him  upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  I 
Petrie,  and  said :  '  Petrie,  these  huge  tomes  oould  i 
have  been  written  by  fools  or  for  any  foolish  purpose,  i 
never  knew  anything  about  thum  before,  and  I  had  a 
right  to  have  undertaken  the  history  of  Ireland. 

The  first  sentence  in  a  new  book — Ledureg  on,  fi 
History  of  Institutions,  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  f 
published, May,1875,(London, Murray) — is  :  "Theae 
of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  i: 
tions,  which  have  been  opened  to  ns  during  the  li 
years,  are  numerous  and  valuable." 

Amongst  the  sources  lo  which  Sir  Henry  refers  a 
"The  three  volumes  of  the  Irish    Brehon  Laws, 
published  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  w 
O'Curry,  MS.  ilateriala  of  IrUh  Uisloi-i/;"  and  ifant 


an/l  Cusioms  of  the  An'.iaiil  Iri^h."  In  these  wlinb  does 
O'Cuny  write  about  stone  editicea  in  tbo  Pagan  period 
in  ancient  Ireland  ? 

So  much  for  the  EaUi,  the  Dun,  and  the  Lis,  all  of 
which  were  generally  buiit  of  earth.  The  Caueal  and  tho 
Calliair  are  to  bo  distinguished  from  these  esiJCfcially,  he- 
cause  they  were  generally,  if  not  invaiiably,  built  of  atone. 

The  Gaisi'oi  was  nothing  more  than  a  dona  It-.UU  or 
enclosure  within  which  the  dwelling-house,  and,  in  after- 
times,  churchta  stood.  The  Cathaii;  in  Jike  manner,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  djiw  Ikiii  (with  loftier  and  stronger 
walls),  with  this  e:;ception,  that  tho  Cailuiir  was  uot  ne- 
cessarily surrounded  with  water,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Our  experience  of  existing  monuments  enables  us  to 
decide  that  the  Cxiiscal  and  Cithuiv  were  both  of  stone, 
and  that  the  words  are  cognate  with  tiio  British  Casr, 
the  Latin  Oaktiwm,  and  the  English  Ca-i(k:  These  terms 
afterwards  came  to  giyo  names  to  tho  toivna  and  cities 
wLicli  in  time  sprang  up  at,  or  around,  the  various  furta 
so  designated,  or  in  which  those  fortiSed  residences  were 
situated,  which  iiiitui-ally  became  the  centred  of  increas- 
ing population.  Thus,  wo  have  Halh-Gaehc,  (now  the 
town  of  Rathkeale,  ia  the  county  of  Limerick)  ;  Satii- 
Kaui  (now  the  town  of  llathnew,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low)  ;  Du.-.-Dalh-Unns  (now  City  of  Dublin) ;  Dixii-Dcaika 
(now  the  town  of  Dundalk,  in  tho  couity  of  Louth)  ; 
hun-Glicalldmir,  which  waa  afterwards  called  Bitn-iiu,- 
ii\iiA-(?/i?((;(uow  thetownofDownpatrick,  in  tho  county 
of  Down)  ;  Lui-Mo>-  (now  tho  town  of  Lismore,  in  tho 
county  of  Watcrford) ;  Lis-Tunlhxil  (now  the  town  of 
Liituwd,  in  tho  county  of  Kerry) ;  G..tk  d,--Vii.i-Lu^Mji 
(iioiv  thij  tcjwn  of  C'ahir,  in  tho  county  of  1  ippui-ary)  ; 
0.v.hxl.:Gh'ui.t.-L:s  (now  the  town  oJi  Caheivonlish,  in  tho 
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(1)  In  any  attempt  to  treat  o£  the  early 
bnildings  or  babitations  of  ErinD,  we  must,  of  coarse, 
give  the  first  place  to  Tara,  which,  according  to  all  our 
old  accounts,  had  been  first  founded  by  the  Firhuljn,  the 
third  in  the  eeriea  of  the  early  colonists  of  the  island. 
In  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of  the  first  or  BOntberii 
Ma-jh  Tuireadh  vrs  are  told  that  the  Firbol^,  who  had 
been  dispersed  into  three  parties  on  their  approach  to  the 
Irish  coast  by  a  storm,  had,  on  their  landing,  repaired  by 
one  consent  to  Bath-na-BLgh  (i.e.  the  Bath  or  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Tara.) 

The  "  ffreat  Soiiee  of  the  Thousmda  of  Soldiers"  was  the 
particular  palace  of  tho  monarch ;  it  stood  within  the 
lifitli-na-High,  OT  "  Rath  oi  the  Kings,"  and  was  calladj 
also,  Tigh-Temrach,  or  the  Honae  of  Tara.     0£  its  e: 
or  magnificence  in  the  time  of  King  Cormac  STac  Airt, 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,   wo   may  form   soi 
notion  from  the  ancient  poem  prsBorvod  in  the  .BiMil! 
heinsier,  and  ascribed  to  Gormac  File,  or  the  poet. 

Ab  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  palaoe  of  Tai» 
Cormac,   it  was  larger  than  any  house.     Tho  Sath 
nine  hundred  fopt  in  Cormac's  time.     His  own  hoase 
seven  hundred  feet ;  [and  there  were]  seven  bronze 
delabras  in  the  middldof  it.     (There  were)  nine  mounds 
around  the  honse.     There  were  three  times  fifty  compart- 
jiiects  (imABdli)  in  the  house,  and  three  times  fifty  men  iu 
each  compartment ;  and  three  times  fifty  continuationB 
cnmparlments  (aird),  and  fifty  men  in  each  of  those 
tin  nation  8. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  (1)  Baih,  (2)  Dun, 
his,  or  Caissal,  which  formed  the  fortification  i 
residences,  often  contained  within  them  more 
house  ;  and  thus  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Tara 
posed  of  seven  Diuii,  or  encbsmT.'!,  each  containing  wil 
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it  a  certain  nnniber  of  honses.  We  learn  this  fact  from 
an  ancient  poem  of  thirtj-aeven  stanzas,  of  which  there 
is  an  old  paper  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Ailenn  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster.  Its  remains  are  standing  on  a  lull  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of 
Ejldare. 

AILEACH    BUILT  SEVENTEEN   HONDEED  YEAES  BEFOBE  THE 
CHBISTIAN  BRA — A  BOUND  TOWEB  IN  IT. 

The  next  great  building  in  point  of  antiqnity  and 
historical  reminiscence,  is  the  great  Balh  or  rather  Cathair 
of  Aileach,  (in  the  connty  of  Derry),  so  well  described  by 
i)r.  Petrie  in  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  parish  of 
Templemore,  This  great  Cathair  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  hnilt  by  the  Dagliia,  the  celebrated  king  of  the 
Tu^tha  (fc  Danaan,  who  planned  and  fought  the  battle 
of  the  second  or  northern  Magh  Tuireadh  against  the 
Fomorians.  The  fort  waa  erected  around  the  grave  of 
his  son,  Acdh  (or  HughJ,  who  had  been  killed  through 
jealousy  by  Corrgenn,  a  Connacht  chieftain. 
_  The  history  of  the  death  of  Aedk,  and  the  building 
o£  AiUaeh  (or  "  the  stone  building"),  is  given  at  length 
in  a  poem  reserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  poem  has 
been  printed  with  an  English  translation,  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
in  the  above  raemoir. 

It  appears  clearly  from  this  very  ancient  poem  that 
not  only  was  the  outer  Uath,  or  protective  circle  of 
Ailfoch,  built  of  atone  by  the  regular  masons,  Imchcall 
and  Garhka/ti,  but  that  the  palace  and  oilier  houses  within 
the  enclosure  were  hiill.  also  of  stone  (nay,  even  of  chipped 
and  cut  stone).  All  these  buildings,  probably,  were 
c'rcular,  as  the  house  or  prisin  oT  the    Hoafogea  cerfnin'y 


most  liave  becD  when,  aa  the  poem  saya,  it  was  "  closed 
the  top  with  one  Btone."     Were  these  Bonnd  Towers  ? 

The  material  o£  this  house,  iro  are  told,  was  red  yew, 
earned  andemblazoned  with  gold  aiid  bronze, and  sotliickly 
BL't  with  Ehiotng  gems,  that  dur  and  night  were  eqnally 
brigbt  within  it.  I  may  observe  that  Aikack  is  one  of 
the  few  Bpote  in  Eriim  marked  in  its  proper  place  by  Ihe 
geographer,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flonri^bed  in 
the  second  centmy,  or  nearly  two  hnndi-ed  years  before 
the  time  of  Prigrind. 
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There  were  seven  companiea 
ments  from  the  lire  to  the  wall,  aJl  round  the  boBae. 
Every  compartment  had  a  front  of  bronze.  The  whole 
were  composed  of  beantifiilly  carved  red  yew ;  three 
fitripa  of  bronze  were  in  the  front  of  each  compartment; 
seven  etripa  of  bronze  from  the  foundation  of  the  boose 
to  the  ridge.  The  house  from  this  oat  was  bnilt  of 
pice,  (giaa).  A  covering  of  oak  sliinglea  was  what  was 
upon  it  ou  the  oatside.  Sixteen  windows  was  the  nnm- 
ber  that  wei-e  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  of  it, 
and  for  admitting  light  into  it.  A  shutter  of  bronze  to 
uach  window  ;  a  bar  of  hrouze  to  each  shatter 
times  seven  uugas  of  bronze  was  what  eai'h  bar  cont 
AlliU  aiid  Medhh's  compartment  was  made  altogethi 
bronze  (  and  it  was  eituattid  in  the  middle  of  the 
with  &  front  of  sUver  and  gold  ai'ound  it.  There 
silver  wand  at  one  side  of  it,  which  rose  to  the 
the  bouse,  and  reached  ail  round  it  from  the  one 
the  other. 

The  aims  of  the  goesta  were  hung  up  above  the 
of  all  otlmr  [iprsun.s  in  that  house;  and  ihi 
hvlvcs  down  aud  wl-iv  budc  « t'lcume. 
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Such  13  the  description  of  oqb  of  the  four  "  royal 
housea"  which,  in  the  heroic  age  of  our  history,  that  of 
Ailill  and  Medbh  (the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era),  are  said  to  have  stood  within  the  ancient  Bcdh  of 
Cmadian. 

EUANIA. 

The  description  of  the  Craelh-Biiizdh,  or  house  of 
the  "Royal  Branch,"  at  Emania,  the  capita!  city  of 
ancient  Ulster  (as  described  in  the  ancient  historic  tale 
of  Tochmarc  Eimire,  or  "  The  Courtship  of  the  Lady" 
Emer,  by  Cnchnlainn),  agrees  very  nearly  with  this  de- 
scription of  the  Louse  at  Cruaehan  ;  and  we  know  that 
there  were  three  great  honsea  at  least  within  the  circle  of 
the  great  Ralh  of  Emania,  raised  by  Queen  Macho,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  best  Irish  anthority  in  matters  relating  to  ancient 
Ireland  ia  the  author  of  Ohronicum  Scotomm,  copies  of 
which  work  are  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  Trinity 
College. 

The  "  Trinity  College  Manuscript,"  says  O'Curry, 
(Lectures,  page  120),  is  written  on  paper  of  foolcap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  annals  of  Tigcramxi,  in  the  samo 
volume  are  written.  It  ia  in  the  bold  and  moat  accurato 
hand  of  Duhhaltach  (translated  Dnvald,  Duatd  or  Dudley) 
MacFu-bis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  historians  and 
chroniclers  ot  Mie  FCrbisigh,  ia  Xhe  barony  of  Tlr-Fhiach- 
radh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  County  of  Sligo."  (See  his  life — 
O'CuiTy,  page  123;. 

His  next  great  work  is  the  "  Book  of  Pedigrees."  The 
8Ufogra])h  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-aimile  of  it  was  made  by 
O'Curry,  in  the  year  1836,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  the  book  was  compiled  ia 
plainly  told  by  MacFirhis  himself  in  the  preface  : 


"  The  place,  timo,  author,  and  cause  of  writing 
book  are — tiiQ  place,  the  College  of  St.  Xithoias,  in  GaU 
way  ;  the  time,  the  time  of  tbo  religious  war  between  the 
Catholics  of  Iceland,  and  the  heretics  of  IreUmd,  Scotlaail, 
andEnglanJ,  particulnrlyin  tiieyear  1653;  thep^soaor 
author,  Bnbhaltach,  tho  son  of  Giolla  Isa  Mor  MacPirbUig, 
bistonan,  &c.,  &c.  ;  the  cause  of  writing  the  book  is,  (o 
inci'ease  the  ^lory  of  God,  aad  for  the  iuEormatioD  of  pec^da 
in  general." 

MacPifbis,  in  Lis  Book  of  Gmctdogieg,  just  describe^' 
after  giving  a  loDg  list,  say  twenty  or  more  names  of 
famous  bailders  in  stone — such  as  Casruba,  stooe-boilder 
of  Ail'"",  the  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Lcinster  already 
named  ;  Ti-oigh  LeaUian  or  Broadrjhol,  the  rath-builds  of 
Tara ;  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  the  rath-boildor  of  Cmachi 
the  Palace  of  the  Kinga  of  Connacht,  Baiitclire, 
face,  tlie  builder  of  Emania,  writes  ;— 

"  We  ooald  find  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fices of  Eiinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the 
bnildera  who  erected  them,  and  the  Kinga  and  noble 
cbiefs  for  whom  ibay  weie  built,  but  that  they  wonld  bft- 
too  tedious  to  mention.  Look  at  the  Bodi  of  Ci 
Lealjar  na  n-Gahala,  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ;  and 
have  even  besides  that,  evidence  of  their  having  been 
like  tLe  edifices  of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  ii 
they  were  built ; — and  why  should  they  not  ?  Fi 
came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but  from  tlie  Eastern  World 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  should  not  have  the 
to  form  their  residenci.^  and  dwellings  after  the 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  originally  went  ft 
and  througli  which  they  travelled.  .  .  ,  And  if 
colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  buildings  in  the  ooonti^j 
similar  to  those  of  tho  conntiies  thj-ough  which  they 
as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  thoroason  the  fact  ia  doabi 
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Compare,  then,  the  buildinga  erected  hundreds  aod 
thousauda  o£  years  ago  with  these,  aad  it  is  no  wonder, 
except  for  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  buildiag  ovei- 
the  modern,  that  not  a  stono  nor  an  elevation  of  tlie 
ground  should  mark  (heir  situation  ;  yet,  such  is  not  the 
case ;  for,  so  great  is  the  stability  of  the  old  buildinga, 
that  there  ai'c  immense  royal  ralhs  or  palaces  and  forta 
fLiosa)  throughout  Brinn,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
luswn  and  polislied  stones.  .... 

The  only  cause  of  doubt  is  because  lime-cast  walls  arc 
not  seen  standing  in  the  place,  in  which  they  were  erected 
a  thousand  anda-half,  or  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand 
and  more  years  since :  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  not  be  ; 
for  shorter  than  that  isthe  time  in  which  the  groundgrows 
over  bnildings,  when  they  are  once  ruined,  or  when  they 
fall  down  o£  themselves  with  age.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
have  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  many  loftr 
lime-caafc  castles  built  of  limestone  ;  and  at  this  day 
(having  fallen)  there  remains  of  them  but  a  mound  a£ 
earth ;  and  hardly  could  a  person  ignorant  of  their 
former  existence  know  that  there  had  been  buildings 
there  at  alh 

I  leave  this,  however,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and 
I  shall  retui'u  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  our  national  history, 
to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  injustice. — From  O'Curvifi 
Lectures  on  iiie  Manuscript  Matsriah  of  Ancient  Iriuli  i/ii- 
tort/,  delivered  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  pj*. 
222,  223  ;  translation  from  MacFirlk's  Book  of  GeiteaU- 
gies,  the  Irish  original  of  which  is  given  in  appendix  to 
the  same  work. 

Every  one  knows  how  soon  buildings  perish.  Tin 
present  writer  has  seen  whole  villages  in  a  flourishing 
state — now,  there  is  not,  where  they  stood,  even  the  tracj 
of  a  habitation.     In  this  towD,  Toam,  there  were  two 
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olJ  oasfclea  some  fifty   years   ago  ;  tte  convent  of   i 
Sisters  of  Mercy  is  now  bnilt  where  the  castie  of   ■ 
BDi'kes  of  Tuam  stood.    Such  is  time!    The  pillar  tows 
and  the  old  bQildioga  yet  remain  ! ! 

MODBKS  DISCOVKEIKS  COSFIBIC  THE  SAME  VTBW8. 

Jnst  BS  this  sheet  is  going  to  press  (April,    1875)^ 
a  work  has   been  issned    by    Murray,   London,    which 
throws  more  light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Aryan  mces 
than  any  that  has  been  pnblislied  for  the  past  hundred 
years.     The  work  is  styled  Tioij  and  its  Jfcniatiij — a  nar- 
rative of  researches  and  discoveries  made  on  the  site  Ilium 
and  on  the  Trojan  plain,  by  Dr.  Henry   Schliemann, 
edited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A.    The  work  is  not  commonly 
known,   and  the  narrative  concerning  Troy  mast  be  t 
scholars  agreeable  reading.     In  this  place  it  ia  well  I 
give  the  reader  some  idea  o£  what  has  been  effected  fi 
seience. 

BH.  BCHEIBMAN's  DISCOVEBJES  At  T 

In  April  1870,  Dr.  Schliemann  commenced  his  ezcavi 
tions  at  the  mound  o£  Hissarlik,  in  the  Troad — the  a 
attested  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Uium  by  a  traditioaJfl 
extending  without  a  break  fi-om  the  earliest  age  of  hist 
3'ical  Greece.      He  continued,    down  to  June  17.  1 
his  esploratioas,  which  were  then,  for  the  time,  bronj 
to    a  close.      In   1874,   Dr.    Schliemann  pahliabed  t 
interesting  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  d 
ries  made  at  Troy ;  and  out  of  100,000  objects  whioh  h 
been  brought  to  light,  he  selected  4,000,  representatloi 
which   be   has    pnblislied  with  ictter-prcsa  deaoript 
in  an  Alias  containing  217  (two  hundred  and  screntei 
piiofographic  plates.     In  the  English  version  jnst  p 
lished,  thirty-two  lithographic  plates  are  presented  to  ii 
reader,  together  with  three  hnndred  of  Ihe  best  illustr 
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tions  selected  ont  of  the  four  thousand  printed  by  Dr. 
Scliliemaim,  and  these  are  arranged  in  a  convenient  form 
throughout  the  body  o£  the  work.  There  have  been 
brought  to  light  thonsanda  of  objects  in  Terra-cotta, 
made  in  the  shape  of  ivheels  or  whorie,  or  of  a  tcp-Iike 
form.  Short  descriptions  of  the  style  of  workmanship, 
o£  the  material  and  form  of  these  are  given.  Such  is  the 
new  work  published  during  the  present  week,  descriptive 
of  the  pre-historic  practice  and  life  of  the  Aryan  family. 

What  does  this  learned,  and  latest,  and  richest  contri- 
bution to  the  stores  of  paleology  and  historic  certainty 
say  of  the  early  Aryan  races  ?  It  confirms  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  Jloses  assigua  the  '■  Isles  of  the  Gentiles"  to 
the  sons  of  Javan.  His  descendants  are  called  "  Yava- 
nas" — fj  sounds  like  y) — that  is  Juvenes  the  "  yOTinger 
race"  in  the  old  Aryau  traditions  amongst  those  who  had 
migrated  Westward. 

The  fact  that  their  names  ocenr  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, to  which  Egyptologists  ascribe  a  date  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  confirms 
the  very  ancient  settlement  made  by  loniars,  in  North- 
western Asia  Minor,  and  along  its  sea-board.  It  seems 
that  (he  name  lonians  (another  form  of  Yavanas,  or  de- 
scendants of  Tavan,  i.e.,  Javan)  had  been  in  ancient 
times  the  oi'ie;itai  name  for  the  entire  Hellenic  race.  As 
the  mounds  of  Nimrod  and  Kouynnic,  of  Konrsabad  and 
Hillah,  have  revealed  the  palaces  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Kings,  so  the  mound  of  Hissarlik  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  city  of  the  primeval  "  Ionian"  Empire, 
The  details  of  the  discoveries  made,  tend  to  corroborate 
this  view.  The  objects  discovered  in  ferra-colta  are 
known  to  have  been  themostfracred  emblems  of  the  Aryan 
race,  and  the  fact  tJiat  these  have  been  found  in  one  form 
or  another,  at  all    depths,    attests  the  ctminoii  Aryan 


deaceat  o£  all  the  dwellers  ou  the  hill  before  the  historic   ' 
Ilium.     Thna  there  were  peoples,  and  races,  and  cities 
even  before    Troy    had  been   founded.      No    trace   of 
Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  or  Cnihite  influence  has  been  met 
with,  and  the  general  character  of  all  the  remains  b 
to  Hglit  baa  been  defined  by  Professor  Conze,  of  Tiei 
as  the  earliest  Aryan,  or  Indo-European. 

Why  use  sueli  strange  words  as  those  employed  ii 
preceding  paragraph — "  The  common  Aiyan  descent  of  aU  i 
the  dwelleiB  on  the  hill  before  the  historic  I 
cause  some  writers  speak  and  write  of  its  earlieat  in-  ] 
habitants  as  non-Aryan ;  others  say  that  they  were 
not  Kelts.  If  not,  they  were  from  the  same  stock — sona  f 
of  Javan,  brother  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Keltic  1 
Kace.  Are  we  sure  the  place  excavated  is  the  site  I 
of  ancient  Troy  ?  Y«s.  Had  there  been  another  city  an-  I 
terior  to  the  building  of  Ilium  ?  Yes.  Has  Dr.  Schllfr.  J 
mann  tonnd  the  Homeric  Ilinm  ?  Yea.  By  means  (rf  1 
these  escavationa,  carried  on  for  threo  years,  four  attatfr 
of  remains  have  been  discovered,  representing  font  J 
auccessive  cities,  different  in  the  stages  and  forms  of  their  J 
civilization ;  cities  which  arose  and  have  perislied  on  that  | 
hill  rising  above  the  Trojan  plain. 

The  first,  or  lowest,  discovers  traces  of  a  town  o£  1 
primeval  civilization.  The  Iliad  speaks  of  a  city  whioh  . 
preceded  the  Ilium  of  Priam.  In  this  fii'st  stratum  ace'  J 
recognised  vcstigea  of  the  earliest  Aryan  Settlement  b 
which  legend  points,  as  built  on  the  Troad. 

(2)  The  second  stratum  exhibits  remi 
civil  life  which  had  some  affinity  to  the  first,  bat  of  ■ 
later  and  a  maturer  type.  This  second  stratum,  acoord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Schlicmann,  is  the  Homeric  Troy. 

(3)  Above  this,  in  the  third  stratum  are  tbo  relics  of  ] 
a  third  city,  which,  in  the   shape  and  designs  of   itS'  J 
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"  ierra-coltas,"  its  inBtmments  and  ornameDts,  showa  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  second.  The  Trojana,  althoQgh 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks,  were  saperior  to  them 
in  kaowledge  and  in  the  art  of  domestic  and  civilized  life. 
To  borrow  an  image  from  the  great  Epic,  the  annB  of 
Glaacns  were  of  gold,  while  those  of  Diomedes  were  of 
brass.  The  one  is  emblematic  of  Troy  at  the  time  :  the 
other,  of  Greece. 

The  third  city  was  one  erected  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
rnins  of  ancient  Troy,  not,  indeed,  immediately  after  the 
Ten  Tear  War,  but  after  many  a  long  atrnggle,  and  after 
petty  fenda  for  generations. 

(U)  And,  now,  what  abont  the  fonrth  ?  It  comes 
uppermost,  qnite  nnexpectedly,  to  favor  the  views  put 
forward  in  this  chapter  by  the  present  writer,  that  civi- 
lization had  only  retrograded  from  the  days  of  N^oah's 
chOdren  np  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  the  early  ages 
had  been  the  brightest  in  the  light  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  ai'ts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the  ages  coming  of 
lato—those  approaching  the  period  appointed  for  a 
Redeemer  to  come— conatitnted  the  darkest  period  of 
paganism. 

In  the  fonrth  town  the  only  bnildings  of  which  traces 
remain  were  wooden  ;  the  implements  fonnd  are  of  flint. 
All  the  ancient  forms  of  civilized  life  had  gone.  Truly 
may  it  be  said,  in  contomplating  the  remnant  of  the 
fourth  city,  rising  over  the  second  ruins  of  buried  Troy : 
"^Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Tcuci-uin.'" 

The  fourth  city  built  on  the  plain  of  Troy  was  founded 
by  the  Thracians,  who,  leaving  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
bad  migrated  across  the  Hellespont  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  Troad.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  t^t  flint 
instruments,  exactly  the  same  as  those  found  in  cities  of 
Thtace,  have  been  found  in  the  fourth  stratnm. 


1.  In  the  &Tst  or  lowest  stratum  ia  foond  one  o£  the 
earliest  Aryan  eettlements. 

2.  In  the  second,  a  later  Aryan  settlement,  founded  by 
the  Phrygians,  who  called  their  town  Eiam  or  Troy. 

3.  In  the  third  atratnm,  a  city  hnilt  by  Greeks,  who 
had  conquered  the  Trojans. 

4.  In  t)ie  fourth,  a  town  bnilt  by  Thracians,  nho  had 
^  overcome  the  Greeks  or  Phrygians. 

The  escsTations  offer  to  the  learned  world  of  the 

'  sent  day  a  proof  the  most  conviiicing,  that  in  Pagan 

e  primeval  the  period,  the  greater  was  tha 

ho  Pagan  progenitors;  the  less  ancient  and 

ihe   nearer  the  approach  to  the  dawn  of  the   day   of 

Christ's  coming,  the  darker,  and  the  deeper  waxed  tha 

ignorance  of  the  Pagan  peoples. 

Before  the  volnme  jnst  quoted  and  snramariaed,  "  Troy 
and  its  Kemaina,"  had  appeared,  the  following  allnsii 
to  the  grand  developementa  of  the  arts,  as  shewn 
works  of  the  ancients  who  had  built  Babylon,  and 
neveh,  and  Thebes  of  the  himdrod  gates,  formed 
history  a  proof  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
dents  in  the  art  of  bnilding  and  deconkting,  of  painj 
and  scieuti£c  engineering. 

■ACEED  HIBTOBT  SUPPORTS    THE  ForBTH    OPIKIOS  aSOAI 
IS'!  TUB  BOUND  TOWERS. 

The  foregoing  argaments  receive  additional  : 
from  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  si 
history. 

From  the  records  written   by  Moses,  and  preser 
by  the  Jewish  kings,  legislators,  and  faithfully    I 
mitted  by  the  Scribes,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  dayl| 
of  Noah  aud  of  his  sons  and  their  im 
men   of  the  time  possessed,   in  an 
kiiowlcdgQ  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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This  statement  is  true  of  all  who  had  lived  immediately 
after  the  delnge,  and  especially  of  all  those  who  had  been, 
like  Noah,  trained  by  the  same  elders  or  teachers  under 
wbom  Noah  had  learned.  Apart  from  supernatural  illu- 
mination, or  any  direct  commnnicafcion  with  God,  in  a 
special  way,  as  when  he  was  ordered  to  build  the  ark, 
and  to  fashion  it  of  a  certain  size  and  form,  ^Noah's 
knowledge  was  very  vast.  Sis  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
and  pneumatics,  of  ship- building,  of  mechanics,  of  car-  . 
pentry,  and  engineering,  must  have  been  naturally  ac- 
quired. Moses,  we  know,  apart  from  bis  being  a  leader 
of  the  people  of  God,  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  St.  Paul  had  been,  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and 
knowledge  tanglit  in  that  eventful  period. 

The  Patriarchal  mode  of  living,  and  the  transmission 
of  lands  and  leai-ning  to  the  descendants,  tended  to  keep 
up  the  succession  of  advanced  knowledge  in  the  Aryan  as 
ivell  as  in  the  Semitic  national  familie:j. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Noah  who  saw  him  build 
Uie  ark,  and  all  his  direct  and  immediate  descendants, 
must  have  acquii-ed  knowledge  from  a  teacher  so  learned. 


AndbenceSem,theeldestson,withSem'ssonB,  (1)  Elam, 
(2)  Ashur,  (3J  ArphaxaJ,  (4)  Lud,  (5)  Aram,  and  (G) 
Sem,  and  their  descendants  for  at  least  seven  generations 
down  to  Nachor,  the  gi-andfather,  and  Thare,  the  imme- 
diate father  of  Abi-aham,  must  have  had  the  amplest 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge.  And  then  tlieir 
age  was  so  remarkable ;  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  long 
and  mature  training,  and  acquiring  from  tradition  or  the 
mouth  of  the  living  elders  the  great  kaowledge  handed 
down  fi'um  the  time  of  Adam. 
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WLat  is  frne  of  Xoah'a  eldest  Bon  is  cqaally  tnm 
of  Japheth,  the  youngest,  and  his  children.  Tb«ee 
were  (I)Goiner,  (2)  Magog,  (3)  Madai,  (4)  Javan.  f5) 
Tnbal,  (6)  Meehech.  (7)  Tiraa,  and  (8)  Jsphet.  From 
Gouier  bare  epmcg  all  the  Keltic  nations.  From  Javan, 
the  fourth  son,  liave  been  deecended  all  the  tnliabi 
dwelling  in  a£t«rtiinD8  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
earl;  Greeks,  the  lonians. 

The  descendants  of  Cush  (sprnng  from  the  see 
Cham  or  Ham)  bad,  of  course,  similar  opportimities 
of  acqniring  knowledge  and  of  pntting  it  into  practice- 
And  hence  the  son  of  Cnsh — Belaa,  or  Nimrod  (tee 
Ii(.UiiiBS  Ancknt  Ki^tonj,  Book  ni,vol.  >.,  p.  296)  had  akiU 
and  power  to  build  such  wonders  in  the  art  of  archi- 
t^otnre,  aa  Bflbylon  and  Nineveh.  The  childreQ  of 
Mesmim  or  Mizraim,  Cham's  second  son,  founded  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  inspired  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
Law-giver  record  those  ancient,  yet  historic  facta. 

The  researches  made  by  savants  within  the  past  sevenlj 
years  confirm  the  same  truthful  records.  . 

A  three-fold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  I 

The  proofs  furnished  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients,  are  taken  from  the 
(1)  very  excavations  made  at  Ilium,  from  the  walls  seen  at 
Feraepolis,  and  works  of  cyclopean  character  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  East ;  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ;  the  rock  temples  of  India  ;  from  tl»e  palaces 
by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Thebes  ;  at  Jlemphis ;  from 
tho  Pyramids.  Again  in  Europe,  from  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Morea  and  of  Magna  Grecla,  TJmbrin,  Etrnria. 

(2)  iVom  the  light  pointing  to  ancient  truth,  furnished 
by  comparative  pliilology. 

(3)  From  pagan  history,  and  from  analogy. 


1 
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(4)  From  the  inapii-ed  pages  o£  the  books  written  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  All  these  proofs,  so  diverse  in 
their  order,  and  divergent  in  their  sources,  tend  to  estab. 
lish  the  same  objective  historic  reality,  and  to  show  that 
the  early  progenitors  of  mankind  bad  not  been  ignorant 
and  feeble  in  mind,  or  weak  in  body,  or  unskilled  in  the 
laws  that  govern  human  society,  or  unacquainted  with 
the  arts,  or  untraiiied  in  tha  teachings  of  science  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  show  that  the  men  who  built  Babylon  had 
more  skill  in  engineering  than  those  who  have  re-built 
Broadway  in  New  York,  and  the  marble  palaces  of  Chi- 
cago and  those  belonging  to  the  prince  merchants  of  that 
rising  city  of  the  new  world.  For  ac  instant,  compare 
the  boasted  buildings  of  modem  skill,  say  those  of  New 
York  or  Chicago,  with  the  edifices  in  Babylon  of  old — 
what  a  contrast. 

Babylon  stood  in  a  large  plain  throngh  which  the  river 
Euphrates  flowed.  The  walls  of  the  city— eighty-seven 
feet  thick  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  high — formed  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  fifteen  miles  in  length. 
Along  each  o£  these  sides  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  ia, 
in  all  one  hnndred,  made  entirely  of  solid  brass,  and  front- 
ing and  terminating  twenty-five  streets,  which,  in  length 
fifteen  miles,  ran  in  parallel  order  right  through  the  whole 
city.  Thus  it  was  not  one  Broadway  that  was  in  those 
days  to  be  found  in  Babylon,  hut  fifty  of  them — twenty- 
live  running  due-north  and  south,  and  twenty-five 
due-east  and  west.  These  streets  ran  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  outer  square  boundary,  dividing  the  whole 
city  into  twenty-six  times  twenty-six,  or  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  blocks ;  each  block  or  small  square  was  at 
least  a  half  mile  in  length,  and  in  circuit  two  miles  and 
a  quarter — dimensions  latge  enough  to  constitute,  in 
modern  times,  a  fair-sized  town. 
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The  hoTisea  in  tlieso  squares  raised  to  the  Jieiglit  i 
four  or  live  storiea,  were,  for  the  sake  of  cloaulinesB  and  " 
anfficieot  ventjlation,  and  for  the  purpose  conducive  to 
health,  a  paint  so  mnch  looked  to  at  the  present  time,  not 
joined  in  a.  row,  but  separate  or  apai't,  like  the  conntry  re- 
eidencea  or  manaions  of  the  wealthy  adjoining  great  cities. 
Each  honae  was  ornamented  on  the  Bide  fronting  the 
street ;  each  mansion  had  its  own  separate  parterres, 
gardens,  yards,  onthonsea,  And  every  accommodation 
which  the  laws  of  hygiene  suggest  or  the  promptings  of 
a  refined  and  Inxnrions  taste  dietate. 

For  an  account  of  the  qnajB  and  bridgt 
fountains,  and  the  means  employed  to  bring  water  to  d 
house,  and  to  irrigate  the  plain  ;  for  a  description 
hanging  gardens,  built  to  gratify  Amytia,  daughtepol 
tyagea,  King  of  the  iledea,  and  raised  ia  tiers,  one  abi 
the  other,  in  form   of  terraces   derated  on  pillan  t 
awihes  to  the  height  of  350  feet ;  each  gardec 
which  the  side  was  four  hundi'ud  i'..fc.,  swiJ  contain 
all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,   linwers,  animals. 
BCription,  too,  of  the  temple  of  13elu3,  the  wealth  otyf 
is  calculated  by  Diodoma  to  have  been  equal  i; 
twenty-two   miliioua    of  pounds   sterling — thi 
reader  is  refeiTcd  to  Qaintas  Curtios,  to  Diodoma,  i 
Josephna.     A  very  excellent   account  is  famished  1 
Bollin  in  Book  iii.  KUtot-y  oflhe  Asayri 

Take  a  view  of  Nineveh  or  the  City  of  Nin 
Nimrod  or  IJelas,  and  husband  of  iScmiramis,  which  'm 
built  on  the  eastern  bai.k  of  the  Tigris,  aud  lad  fe 
nineteen  miles  long  by  eleven  wido.     When  the 
3oatiB  sent  by  God,  went  to  preach  to  the  people 
vtust  city,  saeied  ivrlt  lulls  cs  tLuf 
jiigly  gi'oat  uity  of  three  dajs'  joui-iiuy."      Moderns 
vutiuns   allow  thai  it«  b»iltiiij''i  liiiil  luen  '. 
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those  of  Babylon.  History  says  that  its  walla  were  100 
f  ecfc  liigli,  and  so  thick  that  throo  chariots  could  go  abreast 
with  ease  apon  the  summit.  Fiftcea  hundred  Towers, 
two  hundred  feet  high,  adorned  and  fortified  them,. 

The  pillars  of  Persepolis,  still  standing ;  the  remains  of 
Ecbatana ;  the  grand  palaces  of  Karnac  and  Lnxor, 
with  the  rains  of  Memnonium,  neaj  Thebes ;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  Pyramids  along  tlie  Nile ;  the  Tablets 
of  Umbria  and  Samnium  ;  the  excavations  going  on  jasfc 
at  present,  and  which  for  the  past  five  years  have  been 
made  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Wound  of  Hissarlik, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  very  earliest 
periods  had,  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  been 
far  and  away  superior  to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and 
to  those  who  came  immediately  before  the  time  when  the 
Sun  of  Christianity  arose,  spreading  its  light  on  the  face 
of  a  benighted  world. 

PALEOLOOT ANOTHER  SOIJJICB  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Now-a-days  men  are  found  who  do  not  credit  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  and  historian, 
Moses.  It  is  fortunate,  as  if  to  confound  the  incredulity 
of  such  people,  that  within  the  past  four  score  and  ten 
years  a  light  quite  unforeseen  has  beamed  on  the  early 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  year  1797,  some  engineers 
in  the  French  army  made  excavations  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fort  near  the  Egyptian  city,  Eosetta,  in  the 
Delta,  through  which  the  Nile  discharges,  by  many  open- 
ings, its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  Some  feet  below 
the  sarface  the  men  employed  found  a  slab  of  basalt 
stone,  three  feet  long,  by  two  and  a-half  nide,  covered 
with  strange  writing  »-nd  hieroglyph ical  characters.  The 
French  were  soon  after  beaten  at  Alexandria  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  slab  was  given  up  to  the  British  commander, 
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and  convoyed  by  him  to  London.  It  contained  a  memoritii 
written  in  three  forms  of  speech — in  hieroglyphics,  in 
Koptic  or  Egyptian,  and  in  Greek.  A  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  was  discovered  by 
Thomas  Yomig  (177o-lS.-i)),  already  famous  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  unJulatory  theory  of  light,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  emission  propounded  by  Newton.  To  him,  and 
to  J.  F.  Champollion  (1700-1831^  and  son,  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  is  due  the  glory  of  deciphering  the  monumental 
records  of  ancient  Egypt.  Max  Muller,  in  his  Lectures* 
^second  volume,  points  out  liow  this  work  was  pushed  cm 
until  every  sc'utoiicc  and  sylljibio  of  the  hidden  characters 
becamo  plainly  revealed.     This  was  a  wonderful  success. 

'.':■?.  =,(3  rec  .rls  teil  thfit,  not  in  I; aby Ion  alone,  nor  on  the 
baii::.s  ul"  iju  T!?.;;'i.:,  Iinf:  v;oiidcrs  been  done  in  the  art  of 
buiidlu;^  ;  but  iiC  '.(.iivbc-j  ci:  v.  Ir.indrod  gates  (Ilhd  v.  [J81, 
L.  1.)  ill  ITp.M'jr  L;  V -i.  •  "!  i.-.\;  ■.V.I.-i(ros  to  the  East  and 
A^V:,':  ;:i;;.l  :s.'):\li  </'  i::.-  i:-.  uiTs  '  riri-an  city;  in  the 
pyriiMiivl:  liM-.i  C/.  t.J  .'./■; — v..;.' :([.■!.;  ii'  t!i(.!  ;ivt  of  painting  and 
,\'/i.i';L.-.i'j;  oi'  .!;.\.:i;'-,  C'.;".j:-:yi-j;.;,  iivcl  o'i.  Avriting,  which 
«::.".v!  iv»  I-::.',  i!:,.— 1:;:  •  l:i  '•  DJci.ciiLi  abilities  of  Egj'ptian 
.'vij;;  ,  :..  .1  ii?v.-.:  Oi^:  :>  :;:,j  x-j:!  :i'  '.J^jd  l);;iOri)  the  world. 
'  '..;'.,'..  i  ::.;.■  -  '  "...J  :;ia;.LLv.jJ;  city,  either  now  or 
ilic.!,  l.i  .'i.;  ..i.  '1;  .  1  ;:  -  ..'.:;:  '.  '  Ii  i  hundred  gates,  his- 
t-j:'i;iiis  {-".ny,  larct  i'c  c:.;  .■<1  .  ■..■.  ■."  '-i  ■.,  ;:t  once,  two  hundred 
cIi;"Li-iois,  raid  icn  tl;()ir-iiiyl  iif^Ltiii;^-  uion. 

ill  ihu  vi(!!i:ily  oi"  'J'IiJ.'P-..  'In;  :a>(;I^^n(- capital  of  Egypt, 

and  li'a.\i>r,  tJ^il  il-i-   - 
trrai i deii  v  c  vc ry  :<l  r i  n' . . : 

Uul-M.  i  \\<i  tr.HM-i  ■•:(.■■:    . 

i-'phiuxcs,  ti:J  i<^i>v-'.-l    < 
J";(:C(.''=iSio'.l  oL  P'A;...     ■>. 

ai'j  i-cu'.ui!;-.iMj.  v  .  .  .   ' 


t    • . I  ^^    J      \f.       L 


-    L  ■   . ;     .. 

:;  iiiii  ijaiaces  Kamac 

1  * 

•■..ii:-.'ii.c  surpasses  in 
;.   \  iio^rs,   or  in  the 

...             .    .  ,   , 

:•■.  .*:   '  -;'.,;  avenue  of 

..      ■       ;  . 

;    •■.'"/,:.  i  .'a ding  to  t\ 

..     .It.      lliL^O 

'                             .  .        a      . 
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TOhich  they  are  cnt.  Stone,  like  marble,  and  variegated 
limestone,  roso-colunred  and  black  marble  o£  Syene,  have 
all  Icon  us^d  in  their  Btracture.  There  are  two  obeliska, 
one  ninety-ono  feet  high,  adorned  with  Bculptnres,  perfect 
even  to  t^'f  day  in  their  execution.  The  principal  hall  of 
the  palace  to  be  seen  atthia  honr  by  travellers,  ia  318  feet 
long  and  160  broad,  with  a  roof  supported  by  136 
colamns,  seventy  feet  high  and  36  feet  thick.  Now  this 
immense  hall  leads  into  a  court  where  there  are  four  obe- 
liska and  twelve  colossal  figures.  Two  other  eourta,  of 
tho  same  kind,  lead  to  the  apartments  of  the  Kings.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  Palaoe  are  many  other  extensive  build- 
ings of  tho  same  style.  fSeo  description  in  Bollin'a 
AiuMiii  Ei^lory  ;  also  Sidory  of  JByyiiliaji.  AtittquiUes,  by 
CasscD,  London ,_} 

The  entianee  to  tho  Palace  of  the  Lnsor,  about  two 
miles  from  Karoac,  is  of  the  same  character.  The  efEect 
of  these  rains  on  the  mind  of  the  travcllor  looking  on  even 
now  is  that  of  awo  uad  sublimity,  Uc  scums  liko  one 
who  treads,  not  ts  ii.coi'o  dcsciiltcj  "  Tan  Banquet  Hall 
doicitc^,"  biit  Ii?T3  cna  comlucJtil  ihi'ougU  the  halla  of 
giant  paliiL'Oa,  v.-ljCiO  tleml-^ods  Lad  rcvellod  in  lusuiy  ; 
and  v;Ijfro  men  of  scicuco  »;nd  art  had  displayed,  with 
princ'.ly  i)roi.:sicn,  lho  li^^souiccs  of  mighty  minds  and 
pritnovd  jjowtr. 

The  i.iii^-  wij'  not  dtsci-ibc  tlio  Pyi-amida — tlioao 
stufiendoas  n.or.nir-c:i'..s  of  human  IcIjoui'  and  engineering 
skill.  Tlicy  ai'o  suliicicntly  well  known  to  most  bcbolaia 
of  tho  pie^tnii  tit!;.'.  At  Lower  Eyjpt,  between  Momphia 
and  Heliopplis  t1ii.re  sre  thi-co  pyramids,  pmnounced  to  bo 
tho  wonder  of  the  ivorld.  Thei-o  ai'o  in  all  one  bundled 
and  eighty  ryi'unmial  stractui-BS,  ii  ia  said,  sti-ewn  along 
ti.u  Laiikd  of  iL-j  Nile,  fi-om  llc^oiHilis  up  as  far  as 
A.'.h'i-.ii.i::.     !;-,":v.j  ;::j  ;.;::'':  orrfii  'yt'i'  i:->i!c.     Tlio  names 
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o£  the  Kinge  who  erected  them,  and  the  datea  in  which  ' 
they  flonrished  have  lieeu  wrought  iu  symbolic  characters 
on  the  fitoiiea  or  bricks.  The  stones  omijloyed  in  tlie  erec- 
tion o£  the  Pyramids  were  taken  from  one  quarry  in  the 
lybian  chain  of  monntains,  which,  west  of  the  Kivcr  Nile> 
raise  their  heads  to  the  akies. 

The  huge  pillar3  o£  granite,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  ten  in  breadtli,  and  eight  in  depth,  were  hewn, 
then  squared,  chiseled,  and  carried  some  hundreds  of 
miles  on  rafts — at  timea  even  against  the  current,  and 
raised  to  heights  varying  from  one  hnndred  to  fonr 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  One  of  the  Pyramids  at  Mem- 
phifl  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height — containing 
thirty-three  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mason  work — and 
cOTCra  thirteen  acres  of  surface. 

Thns  Egypt  stands  in  her  Pyramids  a  perennial  land- 
mark in  the  domain  of  the  world's  histoiy,  connecting  tha  j 
period  of  the  deluge  with  the  present.     Take  away  tl 
records  written  by  the  pen  of  Mosea,  there  BtUl  i 
the  Pyramids,  raising  their  heads  above  all  passing  m 
and  proclaiming  the  story  of  the  knowledge,  and  i 
skill,  and  the  practical  power  of  the  immediate  poste 
of  Noah  and  his  children. 

SchoiarH  of  the  present  day  are  enabled,  throngh  then 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphical  science,  to  understand,  i 
read,  anil  to  translate  the  history  of  the  past  greatm 
of  Egyptian  power. 

Within    the  Pyramids,  atill  greater  proofs  of  ( 
knowledge  and   civilization  have  been   found ; 
paintings,    figures    sculptured    in    stone ;    hnndreds    ■ 
thonsanda  of  glass  images;  glaag  coloured  in 
of  manufacture  ;    eai'thcn  jars  ;  mummies  in  ]nillionj(|fl 
■woven  textile  ;  linen  fabrics  of  the  finest  and  most  n 
derful  kind;  meaBuies ;  bijaaresi  all  poiutiug  oat  v 
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a  voice  to  tlie  ears  of  men  of  science,  louder  and  clearer 
than  if  the  Pharoes'  and  Josephs*  had  again  arisen 
from  i  be  tombs,  to  tell  the  living  generations  of  the 
glories  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  perfect  mastery  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

TO  SUM  rp. 

The  ruins  of  Xineveh,  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  some  extent, 
those  of  Babylon,  are  a  proof,  to-day,  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  building  possessd  by  the  descendants  of  Sem. 
The  Pyramids  and  the  palaces  at  Thebes,  and  the  super- 
structures at  Memphis,  show  that  the  descendants  of 
Cham  were  not  inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  who  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Sem.  And  certainly  the  cave  temples  of 
Persia,  the  excavations  in  the  Troad,  of  works  erected  by 
the  Aryan  race,  point  the  proof  that  Japhet's  sons  and 
grandsons  had  not  been  inferior  to  their  cousins  in  the  art 
of  building.  Now,  it  is  from  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  the 
Keltic  race  have  sprung.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Japhet  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  science,  too. 
The  lonians  and  all  the  Greeks  were  the  descendants  of 
Javan,  the  fourth  son ;  the  Kelts,  or  Gaels,  (British,  Irish) 
are  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  Japhet's  eldest  son. 

Amongst  the  earliest  migrations  westward  from  the 
Aryan  table  land,  the  Kelts,  according  to  Max  Muller, 
and  every  scholar  versed  in  comparative  philology,  were 
the  very  first.  Hence,  they  brought  with  them  that 
knowledge  which  their  forefathers  had  possessed.  Their 
language  proves  this  fact  ;  their  foot-prints  through 
Europe  confirm  this  statement ;  and  lastly,  the  cyclopean 
character,  both  in  size  of  stone,  sloping  shape  of  turret,  of 
pillar,  of  window  and  doorway,  point  out  to  a  kindred 
origin,  if  not  in  race,  at  least  in  architectural  training, 
which,  it  seems,  had  been  at  the  very  earliest  period  com- 


-lOu    MOTivi.b  THAT  vr.zTrj  THE  A:;cir:NTs  to  euild. 

mon  to  the  doscendants  oi  Japhot  (Gomer  and  Javan)  as^ 

well  a-i  to  llio  dc-.icciyJlaiito  of  Scm  and  of  Gliam. 

Y.'jT.'.T  :i':T:vi:  Liir':.:*  r.iir.  A:;rii:::rs  to  iiuild  ? 

Cr. :  .'.ilic  ';..r.'-«r..,:i  3 ev.iv'^.'ns  io  bo  put  and  answered. 
• '. " ! :  J  (\ '.  '1  1  Ii  0  a: i c  ■ ... : :  ■ . j  o  1'  1 !  1 0  pri: n :•  7al  period  erect  such 
...a.;..,:'.;:.iiL  iuc:ij::ic:ij.:i  0^!  i:itcilir;jnt  skill  and  of  human 
;  .OAv  c:  i;j  cLcse,  ilic  i  cinaius  or  vrhich  are  to  be  found  to 
lijij  \c':--y  houi'  by  lI-.o  iravcllcr  as  he  pursues  his  in- 
u-csl i i:\il ion  on  tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  of  the  Tigris, 
or  ilio  Kile — in  Syria,  in  the  Peloponesus,  Etruria  or  Eire  ? 

Tho  Hebrew  Lavr-giver  gives  the  reason.  Before  the 
the  dispersion,  he  tells  us  that  the  descendants  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  said  :  "  Come,  let  us  make  a  city  and  a  tower,  the 
top  whereof  may  reach  to  Heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  our 
name  famous  before  we  be  scattered  abroad  over  all  the 
Earth."  These  words  of  the  inspired  leader  of  God's 
people  tells  the  world  now  that  the  first  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth  had  been  influenced  by 
those  human  motives,  which,  to  this  hour,  sway  the  breasts 
of  the  children  of  men — namely,  a  desire  to  avoid  death 
or  destraction  l)y  a  second  deluge,  and  to  render  their 
name  and  fame  imperishable  ainong;ifc  men.  Motives, 
such  as  these,  iDtlnenced  the  builders  of  tho  tower, 
around  which  the  city  of  I3abylon  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  built.  Tho  desccnvl:rnts  of  these  famous 
buildci's  iulierited  the  skill  of  tiicir  fathers  ;  and  al- 
though dispersed  tu  V.vj  .'."a.^t  c.ud  to  the  West,  to  tho 
:\"ort]j  cud  to  tiic  kOii'.'i,  ilioy  bror.glit  with  them  the 
iiJiiQC^  Gi.':;ire  fci*  '*':orv.  i'lo  s"cino  love  to  render  them- 
i-dvcj-:  and  lli'jir  own  i:;..::i':.i  iir.peiishr.ble. 

Ki.\i)j;ji:i>  MOTivi-:.-^  vii<.;:[»  TUi::ii  :)t:sci:xdaxts. 

Tlierc  ir:  uut  t^ie  ►vhii'"IoAv  of  r.  d.;ubt  but  ihat  all  those 
wlio  entigraied  froiu  uhe  cradle  home  elLhcr  to  S^'ria,  or  to 
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Palestine,  and  to  Armenia,  or  to  tlic  East  as  far  as  tlio 
ilindns,  and  beyond  it,  or  turning  southward  to  Egypt, 
rJong'  by  the  Nile,  or  to  Europe,  Greece,  Etruria,  Eire, 
had  been  influenced  by  the  same  desire  to  render  their 
names  imperishable  and  themselves,  as  far  as  could  be, 
immortal.  These  motives  would  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  urge,  in  after  years,  the  leaders  of  the  different 
migratory  bands  of  pre-historic  peoples — to  settle  d()^vn, 
as  they  did,  and  erect  Pillar  Towers — monuments  like 
to  those,  but  not  quite  so  massive,  that  they  had  seen 
built  in  the  cradle-land  of  their  race. 

A  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  in  successive  emi- 
grations, came  across  through  Europe  and  founded  a  colony 
in  Ireland.  This  fact  rests  for  its  certainty  on  the  teach- 
ing of  comparative  philology.  The  best  philologists  in 
Europe  proclaim  that  tlao  Kelts  were  the  first  who  had 
emigrated  from  Asia.  MacFirbis,  in  his  Book  of  Genea- 
logies, says :  "  There  came  no  colony  into  Eirinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world."  They  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  architecture  and  with  the 
art  of  building.  Their  breasts  were  actuated  with  the 
same  motives — a  desire  to  be  famous,  and  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  second  flood — that  actuated  their  pro- 
genitors. 

(1)  These  reasons  alone  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
why  the  early  Keltic  settlers  in  Eire  built  the  Round 
Towers. 

(2)  No  doubt,  in  after  times  those  pillar  piles  served 
as  prison  fortresses ;  for  instance,  that  at  Aileach,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  built,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our 
ancient  records  (sec  p,  387  supra),  seventeen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  house  of  the  hostages,  or  prison,  erected  at  Alhach 
by  order  of  Da(jlidaj  king  of  the  Taatlta  ch  Dannan,  was 
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"  cironlar,  and  closed  at  the  top  witL  ore  stone, 
described  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  A  fortress  of  that  de- 
Hcription  preBenta  all  the  features  of  tiie  Ronnd  Tower. 
It  waa  of  stone,  and  it  was  circular,  it  was  tajiering,  it 
'was  closed  at  the  top  with  ono  stone.  Such  is  the  shape 
and  character  of  those  Hound  Towers  that  still  surrive  io 
all  their  ancient  completeness  of  form  ;  for  instance,  that 
at  Tni'lough,  connlj  Majo,  at  Devenish,  and  at  Antrim. 

The  Bound  Towers  then  may  have  served  for  the  war- 
like Kings  of  ancient  Ireland  as  prisons  or  fortresses,  and 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  hostages. 

There  is  a  pillar  tower  at  Kilbainan,  near  Tuam.  Be- 
fore the  young  Bishop  Benignus,  or  Bcnnin,  had  come  to 
the  territory  of  Conmaicne,  or  Tuam,  in  the  Baumy  o* 
Dnnmorc,  the  place  now  called  HJlbannon  had  I 
known  by  the  name  Dvn-Lflitfaiilli,  i.e.,  Louis's  Par 
When  St.  Benignus,  in  company  with  St  Patrick,  had  o 
from  Donach  Patrick  to  Dun-LiigaiiVi,  it  is  said  that  t 
Eaint  dug  a  fountain,  in  the  waters  of  which  he  bapt 
nine  lepers,  who  became  instantly  healed  of  their  lej 
Kiatha,  the  chieftain  of  that  district,  and  all  his  £ 
lowers  and  clients,  and  all  the  people  of  the  entire  com 
of  Conmaicne — St.  Jarlath's  cousins,  himself  aod  1 
father  and  relatives — were  baptized  in  that  fountain.  ' 
well,  or  fountain,  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Kllbt 
Its  waters  gush  forth  from  the  foot  pf  the  Bound  Tow 
which  to  this  hour  is  fo  he  seen.  Two  things  r 
this  day  fo  confirm  the  truth  of  the  historical  eve: 
the  "  Dun"  or  pillar  tower  of  Lughaidh ;  second,  t 
fountain  gushing  forth  at  its  foot.  At  the  time,  BajJ 
A.D.  440,  the  Duit  existed,  it  was  the  fortified  home  0 
the  chieftain  Niatha. 

St.  Patrick  and  St.  Benignus  came  fi-om  Hcadfcffd  fe 
the  preaeut  Kilbeanin — tie  territory  of  Con 
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bitronj  of  Danmore,  Toam,  bad  tLen  (440  a.d.)  been  called. 

"  Et  ibi  descendit  Patricius  de  cnwn  ;  et  venerunt  ad 
ilium  noveiii  leprosi  viri  Gentiles,  antea  nunquam  creden- 
tea,  et  clamayerunt :  Si  verus  est  Deua  iuus,  sanet  nos  de 
lepra  ista."  Smrexerunt  S.  Patricius  et  Sanctus  Be- 
nignus,  et  elevaverunt  ceapitem  de  terra. ;  et  ebulivit  fons 
lucidissimua  do  terra,  in  quo  baptizati  sunt;  et  in  eadem 
hora  sanati  sunt  de  lepra,  et  dederunt  gloriam  Domino 
Et  de  hoc  miracnlo  iste  fons  semper  nominatur  "  fons 
lepnteomm."  In  quo  fonta  multi  infirmi  semper  sanan- 
tur.  la  quo  etiam  baptizavit  8.  Benignna  Echenimi 
£linm  Briani. 

Postea  veuit  Dominus  illins  regionis  Niatha  filius  I)u- 
bbani  ad  Sanctos  neque  ad  illtim locum  cum  filiie  quinqua 

snia et  Tovit  illam  villam  Sanctis  quia  ibi 

Tidit  miraculum.  In  illo  loco  baptizatns  est  Niatha  cum 
filiia  suia,  a  Sancto  Beuigno  ;  et  omnes  etiam,  habitorea 

illina  regionia  baptiaati  snnt. In  iUo  hco 

fandata  est  a  Sancto  Beuigno  civitas  nempe  in  Dun- 
Lughaidh,  seu  in  Duno  liugadii  filii  Niathee.  .  .  Et 
specialiter  Lugadins,  filius  Niathse  costulit  ipsis  tuam 
arecm  cum  predio  adjacente,  et  ibi  Eccleaiam  extmxerunt 
quie  dim  ex  Lugadii  nomine  Dnn-Lugaidh,  i.e.,  Dnnnm 
Lngadii  dicebatur,  hodie  vero  Eill-Beinein,  i.e.,  Cella  Be- 
nign! appellatur — Triadia  Thaumaiwrgoi,  tic.  Lovimii, 
1647.    Folio.    By  Eev.  John  Colgan. 

In  the  second  volume  of  bis  magnificent  work,  Col- 
gan givea  a  short  life  of  St.  Benignna  in  the  third  Ap- 
pendix to  the  seventh  life  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  from  that 
Appendix  the  foregoing  excerpt  has  been  taken. 

Ware,  in  Vol.  II.,  aajs  of  Colgan :  He  was  a  native 
of  the  County  Donegal ;  a  Franciscan  Eriar  in  the  Irish 
Convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Louvain.  He  was 
Professor  of  Theology.    He  was  well  qualified  to  collect 
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and  write  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.  He  died  at 
Louvain,  1058.  His  learning  and  his  honor,  it  must  be 
said,  held  a  lii^^h  place  in  the  esteem  of  men  of  letters. 

A  Round  'i'ower  stands  to  this  very  hour  on  the  spot 
where,  at  Kil]>cnnin,  St.  Benignns  baptized  the  nine 
Icpcr.^,  tlie  Prince  and  people.  The  pi-esenee  of  the 
"  fountain,"  or  lie:  rl  v:dl  of  .St.  Benin,  as  it  is  called, 
points  out  the  idcniitj  of  tlio  present  Round  Tower  with 
the  1)un  of  Prince  Lj'aU,  or  at  Icr.st  with  the  fortress  in 
the  IJiiii.  This  single  instance,  couple  d  with  the  statement 
made  in  the  book  oE  Locan,  that  a  circular  fortress  or 
prison,  with  a  sinc^^'lo  stone-covering  at  the  top,  had  been 
erected  at  the  Palace  of  A'dcc.th,  in  Derry,  points  plainly 
enough  to  the  probaLlo  truth,  that  Round  Towers  had 
been  made  u^e  of  b}'  the  petty  princes  of  Eire  as  for- 
tror^scs  for  t]?o  fjocuro  Icoepiug  of  hostages. 

Tlic  f;tory  of  Dcirdro,  v/ho  in  early  youth  had  been 
confined  in  a  tower  of  this  descripiion,  is  favourably 
suited  to  sliow,  in  a  much  stronger  light,  the  probability 
just  pointed  out,  that  the  towers  had  been  used  as  for- 
tresses to  secure  hostages,  or  as  keeps  to  confine  those  to 
wlioin,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Princes,  it  was  not  safe  to 
grf'.nt  freedom. 

The  foregoing  view,  regarding  the  use  of  the  Bonnd 
Towers,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  memoir 
just  puljlished  in  tlie  DuUin  Univei'sitj/  Magazine  for  April j 
1875.  He  states  that  they  were  ''places  of  refuge."  A 
tower  intended  to  keep  hostages  safe  is  certainly  a  fitting 
place  of  ret'uge  against  hostile  attacks  from  without. 

''As  regards  the  Round  Towcis,  for  example,  one  would 
suppose  that  every tlu'ng  that  could  bo  advanced  on  every 
possible  view  of  their  ori^rin  and  uses  had  been  said  over 
""d  over  again.     But  Sir  William,  on  apparently  concln- 
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gIvo  evidence,  showed  that  they  were  intended  chiefly  as 
places  of  refuge." — Memoir  af  Sir  William  Wilde. 

The  strange  and  phantastic  theories  put  forward  by 
Henry  O'Brien  and  Marcus  Keane,  rest  upon  chimerical 
views,  or  at  least  on  accidental  features  of  similarity 
found  to  exist  between  Hibernian  and  Persian  Pillar 
Towers.  The  false  and  hideous  doctrines  of  Budhism, 
foul  in  their  features  of  phallic  worship,  have  been,  with 
much  ingenuity,  but  with  no  logical  reasoning,  forced  by 
those  writers  into  the  question  of  the  Bound  Towers, 
while  the  simple  objects  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
views  have  been  wholly  ignored.  The  sloping  character 
of  these  perennial  piles  had  been  modelled  on  a  common 
architectural  principle,  carried  out  in  Babylon,  Thebes, 
Memphis,  and  Myccna?,  by  which  sidbillhj  and  duralilihj 
were  at  the  same  time  secured — stability  in  the  extended 
base  and  pointed  top ;  durability  in  the  solid  masses  of 
stone,  the  shape  of  the  structure,  the  tapering  circular 
form,  having  always  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the 
surface  on  which  the  tower  rests,  while  on  the  outside  the 
least  possible  amount  of  pressure  acted  on  the  building. 
These  are  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Round 
Towers  had  been  intended  in  pagan  times.  The  other 
uses  to  which,  in  Christian  times,  too,  they  have  been 
turned,  have  been  told  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  in 
his  poem  already  quoted. 

WHEN  WERE  THEY  BUILT  ? 

To  answer  this  question  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  ;  yet,  as  so  much  has  been  written  here,  it 
would  seem,  that  if  omitted,  the  point  had  been  passed 
over  intentionally. 

The  Pagan  period  may  be  divided  into  two,  the  remote 
and  the  late  pagan  period.     It  is  certain,  from  all  that 
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has  been  jast  stated  in  these  pages,  that  the  Round  Towen^^ 
had  beoa  the  ivork  of  men  ekilled  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing ;  and  wu  have  peen  that  mankind  posseased  greater 
tnowleiige  some  two  thonsaod  jeara  before  the  Christian 
era  than  they  posBessed  at  a  later  period.  The  l^und 
Towers  mast,  therefore,  have  been  built  at  that  time, 
when  men  were  best  skilled  in  science  and  in  thj  arts  of 
building.  The  records  in  stone  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and 
Persia  tcU  ns  that  this  was  the  earliest  period  after  the 
deluge,  when  men  were  c_vrJopean,  if  not  in  stature,  at 
least  in  power  of  mind.  Comparative  philology  proves 
the  truth  ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  nil  that  civil  aad  I 
Bacred  hiatoiy  testifies. 

The  ecience  of  comparative  philology  treats  this  qneOafl 
iion  apart  from  history,  just  as  geology  investigates  ti 
truths  of  the  physical  world,  or  astronomy  those  whiot 
treat  of  the  relative  movements,  size  and  splendour,  timcf 
and  spaces,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Comparative  philology,.! 
apart  frcm  history,  shows  that  all  the  migrations  to  a 
cicnt  Eire  were  of  Keltic  origin.     This  view  is  confirtiiQd.il 
by  the  words  of  Sir  WilUam  Wilde. 

Now  all  these  peoples — those  who  came  with  Par 
Ion,  the  Pomorians,  Kemidians  Tuatha  de  Dannans,  Firi 
bolgs,*  Milesians — ^the  patriotic  noTigator  along  < 
coasts ,  the  mid-Europe  primitive  Shepherd  and  Cnl 
vator  ;  the  NortLem  Warrior,  and  the  Iberian  Bule^ 
were,  according  to  my  (Sir  William's)  view,  all  derive 
from  one  Keltic  stock.  Tliey  spoke 
and  their  descendants  do  so  still.  ^Vho[l  they  acquired  ■ 
knowledge  of    letters,   they    transmitted   their   bis 

•Fir, means  "  moo  ;"  "bolg,"  of  bags.Poniorians, "foJ,"bO0 
"mara,"  of  tbeBsa.  To  this  day  "  sea- bat b era"  areoalled  iair 
"FoghmairoB,"  iu  Clare  and  Galway.  TliaaHia,  a  tribo,  i 
ooDQtrj,  a  class  of  psopla  living  in  a  rural  diatriot,  d«,  j" 
DaDDBn — bold  people,  or  Dannaaa. 
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throngb  tile  Irish  langnage.  No  dcmbi  they  fnaed  ;  but 
somehow  'fl  quicker  fusion  of  races  has  not  been  the 
general  cbaracteristic  of  the  people  of  this  conntry.  Un- 
like the  Anglo-Hormaa  in  later  times,  the  Milesian  was  a 
long  way  from  home  ;  the  rough  sea  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
rolled  between  h'"'  and  his  previous  habitat ;  and  if  he  be- 
came an  ai>8etUee  he  was  not  likely  to  find  much  of  hia 

possessions  on  his  return We  find  but  "  ono 

language"  among  the  Irish  people  until  the  amval  of  the 
Anglo-NormanB,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"  The  linguistic  or  philological  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  clearly  decisive.  The  name  of  each  migrating  colony  is 
Gaelic.  The  residue  of  the  early  races,  already  described, 
spoke  ONB  language,  called  Gaelic ;  so  did  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  Britons  and 
the  Bretons.  It  was  rot  only  the  popular  conversational 
tongue  used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  it  waa 
also  employed  in  genealogies,  annals,  and  other  records 
in  a  special  character,  not  quite  peculiar  to  this  conntry, 
but  then  common  in  Europe." 

The  foregoing  passage  is  taken  from  page  9  of  the 
Address  to  tlie  Anthropological  Section  of  the  Britisk  Aasocio' 
iitm,  Belfast,  August  19th,  1874,  by  Sir  William  Wilde, 
M.D.,M.R.I.A. 

The  conclusion  which  Sir  William,  as  a  scientist,  draws 
from  the  fact  that  all  tho  ancient  migrations  to  Eire  spoke 
the  same  language,  is,  that  no  matter  by  what  name  they 
were  styled  in  ancient  Irish  annals,  still  they  were  all  of 
the  same  generic  Keltic  stock,  marching  onward  from  the 
Aryan  motherland  in  Persia.  Therefore,  Parthalon  and 
his  companions  were  Kelts;  the  Fomorians  were  Kelts; 
the  Uemediaus,  Kelts ;  the  Tnatha  de  Dannans,  Kelts  ; 
the  Firboigs  and  the  Milesians,  Kelte.  They  wore  not 
therefore  Cuthites,  or  degceodautB  of  Sana,  aa  Mr.  Mar* 
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CHS  Kcaric  ar.'-r^rls,  Kor  Pliconcciaiis,  and  conscqucnflv  dc- 
BCi^ndiint.;  of  liam,  ilirougli  Canaan.  "They  wore  de- 
sccndtd  ilii'cct  ir  in  J;:pliet,"  says  Sir  WilLiain  Wilde. 
"  Cutliitcj  Wvjro  not  knov/n  liere  tlion.'* 

OPINIONS  llEFUTliD. 

The  folly  of  the  Ciithitc  theory  becomes  patent  to  one 
skilled  in  the  scieiico  of  comparative  philology.  The 
PhceiiCcian  theory,  too,  regarding  Ireland's  first  settlers 
melt 3  away  before  the  blaze  of  modem  science,  jnst  as 
tlib  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  melted  away  in  pre- 
sence of  the  light  that  arose  in  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
from  the  genius  of  Father  Copemic,  and  the  discoveries 
of  Galiho. 

But  the  reader  will  ask  which  of  these  migrating  races 
built  the  Round  Towers  ?  "Was  it  the  Fomorians,  as 
Vallencey  stated ;  or  was  it  the  Tiiatlia  de  Dannaiis,  as 
Henry  0*13rien  asserts,  and  as  Sir  William  Wilde  inti- 
mates ;  nay,  as  some  scraps  from  our  ancient  Irish  annals 
say,  the  Book  of  Lecan,  already  quoted,  seems  to  confirm. 
Such  is  the  common  view  of  those  who  supported  the 
third  opinion.  Was  it  the  Firbolgs,  or  the  Nemedians  ? 
Or  was  it  some  unknown  Keltic  race. 

This  investigation  has  been  treated  quite  apart,  and 
entirely — in  the  outline  or  plot — away  fi'om  the  walk  of 
written  records. 

The  ancient  annals  of  Ireland  mr.j  Lo  correct,  or  may 
not :  in  them  tl:o  names  of  various  migrations  to  Ire- 
land in  ancient  linos  aro  f^ivc-n.  But  e\'ery  intelligent 
reader  should  ask — iir:-;!,  are  all  iiiose  correct — is  thu 
number  of  colonics  named  accurate  ?  Had  there  no'j 
been  other  colonifits  or  mi,:^va;ory  bauds  of  men,  just  as 
tjicrc  aie  now  various  ml^rctions  to  the  land  oi'  ilic  West 
beyond  []iz  ..ilr.Liu  j  wave;;:  r    i-\j  li-l/n  hh'coi  'un  puS-^esseJ 

c-\*-    n> ; ■ '•       ' '"    '"  ".      '  I  .'     «•■        ■  .  '"  ■    1  •> <■>.>/■    vvrvi*    t-i-    (I'^'ti^'T* 
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settlere  in  ancient  Ireland  besides  those  named ;  nor  conld 
lie  assert,  for  certain,  that  those  named  had  been  settlers 
in  the  precise  way  in  which  their  achievmcnte  and  name 
are  recorded.  !No  doubt  onr  ancient  records  are  iu  sub- 
stance correct,  but  much  has  been  omitted,  and  much  has 
been  left  to  tlio  fancy  of  historians.  The  father  of  his- 
toiy,  Herodotus,  drew  npon  his  imagination  for  facts  ;  hia 
sons  in  Iceland  have  not,  at  times,  been  unmindful  of 
BQch  teachiag. 

Tho  only  fair  answer,  therefore,  that  can  be  supplied 
froni  the  pages  of  CompariUivo  Philology  and  Palcontoloffi/ 
is,  that  those  who  bniit  the  Bound  Towers  had  been 
Aryans,  therefore  clover  to  plan  and  courageous  to  execute ; 
that  they  were  o£  tho  Keltic  stock  ;  and  that  they  were 
amongst  the  very  first  settlers  in  this  isle  of  destiny. 
Compai'ative  philology  knows  notbing  about  such  names 
as  Fomorians,  or  Firbolge,  or  any  of  the  six  migrations 
named.  The  terms  "  Fomorian,"  sea-robber ;  "  Firbolg," 
bagmen,  are  accidental.  Paleontology  deals  with  races, 
not  parties  of  a  race  styled  by  a  technical  name.  They 
came,  not  only  at  different  periods,  but  they  came  by 
different  routes ;  and  though  originally  of  one  stock,  they 
presented  a  change  at  an  early  period  in  their  ^Ai/aigiw 
and  in  their  character. 

HOW  DID  THEY  COME  ? 

For  the  present  the  question  is  waived — 7wto  did  they 
come  V  By  what  route  ?  Was  it  by  the  shores  of  the 
south  of  Europe — or  northwards,  by  the  Caucasian 
passes,  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia,  and  Genaania?  Ethno- 
logists and  philologists  agree  that  the  Aryan  highway  to 
Western  Europe,  and  to  Ireland,  was  not  confined  to  one 
passage,  but  that  the  fiery  Kelts  hastened  westward, 
through  Gwece,  Pannonia,  Italy,  Helvetia,  Spain,  as  well 
as  through  Kha;tia,  GaUia;  Bolivia;  i*uJ  Ui-itanni;;. 
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Iriabmen  at  home  an  abroad  cling,  and  justly,  too,  wii 
wonderfut  pertinationa  turna  to  the  story  o£  tlieir  early 
ancient  history.  This  feeling  ia  natural,  it  is  right ;  it 
is  fonnded  on  the  knowledge  which  Ihoy  poaaesa  until 
they  obtain  clearer  and  larger  viewa.  Zenss  tella  U9,  that 
they  were  eo  hnndreda  of  years  before  the  Chrislian  ara. 
The  reading  Irish  pnblic,  not  trained  in  the  Hciences  of 
language  and  of  hermeaeutica,  do  not  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  the  substantial  porlion  of  a  narration  may  be  true, 
and  yet  the  colouring  fnlae  ;  they  do  not  see  into  the 
neceaaity  of  examination  of  other  witnesses  beaides  those 
favonraLle  to  their  own  Tie wa,  or  of  cross-examining  their 
own  historic  witnesses. 

In  the  subject  matter  before  the  reader,  laslory  and 
cowiyaraiiue  graimnai'  and  paleontology  pronounce  with 
accord  that    tbe  firat  colonists  who    came 
migrated  from  the  East ;  that  they  were^i'jan  in 
and  Kdlic  in  race ;  but  of  Farthalon,  or  the  Lady  Kai 
or  the  Fomoriana,  the  latter  do  not  say  one  word. 

Many  Irishmen  will  not  be  pleased  at  this  fact.  For' 
sake,  then,  and  to  meet  the  views  of  ignorant  writers 
the  subject  of  Ireland's  antiquities,  tlie  following 
grapba  are  annexed  ; — 

yir  William  Wilde's  opiniona  on  the  subject  of  the  carl* 
Irish  races  are  more  deserving  of  attcntiua  than  those  of 
any  living  echolar.  He  has  studied  Irish  history,  not 
from  the  pages  of  the  ancient  annals  alone.  Hia  life  hag. 
been  one  of  deep  research  in  ethnology,  phil 
paloology.  Books  have  not  been  the  only  tablets 
which  he  haa  read  the  history  oE  mankind,  and  especti 
of  the  Irish  race.  His  Catalogue  of  the  aiitiqwiUea  of, 
earthen  and  vcgelahle  ■niala-ials,  in  t/ie  Mu^Mm  of  Uto 
Irish  Acadi'iiiij,  in  two  volnmea,  is  a  work  forwhioh 
men  can  never  sufficiently  thauk  him.    Like  Curier, 


reads  the  history  o£  a  family,  or  o£  a  race,  in  a  single 
fossil  bono,  or  in  a  cinerary  urn.* 

"  Willi  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  cai'ly  chronicles  and 
If^cnilg  tlmt  rolutQ  tlio-Jii^tory  oi'tiicso  immijiri'QtioDS — so  mack 
Knecred  ot  by  one  snt  of  iiitjiiii-oi-fl  and  so  foitlifully  believed  in 
by  aniitlier — lot  mo  malco  two  observations,  one  clironologioal 
and  tlie  oilier  topograpliioa,!.  Our  Irish  AdhbU  wars  lirab  com- 
mitted to  writiuf;  by  Christian  scribes  in  either  Gaslio  or  Latin, 
and  wei'o  not  only  intermixed  nith  classic  story,  but  nttli 
Boriptural  incidents,  partionlarly  those  rolatiog  to  the  disper- 
sion of  maokiiid  urtor  the  doluga.  Of  a  purtion  of  their  chro. 
aology  there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt}  for  in  recording 
oosmiual  phenomena,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the 
approach  of  comets  and  the  like,  thoy  scarcely  diSer  bj  a  year 
from  that  groat  astronomical  and  chronulogical  work,  <L'Art 
ic  verifisr  Us  dates,'  computed  by  tho  French  philosophers  hun- 
dreds  of  years  after  those  Annals  were  last  written  or  tran- 
scribed. This  syuohronism,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  remark- 
ably Confirmative  ot  those  very  early  Irish  Aonals.  It  is  just 
possible  that  long  bofore  tho  age  of  alphatjetic  writicg  soma 
means  by  tallies,  runes,  or  other  devices  may  have  been  in- 
vented for  filing  the  ages  of  these  oosmical  phenomena. 

Noiv,  the  other  incident  is  of  eqnal  authenticity  in  oonflrma- 
tion  of  the  historical  Statement  of  our  early  records.  Long, 
long  before  tho  Christian  orrt  it  is  thero  said  that  a  battle  took 
place  oil  a  certain  plain  in  Unyo  ;  and  an  incident  connected 
with  the  %ht  is  thus  told  :— A  king  or  chief  was  Burpriscd  in 
early  mornlug,  while  performing  his  ablutions  at  a  deep  well, 
by  three  warriors  of  tho  enemy,  who  came  upon  him  UQawares. 
'By  the  prowess  of  one  of  his  attendants  he  was  saved,  mho 
killed  his  three  assailants,  and  thendiod  upon  the  spot.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  passed  by,  tho  locality  around  had  been  cnlti- 
vatcd  and  grazed  upon  again  and  again  i  still  the  valley,  the 
well,  tho  subterranean  watercourse  with  its  fairy  legends,  tho 
Lurling-ficid,  the  cairns,  circles,  pi  liar,  stones,  and  other  anr. 
rounding  topographical  features  remained.  The  gallaut  soldier 
who  laid  doirn  his  life  lor  his  royal  master  was  bui-ied  where 
ho  Icll ;  and  as  the  army  {stated  to  have  been  thousands 
Btrongj  passed  by,  each  man — as  was  the  custom  of  the  day — 
throw  a  pehblo  on  his  grave,  then  called  and  still  known  ai 
"  Tho  cairn  of  the  one  man."  Not  long  ago,  with  the  written 
legend  iu  my  hand,  and  possessing  a  full  knowledge  ol  the 
locality,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  stalwart  Comiaught  men,  I 
proceeded  to  tba  spot,  told  my  incredulous  auditory  the  tale  of 
thtir  anoestors,  dug  and  lifted  stone  after  atone  until  wo  cams 
upon  a  small  chamber  nndor  a  largo  ling,  wherein  we  found 
deposited  a  beantifol  cinerary  nm  oontaiuiag  some  blaok  eartk 
2b 
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■•  We  do  iiol  know,"  he  says,  "  where  nor  by  whom! 
finuals  were  lirat  committed  to  writing,  nor  what 
were  taken  to  alter  them  ;  bnt  wo  possess  wliat  cannot  be 
fftlaified  by  the  scribe ;  and  althongh  styled  prehtstoric, 
ihey  are  far  more  trnthfuUy  historic  than  the  writing 
that,  no  ilonbt,  was  largely  interfered,  with,  and  which,  if 
old,  now  requires  a  gloss  to  interpret  it.  The  grassy 
mound  or  circle,  tjie  stones  erected  into  a  cromleach,  the 
great  sepulchral  mound,  the  cinerary  urn,  the  stono 
weapon  or  tool,  the  grain-rttbber  for  tritarating  cereal 
food,  the  harpoon  for  spearing  fish,  the  copper  and  brotiEs 
tools  and  weapons,  and  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  verj 
early  tribes — all  now  are,  in  their  way,  far  more  truth- 
ful than  anything  that  could  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  even  if  there  were  lulters  in  that  day.  Thsy 
litanies  in  stone,  dogmata  in  metal,  and  sermons  pi 
ing  from  the  grassy  mownd." 

The  first  migration  under  the  Lady  Kaiser,  in  Irish 
Bsls,  is  passed  over. 

and  fragmsnta  of  bnrat  haman  bonea.  The  eepulchre,  with  ita 
■arroDntling  stana  ciccle,  still  eiiats  on  ths  battle-Bold  of  IID7. 
tara  Conga,  and  the  decorated  am  ii  in  the  Uusentn  of  tha 
Bo}ral  Iriah  Aoademy. — From  the  AdAresi  iy  S!r  WUUam  iC. 
Wilde,  M.D.,M.S.I.A. 

On  tbe  other  hand  :  "  Let  na  admit,"  anja  Profeasor  Blaokia, 

"  tbut  there  ie  snoh  a  thing  a,B  historicDl  larger/ ;  nay,  that 

flotltions   biatory  la  a  thing  to  wbicb  ths  bamaii  mind  is  BO 

'  prone,  that  there  iloea  not  exist  a  single  instanea  of  Booredilad 

national  record  that  ia  not,  10  aomo  extent,  adnlterated  wibk 

this  element Certain  Jews,  in   aacioat  timea,   lat 

down  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  wrote  a  detailed  life  of 
Adam  with  as  much  miuatenans  as  if  the;  bad  boea  the  per- 
•onal  friends  of  the  first  man.  Suidas  tells  as  of  a  certain 
Asolopiadea  who  oamposed  an  Egyptian  blstary,  eitondiagovai 
■  period  of  thirty  cbousaud  jeara."^ — Henteric  DissiiHatwn,  wL  ll 
jtnili  G5.  Somer  and  the  Iliad,  bj  UlaoiLie  : — Edmonaton,  1 
Doaglas,  Edinburgh,  1866. 

llietorj,  and  philolagj,  and  paleontology  knit  tngethor 
■•gardiag  any  evaut,  a  ttiple  oord  wbioh  Qoltou  oaunot  m 


ted  to^^ 
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The  second  :  He  describes  the  coming  of  the  Grecian 
leader,  Paxthalon  and  his  cohorts,  wbo  landed  in  Dublin 
Bay,  and  took  possession  of  the  conntry,  from  Ben-edair 
to  Wicklow.  The  record  of  their  existence,  aa  a  colony 
in  Ireland,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Tallayht,  near 
Dublin.  The  namo  means  "  plague-monoment,"  from 
"  tatii,"  plague,  sleep,  red,  a  common  Gaelic  term  in  nse 
to  this  day ;  and  "  leatt"  a  monument.  We  say  in  Gaelic 
"ni'l  taiii  air,"  tliere  isnot  a  itiitfc  on  him;  "tase'nna 
taiii,"  he  is  in  a  state  of  real,  or  dozing.  Sir  William  aaya 
that  "  Kisharies"  are  in  that  district  occasionally  tnmed 
np,  containing  decorated  urns,  haying  within  them  in- 
ceiierated  bones.     Several  of  these  are  still  in  existence. 

The  third,  Fomoriansj  foarth,  Nemedians  and  other 
minor  invaders,  have  left  nothing  after  them  by  which  to 
track  their  footprints.  These  were  descended  direot 
from  Japhet.     They  were  not  Cnthites. 

Fifth,  "  I  will  now  tell  "  to  use  Sir  William's  worda 
"  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  examination  of 
the  races  that  migrated  to,  or  are  said  to  have  conqnered 
Ireland." 

A.  patriotic  people  called  Firbolga,  said  to  be  of  Greek 
or  Eastern  origin,  and  probably  a  branch  of  that  race 
that,  having  passed  throngh  Europe,  or  aronnd  its  shores, 
arrived  in  Ireland.  We  call  them  Kelts,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  of  the  Phcenicians  or  Carthaginians.  These  ' 
Firboigs  had  laws  and  social  institutions  and  established 
a  monarchical  Government  at  the  far-famed  Hiil  of  Tara, 
about  which  our  early  centres  of  civilization  sprung. 
.  .  ,  .  I  cannot  say  that  the  Firbolg  was  a  cultivated 
man.  He  was  a  sliepherd  and  an  agricultarist. 
The  Firbolgs  were  a  small,  straight-haired,  swarthy  race, 
who  have  left  a  portion  of  their  descendants  with  ns  to 
this  very  day.     A  genealogist  (their  own  countiyman,  re- 
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sident  in  Galway  about  two  hondred  years  ago)  descrilM 
them  as  dark-haired,  taikative,guilGfnl,  strolling,  imste 
'  distiirbera  of  every  couDcil  and  assembly,  Ac.' 
To  these  physical  and  mental  characters  described 
Dnald  MacFiibis  let  me  add  those  of  the  nnosaal  o 
bination  of  bltie,  or  blue-gray  eyes,  and  dark  eyelai 
with  a  swarthy  complexion.     This  peculiarity  I  hava  n 
marked  elsewhere,  gnly  in  Greece ; — the  mouth  and  ti 
gum  are  not  good,  but  the  noBc  is  astmlly  straight." 

SIXTH  MIOKATION. 

The  neit  immigration  we  hear  of  in  the  'Annal^  ii 
that  of  the  Tuaiha-de-Stmiians,  a  large,  f  air-complei 
and  very  remarkable  race  ;  warlike,  energetic,  progreaaiT^  1 
Bkalled  in  metal  work,  musical,  poetical,  acquainted  with 
the  healing  art,  skilled  in  Druidiam,  and  beliered  to  be 
adepts  iu  necromancy  and  magic,  no  doubfc  the  result  oi 
the  popular  idea  respecting  their  superior  ] 
especially  in  smelting  aud  in  the  fabrication  of  i 
weapons,  and  omamcntB.  From  these  two  races  apra 
the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Ireland. 

The  Dannaa  Bpoke  the  same  lan;pia^e  at 
the  Firbolga.     They  met  and  fought  for  the  Eorer^mH 
The  "man  of  metal"  conquered,  and  drove  a  great  p 
the  others  into  the  islands  on  the  coast,  where  it  ia  si 
the  Firbolg  or  Belgic  race  fso  called)  took  their  1 
stand.     Eventually,    however,  under  the  inflnoDoe  < 
power  hostile  to  them  both,  these  two  people  c 
and  have  to  a  large  eitent  done  bo  up  to  the  present  d 
They  are  the  true  old  Irish  peasiant  and  small  £ 
class. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  their  physiognomy, 
or  reddish  hair,  their  Gize,  conjoined  with  other 
Btances,  incline  one  to  believe  that  they  came  down 
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Scandinavian  regions  after  they  liad  passed  np  aa  far  as 
they  tliought  advisable  into  North-western  Europe.  If 
the  word  Datio  was  knovvn  at  the  time  of  thoir  arrival 
here,  ifc  would  account  for  the  designation  of  many  of  our 
Irish  monuments  as  applied  by  Molyneus  and  others. 
Undoubtedly  the  Dannan  tribes  proaonted  Scandinavian 
features,  bnt  did  not  bi-ing  anything  but  Grecian  art. 

I  belioye  that  these  Tuatha-de-Datinans,  no  matter  from 
whence  they  came,  were,  in  addition  to  their  other  acquire- 
ments, gi'eat  masons,  although  not  acqnainted  with  the 
value  of  cementing  materials.  I  think  they  were  the 
builders  of  the  great  stone  Cahirs,  Duns,  Cashels,  and 
Caves  in  Ireland ;  while  their  predecessors  oonstrncted 
the  earthen  works,  tho  ratha,  circles,  and  forts  that 
diversify  the  fields  of  Erinn.  The  Dannan  anticipated 
Shakespeare's  grave-digger,  for  they  certainly  made  the 
more  lasting  sepulchral  monuments  that  exist  in  Ireland, 
such,  for  example,  as  New  Grange,  Lonth,  Howth,  and 
Slieve  na  Cailloagh  and  other  great  cemeteries.  Within 
the  interior  and  around  those  tombs  were  carved,  on  un- 
hewn stones,  certain  archaic  markings,  spires,  volutes, 
convolutes,  lozenge-shaped  devices,  straight,  zigzag,  and 
,  curved,  lines,  and  incised  indentations,  and  a  variety  of 
other  insignia,  which,  although  not  expressing  language, 
were  symbolical,  and  had  an  occult  meaning  known  only 
to  tho  initiated, 

The  Seventh  :  The  next,  and  last,  of  the  pi-e-Ohristian 
migrations  was  the  Milesian.  This  race  was  Keltic.  The 
people  were  brave,  chivalrona,  skilled  in  war,  good  navi- 
gators, proud,  boastful,  superior  in  onter  adornment  as 
■well  as  in  mental  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Being 
tho  conquering  race,  they  asaomed  the  sovereignity  of 
the  country,  and  became  its  landed  proprietors,  and  aria- 
tocracj. 
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MacFirbis,  the  genealogist,  writes  of  the  Milesian,  a 
race  to  which  ho  himself  belonged  :  "  Eveay  man  who  is 
white  of  skin,  brown  of  hair,  bold,  honourable,  daring, 
prosperous,  bonntif  al  in  battle  or  combat — ^they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesians  in  £rinn." 

All  these  different  migrations  had  con^e  forth  from 
the  Keltic  family  home;  and  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  All  were  Aryan.  Thus  the  ancient  annals 
of  Ireland  accord  most  wonderf  ally  with  the  teaching  oi 
the  science  of  comparative  philology. 

The  Irish  race  is  Eastern.  So  says  Dnald  MacFirbis ; 
so  proves  the  science  of  Comparative  Grammar  ;  so,  tooj 
the  Ronnd  Towers,  scattered  in  snch  numbers  over  thi 
face  of  Erinn,  proclaim. 


.  ..I.. 


CHAPTEB  XIT. 

^equestion  o£  the  Bonnd  Towers  bronght  in  the  forego- 
ing chapter  to  a  close  ;  not,  towever,  finally  eettlsd. 
A  fuller  analyBiB  would  not  produce  more  definite  re- 
Bnlts.  Conclusion  amvod  at  morally  certain.  Whyhaa 
the  question  of  the  Pillar  Towers  been  introdnced?  The 
language  of  Ireland  helps  from  the  Keltic  names,  and 
from  the  on  written  page  of  ancient  history,  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  Ireland's  Ancient  Towers.  The  Pillar 
Towers  on  the  other  hand  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Gaelic,  sbow  its  Aryan  character  and  its  philologic 
value.  (1)  The  Brehan.  Lawi  of  ancient  Ireland.  (2) 
Ehyme  in  Europe.  (3)  Names  of  places  in  Irelaud  and 
in  ycotland.  (4)  Keltic  Terms  full  of  rich  suggestive- 
nesa  of  historic  interest.  (5)  Etymology  of  European 
tongues  find*  sure  primitive  roots  in  Keltic.  These 
reasons  are  calculated  to  stimulst*  scholars  to  studj 
Gaelic.  Further  development  of  these  subjects.  First, 
the  Brchmi  Laws  :  Opinion  of  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  on  their  ancient  laws  ; 
How  very  unjust  and  cruel — and,  of  course,  ignorant — 
were  those  views.  What  are  really  the  Irish  laws, 
and  the  Irish  people  ?  Irish  laws  Aryan.  Therefore 
the  same  as  tiie  laws  of  the  Etrurians  ;  or  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables ;  the  laws  of  the  Komans  ;  the 
Saions.  Thus  the  Brehon  Laws  prove,  like  the  lan- 
guage and  the  Round  Towers,  thot  the  Irish  nation  are 
Aryan,  and  the  laws  were  those  taught  at  the  Aryan 
scliool  in  the  cradle-land  of  Persia. 
The  learned  will  ask  is  the  question  regarding  the 
Kound  Towers  closed  ?  Has  the  great  controversy  which 
has  been  going  on  fully  two  hundred  years,  but  especially 
for  the  past  century,  since  the  days  of  Vallencey,  been  " 
a.  hundred  pages  set  at  rest  ?      Well,  the  subject  regard- 
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inj?  the  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland  Las  been  introduced  int^ 
this  volume  in  relation  only  to  the  native  language  of  thi 
Irisli  nice.  That  language  aids  considerably  to  clueidat< 
the  vexed  subject  of  the  Hound  Towers,  and  it  is  only  8< 
far  as  ''  these  grey  pillais"  lean  fur  historic  suppoi't  oi 
the  language  of  the  Keltic  jace  that  they  have  been  takei 
notice  of  at  present.  The  Gaelic  names  by  wliicli  the 
liound  Towers  have  been  known  amongst  tlie  present 
people  of  Ireland  demanded  some  notice ;  and  then  the 
character  of  the  pillar  towers,  their  origin  and  use,  as  far 
as  can  be  fairly  shewn,  tend  to  coniirm  the  formal  truth 
of  all  the  conclusions  which  the  discoveries  in  the  Keltic 
'j .  i '         '  department  of  compai'ativc  philology  have,  within   the 

{r*i  past  decade  of  years,  developed,  and  furnished  as  scien- 

I  ', :  tific  dogmata  to  the  linguistic  liLrary  savants  of  Europe. 

The  national  question  of  the  pillar  towers,  hitherto   so 


I 


;  *  ^  much  discussed,  especially  from  the  year  1832  to  1845, 

\  r  ■      »  has  been  put  before  the  reader,  not,  of  course,  as  a  subject 

\,^-  of  special  interest,    and   one   resting  solely  within    the 

,  '**  -  domain  of  paleontology,  but  to  aid,  as  it  has  done,  the 

'i.»  force  of  philology  in  developing  through  the  language  of 

■  '  the  Irish  race,  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at,  that 

the   primitive   people   who  came  to   Ireland   had    been 
Japhetic,  their  language  Aryan. 

The  question  just  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  has, 
in  pushing  forward  the  developing  theories  of  Keltic 
philology,  acted  as  a  lever  with  a  three-fold  power — 
llnrjuistic,  inasmuch  as  Irish  terms  have  been  introduced, 
explained,  and  their  value  in  the  argument  utilised  ; 
archiledaval,  in  the  worth  of  the  towers  as  standing  speci- 
mens of  primeval  architecture,  and  historic,  because  the 
Hound  Towers  have  been  the  gnomon  on  the  dial  of 
Ireland's  historic  day.  So  far,  therefore,  the  language  of 
Ireland  has  afEorded  valuable  aid,  by  a  kind  of  philologie 
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electric  conductive  process,  in  dissipating  the  clonds  wliicli 
have  Imng;  over  tho  arcbtiic  pillar  piles  of  tlie  land  ;  nnd 
the  diacussion  of  the  sulijcct  of  tho  Towers  has,  bj-  a  his- 
toric pi-occsj,  a.liied  to  Iho  moral  electric  foi-ce  of  the 
speceliof  tim  (Jaul. 

A  f  oiler  discussion  than  that  just  closed  regai'diug  "tho 
mystic  temples  of  onr  own  dear  isle,"  could  not  have 
produced  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  or  results  moi'o 
rclialjle  or  truthful  than  those  which  have  been  attained. 

Otlierreasonsstiil  remain  to  bo  presented  to  the  reader, 
to  hhuw  that  tho  study  of  tho  ancient  language  of  Ireland 
ie  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for  men  who  aim  at 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  archaic  manners  of  the 
Irish  raco  in  the  pre-Christian  period — a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed — a  knowledge  of 
the  poems  and  stories  they  narrated,  and  of  the  songs 
they  sung  at  the  festive  board  of  lover  or  lord.  The  study 
of  tho  Gaelic  tongue  commends  itself  to  all  Irishmen  who 
■wish  to  be  familiar  with  tho  topography  of  their  own 
conntry ;  and  to  all  Scotchmen  who  wish  to  know  the 
real  meaning  of  Bet),  and  Loch,  Glen  and  Crair/,  in  the 
Highlands  ;  nay,  to  all  Englishmen  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  historic  meaning  of  Albion,  Avon, 
Camlrklijc,  Eait,  Londint,  Malvern ;  and,  lastly,  to  every 
Continental  scholar  wlio  cares  to  ba  correctly  acquainted 
with  the  moaning  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Enrope, 
and  with  Keltic  names  that  command  historic  interest. 

The  reasons  tliat  are  hero  presented  to  the  enlightened 
reader,  to  excite  his  interest  and  to  enlighten  his  viewa 
on  tie  value,  and  the  practical  profit  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage in  modern  scholarship,  are  seen  at  a  glance  under 
the  titles  :  (1)  "  The  Brehon  Laws ;  "  (2)  "  Ehyme  in 
European  Poetry  ;  "  (3)  "  Irish  Names  of  Places  ;  " 
(4)  "  Keltic  Karnes,  rich  in  Suggestiveness  of  Historic 
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Interest;"  (5)  "  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  Langnages  of 
Weatern  Europe." 

In  the  world  o£  letters  these  respective  Bubjects  have 
beea  treated  with  ability  and  eraditioE  by  men  who,  in 
each  department,  have  undertaken  the  literary  labonr  in- 
volved in  duties  so  important,  and  of  Buoh  immensa 
valne  to  European  literature. 

First — The  Brehou  Law  Commission,  established 
twenty  three  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, have  given  to  the  world  three  volmnes  o£  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Ireland,  with  an  introduction  to  the 
Sciw!.e/i«3  Mor,  and  AtlirGalihail,  or  Law  of  Didrese,  as 
contained  in  the  Harleian  mannscripta.  Brekon  Lawa, 
Vol.  I.,  published  in  Dublin,  and  London,  1B65 ;  Vol.  H, 
in  1869 ;  Vol,  UL,  in  1874. 

The  subject  of  "Ehyme  in  the  Poetry  of  Eorope"  is 
discussed  in  the  fourth  part,  or  Prosody  of  the  Co)1^;q 
Irish  Grammar,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  and 
published  by  Mullany,  Dublin,  Signor  Nigra  eon- 
firma  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  College  Graoun^. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Eellio  UUraiwe  (Smith,  London,  1867), 
resting  on  Zeuss'  erudite  work,  lends  to  the  discassioii 
the  sanction  of  Oxford  learning. 

A  really  splendid  volume  on  the  origin  an  d  history  o£ 
Irish  names  of  places  has  beea  published  ia  1869,  and 
again  ia  1873,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  A.M.,  M.K.I.A.  In  the 
preface  he  writes : — "  In  our  island  there  was  scarclj' 
any  admistnre  of  races  till  the  introduction  of  an  impor- 
taut  English  element — chiefly  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years — for,  the  Danish  interruptions  produced  no 
appreciable  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  our  place-names  aie 
purely  Keltic,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  tbirteenth 
part,  which  are  English,  and  mostly  of  recent  introdno- 
tion.     This  great  name  system,  begun  thousands  of  year* 
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ago  by  the  first  w&ve  of  population  that  reached  onf 
island  was  coutiuaed  tmceasingly  from  age  to  age,  till  it 
embraced  the  minnteBt  features  of  the  coantry  in  its 
intricate  net-work  ;  and  such  as  it  sprang  forth  from  the 
minds  of  our  ancestors,  it  exists  almost  unchanged  to  this 
day. — Prefaco  to  First  JSd'dion,  p.  7. 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  names 
of  places  throughout  Europe  ;  allusion  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  to  the  derivation  of  many  Continental 
names  from  the  days  of  Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  up  to  the  time  of  Zeusa,  and  to  the  present  honr. 
The  best  work,  however,  on  the  eubjecfc  is  that  by 
Wilhelm  Ober  Miiller — Deutsck^EeUUohes,  Gexkidiilich, 
Geograpldscliee,  Wirterhich,  ear  Erkhmtng  der  Fives, 
Herg,  Oris,  Gam,,  Yilker,  uni  Fergonm — namen,  Europoa, 
Leipzig,  1867. 

Joseph  Boult,  r.E.I.B.A.,  of  Liverpool,  has  written, 
on  the  Keltic  character  of  old  British  names,  two  veiy 
nsefal  tracts.  The  one  is  styled — The  Danish  Intrmiioa 
into  South  BrUain ;  the  other,  The  Angles,  Duiea,  ami 
Saxom. — Liverpool,  1873. 

Tho  able  work  of  Zeuss,  Qrammaliea  CtUica,  Second 
Edition,  18  well  known  ;  and  Ebel's  Edtic  Studiea,  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Snllivan.  The  work  just  now  being  pnb- 
liehed  by  Charles  Mackay,  L.L.D  (l^abaer,  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don), Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Antiquarians  of 
Denmark  snpplies  what  has  not  come  within  the  scope  o£ 
those  subjects  treated  in  the  works  written  by  either 
Joyce,  in  Ireland,  or  Ober  Miiller,  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Mackay's  work  is  to  be  pablished  in  the  present  year,  and 
it  is  known  by  the  title  "  The  Gaelic  Hbymology  of  the 
Language*  of  TTesfern  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the 
English  and  Lowland  Scotch  and  their  cant,  slang,  and 
oDUoquial  dialecta. 
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Each  of  tlieae  departments  of  Keltic  study  ia  most  n 
£iJ  and  important,  and  wound  np  with  the  study  and  ci 
tivation  of  the  Irish   langna^.     By  a  singular  i 
forliinate  combination  of  the  Scotch  and  li-iah  schools  o 
Keltic  learniug,  each  eection  of  linguistic  research  1 
found  its  scholastic  explorer  and  director. 


Up  to  a  recent  period,  which  dates  from  the  year  1840, 
Iriahraen  and  their  progenitors  have  been,  by  ail  Philo- 
anglians,  ranked  as  eavagea  of  the  wildest  and  most  »m- 
enlightened  kind, 

Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  remark- 
able in  a  certain  degree  as  antiquarian,  has  written  of 
"Clan  na  Gael"  in  these  terms:  "  Tiia  majority  of  the 
sembled  in  all  probability  that  of  the  Hottentots,  or  Kel( 
race,  othors,  the  rudest  savages,  as  the  Kelts  aucientl 
were,  and  are,  indeed,  little  better  at  present,  being  incap. 
able  only  of  any  progress  in  society."  Mr.  Pinkcrton  ia 
one  of  a  large  school  of  pohttoal  and  religious  zealots,  who 
think  that  they  cannot  show  their  just  appreciation  iot' 
England,  and  English  laws,  and  English  institutions, 
flaunt  their  leva  for  the  British  people  but  by  deprecii 
ing  everything  Gaelic,  and  shoiving  their  scorn  and  hi 
for  the  Gaols  and  their  speech.  Pinkerton  and 
school  have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  Britain, 
they  had  received  strong  encouragement  from  the  wor^l 
of  tbe  statute  of  Eilkenny  (passed  a.d.  1367)  which  de- 
nounce the  Irish  people  and  theu'  Inngoage,  and  style  the 
Brehon  Law  "itlihcd  and  damnable."  "I 
law,"  says  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  in  Lis  late  vror] 
Ledums  on  llis  Early  History  of  InslUutlom,  just 
(London  Murray),  that  "EJmund  Spencer  in  hia  Rfli 
tli6  Siatv  of  Irdan.l,  describes  as  a  rule  o£  right  unwritt 
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but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which 
oficntimea  there  appeareth  a  great  show  of  equity,  in  de- 
tcrmiuing  the  right  between  party  and  party,  but  in  many 
things  repugning  quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's."  It 
is  the  same  lewd  and  unreasonable  custom  which  Sir  John 
Davis  contrasts  with  the  just  and  honourable  law  of 
England,  and  to  which  he  attributes  such  desolation  and 
barbarism  in  Ireland  "  as  the  like  was  not  seen  in  any 
country  tliat  professed  the  name  of  Christ." 

The  foregoing  views  of  the  Brohon  Laws  have  been  re- 
produced by  Enghsh  writers,  and  propagated  in  athousand 
forms  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  America. 
Everything  Irish  has  beer  decried — and  the  laws  in  the 
past  pronounced  on  the  authority  of  respected  English 
authors,  each  as  Spencer,  to  have  been  lewd,  and  bar- 
barous, and  "  repugning  to  God's  law  and  man's."  Such, 
until  lately,  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  educated  upper- 
classes — i\u>  SaUi)-du'j  licvictt)  School — regarding  Irish- 
men anil  their  national  laws. 

This  strong  repulsive  bias  in  the  Saxon  and  in  the 
Scotcli  I'hilo-ISaxon — Pinkerton  and  his  class — against 
everything  Keltic,  ha'i  ai'isen  from  (1)  ignorance ; 
(2)  prejudice;  {\i)  political  antagonism  and  religious 
hatred. 

Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  (_Siul>j  of  Kellio  L'toi-ohire,  p.  13,  Londoa 
Smith,  Elder,  &.  Co.),  shows  this  timth  very  plainly. 

"  Su  £ar  1  go  along  with  the  bttcam  of  my  brother 
Sasons ;  but  here  I  imagine  1  part  with  them.  Tbey 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Welsh  language  and 
literature  oti  any  terms ;  they  would  gladly  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I,  on  certain 
tei-ma,  wish  to  make  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  is  made 
now  ;  and,  divpjiing  tlie  distinction  between  Welsh 
Irish,  Gaels  and  Kymrls,  let  me  say,  Celtic  literaturi 
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■n  object  oE  rerj  great  interest  Vj  bratba  RwmM 
have,  aa  is  well  known,  a  texriUe  waj  whh  tliem  of 
wanting  to  nnpTOTe  everything  bet  themaelres.  1  bars 
no  such  pasaioD  ;  I  like  Tarietjr  to  eiiat  and  to  show  itseU 
to  tne  ;  and  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  hare  the  Iu>e&. 
menta  of  the  Keltic  g^nina  lost.*'  Again; — ''  It  ia  not 
in  the  oatward  and  visible  world  of  material  life 
that  the  £eltic  gcnins  of  Wales  or  Ireland  can  at  this 
day  hope  to  connt  for  mnch ;  it  is  ui  the  inward  toortd  «f 
tlioui/ld  and  of  science  " 

ThoM  arc  remarkable  word^  of  the  Professor  of  Foebj 
in  Osford  Umveraity.  Next,  lie  shows  what  prejadice 
and  political  bigotry  can  produce  : 

".  When  I  was  young  I  was  tatight  to  think  of  Kelt  as 
separated  by  an  inipaaeable  gnlph  from  Teaton.  My 
father,  in  particnlar,  was  never  weary  of  contrasting  I 
them  ;  and  ho  iosisteil  much  ofteaer  on  the  separSitioiii 
between  ns  and  them  (Saxons  and  K«lts),  than  on  iha 
Beparation  between  us  and  any  other  race  in  the  world. 
In  the  Hame  way  Lord  Lyndhorst,  in  words  long  famons^ 
called  the  Irish  'aliens  in  speech,  in  religion,  and  in 
blood.'  This  naturally  created  a  profound  sense  of 
estrangement  i  it  doubled  the  estrangement  which  pcJi- 
tical  and  religions  differences  had  already  made  between  ns 
and  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  to  make  this  estrang»>'l 
mont  immense,  incurable,  fatal."  | 

He  says:  "  The  Jaw  of  ancient  times  seemed  ■ 
thousand  degrees  nearer  than  the  Kelt  to  ns.  PuritaQiBm 
had  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas  and  phraseology,  that  tiis 
sense  of  oflinity  between  the  Teutonic  and  Hebrew  natnw 
was  qnite  strong.  A  steady,  middle-class  Anglo-Sasoa 
mnch  more  imagined  himself  Ehud's  cousin  than  Ossian's.'' 

The  effect  of  religious  antagonism  is  made  manifest  by  ■ 
what  is  stated  in  tha  foregoing  paragraph,  partioolarlyi 
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whea  erery  body  knows  tliat  Matthew  Arnold  writer 
what  he  is  convinced  is  tme.  Philology  and  ethnology 
and  aBtiqnitiea  proclaim  Britaina  to  be,  like  the  Gaels, 
Aryan  in  origin,  Keltic  in  race,  and  not  at  all  Semitic, 
Xet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  believed  the  Hebrew  his  consln ; 
the  Kelt,  a  straQger.  Sach,  as  told  in  the  words  of  British 
writers,  had  been  the  notions  of  Englishmen  in  the  paat, 
regarding  Irishmen,  their  laws  and  institutions  ;  and  sncK 
is  the  opinion  regarding  them  to  this  day  amongst  hou.. 
dreds  and  thousands  of  Philo-anglians  in  Ireland,  iq 
Scotland,  and  in  America.  This  settled  notion  is  tho 
offspring  of  ignorance,  fostered  by  prejudice  and  nuirtnrecl 
in  the  lap  of  political  and  religions  hate. 

Have  they  not  ere  this  been  told  the  contrary  ?  Cer- 
tainly. More  than  a  century  ago,  the  Most  Bev.  Johii 
O'Biien,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Koss,  published 
in  the  Collectanea  of  Vallancey  a  dissertation  on  tbo 
"  Taoistio  I/aw  of  Senior-Succession,  illustrated  in  an 
historical  and  genealogical  acconnt  of  the  Kings  ol 
Monster" — and  to  this  was  annexed  "Part of  the  ancient 
Brohon  Laws  of  Ireland" — (printed  by  Thomas  Ewing, 
Dublin,  1774.)  The  "  Manners,  Customa,  Commerce,  and 
iaws  of  the  Ancient  Scots"  (Irish),  had  been  even  before 
that  period  (1775)  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Very 
Eev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Oonor,  of  Eelanagare.  Dr.  Lanigan 
did  not  neglect  to  treat  this  important  subject  in  his 
Ecclesiaslical  Miitvry  of  Ireland  (Dublm,  1822.)  And  in 
1824  Edward  O'Beilly  published  an  essay  on  "  The 
nature  and  influence  o£  the  Brehon  Laws." 

Moore  and  other  Irish  historians,  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  AnndU  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  eo  ably 
translated  and  edit«d  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  had  al- 
luded to  the  Br  ebon  Laws.  The  Brehon  Law  was  known  by 
Englialuiieii  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  have  been  the 
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IriBh  code.  In  the  aisteentli  vol.  ai  the  Tratwutiona 
the  Mfryal  Irish  Academy  (Dutlin,  1830)  is  found  an 
by  John  D'AIton  on  the  social  aod  political  slate  of 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  commeiicemont  of  the  Christii 
era  to  tho  twelfth,  century. 

The  renaiasance  of  Irish  antiqnitiea,  however,  and 
marvelloua  growth  of  Irish  learning,  together  with 
glorious  revival  of  Gaelic  litei-atnre,  based  on  Bcienti 
principles,  date  from  the  day  when  the  Government  es- 
tablialied  the   Ordnance  Smvoy  in  this  country.     The 
gifted  Dr.  PetrJe,  M.fi.I.A.,  and  his  staff,  did  in  a  few 
years  immenae  work.       They  tad  plana  laid,  and 
begun  actnaUy  to  re-erect  from  the  debris  of  past 
monuments  of  Gaelic  knowledge,  which,  foi'  the  natu 
would  have,  like  a  new  dawn,  shed  a  fresh  rauianco  over 
the  past ;  and  for  Gaeho  students  in  the  future,  would 
have  boon  a  beaoou-light  to  enlighten  and  to  guide  them 
on  the  roail  of  home  linguistic  atudies. 

The  Irish  nation  had  not,  perhaps,  been  prepared  for  so 
great  a  change.    The  literai-y  labours  of  Petrie 
staff  were  stopped.     The  mere  mechanical  Burvey  wejit 
O'Donovan,  howaver,  gave    ua  tho  Annals  of  the  JPo 
Mitslefs,  in  an  English  and  in  an  Irish  dresa  ;  O'Cnrty' 
manascript  materials  of  Irish  history.      The  Bntish 
yemment  ordered,  some  twenty-thi-eo  years  ago,  the 
Itcation  of  the  Bretton  Laws.     Thi-ee  volumes  ^ 
lated,  and  have  now  been  edited  and  pnblialied. 

Let  us  now  see,  from  impartial  witnesaos,  what  is 
real  truth  regarding  this  code  of  laws ;  wlmt  ig 
origin ;  what  their  legal  value  ? 

The  Brehon  Law  is  so  called  from  the  Gaelic  torn  for" 
judge  (Bfeilheamh,')  whose  office  was  to  esplaiu  the  law 
and  apply  its  meaning  to  the  several  cases  that  wctb 
brought    before    liim    for    aJjudicatiou.      "  There  an 
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startling  point/S  of  correspondence  between  the  functions 
of  the  Druids,  as  described  by  CcBsar,  and  the  office  of  the 
Brehon.  The  extensive  literature  of  law  just  disinterred 
testifies  to  th-e  authority  of  the  Brehons  in  all  legal  mat- 
ters, and  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were 
universal  referees  in  dispute.  The  schools  of  literature 
and  law  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  course  was  twelve  years." — Maine,  p.  32.  The  term 
IreUh,  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Greek,  pTiero ;  Latin, 
fcro  ;  and  the  English  hear,  signifies  to  carry,  to  seize,  to 
join ;  and  applying  the  name  to  the  operation  of  the  mind, 
to  catch  the  thoughts  and  to  compare  them,  and  thus  to 
form  a  judgment  in  the  philosophic  sense ;  and  in  the 
judicial,  to  pronounce  the  decision  arrived  at,  whenever 
one  has  applied  the  law  to  the  case  at  issue.  The  Brehon 
Law  was  that  code  by  which  the  L*ish  race,  in  pagan  and 
in  Christian  times,  had  been  governed.  It  is,  as  shall 
be  shown,  the  twin  sister  of  the  Boman  code,  known  as  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  of  Aryan  origin.  These 
laws  came  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  those  which 
direct  the  political  and  social  lifo  of  Europe;  "for,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  (Preface  to  Lectures  on  tlie  Early 
History  of  Insiitutions)  "  the  Roman  law  has  never  ceased 
to  be  spoken  of  with  deep  respect ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  rules  by  which  civil  life 
is  still  governed  in  the  western  world." 

The  laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  are,  in  a  certain 
measure,  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  and  therefore  the 
Brehon  Law  and  the  English  law  have  had,  so  far,  a  com- 
mon origin.  Yet,  these  are  the  laws  which  those  who 
enacted  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  pronounced  "  wicked  and 
damnable,"  and  which  Edmund  Spencer  styled  "  re- 
pugning both  to  God's  law  and  man's;"  and  Sir  John 
Davis  coolly  calls  "  lewd"  and  **  unreasonable,"  and  con- 
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trasts  it  with  the  "  just  and  li(»iorable  law  of  Englsn 

Are  we  certain  that  the  Brelion  Law  is  Aryan — that  S 
is  tho  same  as  the  laws  o£  the  Tivelve  Tables 
three  volaraes  o£  the  Brehon  Law  are  now  before  t 
public.     Each  aa Willi  can  read  and  judge.     An  Englii 
legal  lectnrer  (Sir  Henry  Snmner  Maine)  has  published  ■ 
Tolume  of  four  hundred  pages,  pointing  out  the  hista 
archaic,  l^al,  and  philologic  value  of  this  code  of  laws.  1 

The  Brehon  Law  had  been  written  in-old  Irish, 
the  necessity  and  value  of  the  Irish  language,  in  order  i) 
know  with  accuracy  and  certainty  thuse  ancient  lawa. 
is  true  that  tLcy  have  been  translated ;  yet,  a  knowle 
of  the  language  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Brehon  Ijaw  niannscripts,  and  ti 
historic  importance,  O'Corry  in  his  ninth  lecture  t 
speaks  (M8.  McUmala,  p.  201-202)  :— "  This  collection  I 
80  immense  in  extent,*  and  the  subjects  dealt  will 
thronghout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  a 
numerous,  and  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  definitions 
and  minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the 
outline  supplied  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws 
alone   would   almost   be   found  anfiicieut  in  competent 

hands Any  one  who  has  examined  tho  body 

of  Welsh  Laws,  now  some  years  before  the  world,  will  at 
once  be  able  to  form  a  fair  opiiiiCHi  of  the  interest  and 
value,  in  historical  and  social  points  of  view,  of  this 
far  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unexplored  mas» 
of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutes which  regulated  the  pohtical  and  social  system  of  a 
people  the  must  remarkable  ia  Europe,  from  a  period 
almost  lost  in  the  dark  maze  of  antiquity,  down  to  within 

■  O'Curry  had  transcribed  bC  tlio  tins  eight  thouaund  qiiarin 
pa'jes  of  matter,  relating  to  the  BroliOK.  Lnwe;  Hnd  Ihiaimnietin 
])ilii  was  oulj  part  of  lliB  code.— St uJ^  u/JC»l(ic  Lilsrature, p,  aa. 
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about  two  inndred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  out 
own  time,  and  whose  spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  in. 
flucnce  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  native  Irisb,  even 
to  this  day.  To  these  laws,  may  we,  indeed,  jnstiy  apply 
the  espressive  remark  of  the  poet  Moore  on  the  old  MSS, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they  were  not  written 
by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish  purpose.  .  .  , 
Copious  thongh  the  records  are  in  which  the  action  and 
every  day  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come  dowix 
to  us,  through  the  various  documents  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  wonld 
he  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of 
its  most  interesting  and  important  essentials." 

This  wonderful  code  of  laws  has,  like  Pompeii  or  Her- 
cnlaneum  entombed  in  lava,  been  sealed  np  for  over  one 
thousand  years  in  the  language  of  the  Keltic  race.  For 
this  reason  the  Brebon  Law  has  oome  forth  at  the  present 
time,  like  those  specimens  of  art  and  of  science,  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  or  architecture,  which  havo  been  fonnd 
in  the  buried  cities  near  Vesttvius ;  or,  farther  still,  like 
the  Etruscan  vases  and  statues  that  had  lain  entombed  in 
the  cities  of  the  dead  for  a  thousand  years  before  Bomulua 
founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  city  that  was  des- 
tined one  day  te  mle  the  world. 

A  modem  writer  narrating  the  discoveries  made  of  the 
cities  of  the  dead  in  Etruria,  says  :  "  It  is  only  in  modem 
times  a  general  interest  in  the  ancient  Etrnscans  h&n 
been  revived  ;  that  the  Trnscans  begin  to  remember,  with 
pi;ide,  that  on  their  territory  in  particular  flourished  this 
civilization  of  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  that  some 
Italian  families  have  been  led  to  trace  in  their  names  and 
genealogies  indications  of  a  connection  with  the  first 
civilizers  of  their  fatherland." 

Among  the  cemeteries  explored  by  modern  antiqi 
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or  by  modern  lovers  of  gain,  that  of  Vulci,  which  I 
furnished  the  Prince  of  Canino  with  the  moaiia  of  form 
iiig  a  most  splendid  collection  of  Etrnscan  antiquitieg 
which  has,  heeides,  enriched  many  of  the  i 
Europe,  and  which  stil!  yields  an  annual  harvest  to  the 
HUGceBHOrs  of  the  Prince,  waa  utterly  unknown  until  the 

year  1828,  when  it  was  discovered  by  chance 

The  tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Aeso,  which  are  re- 
miirkable  for  their  soulptured  fagades,  were  brought  to 
light  only  forty  years  ago  by  some  eportamen  of  Viterbo, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  penetrated  into  the  secluded 
glena  in  which  they  are  situat-ed.  The  magnificent  city 
of  tombs,  at  Orte,  were  discovered  in  1S37-  Others,  at 
Savona,  were  brought  to  light  in  1843." 

"  That  the  word  i^cropolls,  or  city  of  the  dead,  had 
not,  amongst  the  ancients,  been  a,  mere  tigurative  expres- 
sion, ia,  indeed,  proved  by  many  o£  these  i-ock-hewn  ceme- 
teries ;  for,  not  only  do  the  porticos,  the  pediments,  the 
houBC-like  roofs,  and  whole  internal  arrangemeDt  of  the 
tombs,  recall  to  mind  the  habitations  of  the  living,  bat 
in  Bevoral  places,  such  as  at  Bieda  and  Cervetri, 
evident  that  the  cemeteries  haTe  been  laid  out  ii 
and  even  in  squares,  the  fagades  of  the  tombs  o 
the  place  of  those  of  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  livi 

"  At  Castd  d'Aflso,  Norchia,  Bieda,  Falerii,  Sotri,  a 
Orte — all  places  of  little  note  in  Italy  at  present,  i 
occupying  the  sites  of  oilics  which  once  held  a  high  n 
the  history  of  Etruria — the  tombs,  as  regai'ds  their  ext 
character,  surpass  in  majestic  grandeur  and  archita 
decorations  all  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered," 

The  Brehon  Law,  like  the  rich  vases  and  works  C 
that  lay  buried  ia  the  tombs  of  Etmria,  bad  not  only  b 
Bfaled  up  in  tho  Irish  language,  unseen  by  the  eje  of  tt 
schular  outtiide  Ii-claud,  but  had  been  fi>i'  a  pci'iod,  1< 
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Kow,  at  longtii,  they  have  been  discovered,  and  arc  open 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

Thus,  the  present  geueration  of  euqairera  are  brought 
back,  at  a  bound,  to  the  time  when  they  can  behold  tim 
social  and  civil  state  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  centary,  and 
even  at  a  period  much  more  remote. 

"  Up  to  the  early  dawn  of  oiviliaation,  the  very 
causes,"  says  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  "  which  havu 
denied  a  modern  history  to  the  Brehon  Law  have  given  it, 
a  special  interest  of  ite  own  in  our  day,  through  the  arrest 
of  its  developement." 

It  is  this  arrest  of  the  developement  of  the  Brehon  Law 
in  the  pagt  that  causes  their  translation  and  pnhlicatiou 
BO  much  prized  at  present.  Like  the  Bound  Towers, 
like  the  family  features  of  the  Japhetic  race,  like  the 
awa  of  linguistic  science,  the  Brehon  Law  comes  in  and 
'onus  an  arc  ia  the  circle  of  newly-discovered  truths 
;hat  point  up  to  the  primitive  Aryan  period,  full  of 
knowledge,  of  action,  of  cyclopean  power  and  grandeur. 

It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  Brehon  code  should 
appear  archaic  to  moderns.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  public — with  translation  by  O'Do- 
novan  and  O'Curry — it  has  been  a  literary  fossil  for  over 
a  thousand  years. 

This  fossil  condition  of  Ireland's  ancient  law,  morally 
speaking,  is  owing  to  four  causes — the  inanlar  position  of 
Ireland,  its  freedom  from  Imperial  Rome,  the  antagonism 
of  Britain  and  of  British  law,  the  love  of  the  Keltic  race 
to  preserve  traditional  usages. 

VALUB  op  THE   LAW. 

The  words  of  the  present  writer  may  be  regarded.as 
favoring  too  much  these  cherished  monuments  of  Ireland's 
ancient  civilisation.     It  ia  well,  then,  to  quote  Sir  Henry 


Maine  once  more  :  "  The  value  which  the  ancient  1; 
Ireland — the  Brehon  Irnwa — will  possess,  when  they  i 
completely  published  and  interpreted,  may,  I  think,  ' 
illustrated  in  this  way.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  t 
Eoman  law,  which,  nest  to  the  Christian  relig 
most  plentiful  source  of  the  rules  gOTeming  actual  ( 
duct  thioughont  Western  Europe,  is  descended  f 
amall  body  of  Aryan  customs,  reduced  to  writing  in 
fifth  century,  before  Christ,  and  known  as  the  Tw 
Tables  of  Rome." 

It  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and,  in  part, 
written  law.  Such  is  the  Brehon  Law,  also  ;  it  is 
in  origin;  it  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and  con 
in  part,  of  the  written  law. 

"  Let  it  farther  be  recollectedthat  the  Eoman  law  waaa! 
first  expanded  and  developed,  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  1 
legislation,  but  by  a  process  which  we  may  perceive  a 
in  operation  in  various  communities — the  juridical  i 
pretation  of  authoritative  texts  by  sncceBsive  g 
of  learned  men.     Now,  the  largest  collection  o£  1 
legal  rules  which  has  come  down  to  ns  professes  to  t 
ancient  code,   with  an  appendage  of  later   glosses 

commentaries This  ancient  Irish  code  c 

responds  historically  to  the  laws  of  tlie  Twelve  Tab]eB,a] 
to  many  similar  bodies  of  written  rules  which  app 
the  early  history  of  Aryan  societies," 

"  That  a  kernel,  or  some  kernels,  of  w  ritten  law  e: 
is  highly  probable;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  thew 
of  the  Brehon  law  coDsista  of  thera  and  of  »ccumnlatio| 

formed  upon  them The  Brehon  Laws  ai 

no  sense  a  legislative  construction,  and  thus  they  a 
only  aa  anthentie  monument  of  a  very  ancient  gronp  c 
Aryan  institutions ;   they  are  also  a  colloctio 
which  have  been  gradually  developed  in  a  way  high) 
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favorable  to  the  preservation  of  archaic  pecnliaritiss." 

The  Brelion  law  had  been  expanded  by  thejnridieal 
interpretation  o£  anthoritative  tests,  jnst  lite  the  lawe.  o£ 
the  Hebrew  race,  or  like  the  code  o£  the  Spartan  State. 
The  Roman  law  became  transformed  and  modified  by 
legislation,  to  suit  the  altered  times,  the  varied  new  forma 
of  society,  the  changes  connected  with  growing  States 
and  with  diverse  races. 

"  Two  causes  (says  Maine)  have  done  most  to  obscure 
the  oldest  institntioos  of  the  portion  of  the  human  ru? c 
to  which  we  belong.  One,  the  formation  thronghont  the 
west  of  strong  cenfcrJised  govemments;  the  other  has 
been  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  drawing  with  it  an  activity  in  legislation  un- 
known to  the  parts  of  the  world  which  were  never  aub- 
jected  to  it." 

Ireland  had  never  been  exposed  to  these  inflnencee — 
ehe  neT»  formed  a  part  of  Uie  Soman  empire ;  she  had  u 
<ienti^  government,  bat  never  &  strong  one,  capable  of 
exercising — like  Borne  of  old,  or  England  at  present — 
a  special  centralising,  legislative  power. 

"  Under  these  circumstanoee,  it  is  not  wonderful  tEiat 
the  Brefaon  Law,  growit^  togetber  without  legislation 
upon  an  original  body  of  Aryan  custonis,  and  formed 
beyond  the  limit  of  that  cloud  of  lioman  juridical  ideas 
which  for  many  centuries  overspread  the  whole  continent, 
and  even  at  its  eitremity,  extended  to  England,  should 
present  some  very  strong  analogies  in  another  set  of 
derivative  Aryan  usages,  the  Hindu  law,  which  was 
similarly  developed." 

The  Hindu  law,  therefore,  and  the  Brehon  Law,  and 
the  Koman  law  are  developements  of  one  primitive  Aryan 

The  laws  of  Europe,  divested  of  their  legislative  and 
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judicial  accessory  forms,  and  reduced  to  first  prindplaj 
are  found  to  be  identical — one  with  the  primitive  Arj'ai 
"  Wherever  (says  Maine)  we  hare  a  body  o£  Atyan  c 
tom3,  eitiier  anterior  to,  or  slightly  affected  by, 
Homan.  Empire,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  some  etro 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  institutions  which  are  t 
basis  of  theBrehon  Law." 

To  conclude,  the  Brthon  Law  is  not  what  the  ParUamei 
of  Kilkenny,  or  Edmund  Spencer,  or  Sir  John  Davi 
prononnoed  it  to  be — either   "  wicked   and  damnable,!^ 
"  repngnant  to  God's  law  and  man's,"  or  "  lewd  and  n 
reasonable."     On  the  contrary,  it  Jjaa  been  shown  to  I 
and  scholars  versed  in  law  declare  that  it  is,  jupt  and  i| 
accord  with  the  natural  law,  and  with  the  written  laiq 
which  is  from  God.     It  comes  down  from  ( 
period.     It  is  twin  sister,  in  legal  parentage,  of  the  c 
known  as  the  "  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablea."    It  is  ther 
fore  kindred  in  its    institution  to  Knropean  laT 
especially   to  the  laws   of  England.      The  Eaatem   i 
Hindoo  law  and  itself  flow  from  the  same  6 
have  been  in  time  enlarged  and  extended  quite  in  thess 
fashion. 

Irishmen  governed,  in  days  that  are  gone,  by  such  a  a 
must  have,  like  other  nations  grown  up,  children  of  hoi 
and  troth,  with  a  strong  aptitude  for  ruhgion.     The  n 
must  have  been,  as  they  were,  truthful,  brave,  chival 
noble ;  the  women  free,  honoied,  devoted,  as  amc 
Etrurians  and  the  primitive  Aryans;  learning  was 
and  respected  ;  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated ; ' 
civilization  and  material  progress  patronised.     The  g 
resulting  from  such  a  code  was  manifold,  not  alone  i 
social  life,  and  in  the  political,  but  in  the  religiona  lati 
the  literary.     It  was  admirably  suited  to  the  t. 
to  the  people. 
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The  study  of  tlio  language  and  of  the  laws  of  Ireland ; 
the  study,  as  French  savants  style  it,  "of  the  science 
of  origins,"  has  produced  good  results — ethnological  and 
philological,  historic,  social,  legal ;  it  has  shewn  English- 
men, that  after  all,  the  Irishman  is  not  a  stranger  even 
to  the  British ;  that  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  had 
been  originally  one  family — the  Aryan. 

"  In  the  sphere  of  politics,  (says  Matthew  Arnold)  there 
has  appeared  an  indirect  practical  result  from  the  study 
of  this  science ;  the  sense  of  antipathy  to  the  Irish  people, 
of  radical  estrangement  from  them,  has  visibly  abated 
amongst  all  the  bettep  part  of  us ;  the  remorse  for  ill- 
treatment  of  them  ;  the  wish  to  make  amends,  to  do  them 
justice,  to  fairly  unite,  if  possible,  in  one  people  with 
them,  has  visibly  increased ;  hardly  a  book  on  Ireland 
is  now  published,  hardly  a  debate  on  Ireland  now 
passes  in  Parliament  without  this  appearing.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  march  of  science^ — the  science  of 
origins — shewing  that  there  is  no  such  original  chasm 
between  the  Kelt  and  the  Saxon  as  we  once  popularly 
imagined  ;  that  they  are  not  truly  what  Lord  Lyndhurst 
nailed  them — aliens  in  hlood  from  us ;  but  that  they  are  our 
brothers  in  the  great  Indo-European  family,  has  had  a 
sliare,  an  appreciable  share,  in  producing  this  changed 
state  of  feeling." 

The  same  ready  writer  shows  that  there  are  no  greater 
foes  to  England  than  those  who,  from  want  of  science 
and  from  prejudice,  disclaim,  as  had  been  d  one  in  times 
past,  right  against  the  Irish .  From  the  study  of  the 
language,  of  the  laws  and  history  of  Ireland,  Englishmen 
begin  to  learn  that  they  are  nearer  a-kin  to  Irishmen  than 
they  had  supposed. 

The  sons  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  from 
the   same  course  of  study  themselves  better,  and  the 
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noble  race  from,  whom  they  hftve  sprung,  will  learn  i 

negativB  the  saying  of  Moore — 

"  UoprizBd  ore  her  sons  till  they  lenrn  to  betray  ; 
Undiabingniahed  thoy  live,  if  tbej  Bbsme  not  their  Bire 
And  the  torch  that  ebonld  light  thsm  to  tibarty's  ivay 
ilaei  be  Liknght  from  tlie  pyiu  where  their  caontry  expirea. 

They  will  learn  that  it  is  not  treason  to  love,  nor  death 
to  dfjfend  a  connfcry  bo  ancient,  once  so  renowned  for 
arts,  lawa,  learning,  civiliaation,  Enowledge,  like  the 
eon-light,  throwB  a  shower  of  bright  coloring  of  beanty 
and  life  over  all;  makea  things  be  seen  fnlly  and  known 
better ;  ignorance,  like  night,  preventa  porception,  pro- 
duces persecution ;  begets  tyranny  in  rulers,  hatred  and 
revenge  in  the  eoula  of  the  oppressed. 


(443) 
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Gaelic  poetry  the  casket  of  nearly  all  Gaelic  literature. 
Wonderful  ability  in  versifing  possessed  by  the 
bards.  From  a  Keltic  source  spring  the  style  and 
natural  magic  of  English  poetry.  The  Keltic  element 
was  not  banished  out  of  Britain  by  the  coming  of 
the  Saxon.  Germans  are  singularly  devoid  of  style. 
The  Gaels  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  their 
quick  feeling  gives  them  style ;  their  high  sensibility 
and  aesthetic  sense  give  them  a  higher  gift,  a 
lucid  power  at  description.  The  magic  of  Romance 
is  surely  Keltic.  Rhyme.  It  has  certainly  come  from 
a  Keltic  source  ;  reasons  ;  authority.  Men  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  effects  invariably  assign — like  the  old 
philosophers  who  stated  that  nature  abhored  a  vacuum 
a  feigned  cause  to  suit  the  emergency  and  defect  of 
knowledge.  Even  clever  men,  like  Thomas  Moore  and 
Lord  Macauley,  have  fallen  into  this  mistake.  Their 
presumed  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  error  to  thou- 
sands. Yersification  as  practised  by  Irish  bards.  Its 
qualities.  Perfect  assonance  one  of  the  qualities.  Per- 
fect assonance,  when  found  in  the  final  syllable,  consti- 
tutes rhyme.  Druids  of  the  Continent.  Eire's  Bre- 
hons.  They  directed  the  literary  life  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation.  Youths  flocked  to  their  schools. 
Hymnology.  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church  composed 
like  the  Gaelic  poems.  The  style  of  versification  not 
Roman  or  Greek,  but  Irish.  Hymns  composed  by 
Irishmen  in  the  fifth  century — Sedulius,  Secundinus  ; 
and  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  native  Kelt  of  Gaul. 
Their  school  adopted  that  style,  and  not  the  Latin. 
The  Early  Church  embodied  those  hymns  in  her  liturgy. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  (Lectures  on  the  Early  History 
of  Institutions)  says  :  "  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  have 
come  down  to  us  as  an  assemblage  of  law  tracts,  each 
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treating  of  Home  ono  subjecti,  or  a  group  o£  subjects. 
And  having  told  what  these  law  tracts  wei-e,  he  adds  : 
"  It  is  extremely  likely  that  the  iuont  ancient  law 
preserved  in  rnde  verse,  or  rhythmical  prose."  Sir  Hemy 
appears,  as  he  gets  into  his  subject,  to  acquire  a  folli 
knowledge  of  it,  and  accordingly  farther  on  in  hia  lectni 
he  writes  :  "  In  the  oldea  Irish  traditions,  the  lawyf 
distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  poet ;  poetry  fri 
literature."  He  thus  points  out  poetry  a.s  the  casket  thi 
Goutaina  the  most  precious  gems  o£  Keltic  literary  valoS* 
And  atill  further  on  in  his  lectures  he  identifies  Gaeli 
literature  with  poetry :  "  All  literature,  including 
law,  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  poetry." 
have  stated  this  much  on  one's  own  authority  would  not 
be  valued  by  the  scholar  or  by  those  ot  the  British  peo] 
wfco  read  this  volume.  The  writer  has  thereEore  deei 
it  wise  to  present  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine's  words, 
he  is  the  latest,  the  safest,  and  the  best  legal  anthorij 
on  the  three  volumes  of  the  Brehon  Law,  aheady  pi 
lislied ;  and  Sir  Henry  cannot  be  considered  bj  the  Ei 
lish  student  as  partial  to  the  law  or  to  the  language  of 
ancient  Gael. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  qnote  either  Zei 
Higra,  O'Curry,  or  Dr.  Sullivan  on  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  Irish  in  the  artof  composing  in  metrical  strains  n 
or,  o£  committing  and  of  reciting  the  poems  and  songs 
the  hards.     No  scholar  at  present  denies  the  bi 
powers  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  and  memoiy 
by  the  ancient  Irish. 

FBOit  A  KELTIC  BOUaCB   BPHISO  TUB    STYLE   AND 


i 

elic^n 


Mathew  Arnold  says :  "  If  I  were  asked  where  Englis 
poetry  got  these  three  things — its  turn  for  style,  its  tni 
for  melancholy,  and  its  turn  for  natural  magic,  for  c; 
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iiig  and  rendoring  the  charm  of  nature  in  a  wonderfully 
cktSLT  and  vivid  way — I  should  answer,  with  much  doubt, 
that  it  got  much  of  its  turn  for  style  from  a  Keltic  source ; 
with  less  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its  melancholy  from 
a  Keltic  source ;  with  no  doubt  at  all,  that  fi'om  a  Keltic 
source  it  got  nearly  all  ifcs  natural  magic/' 

"  It  is  in  our  poetry  that  the  Keltic  part  in  us  (Eng- 
lish) has  left  its  trace  clearest.  The  Keltic  element 
was  not  banished  out  of  Britain  by  the  coming  of  the 
Angles  or  the  Saxon." — Study  of  Keltic  Zdterature,  p,  135. 

"  The  turn  of  style  is  perceptible  all  through  English 
poetry,  proving  the  genuine  poetical  gift  of  the  race  ;  this 
turn  imparts  to  our  poetry  a  stamp  of  high  distinction, 
and  sometimes  it  doubles  the  force  of  a  poet  not  by 
nature  of  the  very  highest  order,  such  as  Gray,  and 
raises  him  to  a  rank  beyond  what  his  natural  richness  and 
power  seem  to  promise.  Goethe,  with  his  fine  critical 
perception,  saw  clearly  enough  both  the  power  of  style  in 
itself  and  the  lack  of  style  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  He  had  to  try  and  create  out  of  his  own  powers 
a  style  for  German  poetry,  as  well  as  to  provide  contents 
for  this  style  to  carry  ;  and  thus  his  labor  as  a  poet  was 
doubled.  .  .  Style,  then,  the  Germans  are  singu- 
larly without But  the  Kelts  have  it  in  a 

wonderful  measure.  Style  is  the  most  striking  quality 
of  their  poetry.  Keltic  poetry  seems  to  make  up  to  itself 
lor  being  unable  to  master  the  world  and  give  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  force  into  style, 
by  bending  language  at  any  rate  to  its  will,  and  express- 
ing the  ideas  it  has,  with  unsurpassable  intensity,  eleva- 
tion, and  eU'ect." 

''  Take  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Kelt,  Angus  the  Culdee, 
whoso  Fdire,  or  festology  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  he  collected  from  the 
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oountleaa  hosts  of  the  illnminated  books  of  Erin,  givi 
the  festivals  of  the  Irish  aainta,  hiH  poem  haviKga  statu 
for  every  day  in  the  year.      The  epitaph  on  Ang 
died  at  Cluaia  Eidhnech,  in  Queen's  Coanty,  rima  thoa  J 

Angna  in  the  aBBembly  of  heaven, 

Ilero  are  hia  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 

It  ia  from  benoQ  ha  nont  »o  death, 

In  the  Friday — to  bolj  liettTeQ. 

It  yf&a  in  Cinain  Eidhneoh  he  was  reared  ; 

It  waa  in  Cinain  Eidbnech  ho  waa  buried  ] 

In  Claain  Eidbnech  of  man7  crosses 

He  first  road  hia  psalms. 
"  That  (says  the  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Oxford  Urn 
TBrsity)  iB  by  bo  eminent  hand ;  and  yet  a  Greek  epitajM 
could  not  show  a  finer  perception  of  what  coDstitnta 
propriety  and  felicity  of  style  in  compositions  of  thi 
nature." 

THE  MAOIC  OF  BOMANCE KELTIC. 

"  The  Kelt's  quick  feeling  for  what  is  noble  and  diatiw 
gaished  gave  Lis  poetry  style ;  his  indomitable  personally 
gave  it  pride  and  passion ;  hia   sensibility  and  i 
exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still — the  gift  of  render 
ing,  with  wonderful  felicity,  the  magical  charm  of  natui 
The  forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  wild  flower 
are  everywhere  in  romance.     They  have  a  myatei 
and  grace  there ;  they  are  natnre'a  own  children  aodtl 
nttei  her  secret  in  a  way  which  makes  them  something  j 
quite  different  from  the  woods,  the  waters,  and  plants  cC  1 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry.     Now,  of  this  dslicate  magio^  I 
Keltic  Romance  is  so  pre-eminent  a  mistrea,  that  it  aeems  I 
impossible  to  believe  the  power  did  not  come  into  romano^  fl 
from  the  Kelts.      Magic  ia  juat  the  word  for  it — thflij 
magic  of  nature,  not  merely  the  beauty  of  nature — tb 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely  an  honest  a: 
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of  the  soil,  a  faithful  realism,  that  the  Germans  had  }  bat 
the  intimate  life  of  nature,  her  weird  power  and  her  fairy 
charm.*'  The  troubadours  and  those  who  recorded  the 
events  of  the  holy  wars  were  chiefly  from  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Northern  Italy — the  Keltic  garden  of 
Europe  !  Their  weird  tales  were  only  their  bardic  tale& 
revived  on  a  grander  scale. 

BHYMB. 

Amongst  the  many  important  results  from  the  modern 
study  of  Gaelic,  as  a  language  and  as  a  branch  of  philo- 
logy, is  the  certainty  that  from  the  "  d^s,"  or  songs  of 
the  Kelts  has  come  the  use  of  rhyme  in  modern  European 
poetry. 

The  human  mind  seeks  for  knowledge,  which  is  the 
atmosphere  that  supports  the  vitality  of  truth.  ,  The 
greatest  of  philosophers  and  theologians  tells  us  that 
truth  is  the  expression  of  the  mind,  declaring  that  a 
thing  is  what  in  reality  it  is;  and  that  it  is  not  that 
which  it  is  not.  There  must  be  an  agreement  between 
the  object  and  the  mind  that  forms  a  notion  of  it.  If  in 
reality  an  object  does  not  exist,  the  mind  forms  one  ac« 
cording  to  its  own  fancy;  This  process  of  mental  action 
is  plain,  if  one  only  reflect  how  he  frames  his  thoughts 
and  make  them  the  messengers  of  objective  science.  For 
instance,  fame  tells  us  of  some  celebrated  personage  whom 
we  have  never  seen.  Instinctively  the  mind  pictures  to 
itself  some  definite  imago  of  the  object — one  of  its  own 
creation, — and  clothes  it  with  robes  which  the  light  of 
fancy  gilds  with  choicest  coloring. 

In  this  way,  English  literary  writers  of  the  past — ^not 
those  of  the  present,  who  have  written  within  the  past 
ten  years — ^have  acted  regarding  the  subject  of  rhyme  in 
modem  poetry.     They  knew  that  rhyme  is  found  at  the 
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present  time  in  poetry  of  every  language  throtjghoi 
Enrope.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Not  from 
poetry  as  praclisod  by  the  Romaaa;  not  from  tho  (Jree 
becanse  the  Greeks  never  knew  anytbing  ^bont  rhyme  ;'^ 
not  from  Germany,  for  the  ancient  Geimanaaid  not  regard 
rhyme  aa  a  requisite  of  poetic  composition.  Men  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  an  effect,  like  tho  philoaophera  of  old, 
who,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  fluid 
ascended  an  esJianstcd  tube,  said  that  it  was  because 
nature  abhoreii  a  vacuum,  feign  a  cause  rather  than 
admit  (heir  want  of  knowledge.  Hence,  not  knowing 
the  origin  of  rhyme,  sciolists  and  mere  literatenra  stated 
that  it  must  have  been  hoiTowed  from  the  Saracena. 
Those  who  made  this  statement  did  not  know  Keltic 
poetry.  Even  good,  clever,  and  learned  men  make  great 
blunders  on  aubjecta  concerning  which  they  have  not  had 
any  Bcholarly  knowledge.  For  instance,  Tliomas  Moore, 
the  poet  and  historian,  spoke  slightingly  of  the  valne,  to 
the  historiaii  of  Ireland,  of  the  materials  afforded  by  Irisli 
manuscripta.  It  was  only  in  1839,  when  be  saw  t 
enonnons  pile  of  Irish  MS.S.  in  tho  Boyal  Irish  Aca 
that  he  admitted  such  splendid  works  were  n 
fooh,  or  for  any  foolish  pjirpoac.  Lord  Ulacaulay  p 
similar  part,  and  declared  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that  the  li 
valuable  colieetion  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  StoHl 
Library  were  not  worth  the  purchase,  when,  in  1BA9,  h 
opinion  had  been  asked  by  the  Conservative  Chief  n 
ing  their  worth  for  the  British  Jluscum.  Lord  1~ 
himself  knew  nothing  of  their  value,  and  therefore  di 
care,  and  consequently  advised  Sir  Itobei-t  Peel  not  U 
chase  them.  The  pr^umed  knowledge  of  scholar  I 
doiibtedly  great  in  other  departments  lead  many  a 
ilen  who  have  studied  Irish  poetry  express 
opinion  forcibly  and  favorably  on  Ihe  subject  of  rhyi 
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ject  of  rhyme,  and  say,  with  strong  reason,  that  it  is  to 
the  Kelts  of  Gaul  and  Ireland,  Europe  owes  the  poetic 
property  of  rliymo  in  modern  metrical  composition. 

What  says  Zeuso,  ilie  greatest  of  German  Keltic  scho- 
lars, and  his  authjri ty  aione  id  worth  that  of  a  thousand 
others  ? 

"  In  ca  assonantia,  origo  prima  assonantiae  findlis  est, 
culta)  prajsertim  a  populis  recentioribus  Enropaa  quam 
dicunt  rimum."  And  he  shows  in  a  note  that  the  word 
rimum  (rhyme)  is  of  Irish  origin  :  "  Quamvis  ea  vox  com- 
putatioiiom  poeticam  indicans  in  vetustis  libris  Hibernicis 
non  occurrat,  frequentissimi  tamen  est  usus.  Simplex 
Hibernica  substantiva  riirij  inde  derivatur  rimire,  compu- 
tator." 

The  authority  of  Mathew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ought  on  a  subject  relating 
to  English  poetry  to  have  great  weight  with  the  English 
reader,  both  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  espe- 
cially in  poetry,  and  is  an  impartial  witness  on  this  special 
subject  of  Gaelic  learning;  moreover  he  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  truth.  He  declares  that  "Rhyme  is  the  most  strikinp^ 
characteristic  of  our  modern  poetry  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  and  a  main  source  to  our  poetry  of 
its  magic  charm  of  what  we  call  its  romantic  element : 
rhyme  itself,  all  the  weight  of  evidence  tends  to  show, 
comes  into  our  poetry  from  the  Kelts." 

VERSIFICATION  AS  PRACTISED  BY  IRISH  BARDS. 

Was  their  versification  founded  on  quantity  or  on  accent, 
on  measure  alone,  on  assonance,  alliteration,  or  parallelism  ? 
It  was  founded  on  none  of  these  exclusively  ;  not  on 
quantity,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which 
any  one  skilled  in  Latin  prosody  may  readily  learn  by 
analyzing  an  Irish  quatrain  ;  nor  on  accent  only.     0£ 
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course  it  ia  true  that  accent  plajs  a  part  in  all  kinds  oCj 
Tersification.  Nor  was  the  ancient  Irish  metre  one  merely  J 
of  measure,  a£  agsonance,  or  parallelism.  It  embraced  sU '] 
these  qualities,  some  one  of  which  was  considered  hy  other  | 
people  specially  essential  in  constituting  verse, 
wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  pronoanced  by  O'Molloy  i 
"  the  most  difGcultkind  of  composition  under  the  canopf'l 
of  heaTen." 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  ^ards,  either  pob-.j 
lished  or  still  in  MS.,  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  inlriah  1 
verse  composition  that  the  following  requisites  have  beeoj 
deemed  either  essential  or  necessary  : 

1.  Each  stanza  is  a  quatrain  of  four  lines. 

2.  In  each  Jine  there  are  seven  syllables  generally. 

3.  Of  these,  some  must  necessarily  be  allileratiue. 
4i.  Assonance  ia  indispensable. 

5.  Rhyme,  therefore,  if  the  nsaonancfl  be  perfect. 

6.  Rhythm,  as  well  as  rhyme,  lends  its  symphony, 

7.  Parallelism  of  thought  is  of  ten — of  words,  i 

— employed. 

S.  Each  line  expresses  a  judgment.     The  same  yt 

in  the  same  sense  is  never  used  twice  in  a  stare.  J 

9.  Special  kinds  of  verse  require  (1)  a  syilahleto  bvl 
annexed  to  the  prescribed  number ;  or  that  (f^ 
final  term  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  or  fi; 
and  second  lines,  consist  of  one  syllable  moi 
than  that  of  the  other  verse  in  the  same  couplet  i 
or  tliBt(3)  there  exist  a  certain  alliteration  t 
assonance.      These  specialities  Irish  bards  aac 
grammarianB  have    distinguished   hy    spc 
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*' Assonance  is  an  essential  quality  of  ancient  Irish 
Bardie  poetry ;  but  assonance  when  full,  or  perfect,  at  the 
end  of  a  verso  or  line  is  rhyme.  Therefore,  rhyme  had, 
as  perfect  assonance  been  found  in  ancient  Gaelic  versifi- 
cation. In  perfect  assonance  the  same  vowol-sound,  and 
the  same  accent  must  be  repeated.  This  repetition,  if  it 
happen  in  the  closing  syllable  of  a  line,  constitutes  rhyme, 
provided  the  final  consonant  and  the  accent  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  closing  of  the  preceding  line. 

(See  College  Irish  Grammar  for  a  full  account  of  the 
prosody  of  ancient  Irish  Bardic  poetiy.) 

Versification  with  these  requisites  was  practiced  before 
the  Christian  period.  If  it  was  so  then,  of  course  the 
Kelts  had  learned  this  art  from  those  who  preceded  them ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
early  Aryan  period,  to  the  time  when  the  emigration  from 
the  cradle-land  of  the  race  in  the  East  took  place. 

From  those  examples  now  furnished — drawn  as  they  are 
from  the  best  authenticated  sources — it  is  evident,  first, 
that  in  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  and  feubse  ][uent  centu- 
ries, the  Irish  bards  and  Jllidh  composed  verses  in  which 
(1)  assonance,  (2)  alliteration,  (3)  rhyme,  (4-j  'parallelism, 
were  essential  qualities  ;  that  versification  without  some 
of  these  essential  requisites  was  never  tolerated  by  the 
bards.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bardic  laws  and 
regulations  were  very  binding,  and  that  all  the  Keltic 
races  have  adhered  to  the  traditions  and  teachings  of  their 
progenitors,  as  Zeuss  remarks  :  *'  Morum  priscorum  se^nper 
tenacissimi  fueruntGelticipopuliy"  we  must  infer,  secondly, 
that  the  Irish  bards  and  filidh  who  flourished  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  practised,  as  our  historical 
annals  testify,  the  same  kind  of  versification  which  was 
in  use  in  the  early  Christian  ages.  And  the  third  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is  that  which  Zeuss  attests — the  Druids 
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And  bards  of  Wales  and  Gani  practised  the  same  kind  of    i 

Tersification  in  whicli  tlie  bards  and  Jilidh  of  Eire  com-  1 
posed  their  hymns  and  elegies.  .  .  .  Another  inferene«»  I 
is  this,  that  the  Keltio  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Cambria,  and 
Eire  knew  enongh  about  rhyme  and  its  nse  ;  that  Keltic 
bards  of  Eire  and  GanI  pnt  that  knowledge  into  praetioa 
2,000  years  before  the  Saracens  came  to  enlight«i 
Europe. 

These  views  receiTS  anthoritative  force  from  the  word*-  I 
of  the  learned  scholar  and  critic,  Rev.  Edward  DavieSt    , 
Chancellor,  at  one  time,  of  Christ's  Church,  Brecon,  Cain--  , 
hria.      It  is  admitted  in  all  quarters  with  S.  Turner,  tha    ■ 
historian,  and  Matthew  Arnold  shows  the  fact  clearly, 
that   the  Cambro-Britons  hare  considerable  remains  o&  | 
poetry  preserved  since  the  sixth  centnry.    "  Whom,  then," 
asks  Daviea,  "  should  the  bards  of  the  sixth  centnry  hava-  • 
imitated  bnt  their  predecessors,  in  their  own  countiy,  and 
who  had  composed  in  their  own  language  ?     What  had 
they  to  do  with  the  Saracens  ?    Nothing.    "And  he  adds:    , 
"Or  with  the  monks  of  Italy  t"  Had  hi  known  the  histoiy  J 
of  bymcology  fully  at  that  time,  he  would  not  ask  thisv^ 
last  question  ;  for  the  monks  of  Italy  had,  at  the  timor.  I 
aotnally  acquired  from  the  Kelts  the  knowledge  and  th»Mi 
style  of  writing  those  hymns  sung  by  the  Church  from  thV'  •! 
time  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine.    "  Had  not  saffi> 
dent  proofs  been  adduced,"  he  asks  again, "  that  rkym 
generally  known  in  Europe  as  early  us  the  first  eentoiy*  J 
of  our  era  ?      Yet,  it  was  specially  known  to  the£elt^itf 
Among  whom  we  had  it  in  full  estaLlishment." 

KHYMB,  NOT  FnOM  AEABIA. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  certain  from  the  fact*  J 
now  known  is,  that  rhyme  in  modern  European  poetry  h 
sot  had  its  origin  in  Arabic  or  Saracen  litc'ratnre  ;  not  ii 
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Roman  or  Grecian  versification,  but  radically  in  the  pho« 
netic  force  of  Gaelic  vowel  assimilation  (explained  in 
chapter  X  of  this  volume),  and  directly  and  inmiedlately, 
in  those  laws  by  which  poetry  amongst  the  Keltic  nations, 
in  Christian  and  pre-Christian  times,  had  been  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  literary  cultivation.  This  view  put 
forward  by  the  present  writer,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  ia 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Signor  Constantinus  Nigra, 
Italian  Ambassador,  before  the  late  Franco-German  war, 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, — "Origo  enim  rimes  Arabica, 
inter  fabulas  omnino  rejicienda  est/'  As  if  he  said, 
the  idea  that  rhyme  has  come  from  any  Arabic  source 
should  be  scouted.  Long  before  Tarik  ben  Zaid,  with  his 
fearless  Arab  force,  had  (a.d.  711)  conquered  Murcia, 
Granada,  and  Andulacia ;  nay,  long  before  the  founder  of 
Islamism  had  (a.d.  622)  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  bards 
in  Eire  and  Gaul  had  composed  songs  and  poems  in  which 
rh3rme  was  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics* 

Signor  Nigra  devotes  to  this  most  interesting  subject  a 
chapter  in  the  late  work,  "  Qlossce  Hihemicce"  (published 
at  Paris,  1869)  on  the  Irish  M.SS.  found  at  Turin.  The 
chapter  is  most  interesting ;  it  is  written  in  Latin  of  the 
highest  classical  style  and  of  the  purest  kind.  He  says, 
in  plain  terms,  that  rhyme  could  not  possibly  have  sprung 
from  a  Latin  source  ;  and  he  is  right.  Neither  in  reality, 
nor  in  name  had  such  a  thing  as  rhyme  been  ever  known 
of  old  in  Latin  poetry. 

'*  Porro  rimas  ex  solo  naturali  processu  Latinaa  linguas 
explicari  nullo  mode  potest.  Apud  Latinos  nee  res  existit 
nee  nomen.  Assonantiam  finalem  Latini  poetsd  nunquam 
qusesiverunt  immo  semper  sedulo  evitaverunt.  Neque  in 
incultis  Homanas  plebis  vel  Bomanorum  militum  canti- 
lenis,  qu89  supersunt,  etiam  in  illis  in  quibus  metrica 
ioruuk  jam  deficit,  nllum  rimso  deprehenditur  vestigium.'^ 


I  heflitate  not  to  affirm  that  rhyme  has  had  ita  r. 
ihe  lawa  which  direct  the  use  of  assonanco  in  the  ECeltic 
dialects  : 

"  Riraam  &  Icg^ibna  assonantia:  Celticie  originem  dnceiTe 
affirmare  non  dnbito,  saya  Nigra." 

Accent  and  b  tmii'orm  numher  of  feet  in  a  line  may 
have  been  derived  in  part  from  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Qet- 
man  ;  but  rhyme,  never. 

Again,  in  the  eame  chapter  in  ths  Glosxe  S^mieca 
veleris  eodieia  Tanrh^Biiiis,  1869,  p.  32,  he  says  :  "  Bimam 
Ben  asaonantiam  finalem  a  aolia  Celtics  pbonologiiB  legi. 
bnB  derivatam  esse." 

And  this  assonance  in  the  syllables  of  a  word,  in  tha 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  a  lino  of  poofry,  is 
pecniiar  to  ihe  Keltic  dialects  of  the  Aryan  family  o£ 
langnagea. 

"  Hasc  regula  qnte  jam  late  obtinet  in  docnmentia  Hi- 
bemiciB  et  Eritannicta  septimi  et  octavi  secnli  et  mnlto 
amplins  in  posterioribus,  assoruaiiia  Cdlica  noncnp&ii 
potest,  peculiaris  ed  et  propria  (inter  ariani  stipitis  idio- 
mata)  solis  Celticia  lingnis." 

This  laiT  of  assonance,  so  pecniiar  to  Gaelic,  has  i{ 
origin  in  the  eaiae  principle — vowel  assimilation — 
which  the  rnle  "  slender  with  slender  and  broad  t 
brood"  has  sprung. ^See  c.  ix.  supra. 

"  Eadem  est  utriusqae  assonantiio  genesis,  eadem  rati) 
idem  processus." 

DKuina  OP  TBE  CONTINENT,  AND  eibe'h  bbehoss. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  views  on  this  point  are  corrobc 
tive  of  the  relatiun  between  the  Kelts  of  the  Contiun 
and  Eire,  and  their  practice  of  comjxising  and  of  ti 
ing  their  compositiona  in  the  store-house  of  the  memoi^ 

"  There  are  a  few  very  important  points  of  detail  to  b 
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noticed  in  Caesar's  description  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lay  portion  of  Keltic  society.  .  .  .He  tells  us  that 
the  Druids  were  suprcme  judges  in  all  public  and  private 
disputes,  and  that  all  questions  were  referred  to  them." 
The  same  tendencies  which  produced  among  the  Xelta 
of  the  Continent  the  class  called  the  Druids,  produced 
among  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  the  class  known  to  us  as  tho 
Brehons,  in  this  way. 

The  Tribe-Chief,  or  King,  whom  the  earliest  Aryan 
records  show  us  standing  by  the  side  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, was  Priest  and  Judge,  as  well  as  King,  that  is 
head  or  captain  of  the  host.  The  later  Aryan  history 
shows  us  this  blended  authority  distributing,  or  differ- 
entiating itself  and  passing  either  to  the  assembly  or  to  a 
new  class  of  depositories.  Among  the  Acheans  of  Homer, 
the  chief  has  ceased  to  be  priest,  but  he  is  still  judge. 
Among  the  Kelts,  both  of  Gaul  and  of  Ireland,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  priest,  and  almost  ceased  to  be  judge.  la 
Athenian  history  the  institution  of  Kingship  survived  only 
in  the  name  King  Archon,  or  Judge-King,  and  in  Roman 
history  in  priest-king — ''Rex  Sacrificulus." 

The  difference  between  the  Druids  and  their  successors, 
the  Brclwns,  would  then  be  mainly  this  :  The  Brehons 
would  be  no  longer  priests.  Kings  have  delegated  their 
authority  to  judge  to  the  Brehons,  or  authors  of  judgment. 
But  the  literary  character  of  the  Druid  and  judge  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  Druid  on  tbe  Continent,  and 
the  judge  or  Brehon  in  Ireland  presided  over  the  national 
literary  life  of  the  country. 

The  Druids  presided  over  schools  of  learning,  to  which 
the  Keltic  youth  flocked  eagerly  for  instruction,  remain- 
ing, as  CsBsar  tells,  "  in  their  schools  for  twenty  years.'* 
Pupils  learned  an  enormous  quantity  of  verses,  which 
they  never  committed  to  writing,  and  the  object  of  this,  it 
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Bcema,  was  not  merely  to  prevent  sacred  knowledge  froa 
being  popnlarised,  bnt  t«  strengtben  the  mcmorj',  and  to 
fit  tlie  scholar  for  the  post  of  OllaJuh,  or  jndgo,  or  Draid. 
fCBesar  de  Bello  GalHco,  liber  ti.,  c.  13,  14.)     In  Cipsar'a 
account  of  tbe  Dinids  there  ia  not  a  word,  sajs  Maine, 
tliat  ia  not  perfectly  credible.     The  Kelts  of  tbe  Con- 
tir;eQt  were  before  all  things  remarkable  for  Ibe  literaiy 
class  which  their  society  included.     Saw,  tbe  ecbools  o£ 
literature  and  law  appear  to  have  been  nnmerons  in  ancient 
Ireland,  and  O'Cuxiy  gives  the  conrso  of  instruction  ia 
one  of  them,  extending  over  tbe  space  of  twelve  years. 
The  chief  Druid  of  Cicsat  meets  ua  on  the  very  Ibreshold 
of  the  Senachus  Mot,  in  the  person  of  Babhtach  Mac  na 
Lngair,  tbe  Royal  poet  of  Erinn — tlie  Brehon  wbo  was 
chosen  by  St.  Putrick  to  arbitrate  in  a  question  of  bomi- 
fiide,  and  whose  month  the  Saint  blessed.     The  preface  of 
the  Senachna  Mor  actually  contains  disquisitions  on  all  ibe 
matters  which  Ctesar  declares  the  Druids  to  have  been 
specially  fond  of  arguing.     It  sets  forth  how  God  made 
tbe  Heavens  and  tbe  Bartb.     It  goes  oil',  as  Cmsar'a 
Druids  did,  into  a  number  of  extraordinary  statementst   i 
"  de  sideribiu  atque  eorum  inofti ;  dc  viundi  ac  (erraruavS 
tnodniludirm."     The  Irish  Brehon  was,  therefore,  in  thAU 
literary  world,  amongst  the  Gaels  of  Ireland,  what  ili»fl 
Druid  was  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     His  style  oCf 
teaching,  and  tbe  instructions  be  imparted,  and  the  forok  I 
of  language  in  which  he  required  bis  pupils  to  commit  I 
these  instructiona  to  memoiy,  were  tbe  same.     And  tl 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  anthority  of  Zeuss. 

rnrther — Maine  states,  it  is  eow  generally  agreed  I 
that  tbe  volnmnious  Sanscrit  literature  in  verse  which  I 
embraces  the  poetry  and  most  of  tho  reb'gion  of  tbe  Hin-  J 
dooG,  and  much  of  what  stands  to  them  in  place  of  biston  I 
and  law,  was  originally  preserved  by  recollection   utij 
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pnblislied  by  recitation ;  and  even  now,  in  the  Sanscrit 
Bchools  which  remain,  the  pnpil  is  trained  to  exercises  of 
memory  which  is  little  short  of  miraculous  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

HYMNOLOOY. 

And  this  brings  the  reader  to  another  important  ques- 
tion— the  Hymnology  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bards  of  Ireland  and  the  Keltic 
bards  of  the  Continent — in  Gaul,  in  Helvetia,  in  the  north 
of  Italy — composed  in  the  same  style  of  versification. 

The  present  writer  claims  to  be  the  first  who  discovered 
that  the  Latin  hymns  sung  in  the  divine  office  of  the 
Church  have  been,  as  a  rule,  composed,  not  in  the  stjle 
of  versification  known  amongst  Greeks  and  Latins,  but 
in  that  adopted  by  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

From  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  Latin  hymns  have 
been  composed  and  sung  in  the  Catholic  Church — seculo 
quarto  obeunte,  et  quinto  incipiente,  (Nigra).  Anterior 
to  that  period,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  hymns  were 
usually  sung  in  the  synagogues.  On  the  very  night  of 
the  Last  Supper,  our  Divine  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sang 
a  hymn  before  they  proceeded  to  Mount  Olivet.  The 
Jiymns,  however,  known  to  the  Jews  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  Early  Christians,  were  recited  rather  than  sung, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  to  this  day  read  the 
Hebrew  psalms,  or  clergymen  and  canons  of  the  Catholic 
Church  recite  the  divine  office  in  choir ;  much  in  the  way 
that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  and  of  the  islands,  those  of 
Athens,  and  Sparta  sang  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  in  a 
recitative  strain,  prolonging  the  tone  at  the  caesura  or 
break  in  each  half -line. 

There  are  for  the  ptot  fourteen  hundred  years,  iibout 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  Latin  hymns  in  the  books  of  devo. 
tion  in  use  amongst  the  children  o£  the  Catholic  Church. 
Kine  out  of  ten  of  these  hjTims  are  -Hritlen  in  the  sama 
style  ag  that  in  which  the  Irish  people  of  the  early  period 
wrote  their  native  "  dans."  Of  these  hymns  (1)  some  aro 
composed  in  the  metre  of  the  poetic  prototypes  according  to 
which  Horace  and  Terence  wrote — (a)  Iambic  trimetre, 
(b)  iambic  tetrametre,  (c)  sapptie,  with  a  closing  adonic  to 
complete  the  strophe.  Others  have  been  composed  irre- 
Bpeciive  of  the  laws  of  Latin  versification.  .  .  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  whole  of  this  lattep  class, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  former,  are  written  in  verses  of 
the  same  nnmber  of  syllables,  and  adorned  with  the  same 
phonetic  qualities  in  ivLich  the  barda  of  Keltic  Ganl,  of 
Cambria,  of  Eire,  composed.  How  account  for  this  fact  ? 
The  hymnologista  must  .  .  .  have  learned  of  tha 
Keltic  barda,  or  the  Keltic  barda  learned  of  them.  The 
latter  part  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  admitted — 
chronology  and  facts  are  against  it.  Again,  Zenss  aaya, 
this  form  of  veraifying  was  unknown  and  entirely  foreiga 
to  poets  of  classical  antiqoity. 


The  hymns  sung  in  the  Church  prior  to  the  period  ii 
which  Urbam  VIII,  flourished,  were  composed  either  by  f  1_)  I 
Irishmen,  such  as  Sedaliua,  Colambanna,  Colun  "  "" 
dinua  ;  or  (2)  by  men  of  Keltic  origin,  as  Sfc.  Ambrose  ; 
f33  or  those  who,  Hie  St.  Augustine,  were  of  the  e 
metrical  school  with  St,  Ambrose;  or  lastly  (-1)  those  who  i 
flourished  between  the  fotirth  century  and  the  fourteenth, 
and  followed  in  the  composition  of  hymns  the  metre  and 
melody  of  tho  great  master  of  hymnology,  St.  Ambrose. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  they,  like  8t  Fiach,  Bishop  o£   ' 
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Sletty,  wrote  in  Irish  "dan  direac,"  and  in  that  species  of 
it  called  sjadna,  which  contained  eight  syllables.  .  .  • 
For  men  who  understood  Latin  so  well,  that  in  all  the 
ancient  manuscripts  wo  find  they  wrote  alternately  in 
Latin  and  Iiish,  the  transition  from  Irish  to  Latin  versi- 
fication was  quite  natural  and  easy.  When,  therefore, 
one  finds  such  hymns  as  those  which  an  Irishman,  Seduliusi 
composed : 

<<  A  Bolis  ortns  oardine," 
and 

"  Hostis  Herodes  impie," 

written  like  the  Irish  odes  of  the  time,  the  proof  is  com- 
plete that  that  manner  of  composing  hymns  was  borrowed 
from  the  Irish  bards. 

St.  Ambrose  wrote  at  least  six  out  of  ten  of  the  early 
hymns,  so  much  so  that  hymns  were  styled  Ambrosiani. 

"  Assonantia  finalis  vel  rima,  seculo  quarto  obeunto  et 
quinto  incipiente  vulgaris  aevi,  primum  occurrit  in  hymnis 
Latinis  ecclesia)  modiolanensis  qui  Sancto  Ambrosio  et 
Sancto  Augustine  tribuuntur.  Prima  itaquo  rim89  certa 
exempla  inveniuntur  in  solo  Coltico,  apud  Iticas  gentes, 
in  carminibus  conditis  a  poetis  qui  vel  Celticae  originis 
sunt,  vel  apud  Celticas  gentes  diu  commoraverunt." 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  certain  that  it  is  from  the 
lessons  of  the  Irish  or  Keltic  bards  that  the  early  Latin 
hymnologists  (natives  of  Ireland  or  Kelts  of  the  Conti- 
nent) imbibed  the  style  of  writing  hymns  and  sacred 
poems.  A  great  school  of  poets  of  this  class  sprung  up 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  sixth,  seven,  and  eighth.  The 
style  of  writing  these  hymns  became  wedded  to  the  litera- 
ture of  tlie  Church,  just  as  the  metrical  songs  in  English 
were  wedded,  by  Moore,  to  the  genius  of  Irish  melody  • 
As  the  native  Irish  melodies  are  not  lost,  but  are  revived 
in  a  new  phonology — English — surrounded  with  all  th® 
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old  "aira"  of  centuries ;  bo  the  Keltic  etjle  of  oompt 
in  yeree  waa  not  lost,  bat  wedded  tliua  to  tlio  melody  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  spraiig  anew  into  life  and  became 
the  tuneful  mother  of  sacred  soiig,  and  of  all  the 
rhythmical  effusions  of  modem  Europe.  Even  Greece  in 
her  popular  soigs  of  to-day  has  given  np  poetry — ae- 
.cording  to  tho  metrical  mode  of  quantity — and  (a-d. 
500)  has  adopted  accent,  and  tho  Qaelic  grace,  alliteratiOD, 
assonance,  rhyme.  Learned  men  must  conclude  that  Irish 
Gaelic  had  been,  at  one  period,  bettet  cultivated  than 
Sanskrit ;  and  secondly,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
docti-ine  of  phonology,  alliteration,  assonance,  rhyme,  &;c., 
Irish  Gaelic  ia  infinitely  superior. 

In  tho  nineteenth,  and  in  tho  sisiy-first  volume  Patra- 
loguB  Cursua  Comiiletta,  published  in  Paris  by  Abbe, 
J.  P.  Migne,  the  learned  reader  wiil  find  poems  written 
by  Scdulius  and  Secundinus,  scholars  of  the  fith  century, 
Sedulins'a  poems,  composed  in  tlie  style  known  to  tho 
Irish  bards  of  the  period,  fill  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Whoever  has  a  tasto  for  style,  and  the  study  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  hitherto  mach  ignored  hy  English  readers ; 
whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  origin  of  European  poetiy  will 
find  a  treasure  in  the  two  volumes  of  tlie  Lua'jar  Imuiiin, 
oi'  Book  of  Hymns  of  (lie  Awient  Oliurch  oflrclanil,  edited 
from  M.SS.,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  Bev.  James 
H.  Todd,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  published, 
the  one  in  1855,  the  other  in  1869,  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society.  The  preface  to  each  hymn  is  a 
mixture  of  old  Irish  and  Latin — according  to  the  custom 
of  Gaelic  writeia  of  the  period — some  few  of  the  hymna 
ai'e  in  Irish. 

Two  or  three  examples  to  illustrate  the  style  in  which 
tho  Irish  bards  wrote  in  Latin  aa  vrall  as  in  their  nfttivo^ 
Gaelic  are  here  given  ; 
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FouBTH  Century— -Hymn,  by  Oaius  OcbUus  SedniUus — He  was  an 
Irishman,  of  the  name  of  <*  Siadal"  (Shiel)  s  before  %  has  in  Irish 
the  same  sound  that  sh  in  English  reoeives  ;  d,  aspirated  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  is  equal  in  sound  to  y  (English).  He  left  the 
chores  of  his  native  country  before  St.  Patrick  had  oome  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  He  was  then  a  Pagan  $  he 
trayelled  through  France  and  Italy,  where  he  received  the 
light  of  the  Christian  Faith — adfidem  Catholicam  conver^tM— he 
trayelled  through  Greece,  and  Asia ;  taught  poetry  in  Aohaia  • 
was  ordained  priest;  returned  to  Borne.  St.  Jerome  gives  a 
summary  of  his  live  :  "  Sedulius  versifions,  primo  laions,  in 
Italia  philosophiam  didicit ;  inde  ad  fidem  Catholicam  conver- 
•us ;  postea  cam  aliis  metrum  heroicum,  Macedonio  consulente» 
docuit  in  Achaia.  Libros  suos  scripsit  tempore  Yalentiniani  et 
Theodosii."  From  this  it  is  clear  he  lived,  at  least  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  centnry>  for  St.  Jerome  died  a.o.  420.  He  was 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  ability^  wonderful  learning,  and 
great  piety.  By  some  writers  he  is  styled  Bishop.  Had  he 
lired  in  Ireland,  like  many  of  her  ablest  sons,  his  fame  as  a 
scholar  would  never  have  been  koown.  That  ho  was  Irish, 
there  is  no  doubt;  for  in  his  Commentarios  (14 books)  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  gives  his  nuiLiti — Stdulii  ScoU  Hiher- 
nien»%$  in  omne$  Epistolcks  Faiili  auUcctunvum, 

A  soils  ortas  curHinc, 
Ad  usque  terrs9  limitem, 
Ciirifitum  canamus  prinoipemi 
Katum  Maria  Yirgine, 

In  this  stanza  all  the  qualities  deemed  by  the  bards  essential 
for  Irish  versification  are  found — eight  syllables,  alliteration — 
as  c  of  Christum  and  c  of  canamus  show  :  assonance,  as  ine  and 
em  point  out — ine  in  cardine,  and  ine  in  virgine. — From  p,  763, 
torn,  mix.  Patrologios,  Cursus  Completus. 

Fifth  Century. — The  hymn  of  St.  Columba — In  te  Domvne* 
This  hymn  consists  of  thirty-three  double  verses,  or  lines;  it  is 
very  beautiful,  abounding  in  alliteration,  assonance,  paral- 
lelism, and  all  the  graces  of  Irish  bardic  versification.  There 
are  only  six  lines  given  here.  St.  Columba  was  a  scholar,  a 
bard,  a  prince,  a  priest,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands : 
Deus  formator  omnium;  Deas  et  judex  judicum  ; 
Deui  et  jprinoeps  |>rinoipam|  elementorum  omnium ; 
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Dens  larguB,  langaaim 
DeuB  qui  fa  nit  omniu, 


;  Sens  Uootor  ttocibilist^ 


The  wordfl  j'ndei,  judionm,  yrincepa,  prinoipnm,  and  Eargaa 
longamitiiB,  Deas,  doctor,  liacibiliB,  nhotr  that  alliteralion  is 
not  overl noted. 

Omnium,  judlcuni,  principum,  are  instEinoea  of  agaoDanoa 
fan,  and  or,  and  is,  final  Bjllabioa  in  first  part,  Deus,  largiis, 
loDganimis,  makea  a  paralleliem  with  us,  and  nr,  nnd  is,  in  tka 
■econd  part.)  So,  too,  the  final  gyllabloB  of  Chriatits,  Tadomtor 
gontium,  with  thoae  of  ChristiiS  amntor,  Tirginara.  Each  Ijna 
eiprBBSQB  a  propositipn.    In  each  tlie  sbdss  is  complste. 

Again— Read  thcao    fonr    Imes   from    arothar    hymn,   IfoK 

Pater,  by  Bt.  Colamba,  p.  263,  vol.  ii.,  Book  of  llymia,  b;  Dr. 

Toild :  ~ 

To  [imeinaB  (erri  tilcm. 


Alliteration— T  ic 


I,  terribilem. 


AsBOnance,      1  Bifera,  of  terribileni  j  mtiem,  of  Himilem;  i 

Ilhyme,     /     of  oarmina  and  a);miaa. 
These  few  instances  must  suffice. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  some  twenty -five  h; 
in  Irisli  Gaelic  M.SS.  attributed  to  St.  Columba. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  thousand  volumes  of  unpublisli.ed  Irish  Gaelic  still 
extant.  Testimonies.  Composed  chiefly  in  and  adorned 
with  graces  of  L'ish  verse.  The  amazing  literary 
labor  of  the  Christian  and  pre-Christian  Irish.  Supe- 
riority of  Irish  Gaelic  over  Sanscrit,  especially  in  the 
beauties  of  versification.  Historic  suggestiveness  of 
Gaelic  words.  European  Keltic  area.  Names  of 
persons,  places,  things.  Historical  doubts  cleared  up. 
Home  called  from  the  color  of  the  Tiber's  waters. 
Komulus  from  Home.  How  the  Sabines  and  Homans 
were  amalgamated.  Meaning  of  Quirites.  Brennus. 
The  Etruscan  Lucumo.  The  Sabines  were  Gaels. 
Itomans  composed  of  four  races.  The  Sabines  lost 
their  Gaelic,  but  gave  to  Rome  their  phonesis,  and 
many  of  their  civil  and  religious  customs.  Astrono- 
mical Gaelic  terms  were  never  borrowed  from  Rome^ 
for  at  the  time,  in  the  early  pagan  period,  Ireland  had 
no  connexion  with  Pagau  Rome.  Adolphe  Pictet*s 
proof  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Irish  Gaelic  and  of 
the  Irish  Race.  Frazer's  Magazine.  Conclusion. 
Summary  of  points  proved.  Shall  the  Gaelic  language 
die? 

A  thousand  volumes  of  unpublished  Irish  Gaelic  are 
etill  extant.  The  highest  testimony  that  can  be  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  Irish  manuscripts,  the  written 
assurance  of  Professor  O'Loony,  M.R.I.  A.,  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Dublin,  and  that  of  Rev.  Professor  O'Mahony, 
M.R.I.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — is  offered  as  suffi- 
cient motive  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  statement  is 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact.  The  learned  reader  may 
well  be  surprised;  that  after  all  the  drowning  and  born- 
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ing  of  Imh  MSS  hy  Danes  for  seneral  ceninries,  and  Irf 
BaioTiB  for  a  period  etfll  longer,  any  codices  of  ralna 
ehonld  at  all  suiTive.  Yet,  there  are  one  thonaanci  st31 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  literary,  th^  BOcial,  political, 
and  religions  life  of  a  people  powerfnl  at  all  time*  in  ■ 
vindicating  the  principles  of  science  and  re'fgion, 
ever  proline  in  prodnctions  of  the  aL.'i. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  m-ice:'.  rji.rl  Marali  i 
1875,  Professor  O'lIahDny  saja  :   "  \ ,  ilh  /^gard  to  *. 
number  of  Irish  MSS  vet  i^pahLshoi.  I  £iui  incIjmS'fl 
agree  with  Mr.  O'Loonej'a  opinion,  that  ia  all  th^  4 
not  fall  far  short  of  hia  uatiaiate — that  of 
vtiliimeB." 

To  atron^hen  ihn  testimony  of  the  living  pablio  wiU 
neSsoB — one  from  each  of  the  two  UniverBitiea  in  Ireland, 
the  following  from  the  late  Professor  O'Cnrry  is  brought 
forward  ;— '■  Notivit  ha  landing  the  irreparable  loss  of  tha  . 
before-named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  qnan-a 
tity  of  Gaelic  writing  of  great  parity  and  of  the  highest  \ 
value  as  regards  the  hiiitory  of  this  counti-y.  And  these  J 
MS8.  comprise  general  and  national  history ;  ciril  anSa 
ecclesiastical  records,  and  abundatit  materials  of  geneoal 
logy,  bcaidea  jxictry,  romance,  law,  and  medicine,  and  1 
eoine  fnigmetits  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and  astronomy ." 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  coneista  of  oyer  ona 
hundred  and  forty  volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum, 
dated  from  tho  early  part  of  the  twelfth  down  tothe''! 
middle  of  the  last  century.      There  are  also  in  this  fina'*' 
collection  beautiful  copiea  of  the  Gospels. 

"The  next  gcvut  colioct'on  is  that  in  the  Royal  Iriah 
Academy,  wJiiuh,  though  formud  at  a  later  period  than  that 
of  Trinity,  is  far  more  cxtoiiBive,  and  taken  in  connection"' 
with  tht!  unrivalled  collection  of  untiqaitiea  secured  to'" 
this  country  by  the  liberality  of  this  body,  forms  »* 
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•..ui<jiial  monument,  of  which  wo  may  well  bo  proud.  Ifc 
includes  somo  noblo  old  volumes  written  on  vellum, 
abounding  in  history  as  well  as  poetry,  ancient  law  and 
ireiiealogy,  science,  grammar,  and  romance.  There  is 
also  a  gi-eat  body  of  most  important  theological  and  eccle- 
isiastical  compositions  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the 
purest  stylo,  perhaps,  that  the  Gaelic  language  ever 
attained." 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  M.SS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  which  contains 
much  valuable  matter;  and  next,  that  of  the  Bodleinn 
Library,  Oxford,  which  is  enriched  by  some  most  pre- 
cious books. 

Next  comes  the  Stowo  collection,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Stowe  catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
C) 'Connor.  There  are  also  in  England  some  other  collec- 
tions of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

There  is  a  goodly  collection  in  the  College  of  St. 
I'atrick,  Maynooth,  and  in  the  possession  of  many  private 
persons  in  Ireland. 

l^assing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris,  there  are  found  a  few  Gaedhlic 
volumes,  and  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  in  the  Burgun- 
dian  Library  at  Brussels. 

Lastly,  should  be  noticed  the  Irish  glosses  of  the  Latin 
M.SS.  from  which  Zeuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish 
poi-tion  of  his  celebrated  Grammatica  Celiica  (Le'i}.»ix 
1853). 

Tlioso  manuscripts  which  Zeuss  consulted  are  to  bo 
fouiKl  in  the  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  of  Milan,  Uobbio,  and 
linoU-^Luut  Germany — Wm'tzburg,  Carlsruh,  Bat  id  bun — 

■a  2     ' 
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and  are  the  glosaea  written  in  Irish  Gaelic,  somi 
Latin,  on  the  margin,  or  between  the  written  lin 
body  of  tho  work  :    "  Hiherni  codicea   Tetnatffl  Ungi 
monnmenta  servantea  in  copiosia  pnesertim  glossiB, 
Jinearibna  plarimum,  scepios  etiam  taarginalibas,  in 
continente    extant  plurcs  a  monachiti  Bcripti   Hil 
jam  a  eiecnlo  Buxto  per  Enropam  continentem  ad  j 
gandam  fideta  Christianatn  disporaia." — Zuuss. 

For  example,  at  St  Gall,  Switzerland,  he  fonnd  a 
nnscript  copy  of  Priacian'a  famous  wort  on 
This  codex  had  been  manifeatly  a  copy  made  n 
profeaaor  in  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland,  for  the  margin  a 
each  page  of  fo^rt^^en  books  of  the  codes  is  laden  i 
commenta  in  the  Irish   language  :  magnam  gloB 
molem  prebens,  qnibua  refertua  est. 

The  names  oE  those  echolars  who  wrote  the  gloai 
given  in  the  work  ;  and  Zeuas's  own  view  on  the  a 
ticity  and  value  of  these  M.SS.  are  seen 
to  the  Grammatioa  Cdtica.      But  that  special  view  i 
the  subject  cannot  here  be  allowed  more  than  a  p 
allasion. 

All  the  early  ancient  Irish  writings  i 
generally,  composed  in  bardic  verse.  "Hoc  solum  a 
linm  genus  habebant  quod  in  epicis  carminibaa  e 
Darrationibus  metrice  compoaitis  consistefc." — Hen 
Preface  to  his  cojmnentavy  on  St.  Fiaco's  hymn  ii 
of  St.  Patrick.— HhIVs  Saxnnum,  1845. 

The   difficulty   of   writing  in  that  style  of  v 
already  known  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  chapter  jtu 
bronght  to  a  close;  each  verse  should  consist  of  a 
syllables,  at  times  o£  eight  ;    each  line  should  ex] 
a   judgment,   and     form    complete    sense ;     aJlJteralai 
and  assonance,  and  consequently  rhyme,  at  times  shcn 
graoa  tbe  verse  ;  and  parallelism  of  tcmiB  and  1 
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should  not  bo  forgotten  in  building  tip  the  poetic  stave. 
With  these  golden  links  binding  the  poetic  fancy  it  was 
difficult  to  soiu".  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  what 
a  vast  number  of  M.SS.  volumes  of  verse  had  been  written 
by  the  pagan  and  Christian  bards  in  ancient  Ireland ! 
These  M.SS.  are  standing  proofs  of  the  fosteiing  care 
bestowed  on  the  ai't  of  poetry  by  the  literary  sons  of  Eire.** 

SANSKRIT  AND   GAELIC  POETRY  CONTRASTED. 

In  Sanskrit  song  or  poem  there  is  not  a  trace  of  alli- 
teration, of  assonance  or  rhyme  ;  all  that  is  fouud  is  an 
equal  number  of  syllables  in  each  recurring  verse.  "  An- 
tiqui  Indi  pari  syllabamm  numero  versum  ligaverunt.*' 
These  are  the  words  of  Nigra,  that  the  ancient  Indians 
moulded  their  poetic  thoughts  in  verse  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables.  None  of  the  metrical  qualities  which 
Gaelic  bards  require  is  found  in  old  Indian  poetry.  Irish 
Gaelic  is  therefore  immensely  superior  in  metrical  de- 
velopement  to  Sanskrit. 

Besides  the  splendid  and  varied  literary  developements 
just  named,  that  have  come  before  the  learned  reader's 
view  in  studying  the  subject  of  Irish  ,bardic  versification, 
which  is  only  a  single  department  in  the  school  of  Gaelic 
study ;  other  features  of  an  interesting  and  a  striking 
character  still  remain  to  be  presented. 

The  present  volume  has  increased  in  size  many  pages 
beyond  the  number  contemplated  ;  and  hence  the  reasons 
not  yet  adduced — favorable  to  the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic — 
must,  however  deserving  of  developement  on  account  of 
the  literary  intercut  with  which  they  are  entwined,  be 
summarised  for  the  present. 


*Ti)o  fuUcRt-  record  of  Irish  M.SS.  is  that  just  published  by 
Rov.  John  O'lTanlon  in  his  learned  introduction  to  Lives  of  Vie 
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Not  only  tlic  Irisli  ISrelioo  Law,  ami  tlio  Gaelic  p 
iu  matter  as  woll  as  in  form,  but  tlie  very  kirma  of  the 
Irisli  Gaelic  language  are  full  of  rich  suggestiveneaa  ( " 
historic  interaat. 


The  topography  of  Eiiropo  iij  a  history  in  Gaelic  of  tj 
juJgrationB  of  tl:c  Keltic  race. 

From  tho  dasBical  rcBearches  of  Latham,  oni 
glanco  the  wide  range  of  territory  which  a  Gaelic  s] 
ing  race  at  one  time  occupied.  They  spread  over  Helvet 
(modern  Savoy  and  Switzerland),  Eiimtia,  or  the  T 
Styria,  Cariuthia,  Illyria,  Salmatia,  the  lower  Datmb^ 
the    Da3tamie,  the  Galette,  "Wnrtembnrg;,  Bavarift,  ] 
hemia,  Throcia,    Macedonia,    Grsocia,  Golatia    (in 
Minor),   ]3oIgium,   middle    Bliinc,    tho    Ligurians, 
Spanish  Peninsula,  Italia,  Gallia,  Britannia,  Ilibemia,  o 
Bcotia  Major,  Calwloniaor  Scotia  Minor,  the  Isle  of  M 
and  tjie  islands  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  original  Keltic  area  is  one  thing,  the  areas  i 
which  tho  Kelts  intruded  themselves  is  another.     Qei 
many  is  the  original  Engliah  area.      Kngland,  aud  i 
more  America,  aro  areas  into  which  the  English  havl 
intrnded. 

Tho  Keltic  area,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Latham  (^ 
supplementaiy  chapter    in   new   edition    of  Prichard^ 
KcUi'!  Nations,  V>j  Dr.   Laihain,  published    by  Bernat 
Quai-itch,  London,  1S57,)  extends  over  tho  foregoing  U 
ritories : 

NAUES  OF  FEKSONK. 

"  How  interesting,"  says  Geddcs,  "  it  is  to  know  & 
the  leader  under  whom  the  GSals  poured  down  i 
Rome  ill  390  u.c.,  hovo  among  the  llomans  tho  du 
Hrennua,  and  that  tfai^i  iii  Btill  thv  Gaelic  ^ume  fur/u^ 
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and  jndijmciif,  Tlrcithcona.%  proving  iliat  ilio  Gauls  were 
under  a  social  organisation  at  the  timo  when  tlio  office  of 
a  king  was  not  so  mucli  to  lead  in  war,  as  to  dispcuse 
judgment  and  administer  justice.  It  is  strange  to  lind 
the  same  name  appearing  also  in  the  Tcadcr  of  the  irrup- 
tion into  Greece  a  ccntuiy  later,  down  upon  Delphi,  a  por- 
tion of  which  band  afterwards  became  the  occupants  of 
Galaiia  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor." 

How  interesting  to  know  that  the  greatest  of  Roman 
Epic  writers  was  a  Kelt  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  Zeuss  as- 
sures us — nomcn  Gallicce  originis,  for  it  is  certain  that 
VliytlitbSy  or  Vergilius  (Virgil),  is  derived  from  the  Irish 
term  "fear,"  aman  (Gen,  and  Voc.jir)  j  and  "  gd"  (Gen  and 
Voc.  of  "  geal,"  white). 

"  It  might  be,"  says  Geddes,  "  hazardous  to  say  what 
the  giUus  (of  VirgiliuH)  signifies,  but  of  the  Vir  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  the  assurance  is  made  all  the  surer  by 
the  old  form  Vergilius,  to  which  the  critics  are  now  re- 
turning, which  suits  admirably  the  singular  of  the  Keltic 
"  fear"  a  man,*^ 

Regarding  this  observation  of  Geddes,  the  present 
writer  does  not  deem  it  hazardous  to  say  what  gilitis 
signifies  ;  it  means  white  or  fair.  Take  away  the  usual 
ending  us,  or  ius,  and  there  remains  the  term  gil,  which 
is  eilher  voc.  (or  gen)  case  of  "geal,"  white ;  that  is  Virgil, 
means  fair-liaired  man  I  Vergel  is  the  form  that  the  word  . 
should  assume  if  it  were  derived  from  the  uninflected 
terms  "  fear"  and  "  geal." 

Critics  are  now  aware  that  Vergel  is  the  correct  form 
at  least  in  spelling.  Vergel  has  been  actually  found  to 
Jiave  been  in  use  at  the  very  earliest  period. 

The  name  of  the  most  illustrious  Roman  historian  of 
the  Augustan  Ago — a  native  of  Padua,  as  his  name  Titus 
Livius  I^iitavinus  clearly  shows — the  name  of  Pliny  (bora 
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at  Como)  the  most  distiiiguisbed  philosopher  and  echoltn 
of  tha  age  in  which  he  flonrished,  or  in  any  age,  as  ) 
writer  oE  natural  history  and  as  a  botanist,  worthy  o 
honour  next  to  the  great  Grecian  who  is  the  foondet 
of  the  school  of  BTatural  Hiatorj,  Aristotle,  i 
opinion  of  Zcn.-a,  of  Keltic  origin — "  Addo  et  Livioa  0 
Plinius  nomiua  Gallica  Italim  Gnperloris." 

IMBTANCfiS  OF  THE  CiKEAT  VALUE    0[i'_  OASLIC  IN  HCBaTIOH^ '  J 
OF  HI  ST  OB.  Y. 

Irish  Gaelic  seta  to  rest  the  question  how  "  Qniritea," 
the  old  name  for  the  Sabino- Roman  people,  and  "  Qui- 
rinus,"  and  Qairinal,  is  derived.  Some  say  the  term  sprang;! 
from  the  name  "  Cnrea,"  a  town  in  Sabine  territory,  b^M 
causa  many  Sabines  had  come  from  that  locali^.  Bnt  aOiM 
Keltic  scholars  now  know  that  the  namo  is  derived  fn^4 
a  Sabine  word  (jiirts,  or  Qnin's,  a  n^ieav  ;  XJaelic  "  onir," 
gpi-ar ;  heiico  "  Curaid"  in  Irish :    warrior,  t 
as  "  Cnraid  an  Craoi!)  rigid,"  the  Knightu  of  the  RoycA 
Branch.  The  warrior-god  of  the  Sabines  was  "  QuiriaiiB,*li 
that  ie,  the  "  apear-god ;"  the  people  who  served  him 
"  Qnirites,"     meaning     "warrior-race,"    from    "  cnEi9,'j 
hej'oes,  and  "  aos,"  a  race,  a  class.     Hence  the  Homat 
were    addressed   in    the    Senate    House   by  that  title^ 
"  Quiritea"  or  warrior  comvadea ;  the  Quirinal  was  tbt 
"  ail,"  an  elepated  site  where  the  Sabine  warriors  I 
close  to  the  Bomans,  taken  np  theii'  abode. 

Thud  the  Gaelic  langnage  thrown  mach  liglit  on  thes 
simple  points  of  histor.c  interest  regarding  the  BomaDB,; 
and  the  Gauls  ;  the  RoKians  and  the  Sabine^.      The  v 
juat  presented  is  tme  ;  for  it  is  confirmed  hy  the  known  I 
laws  and  habits  of  the  Sabine  population.     They  were  J 
divided  into  "  clans,"  like  the  Gaels  in  Ireland ;  each  cluf  J 
was  a  separate  power  ;  it  could  make  laws  to  regulate  it*  J 
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OT^n  members  ;  it  had  its  own  religious  rites  ;  could 
make  war.  Attus  Claurius  was  the  "  Ceand'*  or  licad  of 
a  chin  of  five  thousand  lighting  men  of  the  Sabine  people. 
They  obtained  land  in  li<;nio,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  tlio  (jlaudian  Tribe.  The  term  clieut,  too,  is  Gaelic, 
bori'owed  hy  the  Romans  from  the  language  of  their 
warrior-citizens,  "  Clamd,"  old  form  for  "  Olann," 
children.  Xow,  from  "  Clamd"  comes  clieuiy  who  beai's 
to  a  patron  the  same  relation  in  a  remote  way  that  chil- 
dren do  to  a  father,  or  head  of  a  "  clan.*' 

THE  SABINES  WEBE  GAELS. 

"  One  of  the  four  stocks  of  population  out  of  which  th« 
mixed  lioman  people  was  made  up  spoke  a  tongue  so 
much  akin  to  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  that  we  are  justified 
(says  Newman)  in  extending  the  term  Keltic  to  embrace 
this  Italian  tribe.  The  Sabines,  too,  used  a  vocabulary 
which  was  akin  to  Gaelic.  In  fact,  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  tongues  none  has  so  near  a  likeness  to  the 
Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has.  The  similarities  of  Gaelic  to 
Latin  are  more  striking  than  those  of  Welsh,  altliough 
**  the  Gaelic  races  were  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  and  were 
never  attacked  by  the  Romans."  The  people  of  Latium 
were  made  up  of  five  races — ^the  Pelasgians,  the  Umbrians, 
and  Oscans,  the  Sabines  and  the  Siculians.  Each  of  these 
«poke  a  Keltic  dialect ;  the  Sabine  speech  was  that  most 
like  to  Gaelic. 

A  few  common  terms  out  of  hundreds  are  here  pre- 
«ented  from  the  Sabine  or  warrior  race  : 


COMMON  TEBUS. 

Gaelic, 

Latin. 

Arm, 

Arma. 

Bade, 

Villa. 

Cataur, 

Castrum 
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Claidcaiii, 

Gladins. 

Cort,  an  enclosed 

si^acC; 

Cohors. 

a  garden, 

Hortus. 

Cata-taljal,  battlc- 

engine 

Catapnlta. 

Fal, 

Vallum 

Fion,  wine, 

Vinnm 

Liurcac 

Lorica 

Muneal,  neck, 

Monilc,  nccklac' 

Mur,  old  Irish  (wall) 

Murus 

Ord, 

Ordo. 

Hig,  king, 

Rex. 

Saigead 

Sagitta 

Sgiath 

Scutum 

Seanad 

Senatus 

Sean-aois, 

Senex. 

Tore, 

Torquis. 

Treili 

Tribus 

Tarb 

Taurus 

These  few  names  are,  as  Newman  observes,  all  native 
to  Keltic,  or  to  Gaelic,  while  very  few  of  them  bea! 
marks  of  being  native  to  Latin.  A  new  language,  tho 
Latin,  came  forth  from  the  depurating  admixture.  The 
Gaelic  form  was  lost  ;  its  strength  and  phonesis  survived 
in  the  Latin. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

The  names  of  the  Tyrol,  Helvetia,  Italia,  Rhajtia,  ot 
iho  rivers  lihine,  Ithone,  Garonne,  Seine,  ])anube,  and  ul' 
towns  throughout  Europe,  present  a  Keltic  complexion. 
The  reader  must  be  asked  to  read  Zeuss. — Gram,  Ccl, 
]).  /.,  Knnnm^^s  Tiiowr.,  Latham,  Trirliaril. 

Konu*,  or  Itoma  means  ioxKn  on  the  Yellow  liiccr;  "run''!/* 
ml,  or  yi'fi'8j  and  "Ln,"that  is,  "atan" river j  for  tlu?  Tilicr 
had  at  ih>,t  been  called  llumou,  again  AlUila,  and  (iiiaUy 
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*'  Thylris.'*^  Tho  first  namo  was  that  given  by  the  earliest 
Gaelic  speaking  settlers — as  is  their  wont — from  the  nature 
of  tho  waters  of  that  tarbid  stream.  Tho  names  Romulus 
and  Remus  are  evidently  taken,  as  Newman  thinks,  from 
Koma  itself ;  "  nor  is  there  a  single  fact  concerning  either 
of  these  personages  which  has  the  slightest  pretence  to  be 
called  liiBtorical."  liomuliw,  then,  means  Hero-of-Romo, 
from  "  Roma,"  and  "  laoc,"  a  hero  ;  Laoc  is  found  in  the 
Etruscan  title  of  dignity,  "  Lucu-mo,"  hero-man  ;  laoe, 
hero;  and  **mo"  a  man,  a  person — found  in  "  ne-mo," 
iio-man  ;  *'  ho-mo,"  tlui  man.  Remus  is  derived  from 
tho  Gaelic  "  Roim,"  power,  sway,  for  he  is  represented  as 
one  wishing  to  rule  over  Romulus  and  Rome. 

The  Tyrol,  (tir  and  ail),  means  hill-country ;  Helvetia, 
hill-land,  or  high-land  ;  lihodanus,  the  rapid  river ;  from 
"  ro"  rapid,  "  an"  for  "  aban,"  river ;  so,  too,  the  Rhenus, 
the  King  (ng),  river  ;  or  the  splendid  river.  The  term 
ri!>  means,  not  only  king,  sovereign,  supreme,  but  very 
excellent,  even  to  this  day  ;  for  one  says  in  Gtielic  "  Ta  so 
rig-iiiait,"  it  is  exceedingly  good  ;  "  ta  so  ro-ihait,"  it  is 
over-good.  Sequana  (or  Seine)  is  "sec,"  separating,  part- 
ing, and  "ana"  waters,  for  at  Paris  it  is  separated  into  two, 
or  two  rivers  unite  at  that  point :  Gurumna  (Graronno) 
from  "  garb,"  rough,  and  "  ana"  waters,  on  account  of  its 
strong,  billowy  character,  sadly  exemplified  just  now  in 
the  destructive  force  of  the  rising  floods  of  June  that  havo 
devastated  the  south  of  France. 

THE  ASTBONOMICAL  VALUE  OF  KELTIC 

"  Dia,"  is  a  term  which  under  modified  forms,  Dt?*.-?, 
Thco.%  Zeus,  Bios,  Bio,  Bieu,  Jove,  tho  Indo-Europeans 
npi)ly  to  the  supreme  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

The  sun's  light  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  symbol  of 
GoJ.     **  Sub  Dio"  means  either  in  the  open  day,  or  under 
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God.  The  Keltic  races,  regarding  the  aun-ligUt  as  the  sign  J 
of  God'amiijestic  presence,  called  the  day  by  the  same  nan 
as  that  by  which  they  styled  the  aapreme  Being  Himself— 
"  Dia,"     The  name  o£  tiaj  (Dm)  and  tlie  name  of  God 
(Dia)  are  alike  in  Irish  Gaelic.     In  Latin,  which  is  tfl 
conain  of  Gaelic,  the  names  of  God  and  of   day  diff^^ 
very  little— D(i»  (day)  ;  Dt-ui  (God.)     "Luan,"  ia  the  old! 
Gaelic  for  moon,  perhaps  because  that  Satellite  is  qnick^fl 
(Inaj)  changeable,  and  ever  varying;  "Mart"  is  the  Irish  oC  I 
Mitrs  (JZaWi") ;  "Cedem"  ia  the  Gaelic  of  Mercary  (LBtin}|V 
Hernies  (Greek)  of   Wodm,    or  Oden  of  the  Germana  j-J 
"  TuTda/H"  Ihundcvoi',  the  name  in  Gaelic  of  Jove,  thnndsr*  I 
ing,  root  "  Toran  ;"  Tonana,  toran,    iioiao,  "  toirueac,'* 
thunder  ;  Tlior  (German  and  English)  ;  " tim,"  beauty,  thai 
goddeia    or  queen   of   beauty,    hence   the  Irish  Veaaarl 
"  Saturn,"  Satnra  ;  "  Sol,"  Sol  (Latin)  the  sun  ;  "  ami,''" 
eye ;  "  saoil,"  think,  (that  is,  to  see  mentuHy.) 

Irish,  "Dia  luam,"  Monday  (mooaday) ;  Fi^ach,  Lan-diA 
Latin,  dies  htnce. 

Iris!),    '■  Dia  murt,"  Mars'-day  ;  Latin,  Dies  Martig^ 
French,  viardi ;  German,  Ti-ul,  t.s.  Mam ;    hence  Teato 
and  Teutonic,  meaning  warlike  ;  English,  Tuctday. 

Irish,  "  Dia  cedem,"  Wednesday,  that  ia  IVoden't 
or  Odin's  ilai/ ;  Latin,  Dies  MiTcufii;  French,  merei-adi  f. 
Odin,  in  Germany,  ia  "  Cedem"  of  Ireland. 

Irish,  "Dia  Tordam,"  that  ia,  the  thanJerer'e  day— i^ 
JHcs  Jovis  ;  French,  Jcudi. 

Irish,  "  D:a  aoino,"  the  day  of  "  ame,"  or  the  goddess 
of  beauty;  Latin,  Dies  Venerin  ;  French,  vemhedi. 

Irish,    "  Dia   Sainim  ;"  Latin,  Dies  Saturni  ;  Frendi 

■       Irish,  "  Difl  Doriinaig  ;"  Latin,  Ditis  Domini ;  French, 

Dimaiifhe,  Lord's  day ;  anciently,  "  Dia  Soil,"  or  Sunday, 

By  these  nttmea  the  days  of  tho  week  had  been  for  » 
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nnmbcr  of  past  centuries  known  to  scholars  ;  yet,  Ireland 
was  free,  all  the  time,  from  every  inroad  of  Eomans  or 
foreigners.  Therefore,  she  had  taken  these  names  from 
an  earlier  and  a  higher  authority  than  from  the  hands  of 
pagan  Kome.  Irishmen  must,  therefore,  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy  long  before  the  nation  received 
the  light  of  faith  from  St.  Patrick.  The  terms  "bliatlam," 
a  year ;  and  "  belteme,"  the  month  of  May,  are  also 
names  that  bring  the  reader  back  to  pagan  times,  and 
connect  the  Irish  race  with  that  which  had  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  which  Daniel  had  been  conveyed  into  captivity, 
eastward  of  Jerusalem  to  the  banks  of  the  liiver  Chobar. 
"Bliadain,"  year,  is  derived  from  "13el" — the  god-Bel,  or 
Bun,  and  "  am,"  a  circle — that  is,  a  circle  of  the  sun 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  "  Saiiiraid,'' 
Summer,. means  the  warm  season,  from  "saih,"  (pr.  siwv,) 
Latin,  suuve ;  "  geiih-raid,"  the  sharp  season ;  "  fogar," 
Autumn,  means  the  booty — (fo^^)  of  (ar)  cultivation  ; 
"  earrac,"  Spring,  from  "  eirig,"  arise.  "Saiiiam,"  Novem- 
ber, from  "  saih-iam,*'  end  of  warm  time.  "  Lug-nosa," 
Louis'  customs  or  plays,  applied  to  August. 

ADOLPHE  PICTET*S  PROOF. 

It  remains  to  point  to  another  class  of  terms,  regarding 
which  Monsieur  Adolphe  Pictet  has  written  four  hundred 
pages  octavo  in  his  splendid  work  Lcs  Origincs  Indo- 
Europccnncs  oil  lea  Aryas  Primilifs,    Paris,  1859. 

The  names  refer  not  only  to  the  year  and  the  seasons-— 
Summer,  Winter,  Autumn,  and  Spring — but  to  snow, 
**  sneact ;"  frost,  *'sioc;'*  and  ice,  "  oidir  ;"  heat,  "  teas  ;" 
cold,  "  fuaet,"  the  seas,  "  mara,'*  mountains,  "  sleilite," 
cliffs,  "aiU ;"  glens,  f  gleanta ;"  rocks,  "  corraig  ;"  valleys, 
"fala;**  the  winds,  "gaot;"  and  waves,  "tonna;"  the 
waters,    "uisge,"  and  tides,   "tmle;"    the  courses   of 
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waters  ;  "  smt ;"  "  alian,"  "  an,"  "  aB,"  "  aw,"  and  n 
of  eeveral  rivers,  lakes,  and  fonntainB.  The  natural  b 
tory,  too,  of  the  minerals  is  uot  forgotten — gold,  "  i&rfl 
silver,  "  airgottd ;"  iron,  "  laran ;"  brass,  "  pras  ;' 
"  oma  ;"  tin,  "stan  ;"Iead  "Inal."  The  treoa  and  planw 
the  names  of  the  different  parls  of  tree,  plant,  flower  ; 
diffei^nt  species  and  names  of  special  kinds  arc  analyse 
and  the  philological  valne  of  each  term  compared  with  ti 
by  which  in  other  languages  the  object  is  known,  are  o 
trasted.  The  animals,  wild  and  tame,  foreign  and  dom 
the  reptiles — fish,  mollnska,  and  insects — are  brought  be- 
fore the  roadors's  view,  even  as  all  kinds  of  creatures,  tLo 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  fowb  of  the  air  were 
brought  before  the  view  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  gave 
each  a  name  according  to  its  kind.  This  portion  of 
Monsieur  Pictet's  work  is  full  of  interest,  and' adds  im- 
mensely to  the  proof  that  tdo  Irish  Gaelic  language  a 
race  aro  certainly  of  Aryan  origin. 

FBAZEH'S  MAGAZIITE. 

Jast  as  this  page  is  being  prepared  for  tho  press, 
July  number  of  Frazcf's  Maijadne  comes  into  the  has  j| 
of  the  writer.     Casting  a  glance 
rests  on  an  article  headed,  "  The  Ancient  Irish,"  in  whici 
the  following  words  occur : 

"  Happily  wo  arc  not  left  to  the  dim  and  deceiving  li^ 
of  these  legends  as  onr  only  guide  through  tho  obe 
maze  of  Irish  ethnology.  The  dialect  of  tho  old  Kel 
language  spoken  by  the  Gaodel,  studied  in  its  relation  ij 
other  Keltic  dialects,  and  to  the  other  languages  i 
Europe;  the  pagan  deities  they  worshipped,  the  weapc 
of  war  they  employed,  their  habits  of  life  and  pliysioi 
characteristics,  all  furnish  valuable  and  conclusivi 
denco  asl{>  the  real  place  of  tho  nation  amon^  the  peopl 
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f-i  oM  Kiiroj>(\"  That  i.^  tcHiiraony  in  favor  of  ilio  value 
of  Kt.ltic  names  as  philological  boulders  of  historic 
iuteretit. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Frazor  so  far  reasons 
like  one  who  has  bestowed  pains  on  the  study  of 
philology,  and  has  begun  to  form  an  idea  of  its  value  in 
matters  of  historic  research.  Ethnology,  too,  as  a  science, 
he  recognises  as  a  twin  sister,  and  palax)Iogy  comes  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  praise.  These  throe  sciences  are  certainly 
cousins,  iKjrhaps  sisters,  for  they  mutually  support  and 
strengthen  their  respective  discoveries.  It  is  perfectly 
tnie,  then,  to  say  that  the  dialect  of  the  old  Keltic 
language,  sjwken  by  the  Gaidel,  and  compared  with  the 
other  languages  of  Europe;  that  tho  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  the  weapons  of  war  which  they 
employed — all  furnish  valuable  and  conclusive  evidence 
as  U)  the  real  place  of  tho  Gael  amongst  the  peoples  of 
old  Eui"ope.  What  surprises  one,  then,  very  much  is 
just  a  few  sentences  after  that  statement,  that  tho 
immigration  known  as  tho  Tiuitha  do  Daimaii  to  Eire  somo 
bixteon  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  a  myth  ; 
that  the  inmiigration  of  the  Keltic  race,  known  in  Irish 
iiuuals  as  "  Eir  Boilg,"  or  men  of  rotund  set  form,  or 
"  bag-men,"  Belga),  or  men  carrying  "  quivers,"  or  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  (Bel)  Beal,  is  a  myth.  That  is  a  very 
strange  statement  from  any  one  professing  to  be  a  scholar. 
The  deduction  is  quite  illogical  from  the  reasoning  and 
from  the  premises  ;  for  ho  reasons  out  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land's ancient  race  cither  from  historical  data,  such  as  tho 
annals  of  the  people  supply  ;  or  on  scientific  principles, 
such  as  those  on  which  comparative  grammar,  ethnology, 
and  antiquities  rest ;  or  on  both  these  grounds. 

If  ho  treats  the  question  scientifically,  then  ho  comes, 
ucooi  Jiiig  to  his  own  iitatcmcnt,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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these  sciences  fnmtah  valuable  and  conclosire  eridt 
as  lo  the  real  place  of  ^e  Gaelic  nation  amongst  I 
peoples  of  old  Europe.     From  these  sciences  it  if 
that  a  people  came  some  four  thousand  jears   ago,  a 
a  period  even  before  tbe  time  Abraham  had  left  Cr  o£  tl 
Chiild^na,  from  the  country  between  the  Enphrates  a 
the  Uindns:  it  ia  certain  that  from  time  to  time  for  0^1(0- 1 
ries  afterwardrf,  migratory  banda  came  westward  from  tfaa 
same  eastern  lands  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Sonthem 
and  in  Northern  Earope,  and  some  of  the  same  people  pro- 
ceeded thence,  by  different  rentes,  to  Ireland.     All  this  is 
certain.      The  landing  of  these  migrations  on  the  shoKS 
of  leme  ia  no  mere  conjecture  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
certainty.      It  ia  quite  tme,  however,  that  the  names  ofi  J 
these  migratory  bodies  of  the  Keltic  family- — Belgian, 
Dannan,  or  anything  else — is  unknown  from  a  scientific 
point  of  investigation.     They  may  have  been  "  Firboilg,"^ 
or  men  of  any  other  kind  or   character,  or  Twitka  1 
Diinyiang.     t^cience  docs  not  say  by  what  name  they  wen 
known.      Science  simply  declares  that  there  were  boc^'] 
migrations.    Objectively,  therefore,  they  were  n 
II  matters  little  by  what  name  tbey  are  called. 

If  he  ireat  the  queation  as  one  of  history— such  historf;'| 
as  onr  uniials  f  nmiKh  regarding  the  early  Irish  race — bBfl 
cannot  assert  that  the  Dannau  race  and  the  "FirboJg'^J 
race  are  mythd.  Their  reality  is  supported  by  stninea 
historical  tradition.  It  sliall  bo  seen  farther  on  that  Baokl 
nniveraal  tradition  is  good  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Bub>'l 
•tantial  tmth  of  great  eveute.  The  names  are  probably  a 
uo  value  ;  the  cxpreaaion  of  the  writer  in  the  Fraaer  ia  aA^ 
best  vagne,  and  calculated  to  lead  astray  the  grvwinv] 
miiiila  of  youthful  scholnra.  In  one  word,  then,  bothW 
from  Boioiico  nnd  from  Irish  history  it  is  certain  thafcfl 
there  were  migrations  to  Irdand — all  Keltic — at   vei^f 
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early  pcrioils :  what  these  migrations  were  by  name,  Dan- 
nan  or  Hel^^ic,  or  both,  or  neither,  does  not  make  much 
matter  to  tlic  j)resont  race  or  to  themselves. 

Such   scholars   as   Niebuhr  and    Frederick  Angustus 
Wolt*  have  done  much  good  in  the  fields  of  Roman  history 
and  of  Grecian  literature.    Their  doubts,  like  the  Apostle 
Thomas's  disbelief,  have  benefited  thousands,  and  have 
furnished  a   solid  foundation  for  the  certainty  of  the 
superstructure  of  knowledge.     With  some  less  learned, 
it  is  not  unusual  even  in  thin  country,  to  doubt  of  things 
that   no   sensible    man   could    have  any  doubt   about. 
A  certain  youth  coming  fi-om  the  halls  of  those  colleges 
where  uncertainty  is  substituted  for  knowledge  and  doubt 
for  ftiith,  said  at  one  time  in  the  hearing  of  the  present 
writer,  that  he  would  not  believe  anything  but   what 
he  had  seen.     "  Well,  then,'*  said  some  one  in  reply  to 
him,  *-you  cannot  believe  you  have  had  a  grandfather, 
for  you    have    never    seen    the   good    man,    and    you 
certainly   cannot    believe    that   you    have    a  soul,   for 
you  have    never  seen  it.      You  must  believe  that  you 
have  no  soul.      You  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  America  or  Australia,  for  you  have  never  been 
in  these  countries."      To  believe  is  to  rest  conviction  on 
the  trutliful  authority  of  another.     One   believes  that 
there  is  such  a  city  as  B>ome,  although  he  may  never 
have  seen  it,  because  the  amount  of  authority  assuring 
him  that  there  is  such  a  city  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  proposed  to  him. 
Faith  comes  by  hearing ;  knowledge  comes  from  seeing 
with  the  eye  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.      Human  belief 
rests  on  human  testimony ;  divine  faith,  on  divine  testi- 
mony— ^that  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  science  of  exegetics  demands  that  due  regard  bo 
paid  to  the  times  and  places  recorded,  and  the  authors  and 
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wimpilers  by  whom  ihe  biatoriea,  annals,  records,  or  evet 
legends,  had  been  pcnaed.  It  is  certain  that  the  Kelt4 
ivere  wonderfully  conservativo  of  ancisnt  rights  and  lawi 
It  is  certain  that  the  written  works,  particnlarly  of  a 
historic  character,  were  under  strict  Hnpervifiioii ;  and 
that  cnatoma,  even  such  as  are  known  in  fairy  mythology  ,j 
at  present,  have  been  handed  down  in  the  same  form  £otiJ 
two  thousand  years. 

The  most  Bensible  writer,  perhaps,  bocanse  the  most  ] 
learned  amongat  moderns,    is    Professor    Blackie- 
writes  in  his  Homer  and  Iha  Iliad,  vol.  i. : — "  To  rae  it 
appears  that  in  the  present  ago  there  ia  a  tendency  to 
(ling  away  hoDeet  old  traditions  of  this  stamp  as  utterly 
worthless,    and  to  Bnbstituto  ingenious   speculationa    iq  J 
their  stead.     Bat  before  we  allow  onraelvea  to  be  carrie<{  1 
away  by  snob  a  fashion  of  sweeping  negation,  it  were-" 
wise  to  make  a  largo  and  cautious  survey  of  the  character 
(if  the  ground  on  which  we  stand.     It  may  he,  after  all, 
that  there  is  more  solidity  at  the  root  of  old,  venerable, 
popular  belief  than  in  the  ingenious  theoiy  of  our  recent 
tj]>cculator.     The  thinking  of  the  multitude  is  not  always 
ivrong.      When  a  iifiii  with  a  large  dbplay  of  reading 
rejtcts  as  a  figment,  what  all  other  men  for  centuries  had 
received  as  a  fact,  there  is  an  air  of  knowledge  about  thitt, 
Ixtfore  which  the  man  of  less,  or  of  no  reading,  is  often 
willing  to  surrender  without  enquiry." 

"  The  soul  and  substance  of  all  popular  tradition  is 
trae,  and  the  facts  also,  for  the  most  part — it'  not  in  all 
their  limbs  and  nourishes,  at  least  in  their  framework." 

Again  he  writes  : — "  The  ingenuity  of  those  who  revel 
in  this  e^rtreme  (of  doubting)  is  admirable,  but  their 
wisdom  19  doubtful  ;  and  a  sober  historical  estimate  sach 
ua  bclunga  peculiarly  to  the  cnUivated  intellect,  muat 
briufj  as  back  tu  the  point  of  viu^v  from  which  the  gittat 
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lloman  hi.slorian  Ktui-tcd,  wheu  ho  saiJ,  that  while  wo 
willinirly  grant  the  privilege  to  antiquity  of  mingling 
human  things  with  divine,  we  can  in  nowise  allow  the 
systenialic  Kuhtraction  of  that  human  element  for  the 
glorilicjition  of  whicli  this  confusion  took  place. 

"  Popular  tradition  embodies  facts  and  persons  of 
great  national  signiticance.  All  great  social  changes 
take  plac(5  ilirougli  the  instrumentality  of  great  men." 

If  the  writer  in  the  magazine  takes  away  ''  Dannan"  as 
a  mytli,  and  "  fear-l)odg,"  what  name  does  he  substitute 
for  tli'S(.'  mythical  titles  ?  for,  as  a  fact,  the  migrations 
came  to  Ireland — call  them  by  any  name  he  pleases. 

One  01  her  passage  from  Blackie's  pages  : — 

''  Common  sense  understands  how  much  exaggerated 
emlx'llislimonts  are  consistent  with  the  most  solid  nucleus 
of  fact  :  but  tlicre  is  a  certain  scho«.>l  of  Germans  not 
without  imitators  in  this  country  who,  when  they  meet 
with  marvellous  descriptions,  deny  the  historical  reality 
of  the  hero  deseribed,  register  him  with  myths,  de^Tado 
him  into  a  symbol,  or  elevate  him  into  a  god.  Scotch- 
men need  not  travel  abroad  for  illustrations  of  the  impor- 
tant proposition  that  all  tradition  is  founded  on  reality, 
and  that  all  popular  poetry  and  national  epic  is  only  na- 
tional history  moulded  into  rhymithical  shape  by  the 
passion  and  imagination  of  the  people.  .  .  And  even 
in  the  remote  misty  antiquity  of  our  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry,  a  region  where  some  dogmatical  critics  asserted 
that  only  iictitious  bards  and  heroes  were  floating,  as 
bodiless  and  bloodless  as  the  mists  that  trail  their  skirts 
round  the  grey  granite  cones  of  the  West  Highlands, 
even  in  that  unclear  element,  the  brawny  forms  of  re-al 
men  and  women,  lighting,  and  loving,  and  singing  like 
ourselves,  are  now  being  distinctly  recognised.  Who  the 
Feinn  were,  and  on  what  ground,  Irish  or  Scotch,  or 
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both,  their  famous  esploita  were  performed  may,  indeed, 
be  debated,  because  there  is  no  aathentic  Iliad  of  these 
early  times  eiisting  either  !u  Irish  or  Gaelic ;  bnt  that 
they  were  men  no  one  donbts;  and  if  Keltic  men,  it 
would  he  Btrange,  indeed,  if,  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
those  bloody  encountei-a  between  the  Gaels  and  the  Scan- 
dinivians  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe,  shonld  have 
failed,  which  flare  out  iu  such  wild  Aashes  atkwarb  tho 
dark  pages  of  Scottish  histoiy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  And 
aB  for  the  venerable  old  Scald,  to  whom  the  rhymed 
records  of  those  earliest  pictures  of  the  chase  and  tho 
battle-field  are  ascribed ;  if  one  were  so  crednlous  as  to 
set  his  seal  to  the  title  of  the  sixteenth  century  maniu 
Bci'ipt,  in  whicfi  this  line  occurs—"  Tub  apthos  op  rm 
IS  OssiAN  ;  not  less,  in  my  judgnient,  were  he  to  i 
accounted  nnroasonobly  sceptical  who  should  believe  t 
this  and  other  such  verses  wont  forth  to  the  world  u 
the  name  of  Ossian,  if  no  such  Keltic  bard  had  ever  e 
isted.  If  there  is  a  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  & 
in  almost  in  every  town  of  western  Christendom,  it  i 
because  there  was  a  St.  Paul,  and  because  he  was  t 
great  apostle  of  tho  European  gentiles  ;  if  there  ia  I 
church  of  6t.  Columhtt  on  one  of  the  great  treeless  iale 
of  the  Keltio  Hebrides,  it  is  hecaaae  an  adventunins  saioia 
of  kingly  blood  actually  did  cross  over  from  the  Nor&B 
of  Ireland  to  this  coast  in  the  sixth  century,  and  fonnc 
a  Bcliool  of  iiive,  and  gentleness,  and  trutli  in  tho  I 
of  the  wild,  lawless  chieftnins  who  ruled  over  these  W 
regions."  So  far  Blackie.  He  reasons  with  sense,  phi 
losophy,  and  iu  accord  with  the  truth  of  history. 

If  there  wore  "Fir-boilg,"  or  "Bejgos,"  m*en  of  rotunij 
shape,  men  devoted  to  the  god  of  day,  named  in  I 
pagan  annuls ;  if  the  race  of   the  TuaUm  de  Bunann  j 

named,  there  must  have  besn  a  people  in  reality,  ton 
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juvsent  nioes  to  whom  Uk^so  titles  wero  applied.  History 
aiul  scMriice  (It'iiioiustrato  that  there  wero  such,  although 
they  iU)  not  rihow  that  tho  people  called  themselves  by 
tliat  iKinio.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  they  were  Keltic 
migrations.  Thu  Greeks  were  known  amongst  tho  Grecian 
htates  as  Hellenes ;  as  Greeks  to  those  living  in  Italy  and 
to  the  north  ol'  Europe.  That  there  was  a  battle  fought 
bjtwoeu  two  Keltic  races  on  the  plains  of  MiUjh  Tiunra 
Coaija,  or  the  Plain  of  Towers,  near  Cong,  in  the  county 
Galway,  is  a  certainty,  and  not  u  myth.  The  mounds, 
the  cinerary  urn  found  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  the  name  of 
the  locality,  the  written  records,  over  six  hundred  years 
old,  the  tradition  from  age  to  age,  combine  to  give  sutli- 
cient  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  battle  fought  over  a  thousand  years  before  tho  Chris- 
tian era. 

SUMMARY. 

Guided  by  the  rules  of  scientific  research  ;   treading  on 
sure  principles  of  knowledge,  the  archaic  paths  which 
have,  by  time,  been  embedded  into  the  national  language 
and  the  genius  of  the  Irish  race;  comparing  on  the  v?ay 
the  signs  of  certainty  which  archa3ology  and  palflBology 
furnish   in   manifold    forms — ^at  one  time  in  cyclopeau 
architecture,  the  Round  Towers ;  at  another,  in  poetry,  in 
painting,  in  law,  and  in  tho  varied  foot-prints  of  a  by- 
gone civilisation,  tho  writer  has  furnished  to  every  rati- 
onal thinker,  and  to  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  steer 
tho  middle  course  between  credulity,  on  the  one  side,  and 
scepticism  on  the  other,  reasons  abundant  and  convincing 
that  the  Gaelic  language  and  people  have  come  from  the 
cradle-land  of  the  Japhetic  race. 

Other  important  questions  connected   with  the  main 
subject  of  tho  volume  have  beea  mtrodviJi^l — ^^^^5^\^^\^ 
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wliich  have  for  cectnries  engaged  the  attention  of  eoms 
of  the  most  learned  men  ia  Ireland  ■  these,  too,  have  had 
a  full  share  of  historical  and  teathetical  consideration 
beetowed  upon  them:  and  the  conclusions  drawn  h&ve 
been,  in  these  pag«s,  quite  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  our  national  annals ;  with  the  dictates  of  sense  and 
science. 

The  phonesis  of  Irish  Gaelic  at  present  and  in  pagaa 
times,  is  a  subject  quite  new  to  the  pnblic,  but  very  im- 
portant, for  it  comes  in,  to  confirm  the  views  already 
arrived  at  in  England  regarding  the  correct  Bonoda  o£ 
the  vowels  and  consonanta.  Irish-Gaelic  pronQuciation  is 
the  foontaia  from  which  the  classic  languages  of  Europe 
have  drown  the  Eood  o£  full  and  open  sounds  which  cooif  _ 
stitntes  the  beauty  of  Italian,  and  which  gave  to  tfaaJ 
national  pronunciation  its  ore  rolundo,  fullness  andpOw< 
amongst  the  Bomana,  i-erum  dominua  gciitfmiiue  togatar, 

Iridi  phonetic  laws  are  in  accord  with  Jacob  Grimtnli 
law  of  lingual  interchange;  and  the  bardic  beautiea  a 
Irish  song  are  the  source  from  which  the  poetic  childi 
of  modern  literary  Europe  have  drawn  the  grace  whiot 
gives  to  versification  its  charm— Uliyme. 

Few  persons  care  to  admit  that  pagan  Ireland  i 
civilised;  jet,  it  ia  a  fact,  that  the  Gaelic-speaking  tribes 
of  pagan  times  enjoyed  in  the  weatoi-n  isle  an  advanced 
atat«  of  material  civilisation  long  before  Rome  or  Car- 
th^e,  or  Corinth,  or  Priam's  city  had  been  built.  The 
first  people  who  cnme  to  the  '■  Island  of  Destiny"  were 
descended  of  an  enlightened  and  a  highly  civilised  parent 
Etouk.  The  knowledge  of  the  natives  in  the  art  of 
writing,  of  dyeing,  painting,  illuminating,  smelting 
metals,  of  coining  money,  auU  making  oruamenis  in 
gold  and  brass  ;  of  cyclopean  architecture,  of  which  tli9 
Bound  Towera  are  a.  standing,  and  to  this  hour  an  abid. 
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ini^  proof,  fK)int  out  clearly  tbo  archaic  civilisation  and 
priniitivo  njtiiiemont  of  the  j3agau  Irish  race. 

A  knowledge  of  philology  as  a  science  supports  the' 
truth  of  history.  This  branch  of  study  is  therefore 
especially  useful,  at  the  present  time,  to  every  intelligent 
believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  Catholic  clergy- 
men, who  in  an  ago  of  growing  iniidelity,  must  neces- 
sarily meet  from  time  to  time  those  who  will  oppose  not 
alone  Catholic  teaching,  but  Christian  truth ;  and  who 
therefore  will  bo  called  upon  to  shew  that  the  words  of 
the  mosaic  narrative  are  truthful,  and  to  point  out  from 
8cientiiic  data  that  man,  in  pagan  times,  had  not  been 
progressive,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  been  in 
mental  power  and  in  knowledge  retrogressive,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  who,  as  God-man,  not  alone  redeemed 
mankind,  but  ennobled  them,  and  raised  human  nature 
in  dignity  above  the  angelic. 

For  the  historian  the  Irish- Gaelic  is  useful,  showing 
the  value  and  siguificancy  of  names  of  persons  and  places 
connected  with  ancient  European  history. 

The  Gaelic-language  is,  in  the  words  of  Geddes,  for 
scholars,  *'  a  great  field  of  investigation,  as  yet  compara- 
tively unexplored  ;  and  for  Irishmen  it  is  their  own 
tongue  lying  before  them  at  their  doors,  an  El-dorado  for 
the  winning.  ' 

A  thousand  volumes  of  Irish-Gaelic  lie  still  unpub- 
lished in  manuscript. 

There  are  at  present  only  a  few  texts  books — the 
Easy  Lessons  in  Irishy  composed  and  published  by  the 
writer  ;  and  tho  College  Orammar.  The  writer  has  a 
Dictionary  ready  for  press,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  public  apathy,  he  is  unwilling  to  risk  publication  ; 
he  cannot  afEord  to  lose  money,  and  time,  and  labour. 
There  is,    at  times,   a   spurt  of  patriotic   spirit  made 
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manifest    here   and  ttere,    but    there    is   notUing  pt 
manent   or   fixed — notliing  calcnlated  to  support  Irish' 
pnblicationa.     The  Government  is  at  times  ciiJIed  upon, 
S3  it  hfla,  on  a  late  occasion,  been,  by  the  hon,  member 
for  Louth,  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan;  and  then  promises 
are  made,  and  some  little  good  effected,  but  nothing  of, 
permanent  character  has  jet  been  done  to  keep   air 
ail  that  is  Btill  living  of  the  ItiBb-Gaelic  i 
mane  have  established  at  Eorlin  what  English  Stal 
and  Irishmen  have  not  done  in  Dublin. 

One  young  man  from  the  metropolis  has  sent  ten  ponni 
to  the  present  -nriter,  with  a  promise  of  ten  more,  to  pen' 
an  Irish  First  Boot,  or  Primer,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Easi/  Lissums,     He  leaves,  besides,  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication, -when  it  shall  have  been  issued,  to  the 
Instances  like  this  show  the  spirit  of  our  young  mt 
but   they  never  cDn  prodnce   permanent   results, 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  alone,  including  bishops  and  prit 
can,  if  they  wish,  make  Irish-Gaelic  a  success  in  Ireland. 

It  is  not  the  business  nor  the  duty  of  the  present 
writer  to  ofEer  any  suggestions.     However,  it  ia  certain 
that  a  slight  encouragement  to  the  teachers  of  the  Nt 
tional  Schools,  who  are  most  anxious  to  help  the 
would  effect  much  geod.     They  have   lately   petitioi 
some  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy — his  Grace  the  Archbisl 
of  Tuam — fo  encourage  them  in  their  earnest  and  pi 
tical   endeavonrs   to   keep   Gaelic  alive  in    Connangbi^ 
Thus  a  great  body  of  National  Teacher.s,  and  many  pri- 
vate literateure,  are  ready  to  act ;  but  there  is  no  sound 
organisation  for  that  end,  and  no  one  with  the  power  to 
make  it  a  success  is  found  willing  tti  make  a  beginning. 
Ab  it  ia,  each  mnat  only  do  all  that  time  and  circum- 
stances enable  him  to  achieve. 

The  words  nf  the  lamenlcd  Thomas  Davis  on  the  Ian- 
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ipi^go  of  our  fathers  must  not  be  forgotten.     *'  The  Ian. 
trunj,^*  of  a  nation's  youtb,"  lie  says,  "  is  the  only  easy  and 
full  Kj)(.'c('li,  for  its  manhood  and  for  its  age.     And  when 
tlie  language  of  its  cradle    goes,  itself  craves  a  tomb 
AVliat  business  has  a  Eussian  for  the  rippling  language 
of  Italy  and  India  ?      How  could  a  Greek  desert  liisi 
organs,  or  his  soul  to  speak  Dutch  upon  the  sides  of  Ily- 
metus,  or  the  beach  of  Salamis,  or  on  the  waste  where 
once  was  Sparta  ?     And  is  it  befitting  the  fiery  delicate- 
orgaued  Kelt  to  abandon  his  beautiful  tongue,  docile  and 
spirited  as  an    Arab,    *  Sweet  as  music,   strong  as    the 
wave' ;  is  it  befitting  in  him  to  abandon  this  mild  liquid 
speeeli  for  that  mongrel   of  a  hundred    breeds    called 
English,  which,  powerful  though  it  be,  creaks  and  bangs 
about  the  Kelt  who  tries  to   use  it.     Even  should  the 
<*tfort  to  pave  it,  as  the  national  language  fail  by  the 
attempt,  we  will  rescue  its  old  literature,  and  hand  down 
to  our  descendants  proofs  that  we  had  a  language  as  fit 
for  love,  and  war,  and    business,  and  pleasure,   as  the 
world  ever  knew,  and  that  we  had  not  the  spirit  and  the 
nationality  to  preserve  it,"      The    answer    given    to    a 
London  citizen  by  Se.in  O'Neil's   interpreter,    expresses 
the  opinion  of  many  in  da3'^8  past,  regarding  the  lan- 
1,'uage  of  the  stranger.     When  asked  why  the  Prince 
(J'Nt'il  did  not  speak  English.     "  Think  you,"  was  tho 
reply,  *'  it  would  become  the  O'Neil  to  xorithe  his  moufh 
with   such   barbarous  jargon."     Irishmen  glory  in  their 
Keltic  names  and  origin,  and  why  not  hold  the  language 
dear,   wound  up  as  it  is   with  the  past  glories  of  their 
racre  ?     The  language  of  a   nation  is  the   exponent  of 
people's  antiquity,  the  index  of    their    retiueraent,   the 
2U()uthpiece  of  th(?ir  histoiy,  the  type  of  their  freedom,  the 
echo  of  their  greatness  anil  fame.     Shall. Irishmen,  then. 
Jet  Irish  fade  aud  perish  ?     No,  a  thousand  times  No  1 
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Witli  a  slight  alteration  in  a  few  of  tbe  sentfinces 
from  tlie  lectnre  delivered  in  1804,  on  the  Gaelic  language 
by  Professor  Blackie,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
this  volume  la  brought  to  a 

"  In  conclnsion  I  saj  that  the  death  of  the  Gi 
language,  whenever  it  may  take  place,  will  be  a  dead 
to  (Scotland)  Ireland,  and  therefore  we  onght  to  de 
that  catastrophe,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
as  we  possiblj  can.  Let  us  leave  it  to  Prussian  bureau- 
oratists,  Parisian  imperialista,  and  Rnssian  despots 
vocate  the  flat  monotony  of  a  centralised  civilisatioi 
"What  the  ii^stincta  of  our  Britiab  cnlture  point  to 
proper  end  of  all  social  improvement,  is  local  indei 
dBUCo,  local  spirit,  and  provincial  variety.  The 
tho  Gaelic  lauguago  dii;s,  the  Highland  (say  the  Irif 
people,  die  with  it;  for,  no  people  survives  the  death 
its  language — and  with  the  Highland  (Ii'iah) 
all  the  glory  uf  Keltic  chivalry,  and  all  the  wealth 
Keltic  story  which  the  genius  of  Scott  was  pron9  to 
Our  gltns  and  our  isles  which  now  tell  their  own 
graphicaily  in  their  own  tongue*  will  baflle  a  cormpi 
jurgon  which  no  man  understands,  and  be  haunted 
traditions  for  which  no  man  cares,      .  .     The  dni 

of  all  trne  Kelts,  at  least  in  this  matte;-,  seems  to  beqt 
plain.  Though  it  were  diatinctiy  known  on  earth, 
'  perhaps  it  is  already  registered  in  the  coausela  of  heavi 
that  the  last  Oaclic-speaking  man  on  Caledonian  (H: 
Bian)  groand  shall  die  ia  the  year  1964,  as  certainly 
Cornish  died  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pentreath 
1778,  that  would  not  alter  in  the  least  degree  the  duty 
the  existing  Kelts  to  their  venerable  mother  tongne. 
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do  not  sleep  in  coffins  or  turn  their  shawls  into  shrouds 
Ijecauso  they  know  their  dust  must  return  to  the  dust 
from  which  we  all  came.  The  Highland  (Irish)  students 
in  our  colleges  should  not,  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  a  few  dead  languages,  forget  to  cultivate 
the  living  power  of  their  own.  Let  some  rich  Irishman 
found  in  our  colleges  some  burses  to  give  free  places  to 
those  students,  who  to  the  qualifications  of  respectable 
Hcliohirship  still  add  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gael, 

A  Maynooth  Student  writes  in  18G2  : — 

Tho  Koltio  tongno,  then  must  it  dio?    Say  shall  oar  language 

go? 
No ;  by  Ulfadha's  kingly  soul;  by  sainted  Lawrenoe,  No! 
No!  by  the  shados  of  saints  and  chiefs,  of  holy  name  on  high. 
Whoso  doods,  as  they  have  lived  with  it,  must  die  when  it  shall 

dio. 
No  !  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  that  round  our  ruins  twine. 
No !  by  our  evening  hope  of  suns  in  ooming  days  to  shine. 
It  shall  not  go,  it  must  not  die,  the  language  of  our  sires. 
Whilo  Erin's  glory  glads  our  souls,  or  freedom's  name  inspires. 
That  lingering  ray,  from  stars  gone  down,  oh !  let  its  light 

remain, 
That  last  bright  link  with  splendours  flown,  oh !  snap  it  not  in 

twain ! 
Ay,  build  ye  up  the  Keltio  tongue  above  O'Curry's  grave  ; 
Speed  yo  the  good  work,  ye  patriot  souls,  who  long  your  land  to 

save — 
Who  long  to  light  the  flame  again  on  freedom's  altar  dead — 
Who  long  to  call  the  glories  back,  from  hapless  Erin  fled — 
Who  long  to  gom  her  saddened  brow  with  queenly  wreath  again 
And  raiso  a  warrior  people  up,  a  nation  in  her  train. 

To  build  up  the  edifice  of  the  Nation's  language  much 
is  required.  The  people  must  be  taught  to  cultivate  it. 
The  scholar  must  bestow  his  loving  care  on  it.  All 
muat  bo  in  earnest.     The  causes  which  have  led  to   its 
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decay  must  be  removed,  and  adequate  means  adopted  for 
its  restoration.  If  Government  fail,  as  it  will,  to  effect 
any  permanent  iDCiiefit  for  the  living  speech,  it  devolves 
on  the  great  men  of  the  Irish  people  to  come  to  the 

resfjuo. 
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Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart., 
F.U.S.,  explains  the  causo  of 
the  Fnnch  Uuvolution,  31. 

Anglo- Nonnans,  invasion  by  ; 
caused  loss  of  M.SSS,  32. 

Annals  of  Ireland,  written  in 
col tn pes  near  Donegal  Abbey, 
27,  37. 

Andi-rson  Christopher,  **  on  the 
native  IriHli,"  54. 

AcUi  (human),  good  or  bad,  ac- 
coi  ding  to  the  end  in  view,  G6. 

Anecdote.",  by  the  Very  Kev.  T. 
lVMIjilr,S.T.D,  GO;  by  Most 
llev.  Uir<hop  Moriarty,  75  ;  by 

the  Arthbiijhop  of  Tuam,  90, 
91. 

Aryan  speech,  what  does  it 
mean,  108  j  primeval,  115; 
Pj>oken  in  Armenia  and  Iran, 
116;  dialects  of,  108,  Ho; 
name  accepted  by  modern 
philosophers,  116  ;  root  of  tho 
word,  117  ;  split  into  two  dia- 
lects. Low  Aryan,  High 
Aryan,  181,  IJil ;  potent  in 
development,  192;  its  perfec- 
tions, 192,  190,  Zend,  Greek. 

Ararat  CMount).  109;  181,293. 

Aryan  region,  109. 
•  Aryans,  18,  19. 

Araxes  (River)  10,  109, 180. 

Aristotle,  295. 

Ausones  (Or.  Aurunes)  114. 

Ausoniuns  114. 

Alt  Indisch,  or  Sanskrit,  108. 

Alphabet  ( Irish),  17  letters,  139; 
pronunciation  same  a6  ibut  uf 
the  Lann,  120,  143. 


Ar,  or,  and  her,  117;  *'  ar"  to 
plough,  204. 

^olic  Digamma,  147;  see  <^  yau" 

Aner  (Greek),  153. 

Aster  (Greek)  163. 

An,  as  a  prefix,  see  pp.  209.  210, 
211. 

ArgoB,  of  the  Cyclopean  temples 
and  palaces,  191. 

Armenia,  10,  178,  180, 181. 

Athens,  founded  by  Cecrops, 
291. 

Amergin,  285. 

»•  As-me,"  Gaelio  form,  (it  is  I, 
I  am) ;  Sanscrit,  « asmi,'*  f 
am,  167,  168,  169. 

Arnold  Matthew,  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  his  essay  on  the  study 
of  Keltic,  p.  2. 

Andronicus  (Livius)  202. 

Antrim,  207. 

Albion,  208;  meaning — white 
cliflfs,  from  "ail,"  cliff;  and 
•«  bAn,"  white ;  op  "  ail"  beau- 
tiful ;  and  **binn/'  peaks, 
cliffs. 

^gypt,  291. 

w^olians. 

Aspiration  and  eclipsis  in  Irish 
Gaelic,  are  founded  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on 
which  Grimm's  Law  is  estab- 
lished. 230. 

What  aspiration  is  ?  "What 
eclisis  is  ? 

Aspiration,  explained,  231. 

Assimilation  (vowel)  in  Irish - 
Gaelic,  245.  The  UwofTowel 
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^^^^^^^1 

aBsimilalioo  cryatalisod  in  the 

Bituriges.                                   ^^^H 

oM   rule,  "  cao]  le  cool  aeus 

Basil,  Saint,  218.                             ^^H 

WinQleWian,"  Blender  (e,i.) 

Bjyle'a  law.                                     ^^H 

with  slender ;  and  broad  (a,  o. 

Beauty  P    what   ia    beant;  ?    j^^H 

u,)   with   broad,    248,     219 1 

thing  of  beauty— Irieb-Gaeli^^^l 

E<mroe  of   assonance   and   of 

a  tbing  of  beanty,  361.            ^^^H 

rhyme ;  of  spelling;  of  pronun  ■ 

Bollandua,  Father,  S.J.                 ^^H 

ciation ;  tracca  qf  this   found 

Burke,   Oliver  J.,  A.B.,T.C.I>.^^^H 

in  the   Eomance     laoguagea  ; 

Barrister,      Author      of     tt^^^^l 

and  in  EngT^h. 

AbbeyqfEass.                    ^^^^M 

"Ba,"   was,   Gatlic,    importect 

Burke,  or  do  liurgo,  Tery  Esf^^^H 

tensp,  origin  of  iho  Latin  end- 

Thomas, O.P,,  Author  of  Ihgl^^M 

ing  "bam,"  eqnal  to  "ha"  and 

"ine,"    I    was:— "ba,"   was; 

Burke,  Very  Hav    TbomM  ».,                1 

"me,-  I. 

O.P.,    the     moat    wonderful 

preacher  of  modern  times.  S7S 

oilialOTT  policy.  36. 

B<^deU,infarofofGaelic,36. 

territory  of  the  "BriU."            ^^^l 

Blackie,  John  Stuart,  apoalle  of 

^^^H 

tha    Gaelic    cause,    3;      best 

Brilliancy  of    djex   and  colot^^^^^l 

linguist   ia  Scotland,  53;    a 

ing  evidence  of  the  knowled^^^^H 

great  lover  of  Gaelic,  63  ;   his 

of  the  early  Iri^h.                 ^^^H 

obacrrationB    on    the    Gaelic 

Cauac,  one  seldom  acts  aloirit^^H 

30;  eauae  of  the  Freoeh  B^^^l 

Tuam,  63;   eitract  from  hia 

l^^H 

lecture,  97;    money  not  the 

one  thing  needful,  101 ;   his 

for  speaking  Irisb,  il.           'J^^^M 

appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic, 

Catholic  University,  whatliHSj^^H 

IIH;   bis  proofs  that  Homer 

done  for  the  Gaelic,  51 ;  Ug^^^H 

ciiatcd,  112  J  his  argument  in 

bopes  of,  entertained,  Ssf^^^H 

favor  of  the  s  sound  in  Cultio, 

scholar   knowing  a  word  l^^^^^M 

136;   shows  the  antiquity  of 

acquired  Irish  baa  issaed  fnMol^^^l 

Gaelic,  ISO;    refutes  Wulfe, 

its  balls,  Gl.                                 ^^H 

298. 

CoimaQght,  tive  counties,  73.      ^^H 

Bede,  Venerable,  273. 

Caledonia,  11.                                 ^^^H 

Barry,  Giraldusde,  270. 

Cambro-Biitans,    point    to    tbt^^H 

Benin,  SL,  or  Benigaufl,   377, 

deduction   "that    races    fiU^^^I 

280. 

hut   languages   do  not,"    «0^^^H 

Books,   highly    prized    by    the 

while  they  learn  Engliib  tlltf^^H 

learned,  100. 

retain    their   own   langua^^^l 

Baktriseh  or  Zend,  108. 

42;    they   offer   rewards,  *I^^^H 

Bopp,  108. 

7<;      judges,     lawyera,     M^^^H 

"Braoi"        (Irish),       modom; 

clergrmen,  must  know  WeldG^^^I 

"gruaid/'  brow,  153, 

^^^H 

Bermingham,  John,  Esq.,  astro- 

Colgan, John,  273.                        ^^B 

nomer  and   poet,   Uillbrook, 

Gantire,  SO  7-                              ^^^H 

Tuam. 

Chaucer,  173.                                  ^^H 

Boulder  (linguidtic),  163. 

"                                                          ^^H 
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Coloring  of  the  dross  worn  in 
pagan  times  ;  tho  difTeront 
colors  mark  the  different 
grades,  338. 

Coney's,  Thomas  do  Vcre,  57. 

Concha,  Marshal,  67. 

Camphell,  Dr.,  70. 

Conway,  Most  llcv.  Hugh,  87. 

Cuubridgc,  scholar  of,  bewil- 
dered, 92. 

C,  the  letter,  correct  Latin 
Found,  130  ;  how  Irishmen  of 
tho  fifth  century  pronounced 
it,  143. 

"Cos,"  a  foot ;  *»pou8,"  Greek, 
153. 

Cadmus,  tho  story  about  him, 
with  his  16  letters. 

Consonants,  slurring  them  over, 
197;  examples  of,  198;  Irish- 
Gaelic  explains  this  trait 
found  in  European  languages ; 
omitting  to  sound  **  ent "  ; 
French,  or  final  consonants 
in  French  words  explained. 

Cimbaeth,  284. 

Congal,  285. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus  de  Barry, 
271. 

Cambrensis  Eversus,  by  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lynch,  Arch- 
deacon of  Tuam  (1662,  a.d.) 

Cinderella,  Irish-Gealio  the, 
of  the  sister  languages  of 
Europe,  203. 

Cormac  MacArt,  son  of  Conn, 
279,  280,  284. 

Cicero,  214;  btory  regarding 
him,  322. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  290. 

Cyrus,  181. 

Cox,  Rev.  George  W.,  8. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  16. 

Cognate  consonants,  inter- 
change of,  217' 

Copernic,  217. 

Cuthites,  Irishmen  not  Cu- 
thitea,  nor  Phenicians . 


Columbus,  217. 

Comprehension  of  scientific 
truth  quitp  a  ditftront  thi  ig 
from  tho  certainty  of  scien- 
tific truth.  One  can  know  a 
thing  to  be  true,  but  often 
cannot  comprehend  it,  242. 
Who  can  comprehend  |tho 
plainest  action  of  the  eye  .' 
tlie  fleetness  of  light  ?  the 
electric  phenomena?  the  na- 
ture of  colour?  the  differ- 
«nce  between  pressure  and 
weight  in  the  hydraulic 
paradox.  The  limitless  ex- 
tent of  creation. 

Cusack,  Sister  Mary  Frances, 
273. 

The  letter  «o"  is  al ways  "k**  in 
Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  Latin  ; 
Germinal  cause  of  its  soft 
sound  and  hard  sound  in  tho 
Romance  languages,  daugh- 
ters of  Latin  ?  252,  253. 

Character  (the  old  Irish,  as  it 
was  usually  called) — was  it 
Roman,  or  peculiar  to  tho 
children  of  the  Gael  ?  302. 

Danes,  burned  and  drowned  Irish 
M.SS,  32. 

Drummond,  Lieut.,  Ordnance 
Survey,  48. 

Dorregary,  General,  67. 

Duggan,  Most  Rov.  Dr  (Bishop 
of  Clonfert)  88. 

Dorry,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  (do.)  87, 
91,  94. 

Digamma,  146,  (see  Vau.) 

Dalton'd  Law,  239. 

Dot  (.)  or  aspirate  mark  in  Irish, 

Donaldson,  Dr.  ;  his  New  Cra- 
tylus,  153,  181. 

Dialects  of  the  Aryan,  became 
parent  tongues  of  the  modern 
European  languages,  181, 184. 

Darwin,  13. 

Democritus,  13. 


in  of. 

Dodona. 

Do,  aa  a  preSi,  contmated  with, 
so,  aignifieB  difficult,  bad,  "ao," 
ooey,  oxceltent,  fortUDHlD. 

DubhthBch  Ur  Lugair,  178. 

Bialcutic  Beaewal,  210. 

DisDDVBry,  Aryan  Towel  asBimi- 
Imiun,  268. 

Duach,  yuangest  son  of  Brian, 
King  of  Ui  Briaia  Suola,  in 
Conn  Hugh  t,  contemporory  of 
St  Patriek,  progenitor  ol  iho 
0'Flah=rtiKa,O'Conor>, 
O'Mudduue,  O'Morphys, 
O'Kuarks,  aeo. 

Da  DannaiB  (Tufttba)  i6. 

TliuMobl  Eev.  Dr.Diaou  ontho 
aapii'Bte.  312. 

Dnunt,  W.  J.  O'Neill,  his  opi- 
nion on  the  Tiuuibur  uf  Kound 
Towirs  in  Ireland. 

XOecb,  Tarietj  of  cbcsbb  to 
briDg  sbmit,  30. 

Emauuipntioti,  obtained  ia 
lb30,  ■a. 

Engliah    languaga,     IrisLmeo. 

uiiiatknQ«'it,til. 
England  to  the  rusoas,  2. 
Diaieddfodan,  T'L 
Xdeii,  Garden  of,  109. 
Eapbrateu  (Kiirer),  109,  ISl 
Bbel,  117, 
Stboulogy,    oonclaBion    from, 

ideulioal   witb    (hose   fruni 

oomp.  pbilologj',  131. 
Eikugi,  Greuk,  twenty,  151. 
fivoniog,    "  feilKgar,"    (Iriah  ) 

ftcjperos     Jetpcroa,      (Ureek) 

Epicb>ir'tuuij,  tlie  E>ioiliai>,':Ilt5 
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noble,  i  (oe)  Iftnd 

Elnntrioity,  positiTs,  naj 
B;  Gfieota  of  each  san 
t;  it  builds  Dp  aod  wast 
oombineB  and  diaolvi 
a  aver  being  elim 


r   diminished ; 
tracts     and     rspela,-    e 
moving,  jat  ever  a.i  rest; 
two      ourrenta    of     eleatrio 
fluid  from  bittteries  ab  op- 
poaite  Gnds  run  at  *^^  HiLm& 

wira  atid  do  not  ii 
diatnrb  their  relal 

Bpiolelus,  a 

ILSeot  of  the  prineiple 
vowel  assimiluiiOQ  ig  t^, 
fold ;  firat  on  the  aoand.  c 
the  eonsoDBUt;  aeooudly  a 
direotiiig  ihe  oharaoter  c 
the  next  vowel  in  the  gout 
ing  ayllable,  255 

EnglishmoD  and  Irishmen  at 
Dot  alien  in  blood,  3 

Etruria,  23,— oitlBB  of 
dUcovored  there.  -_^ 
tharuotor;  nndergroond  , 
citiea,  style  of  building,  t£l 
lesson  which  iheytaaoh,  IT 
25 ;  Ehe  langaagB 
cieut  laws  of  Eiri 
aimilar  lesson,  23 

Frenoh  Kevulntiou,  i 
31. 

Flood,  HantT,    Esq., 


r,  vau  or  digamma,  iiu. 
S'lfiuad  (IriBii),  jicat*  (Gn 

twenty,  lai, 
Fiou    (IrishJ,  Joinos   (Bre 
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hesperos  with  tho   Digamma, 
evoning,  lol. 

Fcr,  217 ;  English  heir ;  Irish 
"  bcir  ;  Grook,  phcr,  ^c.  217 

Froudo,  Jamos  Anthony,  271. 

Fiaco  St.,  Bishop  of  Slotty, 
277. 

Fen  ins  Fcarsa,  brother  of  tho 
(iict'k  Cadmus,  28i> 

Fuiricrt,  rise  of,  lo  j  notion  re- 
garding them  how  kept  up, 
10. 

Fergus,  IG 

Fionn,  16. 

Firbolgs,  1(5. 

Franklin,  Dr. 

Gaelic :  antiquity  of,  101 ; 
what  will  a  knowledge  of 
avail  ?  <J7  ;  no  tongue  in  Eu- 
rope 60  like  Latin,  19;  Gaelio 
has  the  closest  likeness  to 
tho  Latin,  185. 

Oaidoz,  Monsieur  Ilenri,  2, 1], 
58. 

Greek,  108 

Gra)co-Italico-Koltic,  113. 

GriccLisch,  108, 

Geddos,  11, 108,  IIG,  120,123, 
151 ;  on  the  inflections  of 
verbs,  IGl,  103,215. 

Greece — earliest  inhabitants, 
153 ;  the  earliest  population 
of  Greece  and  Italy  was 
Irish-Gaelic,  185. 

Greek  not  the  parent  of  Latin 
— it  is  a  younger  sister,  152, 
151, 181. 

Greeks,  183. 

Ganges,  178. 

Gaul,  178. 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Sanskrit 
are  from  the  olden  stock  of 
the  Aryan  tongue,  185. 

Galvani 

Grimm,  Jacob  Ludwig,  Pro- 
fessor of  German  literature, 
219,  220  J  history   of,   220; 


his  Iftw  of  language,  223 
what  it  is,  224;  objection  to 
Grimm's  law,  227. 

Graves,  Dr.,  281. 

Greek  (number  of)  and  Gaelio 
letters  identical,  295. 

Gladstone,  Mr. 

Grotofend,32U. 

Gomer,  894,  Japhet'a  eldest 
Bon,  405.  He  is  progenitor 
of  all  the  Gaels,  or  Keltio 
races,  in  Ireland,  England, 
GauL 

H.— What  is  "h"  ?  arguments 
against  the  use  of  "  h." 

Higgins,  Mr — Gaelic  Lect., 
T.C.D.,  55. 

Hall,  Kev.Dr.55. 

Hellenic,  110. 

Homer,  110 ;  real  character, 
111 ;  proofs,  112  ;  Grote  de- 
nies that  there  was  such  a 
person,  112;  seven  cities 
contend  for  his  birth,  112. 

History  developed  byphilology 
183. 

Hellenes  (progenitors  of)  were 
High-Aryan,  185. 

Herodotus,the  father  of  history 

Helli,  of  Dodona;  HoUi  of 
Thessaly. 

Homer's  Iliad  in  Irish-Gaelio, 
259  ;  explained,  260,  261,  &o. 
.    .Blackie's    version,  262. 

Hottentots,  271. 
Haverty,  Martin,  271. 
Hindu  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  293. 
"  Highlander  **      newspaper — 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the — 
Huxley,  ]3. 
Harvey,  371 
Henry  il.,  374. 
Hillah,  393. 

Hissarlik,  the  mound  of,  401. 
Heliopolis,  403. 
Herculanenm^  4d^« 
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Hindu  law,  tbo  Brehon  Ian, 
andtho  Bornua  law>  dove- 

Aryan  eaio.  Theso  dave- 
iDpenniitB  arotbe  fonntHJna 
ofiQDderD  law  for  Asiatios 
End  EnriipoanB,  411. 

Hymnolopy — history  of,  ori- 
ginof,  457. 

ThQ  &rBt  writers  of  Latiu 
liymna  were  IriEhmen,  45S. 

Icisii  Keltia,  decay  a!;  causeB 
are    mai.ifold,   30;    loaa    of 

IrisK  MSH,  32;  "Act"  pasfed 
at  Kilkenny  forbidding  its 
UBS,  33  i  tiiB  Irish  poopto 
Btill  clung  to  it,  33;  An  ^la. 
Kormnne  bocameproBcieiita 
in  it,  31;  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
Usslier,  Bedell,   aod  O'Don. 


cell 


,    36; 


spoken  throughout  Ireland 
vrhon  tho  Fonr  LI  na  tare 
wrote  37  i  tha  lanfjnage  of 
tho  vanquighBd,  39 ;  scoroa 
or  tablets  nsed,  40;  children 
beaten  for  speaking  it,  4S  ; 
tha  Arohbiahup  of  Toam 
witn eased  this  proecBs,  11 ; 
!Nittiunul  acboola  eSeotiD^ 
ila  deatrnotion,  43  ;  national 
anUgonigm  bet  wood  the 
vocal  vataoB  of  tlio  snoio 
vDweU  BB  spoken  in  Kn^lish 
and  Irish,  43;  mnoh  conld 
ba  dona  for  it  by  tho  Ca. 
tholio  olergy,  43 ;  Irish  dasa 
in  Mnjnooth,  44;  Irish  iu 
Kilkenny,  45;  that  Dr. 
UaoHale  stiauld  get  tho 
Board  of  Mayoooth  to  ro. 
qaire  all  candidatoa  tuknow 
Irisli,  4S  J  moral  forooa 
ibontd  be  brought  into  play, 
47;  fcvorahlo  opinion  of,  by 

lara— Bnrke,  Juhnaoii,  Pri- 
ehard,  47 ;  FrofoBsar  BlatiLio 


admiros  it,  63  ;  it  is  spoken 
in  Scotland  more  nBuolIy 
than  iu  Iri^land,  53  ;  what 
Triaity  College  has  done  for 
it,  bij  wbat  tho  Catbolio 
University,  o3;  the  ancieat 
prized,  tha  modem  deapiaed 
60,  01 ;  the  absence  ofHoms 
LegiBlatioQ  has  helped  ita 
decay,  63 ;  Archbishop  Hao- 
Ealo's  reusoDB  to  Blackie, 
6i ;  tha  rich  portion  of  the 
middle  olasaea  send  their 
children  to  England  for  edO' 
cation,  G3;  the  buEnbler 
oloaaes  who  know  it  conceal 
their  knowledge,  GS;  otter 
priiea  as  the  Welsh  do,  74; 
Most  Rot.  Biahep  Moriarty's 
opinion  to  ProfesBor  Blaclue, 
75;  it  is  faat  fading  in 
Sligo,  1^0.,  78;  magistratea, 
&o.,  most  hostile  to  it,  79 ; 
trial.  Fatty  Sessions  Coart, 
Tunm  (oxi.  "  Tnam  Ndwb"), 
80;  the  lawa  against  it  to- 
day evb  intolerant  as  iu  the 
PL'ual  timea,  82 ;  can  any- 
thing bo  done  for  it?  Yes, 
at;  it  will  live  a  oentory 
longer,  85;  is  It  worth  retain- 
ing in  lifeP  89  :  antiquity  of, 
101 ;  a  score  of  Irishmeu 
who  learned  it  in  America, 
103;  many  in  Ireland  nod 
Amerioa  who  value  it  more 
than  silver  and  gold,  1D3 ; 
donoCacDffatit,I0-4iBkind 
word  for  io  by  Profeaaor 
Blaokie,  lOd ;  of  what  nae  to 
foreignora,  107  ;  it  it  eqnal 
in  valae  to  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  103 ;  Latin  ahows 
a  oloser  similarity  to  Eeltlo 
than  to  Greek  or  German, 
114;  sister  of  Sanskrit,  US) 
should   be   stndiel. 
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pliilolofrical  ropo.irch  as  San- 
ekrit,  12i»;  an  ♦'  El  Jh-rado" 
for  tlu^  wiimiiijr,  1-0;  a  truth- 
ful vc'l»icl(»  for  liiiguiHiio  ro- 
Hoarcli,  121 ;  the  pronuncia- 
tion id  precisriy  that  ar- 
rived at  by  Koby,  as  f.ro. 
soDtcd  in  tho  tiyllahus  of 
Latin  prouunciation ;  older 
than  Latin  and  Greek,  152, 
and  153. 

Iberia,  178 :  how  the  very 
name  tells  a  grand  historio 
tale.  118 

India,  183. 

Inflections  of  nonn,  163, 168; 
of  verbs,  158,  169. 

Istor  (river),  178. 
lonians. 

Irish  language  (see  Irish 
Keltic.) 

Irishman.  The  extract  from, 
82. 

Irishmen  not  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  a  nationality  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Knglisii- 
meu,  DO  j  proved  to  bo  of  a 
nationality  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Knglislimon, 
95;  can  prove  themselves  to 
be  so  by  knowing  their 
tongue,  95 ;  a  Loinster  priost 
in  Bonn — a  follower  of  Zcuss 

.  annoyed  with  him,  96;  an 
Irish  ecclesiastic  who  could 
not  reply  to  Cardinal  Mez- 
zofauti,  96  J  thoy  should  act 
liko  the  Cambro-Britons 
and  the  Swiss,  97  j  a  score 
who  learned  Gaelic  in  Ame- 
rica, 103. 

Irish  race,  the  earliest  emi- 
grants from  Iran,  118  j  tho 
only  Keltic  branch  not  di- 
rectly in  contact  witli  Ro- 
mans and  Germans,  119  j 

Iran,  115. 

Incolumis,  Lat.,  "in7io;f,"  and 
'  rnJU/'  h's.s'  (Ivhh)^  119. 


Tniafail,  derivation  of,  131. 

Inlli'ct  ions — personal  of  verbs 
in  (<r(M>l:,  Latin,  Irish,  and 
fcJaiiKkrii,  ItiO  j  Dr  Prichard's 
trstiriiony  of  the  value  of 
Keltic  in  explaining  tho  per- 
sonal endings  of  verbs  in 
Latin,  Greek.  In  Irish- 
Gaelic  the  original  pronouns 
are  best  preserved,  and, 
therefore,  their  abbreviated 
forms  are  more  easily  per- 
ceived, 160. 

Irish-Gaelic,  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
and  the  early  Sabine  speech, 
have  come  from  the  primi- 
tive Aryan  tongue  spoken 
in  the  valleys.  Welsh,  Zend, 
Greek,  Oscan  from  the  af- 
fected Aryan  tongue,  or  that 
spoken  in  tho  hill  country. 

Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  plastic 
power  and  phonetic  fecun- 
dity, possesses,  like  its 
parent  tongue — the  Aryan 
— not  only  tho  virtual,  but 
tho  formal  germinal  deve- 
lopements  of  dialectic  va- 
riety, 189 ;  proofs,  191, 192, 
193 ;  a  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  the  antiquity  of 
Irish-Gaelic,  190 ;  Blackie's 
views. 

Irish-Gaelic  like  the  Aryan 
tongue  J  first  in  its  varied 
phonetic  power;  second  in 
its  stems  ;  third  in  the  power 
of  ef  for  mating  new  terms; 
what  was  the  lineage  and 
kinship  of  the  Gaelic  ?  191,- 
eldest  daughter  of  Aryan, 
191 ;  sister  to  Latin,  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  190. 

Illumination,  the  art  of,  the 
Keltic  art  original,  adopted 
by  the  continental  schools 
of  art,  321  j  proofs,  323  ;  art 

of     \U\\U\VW^\.\.Q\l    \\\.    ^^''^^SJ^ 
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NcmB    of    JaT's.n,     also     the 

jonngor  Aryan  raoe  j    the 

Ionian  empire,  393. 
Tiinm,  394,  395. 
jHphstia    Isngaago    and    ita 

bran  oh  eg,  17. 
Joyce,  P.  W.,   A.M.,  M.E.LA., 

427. 
Joaeph  BoultjF.R.l.B.A.,  437. 
Javan,    334;     J'onrth    boq    of 

Jnphat,  338;   progenitor    of 

the  loniana,  398. 
Japlieth  and  hi 


e,4{l<3. 


Jonaa,  tlio  prophot,  and  Nine- 
Teh,  400. 

Kilkanoj — Irifib  Spoien  in, 
4-1;  aprieat,  "D.B."  of,  re- 
qnestB  Umc  Qr.  Mac  Bale 
would  gat  the  Board  of  May- 
nuoth  to  require  oCall  oan- 
didalea  to  know  Irish,  45  j 

Keltic— a  dialect  of  the  Aryan, 
107  r  Sofaleicher  abows  its 
poaitioii  in  tbefield  of  Arjaa 
tpeech,  103  1  had  an  earlier 
Blart  westward  from  the 
Aryan  region  than  Greek  or 
Latin,  lUS  { it  has  a  cloee  si- 
milarity  to  Latin,  114  j  in- 
stalled in  the  hierarchy  of 
Aryan  tongaee,  117. 

Kelts  of  Ireland  high-minded  j 
they  desire  to  eicel  others, 
68;  first  of  the  Aryaua  who 
arrived  in  Europe,  153 ;  tho 
earlieat  popnlfttion  of  Italy 
and  Oreeae,  laS. 

King,  Br.,  Archbishop,  Dublin 

Keltio    or    Celtic    (aeltic)— 

for  the  "  Scotsman,"  Bdin- 
bargh,I34;  Bladde'H  tirt'U- 
ment  in  lavnr  of  tho  ■<»" 
soand,  ISO:    KoUob   not   tk 


Greek  term,  137 ;  tta  anthor  I 
who  first  uBcait,  141 ;  Gaeliff 
derivatif>Q  of,  14.1, 
Kelts — migration  weatward, 
first  of  the  Aryans  to  arriva 
in  Europe,  17S;  how  they 
came,  in  what  Dnmbera, 
latterly  from  Ireland  ai 


the  A 


1, 179. 


Latin   than 
Gieefc  or  Gerrann  is,  184. 

Kepler  spent  seventeen  years 
calaulating  the  orbits,  mO' 
tions,  and  balka  of  tbs 
planets,  aiSjhisthreeeroat 
laws,  23S. 

Kelly,  Very  fiev.  Dr.  Mattbav, 
Kelly,  Professor,  Otdlag^- 
Maynooth,  373,  £78.  ■ 

Keating,  Voryl{eT.Dr.Geofr(+  1 
a72, 373.  1 

Kells,  book  of,  82^  her  Majeatx  -I 
Qnecn  Viotoria  came  to'  f 
see  tho  M.S.;  book  of  Kell^. 
written  in  the  6th  aentarT, 
Tho  work  of  St.  CDiamba,or- ' 
Calnmb-Kille — prinoB,  pro-  J 
phet,  priest,  patriot,  pastor,  1 
patron  of  learning,  and  H 
apostle. 

Keane,  Marcns,  U.B.LA^S46i 
his  book   on  the  towen  of  1 
Ireland,  347. 

Kilbennan  Tower,  cearTnam.  % 
■J7e,   formerly   the   rartiCUA^ 
aitadel  of  Louis,  chieftain  of 
the  district  at  the  timet 
Si..    Patrick    and    Benig: 
preached  the  gospel  in.  Colb' 4 
iiaoht,400,  410. 

Krjursabad,  393 

Knowledge  like  light,  441- 

Langnages,   straggles  of,  S 
they  do  not  fuse,  40 
to     the    ethnologisl 
strata  are  to  the  (■eologiM^.V 


qknkhal  indkx 


oi)o 


Karopcan,  lok 
Larcom,  Captaiu,  on  tho  ord- 
nance survey,  49. 

Londondorry — niomoir  of  pab- 
lislitid,  50. 

Lynigor,  Mr,  65. 
Languugo — no  conquoror  do- 
fltroyod  language  without 
destroying  the  nation  that 
spoko  it,  83 ;  extract  froin 
a  German  National  Hymn, 
S-i;  must  not  be  valued  by 
its  commercial  worth,  100; 
the  way  literary  men  value 
it,  101 ;  a  common  languago 
existed  before  tho  dispersion 
of  tho  human  family,  107. 

Lassen,  320. 

Light,  213. 

Lacy  De,  Hugh 

Lynch,  Most  Rev.  Bishop,  103 

Latin,  108  ;  pronunciation  of, 
122  ;  controversy  carried  on 
by  Professors  Munro  and 
Palmer,  123  ;  Geddes'  view, 
121  (see  "Pronunciation 
Classic);  older  than  Greek, 
152;  words  retain  only  se- 
condary meanings,  153 ; 
younger  than  Gaelic,  153; 
could  never  have  passed 
through  Greek,  156. 

Latium,  113. 

Languages — Greek,  Latin,  and 
Jrish-Keltic — of  distinct  and 
di  fib  rent  migrations  from 
Armenia,  154. 

Lir,  the  Gaelic  Neptune,  207: 
legend  of. 

Laogaire,  King,  278. 

Leucippus,  14. 

Lot,  nephew  to  Abraham. 

Lord  Lynd  hurst,  3. 

Lottner,  Dr.,  views  of,  regard- 
ing the  European  bough  of 
languages  from  the  Asiatic 
tree. 

Latin  and  Gaelic  are  dialects 
of  the  iangaage  from  wbicli 


they  have  sprung,  and  aro 
tiiemselvos  the  niotluM* 
tongues  of  tliose  dialecis 
which  liave  beonelibrmatod 
from  them,  185. 

Lancelot,  21)5. 

liiiud  of  youth,  "  Tir  na  n-.V-" 

Lliuyd,  Edward,  187, 

Lord's  (tho)  prayer  in  Irish 
explained,  238. 

Lucanus  (M.  Annsous). 

liondon,  derivation  of,  207. 

Language — None  of  tho  Aryan 
languages  are  borrowed  from 
the  other.  None  was  beforo 
or  after  the  other,  221. 

Law,  Grimm's,  threw  as  much 
light  on  tho  science  of 
tongues  as  Newton's  law 
throw  on  the  physical  world. 

Law,  the  great  eternal,  235  ; 
its  expression;  tho  diviiio 
law ;  law  of  nature,  2'M  -, 
practical  reason  ;  principle ; 
subjective  guidance  and  ob- 
jective uniformity ;  tlie  na- 
tural law  ;  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
written  and  unwritten  law, 
237. 

Laws  within  laws,  210,  21-1, 
242,  243. 

Loland,  29. 

Lanigan,  Dr.,  309. 

Language  of  Ireland  settles 
the  vexed  question  of  tlio 
early  origin  of  the  Pillar 
Towers  of  Ireland,  382. 

Lepers'  Fount, /o?is  lcj)rosoi'um, 
the  blessed  well  at  Kilben- 
nin  or  Kilbonnan  nearTuam 
where  8tBenignus  baptized 
and  healed  nine  lepers. 

Laws,  ancient  Irish,  428  ,  tho 
Brehon,  428 ;  the  Brehon 
law  twin-sister  to  the  Roman 
code ;  to  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  433 ;  it  is  of 
Aryan  origin  ;  English  law 
and.  'QttQtd'dAi  \v«   \kai^  w^<^ 
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oommon  origin,  for  English 

M,S9  of  the  Bard  of  Avon, 

Inw  !B  founded  on  tho  Ed. 

lOOi  of  Dante,  101. 

man  code;  Eoman  law  aoii 

Monty— uot    the     one    thing 

the  Brehon  law  are  Aryan  i 

needful,  101 1  relatiTC  valuo 

"styled  wicked  and  dnnin- 

able"  by  the  Statnte  of  Xdl. 

Muin^al,  Irish,  monile,  Latin, 

Itenny,aiid"rBpngniugbotli 

119,  153. 

to  God's  law  and  man's,"  by 

Mnoro,  H.A.J.,  Prof.,  133. 

EdmuEd  8ponoer,433!  Bre. 

MilesiaoB,  a  colony  of  Kolts, 

hoQ    law    U.SS;    JRimenaa 

131. 

colleotion  of,  iu  Irish,  43i  ; 

M,  its  presence  in    siini,   ta 

these  M.8S  "not  written  by 

«7«i,  146. 

foolish    people,  nor   for    a 

MaxMuller,  170, 177. 

foolish    pnrpoBB,"     so    said 

MycBuffi    of    the   wJda-wajs, 

Thomas  Moore,  435. 

Mitchell,  John,  274. 

M.SS,    Irish,   burned    by   the 

MacDenald,  AUister,  in  praise 

Danes,  32 1  great  valne  eei 

of  the  Gaelio  tongue,   190. 

Many   Uka  him  in  Ireland. 

gerous,  38;  stowed  away  in 

Workers  and    not   spoQters 

oottagBB,  39. 

are  wanted,  191. 

Magaiino,  Comhil!,  3. 

"Mao"  and  "0,"  1S9. 

Mutation,  phonetic,  309. 

Magnotiara,  3-13,  and  electri- 

Mixing colors,  art  of,  known 

city  distiflct  fluids  jetonlj- 

in  pagan  Ireland,  il3t;. 

one  fluid,  243. 

Mangan,  Clarenoo  (poet)  ;  Ord. 

Maiii-Gaolioiaphonotio  Irish, 

nanoe  Burvay,  48. 

195 ;  exampleB,  195, 

MaoHale,  His  Graoe  the  Most 

Marriotte'fl  law  of  chemistry. 

Rev.   Dr.,  41;    answor  to  a 

MacGeBjIIon.  Darcy,  273. 

Kilkenny  priest,  45 ;  extract 

Moian— Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran, 

from  hia  latter  to  an  anti- 

Bishop  of  Oasory,  373. 

qoarian,  (iO;    his  reply  to 

Moran— chief  judge  ofFeraoli, 

Professor  Blackie,G4 ;  Anec 

asi 

dotes,  91 1   Lis   opinion  re- 

earding  the  llound  Towers, 

Madb,  Mab,  or  Maud,  orMaye, 

353. 

Queen    of  Connaoht   in  the 

JiacHale,  Vary  Eey.  Thomas, 

first   century  of  the  Chris- 

S.T.D.-anecdotea, G9,  Bl. 

tian  era,  11  j  description  of 

Moriarty.  Most  Kev.  Dr.— his 

her  dress,  339. 

■riait  to  Tuam.  7l;  his  rea- 

Monasteries,    Irish,      Gaelio 

sons  to   Profoasor  Blaokia 

nnraeriBfl,25. 

for  tbo  dG"ay  of  Gaelic,  73 

Monte   Casino —Monastery  of 

Mezzofanti,  Cardinal— a  walk^ 

Donegal,  24;  monaatory  of 

jng    polyglot~hia    address 

Itos  Errily,  37. 

to  an  Irieli  ecolesiastio  ;  lor 

Meohan,  Eov.  C.  P.,  M.R.I.A. 

nigh  threa  weeks  in  com- 

Mullens, Bev.Miehatl,  of  Clon. 

pany   o£  Archbiflhop   Mao- 

lert,  author  of  the  poem  on 

Hale,  96. 

the  Irish  langnago. 

UacSeasB,  Conor,  275. 

Magaziuu,  Frazor,  477. 

^          k. 
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•  Mackay,  Charlos,  TiL.I).,  427. 
SlaoCarthy,    Duiiis    riorenco, 

MacFir})ifl,  Dnald,  lisi). 
Mooro,  ThomaP,  a(>l»,  :t70,  380; 
anccdoto     regarding     hiuj, 

3.s:}. 

Muilor,  Wilhclm  Ober,  427. 

Maino — Sir  ilonry  Sumnor 
Maine,  11,  3H-L 

Alosaio  narrativo  oonfirmod, 
3*J3. 

Mosraim,  or  Mizraim,  Rcoond 
Bon  of  Cham,  foiiuded  The- 
bes, in  Upper  Kgypt,  31)8. 

National  schools  etrectiug  the 
destruction  of  Gaelic,  '42 ; 
established,  IS. 

Ncart,  Irish ;  Noro,  Snbino ; 
Ncris,  Aner,  Greek  j  Naras, 
Sanscrit,  lo3. 

Numerals  (the)  in  seven  pri- 
niitiro  languages. 

N,  loss  of  the  consonant  in 
Greek  words,  1 40. 
N,  loss  of,  in  words;  the 
vowel  sound  proh^ngod  to 
componHiito  for  the  loss, 
}[){);  examples,  2U0;  the 
author's  opinion  ;  new  view 
of  this  philological  point. 

Xowton,  201,  218;  his  law  of 
gravitation  ;  what  it  is,  238. 

Nigra,  Constantino,  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  4,  11, 
336. 

Nazareth,  3. 

Neaves,  Lord,  11. 

Neagh,  Lough,  371, 

Noah — a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, 397. 

Nile,  River,  376. 

Nimrod,  393. 

Nineveh,  a  description  of, 
JOO. 

O'Curry,    Eugene,    Professor, 
11,  243;  loss  of  early  writ- 
ings caused  by  the  Auglo- 
NorzoAa    JnFasion    32  ^   his 


views  accord  with  the 
wri tor's,  34;  ])rofoflSor,  Ca- 
tholic University,  59. 

O'Donnell,  Most  Uev.  Dr.  W. 
in  favour  of  Gaelic,  36. 

Ordnance  survey,  the  most 
perfect  over  begun,  48 ; 
committed  to  Captain  Lar- 
com.  Lieutenant  Drummond, 
Dr.  Petrie,  48;  Dr.  Petrio 
Secured  the  services  of  Dr  J. 
O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Curry, 
Messrs.  O'Connor,  O'Keefe, 
Wakoman,  and  Clarence 
Mangan,  49;  these  men  la- 
bored from  1834  to  1839; 
Memoir  of  Londonderry,  1st 
vol.  published,  50;  typogra- 
phical department  sus- 
pended by  order  of  Govern- 
ment; staff  discharged; 
M.SS  materials  stowed  away 
into  the  Phoenix  Park  Li- 
brary, 50. 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  ord- 
nance survey,  49. 

O'llanlon,  Kov.  John,  the  most 
laborious  literary  worker  of 
modern  times. 

O'Connor,  ordnance  survey, 
'J9. 

O'Keefe,  ordnance  survey,  49. 

O'Gara,  Lord,  of  Moy  ;  O'Gara 
the  patron  of  the  "Four 
Masters,  23. 

O'Mahony,  F,  M.E.I.A.,  57. 

O'Looney,  Mr.  Brian,  60. 

O'iirien,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  big 
visit  to  Tuam,  74. 

Oxus,  River,  109. 

Oscan  language  sides  with 
Greek  and  Welsh,  114. 

Oscans,  113,  114. 

Ophrus,  Greek,  153. 

Oxus,  River,  289. 

Oscan;  289. 

Orgetorix,  derivation  of. 

O'Daly,  Donacrh  Mor^  Abbot 
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O'Dnly,    Fionn,   Aongns,  the 

pronnnoiation      is     soiraa 

dii-inG.  letb  oontuvj. 

where   Scotch  and  English 

,                     O'Connor,  Nuivln,  horjonrrey 
from   DoneBiil  to  Eoaerily, 

Rro  false,  12-5  ;  Eoby's  Tiows, 

127;   the  oorrcot  Bounds  of 

near    Headford ;    the  lady 

a,  o.  n,  0,  i,  127  ;  sonnds  ex- 

:SaaWB BKOOBss.    2<> 

plained  in   the  CoUest  Irish 

O-DoddbI.  Hugh  Eoe,  Prince 

orTir-ConnnciII.  28 
OTlaherCy.    Eodonok     (1GS5 

nunoiation    of  Irish-Gaelio 

oonfirms  tho  truth  of  Bobfa 

A.3,.)  31. 

views   regarding  orthoepy. 

O'Clery  PereBrinB 

129  ;  correct  Lntin  Boand  of 

O'Clery,  Brotber  MJohaal,  1641 

A.D.  31 

fyllaboB   of  Latin  pronnn-        , 

ciation,  132.                                  ^H 

O'Lochftin,  Ciian,  283 

Palmer,  £dwin.  Professor,  1S3.     ^^M 

OiBin,  or  Ossian,  16 

Priohard,  187,  Passim.                    ^^H 

Oersted,  professor 

Pepin,  King  of  France,  31S.          ^^M 

O'CQQOr,  Very  Est  Dr  Charles 

PBctriok,  Bt.,  277,  eb  paBsim .        ^^M 

Ostmen,  375 

Opinion  Ponrth,  regarding  the 

Phenicia,  296.                                     ^^M 

Bound  TowerB;  saorod  bis- 

PeleponeeitB,  184.                               ^^M 

tory  Bnpportfl  it,  996 

P,  initial   P   of   some   Greek     ^^M 

Potrio,  Dr  Stokes'  opinion  on 

weidelost,   132.                            ^^M 

hi B  labors,  4H,  273 

Pin,  how  to  SCO  a  pin's  poinb  ^  ^^^1 

Point! ugB,  what  materia]  bo- 

howmachseiBncoand  mys-    ^^^| 

neflt,  98  ;    enormous    anma 

tory  it  presents  to  the  mind.   ^^^1 

paidfor,09;  do  not  satiate 

^H 

aoimni  oraring,  100. 

Puxl^lo— European    langaags»    ^^H 

without   a    koowledge    of    ^^1 

Philology,  109. 

pbilo1ogy,3i  puzzle,  155.             ^^^| 

Piotet,  Monsr,  108,  117,   178j 

Pinkertoa,  271.                                    ^^M 

hisTiewB  on   early  writing 

Persia,  173.                                          ^^M 

io  anoloot  Ireland. 

Pp.8i^ns,  183.                                      ^^M 

Philology  (oomp.)    points  oot 

Pelasgi,    spoke  -^n    langaagA     ^H 

the  truth  of  tho  PuntateucU, 

whioh  appeared   foreign  to     ^^^H 

tho  later  Hellenes.                        ^^M 

Irish  Gaelio,  121. 

Pelasgiaaemigrantswere  Low    ^^H 

Peutatencb,  trath  of— pointed 

Aryan,  1H5.                                  ^H 

oat  by  oomp.  philology,  118. 

P.  initial,  loss   ofi  two    opi.       ^^H 

Pnlttooleny,  120. 

nions,  199.                                        ^^M 

PronnnciatioQ  (olasBio),  122  ; 

Pliny  tho  Cider,  295.                    ^^M 

CO ntroTeray  carried  on  for  2 J 

PythagoraE,  295.                          ^^^1 

years  by  Professors  Mauro 

^^1 

and  Palmer,  123;   the  pro- 

PrcAiBi, two  kinds  of.                 ^^H 

nunciation  of  Latin  in  Eag. 

^^1 

land  "pecnlinr,  Holitary,  and 

Planbus                                               ^H 

fBncagtio,"123. 

Ptolomy                                             ^^H 

Oeddea' argumnntH  in  favor  of 

tiaoreTotmdelHi.,"  Kaliio 

«reei  BQiuia  iibAie  SoaWisb,  ^^^M 

HI 

1 
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orEnflflith  iff  f&lso,  215. 

PaUmedef ,  290 ; 

Prom oth oaf,  21K). 

Peter,  St.,  21. 

PhilologT*  and  Iriih  hif  tory  ia 
accord,  412. 

Pinkerton,  428. 

Pertepolif ,  382. 

Perioa,  primnval,  tho  moro; 
greator  tho  kaowlodgo,  3D6. 

Pompeii,  435. 

Patriarchal  tho.itylo  of  hand- 
ing down  in  tho  uamo  family 
tho  acqairod  loarning  and 
skill  tendod  to  kcop  up  the 
iQCCOtiion  and  continuation 
of  great  knowlodgo  amongst 
tho  Aryan  as  woll  as  among 
tho  Semitic  national  fami- 
lies, 3U7. 

Progenitors,  tho  early,  of 
mankind  had  not  been  men 
of  weak  intellect,  or  nn- 
■killed  in  tho  arts  and  sci- 
ences, 392. 

Pyramids,  description  of,  40-li ; 
Palaces  of  Karnao  and  Mem- 
Doniam*and  Luxor — Upper 
Egypt,  140;  Kmania  (Navan) 
Ireland,  3tX) ;  ofCruaohan, 
in  Connaoht. 

Pootry,  Gaelic,  constitutes 
tho  greater  part  of  Irish 
literature,  4i-lu 

Poetry,  natural  magio  of,  from 
a  Keltic  source,  4i>5. 

Questions  (vozed)  amongst 
scholars,  145;  discovery  of 
the  lonio  Vauin  Grook  ;  loss 
of  the  initial  P,  &c.,  14G. 

Question,  another  important, 
290. 

Quintus,214. 

Queen,  an  Irish,  described, 
299. 

Quirites,  Quirinns,  Quirinal, 
moaning  of,  origin  of. 

"Reult,"  (Irish),  153. 

2t0view,  Dublin^  1. 


n^^ue,  CcUique, 

llhino,  178. 

Kawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Cres- 
wick,  320. 

Romans,  1H3. 

lioots,  Hobrew,  number  of  in 
oaoh  language,  203. 

Roots  of  two  kinds,  205, 

Resemblance  between  many 
primitive  words  common  to 
Latin,  Greek,  English, 
Gaelic,  216. 

Rationale  of  tho  law  of  Towel 
assimilation,  246. 

Rulo  by  which  one  can  learn 
whether  or  no  a  word  in 
English  comes  from  Gothic 
or  from  Gaelic,  267 ;  the 
term  **day,"  for  instance, 
comes  to  tho  English  lan- 
guage from  a  Keltic  source 
and  not  from  Gothic. 

Route,  or  way  by  which  the 
Aryan  races  reached  Eu- 
rope, 

Romance,  magic  of,  from  a 
Keltic  source,  416. 

Rosetta  in  the  Delta. 

Races,  the  various  ancient 
races,  413, 414. 

Records  and  science  proTO 
the  same  result.  418. 

Rhyme,  647. 

Rhyme,  not  from  Arabia,  452. 

Rhyme,  not  from  Latin,  453. 

"  S,"  retained  in  Sanskrit ; 
lost  in  Persian  or  Zend  ; 
retained  by  the  Umbrians 
and  Sabines;  lost  by  the 
Greeks;  retained  by  the 
Gaols  of  Ireland;  of  tho 
Highlands  ;  lost  by  the 
Welsh.  This  fact  is  not  tho 
effect  of  an  aooident,  184. 

Statutes,  one  passed  at  Kil- 
kenny forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Irish  language,  32— 
apparently    effected    little. 


.£10                                            GENEBAL                                             ^^^^^^^^^1 

35;  statnta  pasBed  ia  raign 

had  "  b"    initial  wlwn  th» 

ofHenry  VIII,  3a. 

fivdnev,    Sir    Heary— hia   re- 

Wolah,  Uefreii,  witli  "h"  and 

port,  36. 

not  «s,"  186. 

SnlKvan,  W.   K,   11;   OQ   tLa 

Shannon,  178.                                      ^H 

daoaer  of  poeBBEBinR,  soma 

^perania,  273.                                 ^^M 

time  puBl,  Irlab    M.SS,   38  ; 

Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gaelic,  versKi  ^^H 

on  the  struggle  of  laugnagea. 

Zond,  Greek,   VfBish,   163  I  ^^^H 

39,  110. 

Snllivan,  Aleiandar  M.,  M.P. 

Bindha,  the  Sanskrit  name  far 

for  Loath,  271. 

river.     Hence  SindaB  ;  and 

BcDres,  in  UBa  until  recently, 

inZend,  HmdQB  or  Indnsi 

40. 

from    Indus,   "India,"  tha 

1                       Stokea,  Dr.,  opinion  on  the  la- 

nameoftho  oonntry  ia  de-      ^^m 

bora  ofPetricijiS. 

^M 

Synod    {of      Taam),     Htatnte 

Sonnd   sod    spelling    always   ^^H 

of     aBseinbled    prolntoa, 
88. 
fitokea,  Whitlny,  M.D.,  173. 

Bare    in   OasUc,    2^1,    259,   ^H 

SoG''ndBor"B,""t,"or"fara 

natural  or  primnrji  the  af- 

SimonideH, 295. 

fected  aound  is  that  of  "h," 

Bohooll,  3^6. 

hence    called    afTaoted   or 

Bcience,  tha  of  philology. 

Sanskrit,  108 ;  siBtet  of  Gaelic, 

Belli  of  Dodona  and  of  TiioB. 

118. 

sely,oalled  Helli; «  a"  shows 

Sabines,  brancli  of  the  Um- 

the  primary  or  radical  Boand 

brians,  114;  nsed  a  vooab. 

which  was  a  kin  to   Gaelic, 

footed  Bound. 

115. 

«  8"  prononnced  like  "h"  by 

fiionlianfl,  a  branch  of,  settled 

the  followcra  of  Zopoastar, 

in  Latium,  114  ;   a  branch 

184.     The  primitiva   Gaolio 

of,  driven    by    tha    Oflcana 

"a"   Bonnded  like  "h"  by 

into  Sicily. 

the  Welsh,  and  written"h" 

BoleichBr,  108,  117. 

182,184,188.     Tha  primary 

Byllabna,    of  Latin    pronun- 

"a" Bonnd  retained  by  the 

ciation,  X33. 

Urabriana,  Sabinas,  LatiDsj 

S,  of  two  langnages  that  iBlha 

tha   aeoondary  or  affeotad. 

elder    in  which  the  sihilaut 

that  of  ■'  h,"  by  the  Oaoana, 

•■b"  IB  found  aa   initial,  and 

184.      Gaolio    retains    the 

ita  eqaivalontB  in  the  other 

primary     and      secondBi'y.              ' 

with  a  «™ei  or  an  Ji. 

The  primary  ia  the  natural 

Stslta,  a  star  (Lat.}  153. 

sound ;  the  Booondary  ariaea 

Stewart,   Jamas,   M.A.,  Pro- 

when  a  word  enters  oonipo- 

fSBBOr  of  Gi-eek    and    Latin 

BitioB,  or  ia  affected  by  pro- 

languagos,  Catholic  Univar- 

Bity,  Dublin ;  1852. 

San  Slavador,  218. 

ten  bos. 

fiBTOrn,     178,  Gnolia;     Latin, 

Suetonius. 

Babriaa.    Henoe  tho  word 

"  So,"  Wrtj  .wifi."  ioj'  «Saj»it, 

^^^L      4. 
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«8  prcfixci  coniraRtod,  213. 

Sci)tch>(inoIio  and  Irish, 315. 

Si.>m  and  his  Bonn,  3i)7. 

Siihinrs  woro  (iuels,  171. 

SorvetuH,  Michaol,  371. 

StMuirninis,  lUO. 

SoduHuR,  158. 

Kchlicmann,  Dr.ITonry,  392. 

KccundinuB,  JoH,  161. 

l<cienre  iIh  latujaijCf  3>S0. 

Smith,  Philip,  H.A.,  392. 

Trinity  Collof^o — what  has  it 
doDo  for  Gaelic?  51,  55; 
what  inilaoncod  Quoon  Eliza- 
both  to  foQud  it?  51;  King 
James  I.  dcolaros  tho  object 
for  which,  54 ;  profossorship 
of  Irish,  57;  Irish  class  at- 
tended  by  Gaidoz,  58. 

Taylor,  Joromiah,  65. 

Thorwall,  Dr.  Connop,  76, 

Tiiam  jN'tir.",  extract  from,  80. 

Tuam,  Synod  of,  88;  Arch- 
bishop of  (sec  Macllalc.) 

Twenty — eikosij  Greek ;  innsati 
Sanskrit;  viyunti,  Latin; 
"  lieoad,"  Irish,  151. 

Tenses,  Irish,  compared  with 
their  Latin  or  Greek  eqaiva- 
lonts. 

TaguB,  178. 

Tharo,  father  of  Abraham, 
179. 

Tigris,  River,  181. 

Testimony  favorable. 

Todd,  Dr.,  of  Trinity  College, 
273. 

Tireachan,  279. 

Taoitus,  119.295. 

Thalos,  295. 

Thobes,  296. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St. — a  mas- 
sive temple  of  learning ;  his 
Summa,  a  miracle  of  know- 
ledge. 

Typo,  Ilomano-Keltio,  305. 

Tradition  rests  on  some  elcp 
ment  of  historio  truth.    If 


Ronnd  Towers  had  been 
seen  in  Longh  Keagh, 
then  they  must  have  been 
built  before  the  lake  was 
formed — that  is,  in  early 
Pagan  times,  353. 

Tho  Hound  Towers;  state  of 
tho  question,  342 ;  what  is 
certain  and  what  is  not, 
343 ;  number  of  Bound 
Towers  in  Ireland. 

A  treatise  on  mathematics,  en- 
graved on  a  stone  or  brick 
from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
tells  a  great  deal  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  possessed  by 
tho  descendants  of  the 
Aryans  in  Persia,  321. 

Tara,  383. 

Towers,  Kound,  oaases  of  their 
durability,  376. 

Tower  near  Tuam,  history  of^ 
408. 

Troad,  392. 

Troy  and  its  remains,  392; 
four  cities  bnilt  and  per- 
ished on  the  site  of,  395, 
396. 

Thebes,  description  of,  402. 

TJssher,  Archbishop,  in  favor 
of  Gaelic,  36,  272. 

Universities,  Irish ;  what  have 
they  done  for  Gaelic,  51. 

Umbrian  language  (the)  sides 
with  Latin  and  Gaelio. 

Umbrians,  113. 

Ur,  in  Chaldea,  180. 

Vowels — natural  antagonism 
between  their  vocal  values 
as  spoken  in  English 
and  Irish,  43;  their  Latin 
and  Irish  sounds  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  127, 133. 

Yolscians,  114. 

Venus,  transit  of,  expeditions 
sent  out  at  the  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  ob» 
serve  it ;  what  gains  ftre  to 
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bederivedFlMia 
aatronomer  aaairers,  1S5. 
Van,  Ionic,  discovery  of,  145; 
lost  for  3,000  years,  till  dig- 
ooTereil  by  Bontley,  116; 
longbeforatbeagQofHomar 
ib  was  nBed  by  the  Greelta 
in  tbe  Bixtb  place,  146; 
jnodera  nritsra  hare  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  sym- 
bol  digamma  not  van,  I-IT ; 


I  the 


1  had 


nB,   147; 

tbe  Bentlian  theory  now 
goDerally  admitted  by  the 
learned,  state  of  the  ques- 


Tergil,  derivBtioQ  of,  208. 
Targil     (IriGh,    "  Feargaar), 

Bishop  of  Saltzbury. 
Tortisera,  meaaing  of. 

Vallanoey,369,377. 

VerBificatioQ  as  praotiaed  by 
Iriah  bards,  419  j  its  qnali- 
ties,  450;  modern  rhyme 
borrows  its  magio  from  a 
Kallio  source,  4(9. 

Wokemaa — ordnanoe   snrTey, 

Welsh — jadges,  lawyers,  and 
clergyman  most  know  it,  76 

Welsh  (see Cambro-Britona.) 

Writinfa— the    oldest     Irisb 

writings  in  the  Roman  tetter. 

Westward,  Professor,  339. 

Writer  (the)  attended  Irish 
leotnres  in  C.  Unireraity — 
wrote  the  College  Grammar 
59!  baa  visited  the  Connties 
of  Oonnacht,  78. 

Wine,  "fion,-  Irish;  /oinos, 
Greek,  lai. 

Wadding,  27. 

Welsh 

If  ire — two  el  bo  trio  onrrenta 
ijvm  opposite  ends  pass  &ti 


their  relative  resalts,  213. 

Ward,  Hugh,  383. 

Ware,  Sir  Jamoa,  373. 

Wyat,  Digby,  333. 

Wilde,  Sir  William,  26,  373. 

Wilde,   Lady,  373;  her  teati-    | 
mony  io  favonr  of  the  art  of 
illnminatiag,  334,  335,  339 
31fl,  &P. 

Wiliiama,  William,  of  DaD- 
garvan — a  great  Irish  scho- 
lar and  antiquarian  of  tha 
present  day. 

What  Haverly  Boys,  283. 

What  is  the  number  of  lattei*    | 
in  Irish-Gaclio  ?  399 

Wolfe,  Frederick,  17,  39. 

Work  to  be  dooe  by  Irishmen,  j 
5. 

WestwoodM.3. 

Wonders  of  art  in  past  timsiv  fl 
323,  333,  334,  335,  336.         *"■ 

Windell,36B. 

Why  did  the  aneionts  bnild  P 
(see  answer}  406;  kindred 
motives  argod  their  deaoen- 


407. 
Wuy  by  wbioh  the  Eolta  oamo 

to  Ireland,  416. 
Welsh  laws,  434. 
Weak— origin   of  the    na 

of  the   days    of  tho  week,  | 

474;  the  seasoos,  475. 
Xonophoo,  303. 
XcrKoH  ;  Artaxerieal. ;  Artax-  ] 

Yavanas,  393. 

Young,  Thomas  (1773, 1829) 

Zend,  lOS;  aister  of  Sanskrit, 

117,  181. 
ZenSB,  4,  202  ;  passim. 
Zachary,  Pope,  218. 
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Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Treveltan.  8  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
price  £o.  Us.  cloth,  or  £8.  8j.  bound  in  troe-calf  by  Bivi6re. 

On  PABLIAMENTABT  GOVEBNMENT  in  ENGLAND;  its  Origin, 

Development,  and  Practical  Operation.  By  ALrnEUS  Todd,  Librarian  of  the 
Lcgislacive  Assembly  of  Canada.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1. 174. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTOBT  of  ENGLAND,  since  the  Acces- 
sion  of  George  III.  1760—1860.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.B.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  18*. 

DEMOCBACT  in  EUBOPE;  a  History.  By  Sir  Thomas  Eeskine 
May,  K.C.B,    2vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press, 
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The    OZFOBS   BETOBKEBS  —  John  Colet,  Emsmus.  and  Thomas  . 
More ;   betag  ■   History    ot   thirtt   Fellow-TCork.    By    Fkkdkhio    Brkbohm. 

IBCTTJHEB  on  the  HISTOEY  of  EITOLAITS,  (ram  the  Eurlicet  Times 
tfl  tho  Death  of  King  Edward  II.    By  Wiluui  Losaius,  F.S.A,    With  Maps 


WATEBLOO   EECTUEES  ;   a  Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1816,    B7 


,   tho  Geogntphy,  Hiatoiy, 

una  Ant.;(|UluitH  ui  iraiLuid,      Dj  ti-amuiu  AAiyM;jflOSf  U.A.  ProfCBSOTOt  AnoIeaC 

BlaUfry  In  the  Unlverutty  ot  Oxfenl,    Mat^  and  IlliifitrathitiB.    Sto.  IGi, 
The  BETEKTH  OBEAT  OBIEKTAI.  HOBABCBT;  or,  n  History  of 

thr'  SuRRBniniiB ;  with  Notices.  BmETuphlcttl  (inii  Antiqaajian.  By  &.  RlWLUiaos, 

M.A.  Prntca^orof  ABClent  Hiatory  In  the  tJniveraltj  of  OifonL   Sto.  with  Uin 

BDd  lUmtiatlons.  [In  IMprcu. 

A  HISTOBT  of  GBEECE.     By  the  Rev.  Gbob^  W.  Cos,  M.A.  kta 

Scholar  ot  Trinity  CoUfge.  Ortotd,    Vona.  I.  &  11,  (to  the  CloH  ot  the  Palo- 

ponnealaD  War)  Bto.  witb  Ui>p9  and  Pima,  3Si. 
Tha  HIBTOEY  OF  QBEECE.  By  Eov.  Co>-kof  Thiblwali,  D.D,  late 

BUbop  of  Bi.  Savld's.    8  lala.  fcp.  Svo.  S&s. 
GBEEE  HIBTOST  from  Themistocles  to  AJeuniler,  In  a  Series  of 

Iilwa  from  Plutarch.    RaTised  and  arrangeii  by  A.  H.  CUJUOB.    Kew  Edition. 

lop.  witii  U  Woodouta,  B.. 

s  of 

The  HI8T0ET   of  EOME.     By  Willuh    Ih^.      Vots.  I.  and  U. 

Sto.  price  SOi.    Vols.  111.  mtl  IV.  preparing  tot  piiblloatinn. 
EIHTDE7  of  the  BOMANS  trader  tha  EKFIBE.    By  tha  Very  Ber. 

C.  MERiViLE,  D.O.L.  Dean  of  Ely.    8  yoIj.  post  8vo.  4Si, 


The  STUDEWTB  MAHOAl  of  the  HISTOBY  of  IITDIA,  from  the 
EnrllcEt  Period  to  the  Freseat.  Uj  Colonel  MEicown  TtlLOR,  It.B.A^S- 
U.R.I.A.    Second  Thonasnd.    Crown  8ro.  Kith  Uipi,  ^t,  6d. 

Tlifl  HISTOBY  of  IITDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  Hie  cloap  of  Locd 
Ualhouslc'a  Admlnlatratlon.    Dj  J.  C.  Uiiaamy,    B  ml:,  crown  Btc  2I1.  td. 
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nw  WORKfl  PTSUBID  BT  LONOlLms  Aim  CKl.  t 

OTDIiJr  POLITY;  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
Bf  Liflufeenaiit-ColoDel  GKonna  Cif kmxst,  Fellow  of  the  UniYenity  of  OftloatU. 
Kew  EdiUan,  nrimi ;  with  Map.    8to.  pirioe  21f. 

The  DCPEBIAL  and  COLONIAL  OONSTITTTTIONS  of  the  BBI- 
TANNIC  EMPIRB,  lnc1n«Hntr  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  Sir  Edward 
CRKAmr,  M.A.    With  0  Map*.    8vo.  prioe  15j. 

The  HI8T0BT  of  PEB8IA  and  iti  PBESEITT  POLITICAL  SITUA- 
TION ;  with  AlMtrnrtf  of  all  TraatloA  and  Convention*?  between  Persia  and 
En^Luid,  ami  of  the  (Jonyention  with  Baroii  Ueuter.  "By  Clements  B.  Makkham, 
C.B.  yJlM,    8vo.  with  Map.  '.M«. 

BBALITIS8  of  IBI8H  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  late  Land 
Agent  in  Ireland  to  the  Martinev  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marqaesa  of  Bath,  and 
Lord  Digby.    Chea|>er  E<lltlon.    Crown  8vo.  prioe  '2s.  (W. 

CBITICAL  and  HI8T0BICAL  E88AT8  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat. 

Cimvp  Edition,  authorijiod  and  complete.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d, 
CARnfKT  EnmoK,  4  vols,  pont  Hvo.  24i.    I    Lirrart  EDmoy,  8  vols.  8vo.  36*. 
PBOPLS'S  Editio.n',  *i  volt,  crown  8vo.  84.    I    SruDENT'd  EDrriox,  1  vol.  cr.  8vo.  6t, 

HI8T0BT  of  EUBOPEAH  U0BAL8,  from  Au^stus  to  Charlemagne 
By  W.  K.  II.  Lecky,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  prioe  28«. 

EI8T0BT    of   the    BI8E    and  INFLUEKCE   of   the  8PIBIT  of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.    Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  prioe  Id, 

The  HI8T0BT  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
Obobox  IIexut  Lewes.    Fourth  Edition.    2  volt.  8vo.  324. 

The  HI8T0BT  of  the  PEL0P0HHE8IAN  WAB.  By  Thttctdides. 
Tranalated  by  R.  CuAWwrv,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  21*. 

The  KTTHOLOOT  of  the  ABTAK  NATIONS.  By  aEOBGB  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     2  vols.  8vo.  38«. 

EI8T0BT  of  CIYILISATIOK  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot>- 
land.  By  IIr!<rt  Thomas  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  work,  with 
a  complete  Index.    3  volft.  crown  8vo.  244. 

SKETCH  of  the  HI8T0BT  of  the  CHUBCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  16RS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  D.D.  Lord  BiiAiop  of 
St.  Amph.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7f.  M, 

EI8T0BT  of  the  EABLT  CHUBCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325.    By  Miss  Sewell.    Fop.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

MAUNDEB'8  HI8T0BICAL  TBEA8UBT;  Generallntroductory  Oat- 
lines  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories.  Latest  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  64.  cloth,  or  IO4.  calf. 

0ATE8*  and  W00DWABD*8  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  of  CHBONOLOGY, 

HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL;  comprisinj?  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alllanoes,  Wars,  Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents 
in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Gteographioal  Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.    8vo,  price  424. 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  FIRST  EMPIRE ;  an  Historical 
Sketch,  r.v  WiiJ.iAM  O'CoxNou  Morrls,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxfonl.    With  2  Coloured  Maps.    Post  Svo.  74.  6d. 

The  HI8T0BICAL  OEOGBAPHY  of  EUBOPE.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford.    Svo.  Maps.  {In  the  press, 
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tnatitig  of  the  Histacy  oi 
laeqncnt  to  tbe  ChrUdim  Em. 
la  College,  Ojdoid.     TUe  tliree 

By  F.  Seheohv.     With  4 


ZFOCHS  of  HISTOBT;  a  aeries  of  Book) 

Eriitrd  by  EtiVAtin  E.  Uonnis,  UA.  of  Line 
fellowlDft  ore  DQw  reaJy : — 
Th«  Era  of  the  Piateit&at  Serolntion. 

MupB  and  t^  DlagramB.    Fcp.  Hvo, 

The  CmiadBS,     By  tlie  Ebt.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinitj 
Collet,  Dxftjrd.    With  Colonred  M&p.    Fcp.  Syd.  3j.  <t(f. 
The  Thirty  Yaats' War,  161B.-ie48.   Bj-SiJucKLEAwsoNGiBDiKEB, 

The   Honles  ot    lancaster    and  York;    -with  the    Conquest    and 
Loffl  ot  Fn-nce.  By  J;^Ee  GilliDMJI,  ol  the  Public  Heconl  OHoe.  With  Maps. 

.   Wahbcbtos,    M.A.  Ittto 


ADTOBIOBaAPHY.    By  Johm  Stdakt  Mm.     Bvo.  price  7a.  6i 
The  LIFE  of  ITAFOLEOH  IIL  derived  from  Stntp  Henirda,  Unpabliahed 


« 


IBBAYB   in    MODZBW    MIIITAET   BIOOBAPHT.      By  Chablm 

OoliKWALLlii  Uhesket,  LleDUnanl-Culoiiel  In  tbe  Boyal  BagliieerE.  8vo.Iij.6d. 

ISAAC    CASAUBOK,    IGGS-lBll.    By  W.bv  PATnsoy,    IJeclor    at 

Lincobi  Colleee,  Oxford.    Bvo.  [Inlhrpliu. 

BIOORAPHICAI  and  OEITICAI.  EBBATfl,  reprinted  from  ReTiews, 
wlthAdditl°ni  sndCnnwtJonii.  Becond  EdIUon  of  the  Second  Scrioe.  Bj  A 
Hatwabd,  Q.O.    3  vole.  8vo.  pries  3Si.    Tbibd  Rkhtrb,  in  1  yqU  8vo.  price  Hi. 

The  UFE  of  LIOYS,  FIBBT  lOBD  KENTON,  LOBD  OHIEV 
JUSnCH  of  ENGLAND.  Bj  the  Hon.  UKOKQK  T.  Kenion,  M.A,  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford.    With  Fortraltfl.   Btu.  prloe  lli. 

KEUOIB  of  GEOBGE  EDVAED  lYNCE  COTTOR,  D.S.  Bishop  of 

LIFE  of  ALEXAHDEE  VOH  HDUBOIST.  Compiled  in  Commemo- 
tisnalatcd  b;  JANE  and  Cjsouke  Ljuusll,  with  1>  Portraits.    2voli.  tsro.  Wi. 


N1W  WORKS  PUBLBHID  BT  LONOMJLNS  ajkd  CX). 


lOBD  OBOBOB  BBNTIHCK;  a  Political  Biography.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Diarajcu,  M.P.    Crown  8to.  price  6«. 

Th»  LIFE  OF  I8AXBABD  XINODOX  BBUNEL,  CiyU  Bngineer. 
By  IBAMBARD  Bbunbl,  B.C.L.    With  Portrait,  Platet,  and  Woodoata.    8to.  31<. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Hexrt  Holland,  Bart. 
M.D.  F.R.S.  late  Phyiidan-in-Ordinary  to  the  Qoeon.  Third  Edition.  Poit 
8to.  price  104.  6d, 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bey.  SYDNET  SXITH.  Editod 
by  hia  Daughter,  Lady  Uolland,  and  Mrs.  Aurtin.    Crown  8to.  price  2«.  6d. 

LBADEBS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IBELAND ;  Swift,  Flood, 
Orattan,  and  O'Connell.  By  W.  E.  U.  Lbckt,  M.A.  New  Edition,  reviaed  and 
enlarged.    Crown  8to.  price  7$.  6d, 

DICnONABT  of  OENEBAL  BIOOBAPHY;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Koticen  of  the  moHt  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.    Edited  by  W.  L.  B.  Cates.    8to.  21«. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINOTON.  By  the  Kev.  G.  K.  Glbio, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised  ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  5«. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTEBS  from  Itaft/  and  Switzerland, 
and  LftUrt  from  1833  to  1H47,  translated  by  Lady  WallIck.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.    2  Tols.  crown  8vo.  5«.  each. 

XEXOIBS  of  SIB  HENBT  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clabx 
Maiwhmax.    Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  price  3«.  6d, 

yiCISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernahd  Bukke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  2U. 

The  BISE  of  OBEAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of  Arms.    Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  6d. 

ESSATS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOOBAPHT.  By  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  M, 

XAUNDEB'S  BIOOBAPHICAL  TBEASUBT.  Latest  Edition,  re- 
oonstrnct4>d,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  with  1,000  addi- 
tional Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  11.  Cate8.  Fcp.  Svo.  Gs.  cloth ;  10«.  calf. 

LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Speddino» 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  U. 


Criticism^  Philosophy ^  Polity^  &c. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the   SCIENCE   of  JUBISPBUDENCE. 

By  Shrldon  Amor,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
London.    8vo.  price  18«. 

A  PBIMEB  of  the  ENOLISH  CONSTITUTION  and  OOYEBNMENT. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court.   New 
Edition,  revised.    Post  8vo.  [/n  the  press. 
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wilh  Enfrliah  Intraduction,  Trana- 

.A.     Eisth  EdUJon,    Bto.  18j, 

SOCBATXB  ftad  tll«  SOCBATIC  SCE00I8.  Translnted  from  tb<> 
RencAn  Dl  Dr.  E,  Zeller,  vith  the  Author's  spptoTBl,  bf  the  Rer.  ObWAU)  J. 
Keichel,  U.A.    CiowD  8co.  Si.  IW. 

The  STOICS,   EFICVBEAlfB,  and  SCEPTICS,     TranelntEd  from  the 

M.A.    Crown  8<o.  price  14). 


The  POLITICS  of  AEIBTOTLE ;  Greek  Text,  mth  English  Notes.    By 

The  mCOMACSEAIT  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE  ceirlj  tnmslaUd  into 
EngUBh.  By  R.  Williams.  B.A.  FoUow  end  late  Leotunr  o(  Slonon  College, 
Bnd  eomiitinie  Studuut  of  Chriat  CburcbiOxToM.    Eva.  ISi. 

ELEKEHTB  of  IODIC.     By  E.  Whaielt,  D.D.  late  Archhiflhop  of 

Dublin.  KcwEilitioB.    Sto.  10/.  fiJ.eioiviiBT0.4i.  M. 
ElamontB  ot  Btetoiie,     By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition.     8vo. 

10 J.  ed.  croira  Bto.  ii.  CJ. 

Edited  by  AichbiEhop 


SEXOCBACY  In  AUEBICA.      By  Ale 


E  TocatTEviiLE.     Triins- 
bjg  Member  ol  the  Institute 

POLITICAL  PBOBLEXS.  Eeprinted  chiifly  from  the  FvrttiighlUf 
Uniea:,  nrriscd.  nnd  vrfth  New  BaHijs.  Bj  EiikDKBic  iHBiaapn,  rX  lioaHaa 
Inn.    1  vol.  Stg.  [/n  thtpreu. 

THE  BTSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POUTT,  or  TEEATISE  upon  SOCI- 

cl  fmnlshca  wttb  Aumlf thai 
jblltihed  neporatBlj  : — 

ta  FhlllKOphiCBl  llHiiB.    Tnuu- 


.    mrourVolomes,  8' 

lew  of  FosiUte  FoDtj  md  it 


i;  E.  HAUums,  U.A, 


BAOOH'B  EBSATB   with  AHHOTATIOMS.     By  E.  WuiTEtr,  D.D. 

LOBQ  BACOK'S  WORKS,  collfc^led  and  r>dited  ty  J.  SpEDnnie,  MjL 
B.  L.  Eujs.  M.A.  uid  D.  □.  Heath.    7  tdIi.  Svo.  piles  £U.  ISi.  fid. 

XB8AT8  CBIIICAL  Bud  ITABBATITE.  By  Williah  Fokstth,  0.0. 
iL.r.  Jf  J.  for  Marylelione  ;  Ao&ot  ul '  Tbe  IHs  oHiMaao;  1        -      " 


Klir  WORS&  rcBmsni  bt  LOKQUASS  t: 


n»   8DIJ1CTI0II   of   WOXEF.    Bj  Jom    Snii»r   Miu,.     Sew 

Edlllon.    ro.lSyu.IH. 
On  UFBESZniATIVX  eOTKBVMZlT.    B7  Jo»  Sirut  Utu,. 

On     LIBEBTT.      Hj  Jons    Sttaw    Miu.      New    Edition.      Pert 
S™,  ■n.  M.     Croi™  8ro.  prt«  U  id. 

3j  ih'  MRifl  Author, 

UBATS    OB    80IIX    trSSETTLED    HDUTIOKS    of    POLIHOAL 

BCONIJIIY.    BjJoBsenjXBrltiij.    Beomd  Saidoa.    9vo.  (j.W, 
nnilTAEIAMIBK.    By  Jou.s  Stu*bt  Mill.    New  Edilioa.     8w».  6j. 
SISBZBTATIOIII  and  DISCtlSBIOSI,  POLITICAL.  FEILOaOFEI- 

CAL,  noil  inSTOfilCAI..    Ej  JJiLJ  SrtAKT  Mill.    BToKSmaai. 
ZXAKIlTATIOIf  of  Sir.  W.  HAHLLTOB'S  FHILUOFHT.  uad  of  lbs 

Piliicipkl  Plilliwphlciil  Qu«t:mi  Oitcamei  la  his  WrtUaga.    Bf  Jo"^  Sid^lt 

Mill.    Puortb  KUtlon.    810.  lU. 


A  BY8TE1I  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCTMATITE  and  HTDUCTIVE.    By  Johs 

Stout  Hill.    El|t)ab  Edition.    TivorDla.8vo.3Ci. 
Tk*  ELXCTI01T  of  SBFBZSENTATITZS,  ParliamFntsi?  and  Hniii- 

BlpalmTntlK.    BjTiiouAS  iJABE,BarrlsU>F-ot.L«».    Cronn  Sro.  Tj. 
BPEECHZS  of  the  BIOBT  HOU.  LOBD  HACAITLAT,  corrected  by 

UIuikU.    Fcoplo'i  lIillLlon.  croH'ii  bvo.  111.  eU. 

Lord  KaesiilBj'i  Speechei  on  FBrliMaentar;  Befonn  In  IB31  and 


CEAPTIM  on  LAHOUABB.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  pAHBiB,  D.D.  EB.S. 


A  PBACnCAL  BHGLIBH  SICTIOBABT,  □□  the  Plsn  of  White's 
Englbli-LBltn  and  Litin-EiiKlteh  Dlcllnoiutta.  Bj  Johs  T.  White,  DJ).  Oion. 
una  T.  C.  DoNKiN,  >(.A,  Awisbuit.-llaaliu',  Sine  Bdwnid'a  Orunmu  Scbool, 
Binalnghnm.    Pwt  9to.  lln  lAr  prru. 

THBBAnmita  of  SUSLISH  VOKSB  and  FEKASBB,  classified  and 

BTT^Bgpd   WO  U  iO  fpCllltate  tlLG   El^RI^HiOn   of  Uf^ttA^  u^  QH^4^^  \iAimft 

Coapoililea.    BjP.M,  BoGEr,M.B.    HowSaiian.    CKwre.tooA'ii.'A^v 
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SOtTTHETB  DOCTOB,  complete  in  Odb  Volame.    Editsd  by  tbe  Key. 

HIBTOETCAL  and  CBITICAI  COHITEIITAST  on  tha  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT: wiih  a  Hew  Ttannlatloii.  ByM.  M.  Kalihch.  Ph.D.  Vol,  1.  Oman, 
StD.  18i.  or  adBpteJ  tor  tbe  Ocnoraf  Bonder,  12).    Vol.  II.  Exodm,  IJi.  or 

■dHptfd  tat  the  Oentra]  Bender,  Si.    Vol.  IV.  LaUleut',  Faiit  IL  Ifiii  or 
Mapl<id  for  the  Oenoral  Header,  Si. 
A   DICTI05ABT  of   BOUAH   and  aBEEE   AFTIQITITIES,    with 
BbouC  Two  Thonsand  EDSiaTlngs  on  Wood  troin  AncIenC  Mt'lnals.  lUuBtntlra 
ot  the  IndiiBtrial  Arts  and  Sodal  Lifent  Iho  Greeks  and  Bomana,    Bj  A.  Rich, 

A   lATIH-EBailSH    DICTIOHAET.    Bj    Jnmi    T.   White,   D.D. 

Oion.  Bud  J.  £.  RmiiLB,  Jf.A.  Oiod,    Rertsed  Edition.    2  toIb.  its.  1^. 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIH-EVBLISH  DICTIOITABT  antrrmediate 

size),  abridged  ht  the  aae  □(  Dnlvcnitj  Stndc]itB  from  Che  TmaO.  Work  (u 

Hbove).    UedlumaTo.lSj. 

WHITE'S  II7RI0B  STCDEKTB  COUFIETE  LATIH-EKOLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTION ABT,    NewEdltion.     Bqnare  12nio. price  ISt 

B.r.™.„i.  f  TUs  KNOLISH-IATIN  DICTIONARY,  prlMBi.  td. 

Roparaitiy  |  ^^  LATIN-BNOLiaH  DICTIOHAET,  price  ;i.  fid. 

A  LATIK-EITGLISE  DICTIONABT,  ndn,pted  far  tJie  Ues  of  Middle^ 
C1b«  Bchools.    Bf  JoilK  T.  WinTK,  D.D.  Oion.    Sqnare  top.  Sro.  prise  Hi. 

All  EITOLISE-GBEEE  LEXICON,  rantainiDg  all  the  Greek  Wnrda 
nsed  bj  Writera  of  good  authorilj.     By  C,  D.  Yonqk,  BjI.    Hew  EdlUoB. 

Kr.  TOHGE'B  HEW  LEXICOH,  Eoglish  and  Greek,  abridged  &aiD 

A  GBEEZ-ENGLIBH  LEXICOH.     Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liudeli.,  D.D, 

Dean  o[  Cbrltit  Cbnrcli,  and  R.  Scorr,  D.D.  htaa  of  Rochester.    Blxtta  AUCIon. 

Crown  *lo.  prloo  36*. 
A  LezfeoB,  Greek  and  Engliih,  abridged  fnim  ImoELi,  and  Scott's 

Oreci-EnglWi  Litlcon.    Fourteenth  Edilioa.    Squaro  l^lmc.  7i.  Bd. 
A  BANBKBIT-EKOLISE  SICTIONABT,  tbe  Sanekrit  words  printM 

both  in   the  original  rcvanaeari  and  in  Roman  Letters.     Compded  by  T. 

Bkhjct,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  o(  Gottlngen.    Svo.  62i.  W. 
A  PBACTICAl  DICTIONABY  of  the  FBERCH  and  EITBLIBE  LAH< 


Contaniean'i  Pocket  DlotienaTyi  Fren{^h  and  English,  abridged  from 


andCr.CuiL  Uabun  Fbisdlamdgb.  1 


NSW  WORKS  nnuiRn)  it  LOttOIUHB  aid  CO. 


Miscellaneoits  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

ES3&TB  oa  FREETEIRZIira  and  PLAIN- SF EASING.     Bj  Leslib 
TEE    KISCELLANEOUS    W0BK8    of    THOMAS    AUNOID.    D.D. 


LANDSCAPES,    CHrBCHES,    and  MORALITIES.     By  A.  K.  K.  B. 

XacraatioQi   ot  a  Conntry   Farion.     By   A.  K.  H.  B.    Fibst  and 

The  Common -pi  tee  Fbiloiopber  in  Town  and  Coantr]'.  Bjr  A.  K.  H.  B, 

Citiwa  »vi),  piles  ill.  ikl. 
Leiinra   Hoari   in  Town;    Bssiiys  ConsolBtorj,  j^sthctical,   Uoral, 

Socllll,  Md  Dniotstlc    Bji.  FLU.  B.    Crown  8  TO.  a..  M. 

The  Antnmn  Holidayi  of  a  Conntry  Farion ;  Esbajb  contributed  to 

FroKr'i  Magatinr,  iic.    By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Croivn  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 
Seaaide    Hniinga    on   SnndayB    and   Week-Daya.    By  A.  K.  U.  B. 


Tha  OraTor  Thonghta  of  a  Conntry  Pftr»on.    By  A. 


Critical   Easay*   of  e 


Sunday  Atlemoona 

City.    Bj  A.  K.  n,  u.   u 
Leaaong  of  Middle  Age: 


Country    Faraon,  select 
aiine.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Croi 

the  ParialL  Church  of 
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CHAlfOED  ASPECTS  of  HHCHANBED  TRUTHS ;  Memoii&la  of  St. 

Aiirlrewa  Sundays.     By  A-  K.  E.  B.    Crown  fivo.  3i.  id. 

Preaont-day   Thoughts;    Memorials  of  St,   AndreffB   Sundays.     By 

A.  K,  E.  JJ.    Crown  8vo.  Sj.  cu. 
SHOBT   BTDDIES  on   GKEAT    SUBJECTS.      By  James   Axthont 

rnocun,  M.A,  law  Follow  of  Eicter  CoU.  Clsford.    5  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  ISi, 
LOED  KACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WEITIHOB:— 

LOBD  UACAUIAT'S  insCELLAR£0U8  WBITIITQB  and  SPEECHES. 

STtDK^cT'a  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  Oi. 


The  Wit  and  Wiadom  of  ths  Eev.  Sydney  Smith ;  a.  Selection  of 
the  moat  mtmorable  PnaaigM  in  ma  Writings  ana  ConvcrBition.    18mo.  3*.  04. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religions  Sceptic.  By 
Usi^lLl  EouEliE.    Lutixt  i:uiUon.    Fcp.  Uvo.  price  ^ 


AHALTSIS  of  the  FHEBOUEITA  of  tlie  HUXAS  KIHS,  B; 
liSSa  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  niustratlTe  and  Critical,  by 
AiBXiNDH*  Bus,  AKniiEw  FiM>L*T£H,  Kcd  Gejros  Gbote.    Edited,  with 

An  INTBODUCTIOK  to  SESTAL  PHILOSOPET,  on  the  Inductire 

MethuJ.    Ej  J.  D,  MOKKI-L.M.A.  LI-.D,    Sto.  111. 
SLEMEITTS    of    FSYCEOLOaY,    containing    the    Analyais   of   ths 


il  Powcn 


1.  LL.D 


The    SECEET  of  HEOEL;    being   the    Hegelian    System    in    Oripn, 

Principle,  Fonn.nnd  Matter,    By  J.  H.  StibU-Vu,  LL.D.    Bwla.  8to,  SSt 
BIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTOIT ;  being  the  Philosopliy  of  Perception :  an 

Analjsis.     ByJ.H,  8TmLISG,LL.D.     Sto.  0.. 

The   SEKSES  and   the  IKTELLECT.     By  AL£XA^-1)EB  Baix,  M.D. 

Piofosorot  Lot^c  in  the  UniTcisltj  of  AlKTdcca.    TUid  Edition,    8rD.  ISi. 
■EHTAL  and   MOBAI   8CIEITCE;    a  Compendium  of  Psychology 

and  Etblci.    By  the  SBOie  Anthor.    Thlnl  EJItlon.    Crown  Sro.  tOj.  td.    Or 

eepantely  :  Fakt  I,  Maial  Hdnaa,  U.  td.    Fadt  U.  ifgrol  aOma,  U.  Bd. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  IHDUCTITI,    By  the  eamo  Aathor.     In 

TwoPaois,  crown  8to.  IDi.  Bd.    Bach  Put  nIll7'»h■d•n*ntelT:— 
FASTl. /iflliicl>oii,U.    Pabi  U.  YaducffM,  b.  M. 
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At  FHILOSOPHT  of  ITXCSSSITT ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
MenUl,  Moral,  aod  Sociml  Science.    By  Chablbs  Biult.    8to.  9s. 

On   FORCE,   iti    MENTAL  and   XOBAL   COEEELATES.    By  the 

laiue  Authur.    8to.  64. 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHEOPOLOOT,  or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based 
on  Modern  Research.    By  Cuaules  Bilat.    Crown  8vo.  price  64. 

A  PHEEN0L06I8T  AM0NO8T  the  T0DA8,  or  the  Study  of  a  Primi- 
tive I'riljo  in  Rf)uth  In<liu  ;  Iliatof}',  Character,  Ctutoms,  Religion,  Infanticide, 
Polyiii.ilry.  Language,  liy  W.  £.  Maiushall,  Lieatenaut-Colonel  B.S.G.  With 
26  lUuntrutionfl.    8vo  21«. 

A  TEEATI8E  of  HUMAN  NATUEE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reanoning  into  Moral  Subjects ;  followed  by  Dia- 
logucN  concerning  Natural  Religion.  By  Da\id  Humjl  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Ac.  by  T.  H.  OiiitKN.  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  Coll.  and  T.H.  Gbose, Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Queen 's  Coll.  Oxford.    '2  vols.  8vo.  28i. 

IS8AT8  MOSAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITESAET.  Bj  David  Hume. 
By  the  same  Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

UEBESW£G*8   8T8TEM  of   LOOIC  and  HI8T0ET  of    LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.    Tran»latOil,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
H.A.  F.UJS.E.    8yo.  price  16«. 

A  BUDOET  of  PABAD0XE8.  By  Auoustts  Dk  Mobgan,  F.B.A.S. 
and  C.P.S.    8to.  Us, 


Astronomy^  Meteorology j  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BEINKLEY'8  A8TB0N0MY.  Revised  and  partly  re-written,  Trith 
Additional  Clmpters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
Stibhs,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Brukkow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo.  price  %s, 

0UTLINE8  of  A8TE0N0MT.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschbx,  Bart. 
M.A.    Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Square  crown  8vo.  lit, 

S88AT8  on  A8TE0N0MT,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star-Cloudlets ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.  By  &CHABD  A.  Fbogtob,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.    8yo.  12i. 

THE  TEAN8ITS  of  VENU8  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrocks  A.D.  1639  to  the  Transit  of 
A.i).  2112.  By  R.  A.  PaoCTOB,  B.A.  Cantab.  With  20  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  iA  early  ready. 

The  UNiyEE8B  and  the  COMING  TEAN8ITS  :  Presenting  Ee- 
seorches  into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Heayens ; 
together  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Venus. 
By  R.  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.    With  22  Charts  and  22  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16«. 

The  MOON ;  her  Motioni,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phyiical  Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  lbs. 
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ThB  SUN;  BUIEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  FLAKETAST 

SYSTEM.    Bj  R,  A.  PnocToii,  B.A.    Second  Edition,  witk  10  Hales  (7  oo- 
loured)  and  1U7  Figiinia  un  Wood.    Ctown  Svo.  14j. 


11  lUustnUJons.    Cidwd  Syo.  lOi.  Otf. 
The  ORBS  AEOTTUD  ITB;   a  Series  of  Familiar  EsHays  on  the  Moon 

ana  Plnnets,  Met«ora  ana  Comets,  tbe  Bun  and  Coloured  Paira  of  Stars.    By 

R.  A.  PnoOTOH,  B.A.    Crown  Bto.  price  ij.M. 
SATTIHN  and  iti  BYBTEM.     By  R.  A.  PnotroE,  B.A.     Svo.  with  1* 

PlsKs,  Itj. 
SCHEtlEH'S  BFECTBDU  AHALTBIS,  in  Its  appUcntion  to  Terres- 

F.R.S,    WItb  13  Plates  (e  colonied)  and  223  Woodcuts.    Sro.  price  28i. 
A  NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  tbe  Ohsorvatorj, 

to  'Wfbb'B'celcstlal^Objcoto  (or  Common  Tclca^peB.'    Witb  a  LetUrprees 

IntrpducUon  on  tbo  Stndj  of  the  Stare,  illuatraled  bj  »  Diagrama.    By  B.  A. 

Proctor,  BX     Crown  Sio.  Ci. 
CELESTIAL   OBJECTS  for  COUIION  TELESCOPES.    By  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  Webb.  M.A.  F.KA.B.    Third  Edition,  revlfled  and  enlarged ;  witli  Maps, 

Plato,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  price  7t,  &d. 
AIE   and  BAIN;    the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.    By 

RooKKT  A-vona  surra,  Ph.D.  F.E.S.F.O.B.    With  Sllliistrationi.    Svo.  24i. 
NAUTICAL  SITEVETINH,  an  IHTRODUCnON  to  tho  PRACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STDDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Laoohton,  M.A.    Small  Sio.  Si. 
UAaNETIBM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  COMFABS.     For  Ihit  Use  of 

Htudcnta  In   Naiigation   and  Scienco  Schools.     Bj  J.  llKniilnBU),  LL.D. 

BOTE'S  LAW  of  BTOBBIB,  conBiilered  in  connesion  with  the  Ordinary 

llovementH  of  the  AtmoBpherc.    Translated  by  H.  H.Scorr,  M.A.    flvo.  lOt  «i. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGBAPHT, 

Do^ptivo,  Physical,  Btntletlcal,  and  HiatorlcaE ;  fomilne  a  complete  G-azettECr 
of  the  Wotld.    New  Edition,  ravlaod  and  conTctcd  to  tlie  Freeeut  Dale  by  the 

The  POST  OFFICE  GAZETTEER  of  the  tmiTEB  EINGDOH.   Being 

tiemen's  Beats.  Id  Orsat  Biit^nand  Ireland  ;ReltrredIo  tbe  nearest  Post  Tbnn, 

Hallway  and  Telegrepb  station:  with  NatnralFoatureaanaObiectii  of  Note.   ^ 

J.A-BUAKP.    I'(ol.8vo.ofaboutl,6iWpngs.  [/mlieprai. 

The   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  ATLAS   of  MODERN   GEOGBAPHT.     In 

or  Social  Interest    Edited,  with  an  IntroduotioD,  bj  the  Bei.  G.  BUTLia,  U^ 


Tho  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  HANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGBAPHT.    By 

thB  Re..  Oeohob  BuTLEH,  M.A.  Principal  of  LlvcriKHil  CuUege ;  Edlt^ir  o) 'ThB 
PuUlic  Schools  Atlofl  ot  Modem  UcoEtaplii .'  Ua  [■t-frnroiiim. 
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The  FUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  AHCIEHT  OEOOBAFHY    Edited, 

with  an  Iiitrmlnrtliin  <in  thr  Ktiidy  (if  Ancient  Gcoinikpby,  by  the  Boy.  GlOHOB 
UuTUiit,  X.A.  rriiiciiNU  of  Livvrpuol  CuUvge.    Imperial  Quarto. 

[In  prtparatUm* 

A  XAVUAL  Of  OEOOBAFHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  FoUtical. 
By  W.  UuuBKR.  F.Il.O.8.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  7«.  (hi. 

XAUNDEB'S  TBEASUBT  of  OEOOBAFHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
DMirrlptiTe,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Huoiirh,  F.B.O.&  BeriMd  BdiUon, 
with  7  If apa  ami  16  Plates.    Fcp.  G*.  cloth,  or  10«.  bound  in  calf. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS    of    SCIEKCE,      XECHANICAL    and    FHYSICAL, 

adafited  for  the  lino  of  ArtiHann  and  of  Studfntn  in  Pablii^  and  Sdenoe  Schools. 
IftliUil  by  T.  M.  (fOoi)BVK,  M.A.  uiid  C.  W.  Mkuiiuikld,  F.R.S. 

Andriwon'h  BtrcnfUh  of  Mnt(>rials.  umall  8vo.  Z*.  6d, 
AitMhTitoNo'rt  Oiyiinio  CbuuiBtry,  Si.  *kl, 
Bi;i)XAM'H  Mi'taU,  iU.  (W. 
Goodkvk'h  Klemonti)  of  Mcchanimn,  8ji.  6d, 

rrinciplcH  of  Mii'hanicB,  lis.  Gti. 

Okiffim'h  Algebra  und  Tri»;onoinctry,  8«.  fid.  Notes,  it.dd, 

JKNKiN'ri  Electricity  and  Mafmetism,  '6t.  6d, 

Maxwkij/h  Theory  of  Heat,  iit.  Gd, 

MKUiuriBr.i)'8  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Zs,  6d.  Key,  Zs,  Qd* 

MiLLKK'ri  Inorffanic  Ctit>mi»try,  8«.  Hd. 

8iikmj{Y'h  Workfthop  Appliancefl,  Hj.  6 J. 

TiioitPK'H  Qiuntitativu  Ctiumicol  Analysis,  4a.  Od, 

Tiioi<i>K  it  Miiu'ri  Qualitative  Analysis,  lis.  6d. 

WATMON'd  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Zs.  6d. 

*•*  Other  Text- Books  in  active  preparation. 

ELEXEBTABT  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
TranHlnt4Hl  and  edited  from  Ganot'b  Elements  de  Physique  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  ana 
720  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  \o8. 

HATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  OEKEBAL  BEADEBS  and  YOUNO 

PERSONS ;  t)eing  a  Counie  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formul» 
expnitttcd  in  the  lanffuage  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Gakot's  Cours  de 
Physique  and  by  B.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  404  Woodcuts, 
price  Is.  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ'S  FOPULAB  LECTUBES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  K.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Staff  (^ollcf^.  With  nn  Introduction  by  Itofessor  Tyndall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  12«.  Gd. 

SOUND :  a  Course  of  Eiglit  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Groat  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  New  Edition, 
with  lUU  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 

HEAT  a  KOBE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L 
^.B.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  with  Woodcuts,  10<.  GJ. 


<j  WuodcQts. 

ROTES  Dl  a  C0DE8E  of  SEVEIT  LECTITBES  on  £LECTBICAL 
PHKNOlIENAaoaTHEOniES.  delltarednt  thuEojal  InstLtution,  a.d.  187(1. 
Bii  Juiis  TVKUiLL,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.    Ctown  8to.  li.  sawed ;  \i.  lid.  cloth, 

A  TBEATISE  o 


ELEMENTAHY    TEEATISE   on  tlie  WAVE-THEOBT  of  IIOHT. 

By  Hltiphhet  liOYn,  D.D.  D.C.L.ProvoBt  orTriuitr  CgUegepDnblin.  Third 
Edition,  rerisol  and  enlarged.    8vo.  price  lOi.  6d. 

LECTCKESoiL  IIORT  deliTered  in  the  Unitird  Stales  of  Amerioa  in 
the  Tears  1S72  and  1§;3.  By  Jobn  Tybdali,  LL.D,  D.C.L.  F.E.S.  WitH 
Frontispiece  sjlcI  Dlaera[U£.    Crown  6vd.  price  It,  Qii, 

BOIES  of  a  CDUBSE  of  HIRE  LECTUEES  on  LIGHT  iJoIiTered  it  the 
Rojai  Institntion,  i.D.  1869.      By   iMIs    Ttsdall,  LLJD.  I>,C.L.  F.It.a 


.    Clowi 

The  COEEELATIOR  of  PHYBIOAI  FOECES.    By  tlia  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  M.A.  F.E.S.  ojio  ot  the  Jndges  of  tho  Conrt  of  Common  Pleaa.    Biith 

FiDfeiaor  OWEN'S  LECTUEES  OH  the  COUPABATIVE  ARATOMT 

BEd  FhyElologj  of  the  Intel 
Svo.lli. 


0.  £;i.  i: 
FBIRCIPIEB  of  AHIKAIi  HECHARICS.    By  the  Eev.  R.  HAPninwli, 

BOCSB  CLAEBIFIED  and  DEBCEIBED.  By  Bt^BNSABD  VoN  CoTTl. 
EncllBh  Edition,  hj  P.  H.  LiwniscE ;  with  English,  Gonniin,  and  l"reiicli 
Sjnonjmes.    Fust  Sto.  l*j. 


!Qt    OrwAI.D  ^^^ 


VMIMMVAL  WORLD  of  tWTtZERLiMO.      Bj  Froffasia 


Tk*  oueiir  of  cinuuTioir  Mid  th»  fbdcititk  oovDinoir 

of  UN  ;  Mcnot  ud  HodjiJ  coodlUon  at  BuTun.    Br  Hr  Tohh  Litbkock, 
»UL  U  J'.  P.B.S.    TbMBimw.nTlM.-lttiWooilciiw.       [A'tarl^  rtadf, 
BULB  A>nUU;    bODg  ft  DnmptioD  of  arBr;  Living  Creature 
...-  -^iipisng,  fnn  the  A|»  W  tin  Oonl.    By  ths  Bn.  J.  Q, 
.    TUbMsmlMVliMMMOa  Wogd.    Sro.lli. 
HOKU    VITKOrr  Ems ;  ■  UoMription  of  Iha  Babitatitms  of 
PrInclpJt  or  ConitrnoUon.    Bj  tin  Bar.  J. 
'.  IM  Vignctlci  on  Wood.    Sto.  aii. 
,<nlaT  Aecoont  of   British   Inwiols,   thoiv 
iTonaaUona.    Dy  the  Bar,  J.  O.  Wood,  I1.A.  F^IiA 
WUh  uimiid*  of  loo  lUnnntkiiu.    tro.  priielU. 
□KBCTS   ABKOAOi  &   Popular  Account  of  Foreign  LumIs,    Uxdr 
~  Tn-tniT.  Hmtila.  mud  Tnnilaniutlani.    Br  J.  G.  Wood,  HX  F.L.B.  PtlntBd 
jj  UluflrsMl  Dnifonnlj  wltli  ■  InKcU  U  Hame.'    firo.  prim  31j. 
BTBAHOE    DWXLLIITOB;    a    deirnption    of    the    Hahitalions    of 
~  Uiont  Hiwdi.'    Bt  Uia  B«t,  J.  O.  W001>, 

U.S.  r.i..^.     niui  i.Mu^i.<~  n>»-.iit  niiutnliaBi.    Oiowa  Sto.  price  TlW. 
Om  of  SOOBS ;  a  Sctertion  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Hatntnl 
HM/iry.    BylliaKn.  J.  G.WonD.  U.A.P.L.B.  With  Elnen  niratnttotu  from 

Bv  E.  ejisLET.  D-D.  F.R.S. 
ihWoodcnla.    Top.  Di.U. 
;    a  Bout  for  Ciiildren.    Second 


A  rAHILIAB  aiSTOBT  of  BIBDS. 

bto  Jjori  liliboi)  ot  Nunrirh,    Emnch  Ed 
TROK  JANUAST  to    DECEHBEB  ; 

The  8EA  and  Iti  LITINO  WORSBBS.     By  Dc.  Geo 

The  TEOPICAL  WOSLD.     By  Dr.  Geo 


1   HABTWia, 


ROB  HiBTWio,   With  abore  180 
a.  pTiOB  IDi.  fd. 
The   SITBTEBEAKEAH  WOKID.    By  Dr.  Gkoikib  HiBTWio. 

aUnjwiinaflbout  BO  Woodi-uu,  inclnainaS  tuUilMOIpngo.    8vo.prioeSli. 
THB  ASaiAL  WOBLS.     By  Dr.  Gkorgb  Hahtwiq.     With  8  Chromo- 

Ttae  POLAB  WOELD,  a  Popular  Description  of  STiui  and  Nature  in  th« 

h  cliruinojyluerA^ha,  3  Itap*,  and  8fi  Woodoace.    Sto.  10s,  Bd. 
KIBB7    and   BFEnCE'B  IHTBODnCnOK    to    EHTDIIOLOCIT,   or 

UAUITDEB'S   TSEASITET   of  ITATITBAL    HISTOBT,    or    Popular 


Die  1,000  I 


Ottginal  WowJcuU.    Medium  8vo.  ill. 
AOEITEBALSTSTEKofBOTAlTTSEBCBIPTIVZBndAlTALYTICAL. 

I.  Ontlines  ot  Organognpby.  AnnUmif.  and  Phjalotogr ;  II.  DesmptiooB  una 
lUustnilianaottheOrderx.  B;  E. Le  Mauttf.  nud  J.  QECAiaNE,  MemberH  ot 
[be  Inatltnte  of  FraDce.  TianelBtcd  bj  lirs.  Hooker.  Tbe  Orders  aiaaeea 
oiler  the  Method  followed  in  tlie  Unlveraitira  aud  Sohoola  of  Orenli  BriLain,  iu 

other  Addittona,  by  J.  D,  Hookeh,  P.B,8.  Sic.  Hirector  ot  the  Bojal  Botaiikal 
Oaideni,  Kew.     Withs.600  Woodcuts.    Imperial  Bra.  f  rice  5'Js.  tld. 
The  TEEASTTfiT  ot  SOTAKY,  or  Popular  Dictionnrj  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glosairjr  of  Bolanlcftl  Terma.    Edited  bj  J.  Ltndlkt, 

WoiJduntB  and  20  Steel  Pla'tei.    Two  Purls,  fcp,  8yo,  Vis.  doth,  ot  20i.  eal(. 
The  ELEKENTS     of    BOTAITY     for    FAMILIES   and   SCHOOLS. 
Tenth  Bdltlon,  revised  b;  Tuoius  Uoohi,  FJ/.S.      fcp.  with  IH  Wood- 

The  BOSE  AMATEUB'B  OUIDE.    E;  Tcou^  Ritebb.    Foorteecth 

BdiUon.    Fcp.Svo.li. 
LOUDON'S  EKCTCIOPJGIIIA  of  PLAITTS  ;   comprising  the  Specific 

Great  Britain.    With  upwards  o(  Vi.MO  WoodcQU.    Byo.  43i. 
A  QICTIOHABY  oC  SCIEKCE,  LIIEBATUBE,  and  ABT.      Fotirlh 

AcquiiBloanti.    il  inl«.  mediiun  8vo.  jwlce  63j.  oloth. 


Chemistiy  and  Physiology. 

A  DICTIOSAHY  of  CHEKISTET  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  othor 
EIEMEHTBofCHEMiaTBT.TheorctioaaDd  Practical.  By  W.  Auslf 

Miliar,    M.D.    lata     Ptof.     of      Chemlilrr.     EJui'b      (kiU.    London.       Kew 


J 


A  FKAOTIOU  HAHDIOOE  of  DTZIHO  ud  CAXICO  FBINTIirO. 

Bj  WiLUAti  Chooeb^  F.B.S.    Wltii  I L  PNd  Fliio,  «B  Hpecimini  ol  D;b1  vid 

Prinlnl  VaDrio.  w4  M  WwdcBU.    Ira.  431. 
OITTLiau  or  PHTSIOLOOT.  Hamnn   imd   CompnrHtive.    By  JnnH 

lUUBIM^  r.H.C.S.  AatvToa  to  tlu  UalTsnlt)'  Dolki*  HogplUL      1  ml*. 

ccmni  Svu.  HlUi  In  Wcndcnu.  lU. 
PHTnOLOOIOM,  AKATOHT  ud  PHTSIOLOOT  of  HAIT.     B7  tho 

lU*  B.  B.  ToiPD.  U.D.  P.R.S.  ind  W.  BowHiS,  F.R.8.  o(  Klng-1  CoU^e. 

Wild  DMBKratu  miuUi>Lli>u.    VuL  U,  Svu.  lU. 


y/te  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICnOHAaT  of  ABTIBTS  of  tho  EVOLISH  SCHOOL :  Painters, 

Tlia  THKBE  CATHESAALB  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAUL,  la  LOVDOV ; 
UwIt  HtiUry  fimu  the  Fonndntten  or  tha  Fint  Building  In  thi  SiiEh  C«ntgi7 
td  tbi  PropcaAlii  tor  clH  AdonnnanC  of  Chi>  Tiwent  Cmthalni.  By  WnjJAH 
LomHAIi.  F.A.S.    With  nmnaiHii  lUnaUUlQiu.    Sqiiue  crown  Bio.  Hi. 

a  rAIBTLAITD  ;  PicturFa  fVnm  the  Elf-WorM.  Bjr  Richard 
DoTLL  Wltb  ■  Po«n  I))'  W.  Ai.iJvoHiM.  With  Slxl«n  PltUa.  DoaUlnlng 
Tblrty^ali  Daigru  prtnled  In  Coloun.    Eocood  ^lUon.    Folio,  price  ICl 

ALBEHT  DITBEB,  EIS  LIFE  and  WOBES;  includmg  Auh>- 
blogmphlrsl 


4 


wiih  ai. 


clilnf*  1>7  tbo  Ai 


S°li 


LTBA  OEBKANICA ;   the  Christian  Yea 


the  Christian  Life. 

_  ..    _ _ isa  Woodcut  uiBstatloM 

if  J,  Luohiio!'.  F.S.A.  »nd  other  ArtlaM,    'J  tolt  »to.  price  12i. 
Tb«  LIFE  of  KAN  BTHBOLIBED  by  the  MONTHS  of  tho  TXAB. 

Teit  ■dtctol  hv  IL  FiooT;   Illiutritloii*  on  Wood  from  Orlglail  Dt^gni 

/.  Lmaiirus,  F.S.A.    lio.  tii. 
BAOBSD  nnd  LEOEHDABT  ABT.     B;  Mas.  Jaubsoh. 
Lagandi  of    the   Balnti    and     UartTii.       New   Edition,   vith   IS 

L^endi  of  the  Honoitlc  Ordsri. 
■nd  en  WoodcuM.    1  tqI.  jqitar.  crown 

Lageadt  of  tbe  Us  donna. 


IMW 
Tha  Hiilory  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types 


New  Edition,  with  11  EKhinga 

New   EiiitioQ,   with   27   Etchings  and 

Pracursots. 
dlliaD,    Rltli   31  ECcliiiiKa  uid 


18  IfEW  WORSa  rBBUSHKD  hi  L0NGMAN3  *kd  CO. 

SAIDALirS;  or,  the  C»niei  iud  Principlei  of  the  Excellence  of 

Bnd  iif  tliu  Jicliitologlcnl  IiiftimifB  o(  BoniD  and  Berlin.    With  Woodcuts, 
PbotographB,  and  Chroniolithugiiiphs.    Eoj-al  ftro.  42i.  ; 

PALKEHEQ'S  HUSEUH  of  CL&aaiCAL  AVTiaHITIES;   a  Series 

lUuBtratioDg.    ILoyal  Uto.  price  i?s. 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

EIBTOBT  of  the  BOTHIO  EEVIVAL;  aa  Attempt  to  Hhcw  how  far 
tbe  taetfl  lor  l^adlffiral  Aicbitectare  vjas  retained  In    fsgland   during  tha 

LAEB,  Atcliitect,     With  4S  iniiBtratlDiia    Imperinl  Sto.  31f.  Gd, 
OVIIT'S  ENCTCIOPJEDIA  of  ABCSITECTtlBE,  nith  above  1,600 
En^svinga  on   Wood.      Filth   Edition,   revlaed  Bod    CDlBrgod  by   WlATT 

AHAmjAl  Of  AECHITEOTDEE:  taing  a  Conciso  History  nnd 
Eiplon&tion  of  the  principal  ^tylea  of  Earopcan  Ardutectnrc.  jGicEcnt, 
MedtffiYBl,  nod  RenslBsm™:  with  s,  BlosBHry  of  TeclinioBl  Temifi,  By 
TuoHAS  MrrcKELL.    Crown  Sto,  with.  IDO  Woodcuij,  lO*.  64 


FEINCIPLES  of  UECHAHIEH,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  UnlTeTBitlcB,  and  For  Engtncctirig  Btodeuta  generally-  By  B, 
WlLUS,  H.A.  r.S-S,  lie.  JacbBonlun  FrotcrKir  in  ths  tJniverfity  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  BdlUon,  enlBTged ;  ivltb  374  WDOdonCs,    Sio.  ISi. 

OEOMETBIC  TXTBIHirGi  comprising  a,  Description  of  Plant's  ITev 

iI,»tthEiplanatl'oDa.   By  H.9.  fiAVoav.   With numenus  Woodcuts.    Sy<i.llt, 


PEESPECTIVE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Seea.  EKplaincd 
and  adapted  lo  the  use  of  those  Slietchlng  (rom  Natnre.  By  Lienl,  W.  H. 
Couj-ta,  !(.£.  E.E.A.S.    WItb  37  WoodcDta.    Crown  Sro.  piice  Si. 

IHDUSTEIAI   CHEmSTET!  a  Mannal  for  Mant;faetmer3  and  for 


and  Enslura  Qennaji  Edition  ol  Patbs'b  PiMi  de  Chlmit  Induslriillr.  by  Dr. 
J.  v.  Barbi.  Edited  sjid  auppiuncntcd  by  B.H.Paul,  Fh.I).  Sto. -niih  Flotea 
andWuodcuIg.  llnlhipreu. 

ITBE'S  DICTIOBAST  of  ABTS,   UACrUFACTTTBES,  and   KIHES. 
Uiinaractnm.    With  aboie  %VXI  WoodoDti.    i  vol),  mcdiiua  iia.  A*  Ui.  U. 


J 


BAVSBOOK  of  FSAOnoAL  TXLIOEAFHT.     Bj  B. 

Kmb.  iDit.  C.I.  Insliigv-tB-OfaM  ot  Talignphi  to  tha  F«t  Offloa.    Kith 
UIClan,wlU)IMWoadait(Udir:>M.    Std.  pila  lb. 
Afl  niOniUS'l  BAHSBOOK;    eiplaiDing  tha  Priaciples  vliicb 
■boald  iruUfl  the  Toutitf  En^«r  In  tha  ConitnctiaA  of  SUoblrutfr.  wltii  tb« 
DKi— ry  aula,  FiypurtloaJ.  mJ  Titbla.    Bj  U.  ti.  LomoEH,    PoMSto.  ti. 


Tlw  ITEAIKS  III  TBITSBES  mmputed  b;  moana  of  Dlagrnms ;  with 
M  Kumplot  Jnwn  to  Salt,    Bj  F.  A.  aiJ<u>-,  U.A.  C.B.    Wlch  U  Dis> 

IBZATI6E  on  KILLB  ud  KILlWOaK.    By  Sir  W.  FAiBBAtsir, 

VBXFITL  IlTFOBKATIOir  for  EROIIIBEBS.     Br  Sir  W.  F:i.niuiRK, 

Burt.  F.R.R.  RtviMil Eilltl"n,itLth i:ia.trallon..  a TOU.mwn 8vo. prioo 81.. OJ. 
Till  AfFLICATIOB  of  CAST  Knd  WBOUQHT   IBOH  to  Bntlding 

Pnijinn.    Ii;Sir  W.  fjiiiui.imx.Bnrt.  P.B.S.    FODith  EdlUon.  enlugod ;  vlth 

(Flituiitid  IIB  WiMtcuU.    iJTo.  price  liU. 
90X1   uid   STEEIp  :  MigceUaDcDos  Papers  □□  MscliiuiiciLl  6ul;gecta. 

Bj  all  ioatrn  Wiutwuuth,  Dii-  C.K.    Boyil  Svo.  wliti  niumUom,  7i.  Gi. 
A  TXEATIBE  on  tbo  BTEAX  EHQIHE,  in  its  rarimis  Application  a 

taian'4.  Milli.RIt'nTD  NuTlgdlon,  E*ltH'a>'i.iiiul  A;/n1cnltnre.    By  J.  BODRNK, 

C.B.    ElgbUtKdilion:  with  Portrait,  3TFlslcs,I>Iul  US  WoodcuU.    Ito-tJi. 
CATECHISM  of  the  BTEAH  EHOIITE,  in  its  viuioaa  AppltcatloRB  to 

UlnM.   inilf,  Sit..ttm   Nil  nidation,   Ralln-ayl,   nnd  AsticDllnre,      Bj   tha  BUDS 
Anlhor.    lUtJi  03  WooiLcuu.    Fcp,  Htu.  6.. 

HAITDBOOE  of  the  BTZAH  EKOIHE.     Bj  Ihi 

■  Kmtutlu  Calcclilam  ol  UmStuam  EngUic,  with  GT 
BOmtlTB'B  EECEBT IKFKOTEKEVTB  in  thaBIEAK  SITOnTE  in  ila 

TKrloDl  ■rpUoUoiii  lo  Mines,  Ullla,  Stinm  KDii^tlon.  EUilwajt.  uid  Agri- 

onltoro.  By  Jous  BuufUE,  C.E.  Kew  BiUUop,  with  m  Woolcuu.  Fcp.  tirg.  Hi. 
EAITDBOOK  to  tha  HIITEBALOBT  of  COKITWALL  and  DEVON; 

wlUi  InittnirtlunB  ^>r  tliclr  DLwrimliKitioii,  and  copious  TabMa  ot  LoCAllUea. 

ByJ.H.  Colu!;b,P.O.S.    Wllb  IU  Plato,    ityo.  e.. 
PSAOTICAL  TBEATIHE  on   XETAIXUBGT,  adapted  from  the  lost 

■Dd  E.  B-Joraa,  Ph.D.  U.K.    With  e-26  Woodcuts.    3  yoli  8vQ.  prtce  ii  1»<. 
XITCHELL'S  KAnUAL  of  FBACTICAL  ASSA7IM0.    Fourlh  Edi- 

tlfln.  tat  the  moat  part  reKTltt«n,  with  all  the  recent  DlKoTetiec  incaltoattH, 

bjW.CltO0KKS,F£A    With  IW  WoodcBta.    Bto.Mj.SA 

lOTFDOS'B    EITCYCLOFXDIA  of  AOBICULTTmS :   camprising  thn 
Laylng-oHt,  Improvement,  and  Manajremeut  ol  Lunaed  Propertj,  and  Che  Caltl. 

London's  Eniyclopiedia   of  Qardaning;  corapriain^  the  Thooiy  and 

Practice  of  Hgrtloui[ure,Flortcu'         ■  '    -'— ' ■■'--' -.— ^— ,— 

With l.UW Woodentfc    S-io.iU. 
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lanlfinliig.  ^^^1 


Religious  and  Moral   Works. 


OHBIBTIAN    LIFE,    its    COUBSE,    iti    EIHDBANCZS,    and    : 

lute  Bmr.  Teiduis  AjtsoLn,  D.D.    Sio.  7<,  6iJ. 
CHSISTIAN    LIFE,    Ita   EOPEB,    its    FEABS.    and    its    CLOB: 

R«rmonfl  preached  moetly  ia  the  Chapel  o(  Ruf^by  SchooL    By  the  late  R 


SEBHOKB   cbUSy   on    the    IHTERFBETATIOH    of    SCKIFTUBE. 

ly  School ;  with  an  AddreBB 
iABKOLD.D.D.    Fop.  a™,  prim 

THBEE  EBSATS  on  BELIOIOR:  Hature ;  the  Utility  of  Religion; 

Theism.    By  JuMH  Stuaut  Un.L.    Svo.  price  ID>.  dr. 
IKTBODirCTIOK  to  t&e  SCIENCE   of  BELieiOlT.     Four  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Hcyal  InatLtnlion ;  with  Two  EMaya  on  Palac  AnaJoglea  aod 

the  Philoeopby  of  UyChology.    By  F.  Max  Utu^li,  k.A.    Ccowu  Sto.  1(u.  sd. 
BUPEBHATtniAL  BELIGIOH;  an  Inquiry  into  fhB  Reality  of  DiviDe 

Revelation.    Tbini  Edition,  reriwd.    3YQK8yo.24.. 
EBSATS  on  the  HISTDBY  of  the  CEBIBTIAK  BEIIGIOIT.    Bj  Johh 


BEABOKS  ol  FAITH ;  or,  the  OREER  of  the  ChHstian  Argiiropnt 
Developed  and  EiplainnJ.  By  ctie  Bet.  G,  S.  DaKW,  MjL.  Secoud  Sdltian, 
revlBPd  anfl  enlMgod.    Pep.  SvD.  price  6). 

STUOKYXS  of  ths  OLD  TEBtAHEITT,  thsir  BEABIHG  on  CHBIS- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  BytheBev.  R.B.QlHEI.ESro!(K,M.A.  Byo.IO/. 

An    UTTBODTJCTIOH  to    ths    THEOLOOT    of    the    CHUHCH    of 

8EBM0KS  for  tho   TIKEB   preached  in  St.   Paal'B   Cathedral  and 


The  LIFE  and  EFISTLEB  of  BT.  FAHL.  By  the  Rrr. 
OosTBEARS.  M.A.,  ana  tho  Very  Ber.  J.  S,  Howaos,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chrs 
LiBRAKT  Komos,  witli  all  the  Orlgliial  Illiatratioin,  Uapi,  Lauds 


n*  TOTAOB  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  FAITL ;  with  Diuprtationi 

AoriMu!    Hj  Jamb  Hnini.  F.K.S.'    TtinJ  KJItion.    Crown  Bvo.  lOj.  W. 
COXHEHTABY   on  tha  E7I8TLS  to  tha   BOKABS.    B7  tlie  Rer. 

Tb*  SPIBTLZ  to  thB  HEBBSWS;  vith  Anslylical  IntroJuctJan  lud 

Kuta.    Uj  tilt  KsT.  W,  A.  O'CunoH,  Bjl.    Crown  tto.  prise  li.  iJiI. 
A  CBITICAL  ud  OBAKMATIOAl  COHHEBTABT  on  BT.  PAUL'S 
Elixir*.    Bj:  c,  J.  Blucott,  U.D,  Unl  BUIio[i  of  QtouHtsr  ud  BrliUil.  %n, 
OklftlisBi,  ToarCh  Edition,  Si.  6d. 
Kpbatiuii.  Fourth  Edition,  81,  6d. 
Faitor&l  EpUtl**,  Fourth  Edition,  10(.  Si. 
Philippl&ni,  CDlo**iu*,  »nd  Philamon,  Third  Edition,  10>.  ISd. 
ntdBtODiKni,  Third  Kittlion,  7'-  6d. 
mSTOBICAL    LECTItBES    on    ths   LIFE    of    OUB    lOBD.      Bt 
f.J.  Kujuorr.U.D.  Bl-ihopofOluucairruiilIirislo].  FlWi  BdiOon.   9«>,  IS*. 
SVIDEBCE  o(  th«  TBUTH  of  IliB  CHBISTIAH  BELIOIOR  darivad 

rrmn  the  LlUml  FulDlmcDt  of  IVophccy.     Itj  ALIXiMitK  KaiTH,  D.D.     OTtb 

Tht  HIBTOBT  and  LITEBATUBE  ot  the  IBBAELITE8,  acconling 
U  Itu  Old  TotuucDl  ud  tlic  Aptxrynbik  Hj  C.  bit  RotHKiiIUi  anil  A.  Dl 
lirloallLM,'   AbrlddidltdlUoD.iiil  voi.rap.eTo.iiii»Si.'sd.  ' 

As  IVTBOBirCTIOir  to  tha  BTimT  of  Ihi  NEW  TESTAKXirT, 
CrlUcal.  BugvUcal,  ud  TbKlogJaL    Bj  Eha  Bar.  B.  HArwaos,  B.D.  LLJ). 


Tba  TBEABUBT  of  BIBLE  KnOWLSQOE;  being  n  Dictionuy  of  the 

llnly  Hcrlptnm.'   By  Riv.  J.  Aim,  U^.  WithUapi,  IS  Flkla.uid  numerooa 

WuDdmU.    Fcp.  Hid.  price<U.cJotti,ariai.ce>Uj  bound  in  calf. 
LECTUBES  oa   the   PEKTATEITCH   and   the  KOABITE    SIOBE. 

Bj-  the  Eight  Bat.  J.  W.  CujJUiSO,  D.D.  Bl.hop  ot  NaUiL    Sin.  lii. 
The  PENTATEUCH andBDOKofjaSHHACBITICALLTEXAUIIIED. 

EytboKlBbcUeT.J.W.CoLiNW,  D.D.BIaliopofH«»l.    Ctown  S.o.  6.. 
THOUOHTB  (or  the  AGE,     By   Eliubbtb  M.   Smrau.,  Author  of 

FAB8ING  THOirOHTB  OB  BELiaiON.     ByMiss  Se^-bix.    Fcp. 

SELF-EXASINATION  before  CONFIBHATION.      By  Miss  Seiteix. 


I 
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SJ  NEW  WORKS  rDBUBHKD  ti  LONGMAUS  asd  CO.  I 

BEASISGS  for  EVZHT  DAY  in  LEHT,  cowpilod  from  tha  Writings 

of  Bishop  Jeqeut  TiTLon.    By  UisiEEWSLi..    Fcp.  Si. 
PBEPABATIOS  for  the  HOLT  COMHUinOK  ;  iho  Dpvotigns  ehipBy 

THOUQHIS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  far  Tonng  Ferion«,     Bv  Miss 
Bewill.    New  Edition.    Fop.  Sto.  !i. 

PBIHCIPLE8  of  EDTTCATION  Drawn  ftom  Katnre  &nd  Bevelation, 

'  and  njjpUei)  to  Pemalu  Bducntioa  la  the  Upper  Clusas.  B;  Miaa  Sewixi. 
LYBA  QEBMAHICA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  OenuBn  hy  Kim 
SFIBIIUAI.  BONOS   for  the  BUNDAYS  and   HOLIDAYS  throagh' 

ENDEATOtmS   after  the  CHBISTIAN  LIFE :  Disconrses.      By  the 

Ecv,J.aABTisK*n,  IJ..D.  FKth Edition,  carefallyreviBKl.  OrownBro.T*.  6d. 
HTUIfS  of  PBAI8E  and  PBAYEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  lUr. 

J.  MaitiTN-EAi.-,  LL.D.    Crown  iva.  U  Sd, 
WHATELY'S    IlTTBODnCTOEY    LEBSONS    on    the    CHBIBTIAH 

Evidenees.    18mo.  ej. 
BIBHOP  JEBEHT   TAYLOE'B   EHTIBE  WOBKS.     With   Life   by 

ElaBOP  Hhieh.    Sdvl!i]d  nnrj  corredtad  bj  ttc  Rev.  (J.  P.  Bdkx.    Complats  la 

Ten  Volnmoa,  Svo.  doth,  pries  £6.  fii. 


The  BTFLE  and  the  HOUITD  in  CEYLON.     B<f  Sir  Sxhcel  W. 

EiKKR,  MA.  F.E.O.S.    Now  Bditlon,  wlLh  musirntiom  enBravfd  on  Wood  by 

G.  Pearson.    Crown  Svo.  7j.  M. 
HEETIKa  the  BTW ;  a  Journey  all  roand  the  World  throogh  Egypt, 

China,  JnpM.  and  Callfonila.    Bj  William  aMPSON,  F.R.G.S.   With  48  Bello- 

tjpcfl  and  Wood  So^rjivin^  rrora  Dianinga  by  tbe  Author,    Hediom  8ro.  Ht. 
TTSTBODDEB  FEASS  and  nSFBEaiTEVTED  TALLEYBj    a  Mid- 

mmmer  Ramble  among  the  Dolnmites.    By  Amelu  B.  EnwAKDa.    With  a 

Map  nod  n  Wood  EngiavingB,    Mediuni  Bvo.  21i. 

The  DOLOMITE  K0U1TTAIN8;  Eicnraiona  throngh  Tyrol,  Cad nthia, 
Carnioln.  and  Fr1n)i,  IKiil-lB83.  By  J.GiLHKHTand  G.0.CHUIUJaiLL,F.ILO,8, 
Witli  nmnerouB  niDstratlonn.    BqaarBerownUro.  2li. 

The  VALLEYS  of  TISOL;  their  Traditiona  and  CuatomB.  and  how 
to  Vidt  tb™.  By  Mira  R,  H.  Busk,  Antlioi  of  ■  The  Polk-LotB  ot  Rome.'  im. 
With  Uipa  and  Fronttepiece.    Crown  Bto.  lid.  id. 


NEW  WOBKS  PUBUfflXD  BT  LONOICANS  UTD  CO. 


H0IJB8  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LL.D. 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Rlltion,  with  7  Woodcuta  by  E.  Whymper.  Crown  8vo. 
price  r.'i.  6(i. 

The  ALPINE  CLUB  KAP  of  SWITZEBLAND,  with  parts  of  the 
Nriirhl)oiiring^Coiintri(>3,  on  the  Soalo  of  Four  Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  B. 
(.'.  NuMioLrt,  P.S.A.  P.R.G.8.  In  Fonr  Sheets,  price  42*.  or  mounted  in  a  caae, 
rt'ls.  Gd.  Each  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  12*.  or  mounted  in  a  case,  15*. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  ^m  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1R(;:)-18&1.  By  Adam8-IIeillt,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawlng- 
paiHT  28in.  x  17in.  price  10*.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12*.  M, 

TBAVELS  in  the  CENTBAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrecz  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By  D.  wi 
FiiF^iiFiKU).    Square  crovm  8vo.  with  Maps,  Sic.  18*. 

PAU  and  the  PTBENEES.  By  Count  Henrt  Russell,  Member  of 
thu  Alpine  Club,  &c.    With  2  Maps.    Pep.  Svo.  price  5*. 

HOW  to  SEE  NOBWAT.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Campbell.  With  lllap 
and  5  Woodcuts.    Pep.  Svo.  price  fi*. 

GUIDE  to  the  PTBENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.     By 

CiiAULER  Packe.    With  Map  and  Qlustrations.    Crown  Svo.  7*.  6d. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.E.IA.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  8  vols,  poit  Svo.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  with  Mape 
and  Illustrations :— I.  Western  Alps,  6*.  Cd.  II.  Central  Alps,  Is.  6d,  JTl. 
Eastern  Alps,  10*.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Trayelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geologj 

of  the  Alps,  price  1*.    Each  of  the  Three  Yohimes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine  Ottide 
may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  1*.  extra. 

VISITS  to  BEMABKABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Btones  lllnstrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
WiLUAH  Howrrr.    2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  25*. 

The  BUBAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  12*.  6d, 


Works  of  Fiction. 

WHISPEBS  from  FAIBTLAND.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatch- 
nuLL-HuGBRSB!?,  M.P.  Author  of  *  Stories  for  my  Cliildren,'  'Moonshine,' 
'  Q.iecT  Folk,'  Sic.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  engraved  on 
Wood  by  Q.  Pearson.    Crown  Svo.  price  6*. 

ELENA,  an  Italian  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn,  Author  of  *  Atherstone 
Priory.*   2  vols,  post  Svo.  14*. 

CENTULLE,  a  Tale  of  Pau.  By  Dents  Shyne  Lattlob,  Author  of 
'  Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes.    Post  Svo.  10*.  Gd, 

LADY  WILLOUGHBTS  DIABY,  1635—1663 ;  Charles  the  First,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Bestoration.  Beprodnced  in  the  Style  of  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.    Crown  Svo.  price  7*.  6<i. 


KBWWOBKfl 


TALES  of  thB  TEUTONIC  LAITDB.    By  tho  Eev.  Q.  W.  Cos.  JLA." 


mJ  E.  H.  J' 


.Di.ed. 


Th»  FOIE-IOBE   of  EOBIE,  coUoctcd  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  the 
FOVELB    and    TALES.      By  the    Eight  Hon.  B.  DisitiELi,  M.P. 

LOTHAIB,  Sj.  '      ""  "" * 


Cosmi 


I    The  YocNa  Ddkk,  &o.  S. 


The  XODEEV  NOVELIST'S  IIBBAIIT. 

onaplets  In  a  Single  Tolumo  :— 
ATHBBsrom  Piuo)iT.  !j.  boards ;  Si.  8d.  dolh. 
HKLTILLB'S  OLADlATORtl.  'It  bdBTda ; 


IX.  boardA  i  it.  M. 


HoiiiBI  Hdvbb, 

Kats  Cotkstht, 

DioBr  Obanc,  S<.  bonrds;  2i.(W.  ninth. 

THoLLora'B  Wariikk.  t(.  6d,  boards;  Ss.  clol^. 

BABCHiBTi^n  TawKnA,  it.  Tuuda  ;  3j.  Gd.  cloth. 

Bkahlei-Uoohb's  six  SisTEUB  ^f  lii  TjoLETK,  Ii.  boards ;  21.  ed.  GlOtb. 
ThsBunooMiSTBii's  F«milv,  2).  boards;  it,  ed.  clots, 

CABINET  EDITIOIT  of  STORIES  and  TAIJIS  by  Miss  Sewei.1.:— 


_'     TTphpv     SKItTD,     M.A, 

,    SToIa.  [K»t8vo.priaB'l4i. 

',  Eoman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 


Poetry  and  The  Dra. 


ma. 


FArST:  a  DrnmHtic  Poem.    By  Goet 

ProM,  with  Notta,  bj  A.  HiVWiBD.    Hintl 
XOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES,  Maclisp's 

from  Original  Drawin^B.    Super-royal  3vo.  31j.  6d. 
Kiniatare  Edition  of  Moore'i  Iiiih   Kelodiei,  vith  MacIiBs's  Do- 

rigni  (u  abaye)  icdoceil  Id  LlUiograph}'.    Imp.  lemo.  IDi.  Gd. 


Translated   into  English 

on.    Fop.  8vo.  price  31. 

ion,  with  161  Steel  Plates 


mw  VOKEB  munm  at  lonoxans  un 


KDOBE'S  LALLA  BOOSH.  Ti^nnUI's  Edition,  «ith  68  Wood 
Bm^kvlRgi  tzum  OrlHlnnl  Dnwlngi  uid  otli«  llliutntloni.    Fcp.  llo.  !ti. 

SOUTHET'S  POETICAL  WOBEB,  «il)i  the  Authnr'a  last  CorrectioDft 
And  <:Dp7i1ght  AdilltiDDa.    UvUnm  tfvD.  with  PctiXtAil  and  TL^etlfl,  14J. 

LA.T8  ot  AKCIEBT  BOXE  ;  with  IVBY  and  th«  ABHAD&.    Bj  the 

lOBD  IIACAULAT'S  LAYS  of  AKCIEKT  BOHE.    With  90  nioetra- 


i 


Ilia  LTCISAS  and  EFITAPHIUH  DAKOKIB  of  KILTOIT,  Edited, 
or  ChD  L;cids9,  b;  W.  Hogg,  ICM),  hj  C.  8.  Jkhiuu,  UA.     Crati-a  in.  3i.  6d. 

BOWOLBB'B  FAMILY  BHAE8FEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
UedlBm  gro.  luvs  tv«,  wllh  9S  Wooncins.  prka  14i.  GBbliigt  BdiUon,  witti 
Ox  ume  lu-UEfTUTioxa,  I  vuls.  kp.  Sio.  ptin  21i. 

POEKB,     By  Jean  Inoriow.     2  vols.  fep.  8to.  price  I0», 

Fiiurr  SEiiTKa,  oonlMiitiis '  DmnRD,'  "Tlio  SrAH-s  MoNUHSXT,' Ao.    BUtasntli 

Becom)  Bekees.  -a  ^ruiLi  at  Uoou,'  'OtADia  and  ho  Ibusd,'  &b,     Flttli 
TbouBoad.    Fcp.  Bto.  price  St, 

T  5B[iiKS,with  netkrljlOO  IllnEtratioiii, 


Bural  Sports,  &c. 

DOWH  tha  BOAD ;    Or,  Ben 

By  C.  T.  S.  QiBCII  KKrjTAlUJSov.    iviin  iweive  tnr 
Bona  fmra  Origimil  PaintingB  bj  H.  Allren.    Mcdinm 

TliB  DEAD  BHOI;  or,  Spoi 
the  U«  ot  the  Grin,  Dng-br 

ENCTCLOFSDIA  of  BUBAL  SPOBTS ;  a  eomplete  Aemnnt,  Histo- 
rlcnl,  PisctLi^l,  uid  Desrrlptiis.  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fixhiog.  Racing-, 
■nd  all  oltaer  Bunl  snd  AChletic  Sport*  and  Putliuus.  By  D.  P.  Bl^AiNE. 
With  above  6Du  WoodcDta  W  Irom  Deilem  by  Jobs  Lubcu).    8*o.  31i. 


4 


HEW  trORKS 


The  FIY-FISHEE'B  £KTOM0L0G7,     By  Ar.rnEl)  Kositna.    With 

coloutcd  IUi>ref«ntaHon5  of  (Jin  Natural  and  ArtiBcinl  Ineect,    Siith  Edition, 

with  iU  colouted  P1b1«.    Sto.  lli, 
A  BOOK  on  AMHima ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  tlio  Art  of  Angling 

in  erery  branch.    By  F1USCI3  Fiuscis,    New  Editioa,  with  Portrait  and  IS 

other  Pistes,  piain  and  coionTBd,    Post  870.  Ifii. 

WILCOCKS'S  BEA-riBHEEMAH  ;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 

Hook  and  Line  FlaMng,  n  Olance  at  Nets,  and  i^emai'ks  on  Boats  and  Boating. 

New  Edition,  wlUi  80  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  IBi.  M. 
EOBSES  and  STASIAS,    By  Colonel  F.  FirzwroRiu,  XV.  tho  King's 

HnPflara.    With  Twenty-fonr  futea  of  IlloatrationB,  containing  iqtj  nnnieroua 

Figures  ongraTed  on  Woofl.    Svo.  101.6,;, 

I   KEEP   it   SOTIHD.      By  W. 

A  PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HOESE-SHOEIKG.      By   W.   Miws,   Esq. 

BTABLES   and  8TABLE-FITTISG8,     By  W,  Miles,  Eao.    Imp.  8vo. 

with  13  Plates,  IS  J. 
KEHABKS  on  HORSES'  TEETH,  addiessed  to  Purchasers.    By  W. 

Miles,  Eiq.    Pojt  Svo.  3i.  M, 
A   TREATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING  and  LAUEITZBS.    By  Josura 

GdsiOEB.  Veierinarj  Snrgeon.    8TO1  wltli  66  "Woodcnta,  price  lOi.  fli. 
TtB   HOEBE:  with  a  Treatise   on  Draught.    By  Wntiijt  Yodatt. 

Tho  DOG.     By  Wiujam  YouiTT.     ivo.  with  nmneroua  Woodents,  6s. 
The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.     By  Stohbhehqb.    With  TO 

The    GBEYKOirND,     By    Stosehenoe.    Revised  Edition,   with  2* 

Tho  OX ;  his  IKBeBBes  and  tlieir  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on  Pftrtnri- 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The   THEOBT  and  PRACTICE  of  BAHEIHG.     By  H.  D.  Huxbod, 

Y.A.  BarrtBter-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirelj  rcraodeQed.  i  toIb.  Syo.  BOa. 
H'CULLOCHBDICTIOITARY,  Practical.  Theoretical,  and  Hiatorical, 

of  Commc^rceandCoiDtnenlBlNaTlgBUan.  Kew  and  nvtud  Bdlticn.  Svo.  e2i. 
The  CABIITET  LAWTZR ;  a  PopnlaF  Digest  of  the  Lawe  of  Enghind, 

Civil,  Criminal,  sod  Oonrtitntionia ;  tnlfflidBd  for  Ptactlcai  Vte  and  Qeneal 

InlonnatiDn.    Twcatj-toimb  BdlCioii.    Fcp.  Sio.  price  »i. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBU8HID  BT  LONOlCAlfB  utd  OOl  9? 


BLACK8T0HS  SOONOMISSD,  a  Gompendinin  of  the  Laws  of 
EngUnd  to  the  Present  time,  in  Four  Booki,  each  embracing  the  Legal  Principlea 
and  Practical  Information  contained  in  their  respectiye  yolamee  of  Blackstone, 
■upplemented  by  Sabaeqaent  Statntory  Bnaotmenta,  Important  Legal  Decisiona, 
&c.    By  D.  M.  AiRD,  Barriiter^at-Law.    Beriied  Edition.    Boat  8vo.  It,  M. 

PEWTNEB'8  C0MPBEHSH8IVS  SPECI7IZB;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Rpecifloation  of  erery  Und  of  Bnilding-Artifloeri*  Work,  with  Forms 
of  Conditioaa  and  Agreements.    Edited  by  W.  Youira.    Crown  8to.  6«. 

COLLIEBIES  and  COLLIERS ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.    By  J.  C.  FowLXR.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  XAHAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
dnrinf^r  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
TuuMAS  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8yo.  5s, 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.    By  the  late  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8to.  5s, 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN   SCIENTIFIC  GAME  of  WHIST. 

By  WiLLLLM  Pols,  F.B.S.    Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  2s.  6d. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W,  Lonoican,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition  rerisod.    Fcp.  8to.  2s,  M, 

THREE  HUNDRED  ORIGINAL  CHESS  PROBLEMS  and  STUDIES. 

By  Jambs  PisiiCB,  M.A..  and  W.  T.  Piebce.   With  nmneroos  Diagrams.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6d,    SUPPLEMSNT,  price  2s,  dd, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING;  with  Formnlae  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.    By  W.  Black.    8vo.  IQs,  6d, 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
l^ewly  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

MAUNDER'S    TREASURY    of   KNOWLEDGE   and   LIBRARY   of 

Reference ;  comprising  an  English  Dictienary  and  Grammar,  Universal  (Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  eynopsis  of  the  Peerage 
useful  Tables,  die.    Revised  Editicm.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s,  clou,  or  10«.  calf. 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOWLEDGE;  or  upwards  of  700 
Questions  and  Answers  on  lliscellaneous  Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
Infant  minds.    18mo.  Is, 

SECOND  SERIES  of  the  STEPPING-STONE    to    KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing  upwards  of  800  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
not  contained  in  the  First  Seribs.    18mo.  Is. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  GEOGRAPHY:  Containing  several 
Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.    18mo.  Is 


«                     NIW  WORKS  PD 

HusHHi  BT  MNQMAN8  Am  CO. 

■ 

The    STEFPHfO-STONE   to   EK0LI8H   EISTOKT;    Queetio 

ADBl\Eni  on  tbc  HlGUtJ  uF  ILnglnDj.     l^Qio.  li. 

a   and 

Thfl    STEPPIKG-BTOHE  t 

BIBLE   KNOWLEDGE;  Questio 

a  and 

ThB  STEPPIKG-STONE  to 

BIOGRAPHY;    Questions  and  A 

nudH'uiuEd,     JSrao.  1). 

nswors 

ne   BTEPPING.8T0HE   t 

Huadred  Questions  tuid  Ausn 

iTBontl^HisloTJoflrelimii.    lamg-l.. 

everal 

ThB  8TEPPIJT0-ST0HE  to 

Hundred  QuffltlMsmdAnsH 

FBEHCSHISTOBT:  Conlaining 
srs  on  tlie  Hislory  a!  France.    18mo.  li. 

Eveml 

the  STEPPIHO-STOHE  to  BOMAN  HIBTOBT :  Containing 
HuDdred  QucstlaDb  iLod  AcaKUB  on  tbe  Hlsloiy  of  RDmo.    iSuio.  li. 

..oral 

ThB  BTEPPIITG-STOHE  to 

HundMd  Queetiona  and  Ansn 

GBECIAHHISTOBY:  ContaininR 

oreral 

The  8TEPPIFG-BT0ME  to  ElTatlSH  GBAMKAB ;  Containing 
HundTHl  Questions  and  Answers  on  Engliah  Grammar.    IBmo.  U. 

•■■-' 

The  BTEPPIHG-BTOKE  to 

VERSATION  ;  Coutalnlug  m 

PBEKCH  PBOBITNCIAriON  snd  CON- 

The      STEFPING-STONE 
firslauB.    ISmo.  H. 

to    ABTBONOUT;    ContainiDg 

•."£ 

The    STEPPIKG-BTONE   t 

QuHtJonB  on  tbe  Sclcaco ;  ids 

MlTBICi    ConUimng    Bowd  Hundred 
oashortHUlorjofUosic.    ISmo.  Ij. 

The  STEPFIHO-STOnE  to 

Back-bomq  Asimalb.     Pa 

NATITBAL  HISTOBY:    Vehtedsa 
tr  I.  Mumti^lla;    PAIIT  IL  Birds,  Repli 

"• 

THE     BTEPPIITO-BTOITE 

Answers  eiplaLuiciB  the  Prl 
EuUest  Times.    WUhlWAV 

to    ABCHITECTirBE ;    QDeBtions    and 
cipHH  and   Progress  ol  Architmlnre  from  tlm 
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ACTOH'H  Modern  Cooktnr f 

AiBD'f  BiMkftone  Economltod t7 

Alpine  Club  Mftp  of  SwltatrUnd  CI 

Alpine  Guide  (The)  B 

AllOl'H  JuiifBni<lenr« & 
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